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PREFATORY NOTE 


This volume contains a reprint of (i) “ Vaisnavism, Saivism, and 
Minor Religious Systems ” included in the Qrundri&a der Indo - 
ariachen Philologie and first published in 1913 ; and (ii) “ Wilson 
Philological Lectures on Sanskrit and the Derived Languages ” 
delivered in 1877 and first published in a collected form in 1914. 
The first work was issued without any Preface. The Preface to 
the second work is dated, Sangam, Poona, 22nd June, 1914, and 
is reproduced below: 

“ I was appointed Wilson Philological Lecturer in 1877 and 
was thus the first lecturer under the Endowment. My 
subject was the Sanskrit and the Prakrit languages derived 
from it. I understood the Prakrit in a comprehensive 
sense, so as to include modern Vernaculars of Northern 
India also ; and thus delivered a course of seven leotures 
on Sanskrit in its several forms, the Pali and the 
Dialects of the period, the Prakrits and the Apabhramda, 
Phonology of the Vernaculars, Remnants of the older 
Grammatical Forms in the Vernaculars, New Gram¬ 
matical Formations to supply the place of the forms that 
had disappeared, and the General Questions as to the 
relation between these several languages. The method 
I followed is strictly historical, tracing the modern Ver¬ 
naculars from the original Sanskrit through all the 
different stages of development of which we have 
evidence, and assigning the different transformations to 
their causes, natural or physical, racial, and historical. 
These lectures, with the exception of the fifth and sixth, 
were thoroughly revised afterwards and the first two and 
the seventh were published in Vol. XVI of the Journal, 
BBRAS, between the years 1883 and 1885 ; while the third 
and the fourth were published between 1887 and 1889. 
The other two lectures remained in manuscript for a long 
time, until I finished in 1911 my book on “Vaisnavism, 
Saivism etc,” which wag written for the series of Ency- 
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olopedia of Indo-Aryan Research, which is being published 
at Strassburg by Karl J. Triibner. These have now been 
revised and I publish them for the first time along with a 
reprint of the five lectures in the present volume. The 
delay in the publication has been due to my having had 
to attend to more urgent work, such as the preparation 
of a translation of the Vayu Purana for the “Sacred Books 
of the East, ” which had afterwards to be given up, the 
preparation of my Early History of the Deccan and the 
Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts and writing my several 
Reports on them. 

“ As, since 1908, ray eye-sight has greatly impaired and I 
am unable to read matter printed in ordinary type or an 
ordinary manuscript, I have had to depend on Readers 
and Amanuenses. The work on “ Vaisnavism, Saivism, 
etc. " was written under these conditions, but the publica¬ 
tion of the present volume was undertaken by my eldest 
son, Professor Shridhar Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, who has 
been associated with me in a good deal of my literary 
work. The lectures were all carried through the press 
by him at the sacrifice of a good deal of time and trouble. 

“ I regret to find some misprints in the present volume, but 
one-half of them occur in the fifth and the sixth lectures, 
which had to be set up from manuscript. There are 
comparatively few instances in the reprints of the other 
five lectures.” 

Dr. Bhandarker’s classical work on Vaisnavism, Saivism, and 
Minor Religious Systems, being included in a costly German 
Series of publications, was not easily accessible to students in 
India, although greatly in demand. Sir Ramkrishna accordingly 
purchased from Messrs. Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin, assign 
of the firm Karl J. Triibner of Strassburg, the right to issue an 
Indian Edition of the work, and this right the B. O. R. Institute 
has purchased from him. The Indian Edition of the first book was 
issued separately in 1928. In the present volume it is incorporated 
along with the Wilson Philological Lectures. 



The three Indexes to Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor Reli- 
gious Systems were originally compiled by Dr. V. S, Sukthankar, 
M. A., Fh. D. The same have been retained here with necessary 
changes in pagination. The Indexes to the Wilson Philological 
Lectures have been prepared by me. 

I was suddenly taken ill by paralysis on Thursday, September 
8,1927. I was unconscious for more than a month, and I am 
not yet completely recovered, although—thank God—I am slowly 
but surely regaining strength. For more than one year, Mr. 
G. N. Shrigondekar, B. A., of the Publication Department of the 
Bhandarkar Institute had to do the proof-correction and all other 
work in connection with this volume. To him and to all friends 
I am very sincerely thankful for all they did. Recently, I am 
recommended for Invalid’s Pension. 

With the present volume, three Volumes of Sir R. G. Bhandar- 
kar’s works are now ready. The fourth volume, which however 
will be the first in order, will be ready next year. It may then 
be considered whether I may be able to compile a short biography 
of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar as originally contemplated. 

The publication of the present volume in time for the annual 
literary tribute to be paid by the Bhandarkar Or. R. Institute 
would not have been feasible in my present invalid state had not 
the Press and the Publication Departments of the Institute—and 
especially Dr. V. G. Paranjpe, M. A., LL. B„ D. L1TT., the Superin¬ 
tendent of both,--come to my assistance. I offer him here my 
grateful thanks for the assistance, the extent of which cannot be 
adequately gauged. 

Pandharpur -i 

Rsi PanoamI, Sake 1851 J- N. B. UTGIKAR 

(7th September 1929) * 


VAISNAVISM, SAIVISM AND 
MINOR RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 

PART I. 

VAISNAVISM. 

♦ ♦ 

I. Introductory, 

§ 1. The old Yedic gods became indissolubly involved in the 
elaborate and mechanical system of worship that had grown up. 
Speculations as regards the appropriateness of the rules and modes 
of worship, and their efficacy as regards man’s good in this world 
and the next became prevalent. But all this did not satisfy the 
religious spirit of the people. Religious speculation of a more 
natural order came to be established about the close of the Hymn 
period and was continued into that of the Upanisadsf The various 
problems about God, man and the world, engaged the attention of 
many thinkers, and a variety of solutious was arrived at. It is 
generally believed that the Upanisads teach a system of Pantheism 
but a close examination will show that they teach not one, but 
various systems of doctrines as regards the nature of God, man 
and the world and the relations between them. The religic-philo- 
sophic systems of modern times, which are mutually inconsistent, 
quote texts from the Upanisads as an authority for their special 
doctrines. These references to the old books are correct in the 
most prominent cases, but when the advocates of the systems force 
into other texts of an opposite nature a meaning consistent with 
their owj. special doctrines, they are manifestly wrong. That 
the Upa: : "ods teach not one but various systems must follow 
from the )t that they are compilations just as the Rgveda- 
Samhita is. a speculations of the old seers were clothed by 
them in words, and these were handed down orally and came to 
form a Ivrge floating mass. When tha idea of collecting these 
specula! 3 arose, they were incorporated into books for the use 
of indiv dual Vedic schools. Hence it is that we find certain 
1 [ E. G, Bhandarkar’s works, Voi. IV, J 
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verses, passages and whole sections occurring in one Upanisad 
reproduced in another 1 . 

No doubt, the idea of the immanence of God in the world is 
very prominent in the Upanisads. But if that is what constitutes 
Pantheism, the liberal religious thought of the present day in 
Europe also must be regarded as Pantheistic. With the im¬ 
manence of God is associated his transcendence also, as stated in 
the Vedanta-Sutra II. 1. 27. 2 In addition to these two doctrines 
the Upanisads teach that God is the protector of all beings, is the 
lord of all and dwells in the heart of man, that seeing him as he 
is and everywhere is eternal bliss, that this is to be attained by 
contemplation and the purification of the soul, and that in the 
blissful condition the individual soul attains to a perfect similari¬ 
ty with the supreme soul 3 . They also teach the absorption of the 
individual soul into the supreme as of a river into the ocean, and 
the unconsciousness of the soul when everything but himself 
fades away from his knowledge. In this respect the doctrine 
may be regarded as Pantheistic or as setting forth the illusory 
character of all phenomena. Speculation in the Upanisad times 
was very free, and it veered round even to the denial of the soul as 
a substance. 4 

In the subsequent development of religious thought and wor¬ 
ship these Upanisad doctrines played an active part. The Heno- 

1 See the passago about the superiority of prSna and other bodi'ly elements 
■which oocurs in ChU. ( V. 1. 1.) and in BU. (VI. 1. 1) ; that about the 
PaficSgnividyS occurring in the former ( V. 4. I ) and the latter ( VI. 2. 9 ) ; 
and that about proud Balaki and Ajutasatru which occurs in the KBU. (IV) 
and BU. (II. 1 ), and others ( TO. II. 8 and BU. IV. 3.33) . As to the 
recurrence of verses 3ee MU. SU. and KU. 

2 See the passage quotjd by SarfikaracSrya in his conmentary on the Sntra. 

3 Paramam sSmyam upaiti. See MU. III. 1.3. The opinion expressed by 
some eminent scholars that the burden of the Upanisad teaohing is the 
illusive character of the world and the reality of one soul only is manifest¬ 
ly wrong, and I may oven say, is indicative of an uncritical judgment. As 
stated in the text, the Upanisads from the very nature of the Compilations 
cannot but be expected to teach not one, but many systems of doctrine. 

4 See the passage from BU. III. 2. 13, quoted in my paper “ A Peep into the 
Early History of India ” , JBBKAS. Vol. XX, p. 361. [ = Vol. I. p. 7 of 
this Edition—X. B. U. J 
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theism, so fully explained by MaxMiiller, and its ultimate result, 
the identification of the various gods, also influenced later 
thinkers. The conception that the supreme spirit manifests him¬ 
self in various forms which we find expressed in the Upanisads is 
a development, in the opposite direction, of the idea that one God, 
for instance Agni, is the same as Varuna, Mitra, Indra and 
Aryaman.' If these several gods are one, one god may become 
several. This led to the conception of Incarnations or AvatSras, 
which plays such a prominent part in the later religious systems. 

But for ordinary people, an adorable object, with a more distinct 
personality than that which the theistic portions of the Upanisads 
attributed to God, was necessary and the philosophic speculations 
did not answer practical needs. Thus some of the old Yedic gods 
and others, which were new, became the objects of worship, 

II. The Rise of a New Thiestic System. 

§ 2*The tide of free speculations culminated in the east into 
such systems as those of Buddhism and Jainism; and though they 
denied the existence of God as a creator, or did not use the idea 
for the promotion of righteousness, and the former practically 
denied the existence of the human soul as a substance, still, these 
systems had the needful personal element in the shape of their 
founders. In the west, however, a theistic system with a god 
who had come to dwell among men arose. The various religious 
systems and superstitions that prevailed in the fourth oentury 
B. 0. are given inihe following passage, occurring; in the Niddesa, 
which though of the nature of a commentary is regarded as one 
of the books of the Pali Buddhistic Canon* : “The deity of the 
lay followers of the Ajlvakas is the Ajivakas, of those of the 
Nighanthas is the Nighanthas, of those of the Jatilas ( ascetics 
wearing long matted hair ) is the Jatilas, of those of the Paribbfi- 
jakas is the Paribbajakas, of those of the Avaruddhakas, is the 
Avaruddhakas, and the deity of those who are devoted to an 
elephant, a horse, a cow, a dog, a crow, Vasudeva, Baladeva, 
Punnabhadda, Manibhadda, Aggi, Nagas, Supannas, Yakkhas, 


1 B.V. V.3.1-2. 

2 This passage has been furnished to me by Mr, Pharmanand Kosambi. 
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fy Asuras, Gandhabbas, Maharajas, Canda, Suriya, Inda, BrahmS, 
Dava, Disa is the elephant, the horse, the cow, the dog, the 
crow, Vasudeva, Baladeva, Punnabhadda, Manibhadda, etc., 
respectively. ” 

Here a Buddhist, who cannot but be expected to show scant 
courtesy to religious systems other than his own, places the 
worshippers of Vasudeva and Baladeva on the same level with 
those of fire, moon, sun and Brahma, and even elephants, crows, 
dogs, eto. But the worship of Vasudeva was destined to become 
the predominant religion of a large part of India even to the 
supersession of that of fire, sun, moon, and Brahma and, of course, 
of (he superstitious adoration of the lower animals. And it will 
be now our duty to traoe its rise and progress. 

§ 3. In his comment on Panini IV. 3. 98. Patanjali distinctly 
states that the Vasudeva contained in the Sutra is the name of the 

r T< rS rJvL U ’ 3 ', e " 0f 0ne who 18 preeminently worshipful, i. e., 
Panin- ^ hQ W ° Vsh}V 0f Vasudeva mus * be regarded to be as old as 


fn2" “ 1 In ! C " pti0n found at M»di in Rajputana*. which un- 
rouJ- Auction of a wall 


tiit? ounsuruction or a wai 

tioned V 1 W °r hiP ° f SaihkarSarm and Vasudeva is men- 
i om the form of the characters in the Inscription it 
appears to have been engraved at least two hundred years B. 

In another Inscription recently discovered at Besnagar*, Helio- 
wTth ZT 11 * 8 h j“ S6lftohave erected aGarudadhvaja or acolumn 
2d o f JTK r F * 1 St the t0P iU 110110111 0f Vasudeva, the 
of Diva S ' k 1 " ° allS himSelf a Bha g &v ata, was the son 

dorof the^V * ” ? “ d isspoken of*.an ambassa- 

. 01 f® Yavana a nd as such came on a political mission from 

Malwa In \l B ] Mgabh , adra ’ wh0 muat have ruled over Eastern 
„„ 8 inscription occurs the name Amtalikita which in 

an kehhood is the same as Antialkidas of the Bactro Zl 

it beWs'TTl! 6 ^ T- 11 ^ * he form oftbe characters show that 

of the second century before the 


1 See JRAS, 1910. p, 168, 

l SI*? ° f BrShmT In30ri P ; ions, No, 6, 
3 Ibid, No, 669, 
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Kristian era. !At that time Vasudeva was worshipped as the god 
of gods and his worshippers were called Bhagavatas. The Bhaga- ' 
vata religion prevailed in the northwestern part of India and was 
adopted even by the Greeks.'' 

In the Inscription No. 1 in the large cave at Nanaghftt 1 * the 
names of Samkarsana and Vasudeva, in a Dvandva compound, 
ocour along with those of other deities in the opening invocation. 
This Inscription appears from the form of the characters to belong 
to the first century before the Christian era. 

*tn the passage in the Mahabhasya in which Patanjali, to 
account for the appearance of the name Vasudeva in Panini IV. 3. 
98, says that this is not the name of a Ksatriya, but that of the 
Worshipful Ondfthe question to be considered is whether Patanjali 
means this Vasudeva to be quite unconnected with the Vasudeva 
of the Vrsni race. From the occurrence of the names Vasudeva and 
Baladeva close to each other in the passage from the Niddesa 
referred to above, and that of Samkarsana and Vasudeva as 
worshipful or divine persons in a Dvandva compound in two of 
three above Inscriptions, it appears that the Vasudeva referred to 
by Patanjali as the Worshipful One must be the Vasudeva of the 
Vrsni race. But to account for the appearance of the name in the 
Sutra, though the required form can be made. up in accordance 
with the next Sutra ( Panini, IV. 3. 99), Patanjali says that 
Panini looks at Vasudeva in his capacity as a divine person and 
not as a Ksatriya. One must take it in this sense, since the 
Ghosundi Inscription noticed above, in which Samkarsana and 
Vasudeva are associated as worshipful persons, must be older 
than Patanjali himself. Besides, Patanjali begins the discussion 
of the Sutra by first taking Vasudeva as the name of a Ksatriya 
and raising an objection against it. This objection is answered 
in one way, Vasudeva being still regarded as a Ksatriya, and it is 
only optionally that he gives another explanation, that that name 
is not the name of a Ksatriya, but of a^livine person. This optional 
explanation given in the last resort must, therefore, be understood 
in the sense given above. And from all the accounts of the 
Bhagavata school contained in the whole literature it is clear that 
the worshipful Vasudeva belonged to the Vrsni race. 


1 Ibid, No. 1112. 
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HI. analysis of the Narayamya Section of the 
Mahabharata. 

§ 4. Having thus established on irrefragable evidence the 
existence during the three or four centuries before Christ of a 
religion with Vasudeva as its central figure, and of a school of his 
followers, known by the name of Bhagavata, I will now proceed 
to examine the detailed accounts contained in the literature and 
especially in the Mahabharata. This was not done before, because 
the date of the Mahabharata or any portion of it cannot be ascer¬ 
tained with any approach to certainty. The Narayamya section 
of the Santiparvan, to which we shall devote a detailed considera¬ 
tion, is, however, older than Samkaracarya, who quotes from it. 

Narada is represented to have gone to the Badarikasrama to 
see Nara and Narayana. The latter was engaged in the perfor¬ 
mance of religious rites. Narada asked Narayana whom he wor¬ 
shipped, while he himself was the Supreme Lord. Narayana told 
him that he worshipped his original Prakrti (form), the source of 
all that is and that is to be. Nara and Narayana as well as Krsna 
and Hari, sons of Dharma, are represented as the four forms of the. 
Supreme. 

Narada flies into the sky to see that original Prakrti and 
alights on a peak of Meru. There he saw white men without sense, 
not eating anything, sinless, with heads like umbrellas, making a 
sound like that of thundering clouds and devoted to Bhagavat. 
Then Yudhisthira asked Bhlsma who those people were, and how 
they came to be what they were. Bhlsma tells the story of the 
king Vasu Uparicara, who worshipped God according to the 
SStvata Vidhi (form of ritual). He was a glorious king honoured 
by Indra, devoted to truth and holy. The best of the learned in 
the Pancar&tra system were honoured with the first seat at dinner 
by him. 

The narrator then proceeds to mention the Citrasikhandins, who 
appear to be the original promulgators of this religion. The 
mountain Meru was the place where they revealed it. They were 
seven, consisting of Marici, Atri, Angiras, Pulastya, Pulaha, 
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Kratu and Vasistha. The eighth was Svayarhbhuva. From these 
eight, emanated this excellent Sastra. This they promulgated in 
the presence of the great Bhagavt, who said to the Rsis: “You 
have composed a hundred thousand excellent Slokas (stanzas), 
which contain rules for all the affairs of men and are in harmony 
with Yajus, Saman, Be, and Atharvangiras, and lay down precepts 
about the religion of action as well as that of contemplation or 
repose. I created Brahman from my peaceful and Rudra from my 
wrathful nature. This Sastra will be handed down from person 
to person until it reaches Brhaspati. From Brhaspati the king 
Yasu will obtain it. The king will follow this Sastra and will 
become my devotee. After his death this Sastra will he lost. ” 
Telling all this the great god disappeared. Then the Citrasi- 
khandins spread the religion until it reached Brhaspati. 

Then the old Kalpa having ende'd and the son of Ahgiras, the 
priest of the gods, being born, the gods were happy. The king 
Vasu Uparicara was his first pupil. He learned this Sastra from 
Brhaspati. At one time he brought forward an extensive horse- 
sacrifice, but no animal was killed on the occasion. The oblations 
were devised in accordance with the words of the Aranyakas. The 
god of gods showed himself to Vasu and accepted his oblation, but 
was unseen by anybody else. Since the oblation was taken away 
by Hari without showing himself to Brhaspati, the latter got angry 
and dashed upwards the sacrificial ladle. At that sacrifice Ekata, 
Dvita, and Trita, sons of Prajapati, aud sixteen Rsis, many of whom 
are now known as the authors of literary works, such as Medhatithi, 
Tittiri, and Tandy a, are represented to have been present. 

When Brhaspati was angry, they all said that the great Hari 
was not to be seen by any man at random; but by one who 
was favoured by his grace. Ekata, Dvita and Trita said : “ On 
one occasion we went to the north for the attainment of eternal 
blisi near the Milky Ocean, and practised austerities for four 
thoi sand years and at the end a voice ip'tho air declared: ‘ Well, 
how can you see that great Lord ? In the Milky Ocean there is a 
W h te Island where there are men possessing the lustre cf the moon, 
win are the devotees of the god, possess no senses, do not eat any¬ 
thing and, being devoted solely to the god ( Ekantin or mono¬ 
theistic ), are absorbed in him, who is bright like the sun, Go to 
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that island-, there shines my soul \ Accordingly we went to the 
white island, and, dazzled by the light of that being, were not able 
to see him, Then the truth flashed upon us that the god cannot 
be seen by us unless we have gone through austerities. After 
further austerities for a hundred years we saw the men of the 
lustre of the moon with their minds fully absorbed in the contem¬ 
plation of God. The refulgence of each man was like that of the 
sun on the last day. Then we heard a sound •* ‘ Jitam te Pundarl- ; 
kaksa 7 etc.-— ( Triumphant art thou, Lotus-eyed one I). A short 
time after, a voice in the air declared : ‘ Go you away as you 
came. That great being is not to be seen by one who is not deyot- 
ed to him 7 . Then we returned without being able to see him. How 
then will you be able to see him ? ” Having heard this from 
Ekata, Dvita and Trita, Brhaspati finished the sacrifice. 

Vasu Uparicara had to live in a hole in the earth on account of 
the curse of the Rsis, who in a controversy with the gods main¬ 
tained that no animal should be sacrificed, but only vegetable 
grain, while the gods contended that a goat should be sacrificed. 
The question was referred to Vasu who declared in favour of the 
gods. Vasu was raised from the hole by Narayana, whom he had 
devotedly worshipped, by sending his Garuda to lift him up. He 
was thbnce taken to the Brahma world. 

The story ot Narada’s visit to Svetadvipa is then continued. 
He praises the great Being by uttering names expressive of his 
purity and grandeur, and the great Being then manifested himself 
to him saying that he was not to be seen by one who was not solely 
devoted to him ( Ekantin ), and that, as Narada was such a one, 
he showed himself to him. He then proceeds to explain to him 
the religion of Vasudeva. Vasudeva is the supreme soul, the in¬ 
ternal soul of all souls. He is the supreme creator. All-living be¬ 
ings are represented by Samkarsana, who is a form of Vasudeva. 
From Sarhkarsana sprang Pradyumna, the mind, and from 
Pradyumna Aniruddha, self-consciousness. “ Those who are devo¬ 
ted to me enter into me and are released. ” The great being calls 
the four mentioned above his forms ( Murtis ). The production of 
one form from another is also mentioned, a 1 these forms are, how¬ 
ever, styled his forms ( Murtis ). He then proceeds to mention the 
creation of gods and all other things by himself and their final 
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dissolution into himself. Then are mentioned his incarnations 
(Avataras), viz. Varaha, Narasimha, the oppressor of Bali, Rama 
of the Bhrgu race and destroyer of the Ksatriyas, Rama Dasarathi, 
and "he who will come into existence for the destruction of 
Kamsa at Mathura and after having killed many demons will 
finally settle at Dvaraka.' ’ In this manner having done all things 
by his four Murtis, he destroyed Dvaraka with the Satvatas and 
went to Brahmaloka. After Narada had heard this from the 
supreme Narayana, he returned to Badarikatrama. 

What follows at the end of chapter 339 and in the next four 
chapters has little bearing on our subject, except that in one of 
them the etymological sense of Vasudeva is given as one whp' 
covers the whole world and is the resting-place ( AdhivSsa ) of all 
beingB. 

In ohapter 344 the path of those who are free from sin is given 
thus *—The sun is the gate, and after entrance all their [material 
impurities being burnt, they remain as atoms in him; then 
released from him, they enter into the Aniruddha form, and be¬ 
coming mind, enter into the Pradyumna form. Leaving that, 
form, they enter into that of Samkarsana, i. e„ the form of the 
individual soul (Jlva). Afterwards being free from the three 
Gunas, they enter into the Supreme Soul, who exists everywhere 
and who is Vasudeva. 

In chapter 346 Vaisampayana relates to Janamejaya that the 
Dharma which Narad a got from ‘the Lord of the world’, Narayana 
himself, in all its details and peculiarities, was explained briefly 
to him (Janamejaya) in the Harigita. In chapter 348 this 
Ekantika Dharma is represented to be the same as that which 
was eommunieated to Arjuna at the beginning of the war. At 
the creation of each Brahma, this Dharma was revealed by 
Narayana, and then at the end of the Brahma it was lost. In the 
account of the fourth Brahma the Dharma revealed is twice called 
Satvata. In this manner it goes on up to the present or the 
Beventh Brahma, in which that Dharma was first communicated 
to Pitamaha, and from him it passed in succession to Daksa, his 
grandson, the eldest Adilya, Vivasvat, Manu and Iksvaku. Later 
on it is stated that this original great eternal Dharma, difficult to 
be known and to be followed, is professed by the Satvatas. 

3 | B. (J. Btumdarl^r’s Weffcs, Vol IV. J 
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This Dharma is associated with the non-slaughter ol animals 
(Ahimsa ) and when properly exercised, the lord Hari is pleased 
with it. Sometimes one Vyuha or form of the Lord is taught 
and sometimes two, three or four. Vaisarhpayana winds up by 
saying that he has thus explained the Ekantadharma. 

§ 5. Here we have two accounts, the second of which is inter¬ 
woven with the first. The former, however, appear to relate to 
a more ancient condition of things. The points to be noticed are 
these: 1. At the sacrifice instituted by Yasu Uparicara no 
animals were killed. 2. The oblations were devised in accordance 
with the teachings of the Aranyakas which include the Upanisads. 

3. The chief deity was the God of gods, who is also called Hari. 

4. This Hari or God of gods is not to be seen by one who follows 
the sacrificial mode of worship, such as Brhaspati did, nor by 
persons who practise austerities for thousands of years, as Ekata, 
Dvita and Trita did, but by one who worships Him with devotion 
as Vasu Uparicara did. 

Here then is an attempt to introduce a religious reform on 
more conservative principles than Buddhism and Jainism did. 
The repudiation of the slaughter of animals and the inefficacy of 
sacrificial worship and austerities are common to this religious 
reform with Buddhism. But that the supreme lord Hari is to be 
worshipped with devotion, and the words of the Aranyakas are 
not to be rejected, are doctrines which are peculiar to it. Vasu 
Uparicara s story goes so far only. 

In the main account, according to which Narada visited the 
White Island, we have a re-assertion of the doctrine that the 
Supreme Soul can be seen by one who worships him with devotion. 
The great Narayana manifests himself to him and explains the 
religion of Vasudeva and his three other forms ( Vyuhas ). He 
also mentions the future incarnations of Vasudeva, and one of 
these is that assumed at Mathura for the destruction of Kamsa. 
The supreme Narayana indentifies himself with Vasudeva in his 
four forms ( Vyuhas ). At the end it is'stated that the religion is 
followed by the Satvatas. 

These two accounts seem to represent two stages in the pro* 
of Ifl tty the worship of Vasudeva and 
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s three other forme is not known. The Supreme God is named 
Hari, and his worship has net thoroughly emancipated itself from 
the religion of sacrifices. The reform had no reference to specific 
historical personages and was promulgated by certain sages who 
are called Citrasikhandins and whose names had been handed 
down by tradition. The later account connects the reform with 
Vasudeva and his brother, son and grandson, and the new religion 
is represented to have been identical with that taught in the 
Bhagavadglta. This reformed system is said to have been pro¬ 
mulgated by Narayana himself. 

It thus appears that the idea of a religion of devotion arose 
in earlier times, but it received a definite shape when Vasudeva 
revealed the Gita to Arjuna, and led to the formation of an 
independent Sect, when his brother, sen and grandson were asso¬ 
ciated with him as his forms presiding over certain psychological 
categories, or as persons created by him for the purpose. That 
sect became conterminous with’ the race of the Satvatas. We have 
now to consider who these Satvatas were. 

IY. The Satvatas and their Religion. 

§ 6. In the Adiparvun, Vasudeva addressing the Vrsnis says 
that Partha does not think them who are Satvatas to be covetous. 
Vasudeva is called Satvata ip Adip. 218. 12 ; Krtavarman in Adip. 
22J. 31; Satyaki in Dronap. 97. 36 ; and Janardana in Udyogap. 
70. 7. At the end of chap. 66 of the Bhlsmaparvan, Bhlsma says : 

“ This eternal god, mysterious, beneficent and loving should be 
known as Vasudeva, and Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and 
Sudras worship him by their devoted actions. At the end of the 
Dvapara and the beginning of the Kali age, he was sung or 
expounded by Samkarsana according to the Satvata rites (Vidhi).' “ 

At the end of chap. 12 of the third book of the Visnu-Purana 
it is stated in the account of the genealogy of the Yadavas and 
the Vrsnis that Satvata was the son of Arhsa, and all his des¬ 
cendants were after him called Satvatas. The Bhagavata repre¬ 
sents the Satvatas as calling the highest Brahman Bhagavat and 
Vasudeva (IX.9.49), and having a peculiar mode of worshipping 
him' It mentions the Satvatas along with the Andhakas and 
Vrsnis, which were Yadava tribes (I. 14. 25 ; III. 1. 29), and calls 
Vasudeva, Satvatarsabha (X. 58. 42; XI. 27. 5 ). 
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In Patafljali under Panini IV. 1. 114, Vasudeva and 
BsLladeva are given as derivatives from Vrsni names in 
the sense of sons of Vasudeva and Baladeva. Instances given 
by the Kasika of the same are Vasudeva and Aniruddha. Here 
Aniruddha means the son of Aniruddha, and therefore V&sudeva 
must mean the son of Vasudeva and not of Vasudeva, as will ap¬ 
pear from what follows. In the latter work under Panini VI. 2. 
34, Sini-Vasudevah is given as a Dvandva of royal Vrsni names, 
each of them being in the plural, and Samkarsana-Vasudevau as a 
Dvandva of royal Vrrni names each being in the singular, so that 
VSsudeva means both the individual of that name and his sons. 

From all this and such other passages from Patanjali it will ap¬ 
pear that Satvata was another name of the Vrsni race of which 
Vasudeva, Sarhkarsana, and Aniruddha were members, and that 
the Satvatas had a religion of their own according to which 
Vasudeva was worshipped as the Supreme Being, and thus the 
account given above from the Narayanlya is amply confirmed. 

§ 7. It therefore appears that this religion of devotion to Vasu¬ 
deva ascends as high into antiquity as Panini himself. As I have 
mentioned elsewhere, the Ksatriyas engaged themselves in active 
speculations on religious matters about the time of theUpanisads, 1 
ahd are'mentioned even as the original possessors of the new 
knowledge. Siddhartha and Mahavlra founded in this period of in¬ 
tellectual fermentation new systems of religion in the east or the 
Magadha country, which discarded or passed over in silence 
the doctrine of the existence even of God and laid down self- 
abnegation and a course of strict moral conduct as the way to salva¬ 
tion. They belonged to the Sakya and Jnatrka races of Ksatriyas, 
and Buddhism and Jainism might be considered to be the re¬ 
ligions of those tribes. The west, however, was not so radical in 
its speculations, and the race of Satvatas developed a system of re¬ 
ligion which took up the ideas of a Supreme God and devotion to 
him as the mode of salvation. 

ese Satvatas and the worship of Vasudeva-Krsna seem clear¬ 
ly to be alluded to by Megasthenes, who was the Macedonian 

1 Verhandlungen des VII. Internat. OrieHtalisten-CongresB zu Wien. Ar. 

Sect., pp. 108-9. [ This article is included in Vol. I of this Edition.— 
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assador at the court of Candragupta, the Maurya. Candra- 
gupta reigned in the last quarter of the fourth century B. C]' The 
statement of Megasthenes is that Herakles was specially worship¬ 
ped by the Sourasenoi, an Indian nation, in whose land are two 
great cities, Methora and Kleisobora, and through it flows the 
navigable river Jobares. The Sourasenoi were the Surasenas, a 
tribe of Ksatriyas, who lived in the region in which was situated 
Mathura, corresponding to Methora in the above passage, and in 
which flowed the river Jobares, which has been idententified with 
the Jumna or Yamuna. If the Vasudeva-Krsna worship prevail¬ 
ed in the time of the first Maurya, it must have originated long 
before the establishment of the Maurya dynasty, and my assertion 
that it owes its origin to the stream of thought whioh began with 
theUpanisads and culminated in the east in Buddhism and Jainism, 
and arose about the time of the latter, is confirmed. 

The name expressive of the Supreme Spirit was, however, in 
the early period Vasudeva alone. In the passage from the Niddesa 
and the three Inscriptions Vasudeva is the name that occurs. 

In the Bhagavadgita ( VII. 19 ) it is stated that “He who pos¬ 
sesses knowledge gives himself up to me, believing Vasudeva to be 
all/' Even in the Bhagavata Mantra of twelve syllables whioh 
is usually repeated at the present day and whioh is mentioned by 
Hemadri, it is to Vasudeva that obeisance is made.’ In Bhlsmap. 
chap. 65 Brahmadeva, addressing the Supreme Spirit (PurusaPara- 
mesvara), entreats him to become the increaser of the Yadu race, and 
then, referring apparently to a foregone age, he says: O Vasudeva I 
this great secret I have communicated to thee throughthy favour 
as it really is. Having created thyself as the God Samkarsana, thou 
didst procreate thy son Pradyumna. He created Aniruddha who 
is Visnu himself, and he created me (Brahmadeva), who am made 
up of Vasudeva and created by thee. Dividing thyself in this way 
be born as a human being again. ” In the beginning of chapter 
66 of the same Parvan, Prajapati speaks of himself as having ask¬ 
ed the supreme lord of all to dwell in the world of men as Vasu¬ 
deva (to become incarnate). This Supreme Spirit should, it is said. 


1 Vratakhapda (Bibl. Ind.) p, 235, The Mantra is 0* namo Bhagavate YSm- 
devSya. 
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N3» known as Vasudeva, and throughout the chapter that name 

alone is used in speaking of the eternal God, 

The substance of these two chapters seems to be that in a for¬ 
mer age the Supreme Spirit Vasudeva created Samkarsana and the 
rest up to the Brahma himself, and on the present occasion the 
latter asked him again to be bom in the Yadu race as Vasudeva, 
dividing himself into four parts as on the previous occasion. Thus 
Vasudeva was the name of the teacher of the religion of devotion, 
and there appears to be an implication here that he existed with 
the other three in a previous age. Even as a member of the Vrsni 
race the name Vasudeva occurs in the examples quoted above 
from the Mahabhasya and Kasika and no other. 

In the passages quoted by me in my article 1 on “ Allusions to 
Krsna etc.,” the name Krsna occurs three times, Vasudeva in 
three passages and Janardana in one. But in Kielhorn's Edition 
of the Mahabhasya, which is more accurate than the Benares edi¬ 
tion which I then used, the reading Krsna in two of the three 
plaoes is supported by one Manuscript only ; and Vasudeva occurs 
instead of Krsna in one of the two plaoes and the other is entirely 
omitted, so that Vasudeva is used four times and Krsna only once. 
In the BhagavadgltS ( X. 37) the Bhagavat says that of the 
Vrsnis he is Vasudeva. 

; m the Buddhist Ghatajataka the two eldest sons of TJpasagara 
and Devagabbha are named Vasudeva and Baladeva. In the 
prose narrative no other name is given, but the names 
Kfinha and Kesava occur in the verses that are interwoven 
with the prose. The commentator remarks on the first verse that 
he is there addressed by his Gotra name Kanha, for he belonged 
to the Kanhayana Gotra, thus showing his belief that Vasudeva 
was the true proper name of the person. This belief he expresses 
again in his commentary on a verse occurring in the Mahaum- 
maggajataka, in which Jambavati is mentioned as the beloved 
queen of Vasudeva Kanha. Here also Vasudeva is mentioned as 
belonging to the Kanhayana Gotra, and from the verse . itself, in 
which Vasudevassa Kanhassa occurs, it would appear, that Kanha 

1. Ind. Ant., Vol. Ill, pp. 14 ff. [ This article is included, in Vol. I of this 
Edition,—}*. B. U.) 
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the family name, the sense being Vasudeva, the Kanha, so 
that the author of the verse itself would seem to regard Vasudeva 
as the proper name of the individual, and thus he and the prose 
narrative agree. 

§ 8. Thus then Vasudeva appears to be a proper name and not 
a patronymic, and when the Vasudeva religion or the Bhagavata 
school took its rise, that was the name by which the Supreme 
Deity was known. The conception of Vasudeva as his father 
must have arisen afterwards, as appears to me from the example 
Va^udevah given in the Mahabhasya in the sense of “ son or 
descendant of Vasudeva >? , and not “ of Vasudeva as must be 
inferred from the analogous instance of Baladeva from Baladeva. 
Baladeva was associated with Vasudeva and not with Vasudeva.' 

Krsna, Janardara, and Kesava do not appear to be Vrsni 
names and were given to Vasudeva in subsequent times when his 
worship had widely spread. All those three occur in Patanjali 
also, but the two latter only once so far as I know. But of these 
the name Krsna is more important than the other two and many 
others that are used. It appears to be as much a proper name as 
Vasudeva, though the latter has a religious signification specially 
attached to it. How then did this name Krsna come to be used ? 
It was die name of one of the Vedic Rsis, the composer of hymn 

of the eighth Mandala. He speaks of himself as Krsna in 
verses 3 and 4 of the hymn. The author of the AnukramanI calls 
him an Angirasa or descendant of Angirasa. In the KB. (XXX. 9) 
apparently the same Krsna Angirasa is alluded to and is repre¬ 
sented to have ‘seen’ the evening libation in its connection with 
the Brahmanacchamsin priest. Krsna occurs in a Gana attached 
to Panini, IV. 1. 96. In the Gana connected with Panini IV. 1. 99 
Kisna and Rana are represented to form the Gotra names Karsna- 
yana and Ranayana. These were Brahmana Gotras falling under 
the group of Vasisthas. The former is the Gotra alluded to by 
the commentator on the verses in the J^iakas noticed above. But 
ue apparently does not confine it to the Brahmana class. Then 
the name Krsna as the son of DevakI occurs In the Chandogya- 
Upahisad ( III. 17.). He was the pupil of Ghora, who was an 
Angirasa. If Krsna was also an Angirasa, which is not impro¬ 
bable, it must be inferred that there was a tradition about Krsna 
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as a sage from the time of the Bgvedic hymns to the time of the 
Chandogya-Upanisad, and about a Gotra of the name of K5rsna- 
yana, which literally means collection of Krsnas, of which the 
original Krsna was the founder. This tradition gave rise to the 
identification of the sage Krsna with Vasudeva, when he was 
raised to the rank of the supreme deity. Just as the name Jana- 
mejaya, the son of Pariksit, which occurs in the AB., was in 
subsequent times used as the name of the person to whom the 
Mahabharata was narrated, and a genealogy was given to him 
from Arjuna, the Pandava, so it is possible that Vasudeva was 
identified with the sage Krsna and a genealogy given to him in 
the Vrsni race through Sura and Vasudeva. 

Perhaps the best explanation of the fact of Vasudeva having 
been called Krsna is that given by the commentator of the GathSs 
or verses of the Jatakas, supported, as it appears to me, by the 
author of the Gathas himself, that Krsna was a Gotra name, The 
Gotra Karsnayana which corresponds to Kanhayana is not only 
mentioned as a Brahmana Gotra belonging to the Vasistha group 
in the Gana alluded to above, but is stated to have belonged to 
■the Parasara subdivision of that group in the Matsyapurana, 
ch. 200’. Though this was a Brahmana and Parasara Gotra, it 
could be assumed for sacrificial purposes by a Ksatriya, for accord¬ 
ing to A6valayana ( Sr. S. XII. 15 ) the Gotra and the ancestors 
-Invoked of the Ksatriyas are those of their priests or chaplains, 
and the only Bsi ancestors that all the Ksatriyas have are 
M&nava, Aila and Paururavasa. The name of these do not 
distinguish one Ksatriya family from another, and, to answar the 
purposes of such a distinction, the Gotra and ancestors of the 
priest are assumed. Vasudeva therefore belonged to the Karsna¬ 
yana Gotra, though it was a Brahmana and Parasara Gotra, and 
as belonging to this Gotra he could be called Krsna by name. 
Having come to be known by that name, all the traditions about 
the learning and spiritual insight of the old Krsna, and also of his 
being the son of DevakI were engrafted on him, and thus in the 
Sabhaparvan 38, Bhisma says that one of the two reasons for 
giving the highest honours to Krsna was that he possessed the 
knowledge of the Vedas and dependent treatises ( Vedangas), and 
that he was also a sacrificial priest ( Btvij). The Hindu habit of 


l also ip fucuHottui^a’s PfavararoAnjari,. Mysore edition. 
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ght of identifying one god with others by regarding the latter 
either as forms or incarnations of the former, and thus evolving 
monotheism out of polytheism, led to the identification of this 
Yasudeva with other gods and with the boy Krsna of Gokula. 
These we will notice later, on. 

§ 9, In the Narayanlya we have an explanation of the Bhaga- 
vata or P&ncaratra system. This system also we will notice , in 
its ripened form later. In the meanwhile we will turn our atten¬ 
tion to the statement that the Ekantika-Dharma founded by 
Yasudeva has been explained in the Harigita and on the occasion 


"(CT 
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when the armies of the Kurus and 

The 


the Pandavas stood face to 
allusion is of course to the 


face and Arjuna lost heart. 

Bhagavadglta.' 

This passage is noticed in the Bhaktisutra ( 83 ) and its com¬ 
mentary, in which it is stated that Ekantabhava (which is the 
subject of the Narayanlya ), or devotion to one only, is Bhaltfri 
alone, since the former is recognised in that passage as identical 
with the main topic of the Bhagavadglta. But the Bhagavadglta 
contains no allusion to the Vyuhas or forms of , the Supreme, 
Sarhkarsana and others,^while the latter form a characteristic of 
the Bhagavata school. The Gita, however, mentions as the 
Prakrtis of Vasudeva the five elements, the mind, Buddhi or 
knowledge, and egoism as well as Jiva (VII, 4, 5), The last is 
identified with Sarhkarsana in the Bhagavata system, egoism with 
Aniruddha, and mind, with which probably Buddhi is associated, 
with Pradyumna. 

What appears to be the fact is this : The Bhagavadglta was 
composed before the doctrines of the Bhagavata school were 
reduced to a system, and it was then that the three of the 
Prakrtis of the Supreme were personified into Sarhkarsana, Pra¬ 
dyumna and Aniruddha, who were members of the family of 
Vasudeva. In the prevalent worship, however, Sarhkarsana alone 
is found associated with Vasudeva inearly times, as is seen from 
the Inscriptions, and the passage from the Niddesa noticed! in the 
beginning.' Patanjalialso notices, under Panini II. 2. 34, a verse 
in which it is stated that certain musical instruments are sounded 
in a gathering in the temple of Dhanapati, Rama and Kesava. 
X Ant<ftfr. 3. [N. B. u7J~ 

3 (R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV, ] 
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Here Rama and KeSava are Balarama and Vasudeva-Krsna, and 
it is clear that there were festive gatherings at their temples in 
Patanjali’s time. If the passage in Patanjali under Panini VI. 
3. 6, Janardana with himself as the fourth ”, i. e, with three 
companions, may be taken to allude to the three Vyuhas, then it 
must be understood that the four Vyuhas, Vasudeva, Samkarsana, 
Pradyumna and Amiruddha, were known in Patanjali’s time. Still 
it is doubtful, and it may be taken for granted that the two 
Vyuhas, Vasudeva and Samkarsana, only were known up to the 
time of the latest Inscription which is to be referred to about the 
beginning of the first century before the Christian era, so that 
the system of four Vyuhas was not fully developed up to that 
time. 


If this reasoning is correct, it will be seen that the date o> the 
Bhagavadglta, which contains no mention of the Vyuhas, or per¬ 
sonified forms, is much earlier than those of the Inscriptions, the 
Nidddsa and Patan.ali, i. e., it was composed not latter than the 
beginning of the fourth century before the Christian era. How 
much earlier it is difficult to say. At the time when the Gita 
was conceived and composed, the identification of Vasudeva with 
Narayana had not taktn place, nor had his being an incarnation 
of Visnu come to be acknowledged, as appears from the work it¬ 
self. When his Viraj or universe-form was shown to Arjuna, as 
represented in the eleventh chapter, he is twice addressed by the 
latter as Visnu on account of his dazzling brilliance, which render¬ 
ed every thing hot, and filled the whole universe. Here Visnu is 
alluded to as the chief of the Adityas and not as the supreme be¬ 
ing, and Vasudeva was Visnu in this sense, as mentioned in 
chapter 10, because the best thing of a group or class is represent¬ 
ed to be his Vibhuti or special manifestation. 


§ 10. A characteristic of a new system of religion that comes 
into vogue is, that the followers are not satisfied with the idea; that 
the person known ao the founder .originate d the system. They push 
hack the origin by many ages. Siddharthaka was preceded by 
many Buddhas, so was Mahavlra by many Tirthomk'aras. So in 
the case of the Bhagavata school we have seen that that system 
was taught by Narayana at the beginning of each Erahman, and 
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existing Brahman it was first taught to Pitamaha or Pra- 
japati and thence it passed to Daksa, Vivasvat, Manu and 
Iksv&ku. This last order of its revelation is alluded to at the 
beginning of the fourth chapter of the Gita, whioh confirms the 
tradition noticed in the Narayanlya about the identity of the 
religion of the Gita with the Ek&ntika religion revealed by Nara- 
yana. In this respect of pushing baok the origin the Bhagavata 
system resembles Buddhism and Jainism. 

Y. Substance of the Bhagavadgita. 

§ 11. We will now pass under review the main contents of 
the Bhagavadgita, as from all appearances it is the earliest exposi¬ 
tion of the Bhakti system or the Ex&ntika Dharma. 

Chapter II. Arjuna is reluctant to fight because it involves 
the destruction of his near and revered relatives and of other men. 
Bhagavat endeavours to remove the reluctance by speaking of the 
eternity and indestructibility of the human soul. Here are two 
stanzas which Occur, with a variation in one of the lines, in the 
Katha Upanisad- Then to fight is spoken of as the duty of a 
Ksatriya for whom there is no other good than a just fight. This 
mode of thinking is characterised as being Savhkbya, and the 
Yoga mode then follows. 

The condition of mind in the Yoga mode is a determined will. 
Those who according to the precepts of the Veda perform rites for 
fulfilment of various desires, cannot have a determined steadfast 
will. For attaining such a will one should think only of the deed 
to be done and not-of the fruits to be derived from it. With a 
concentrated mind and without any attachment to other objects 
one should devote oneself to the deed alone. By such devotion to 
acts with a determined will, man finally attains inflexibility of 
will ( becomes Sthitaprajna ), and all his desires being uprooted, 
he attains complete serenity of soul or the Braliml condition. 
When he is in this condition at the time of death, he obtains 
quiescence in Brahman. This comes Jio the same doctrine as that 
stated in the Katha and Brhadaranyaka-Upanisads, that when all 
desires in the heart are uprooted, the mortal becomes immortal 
and attains to Brahman.' The discipline, however, prescribed for 

1. YadS sarve praujucyantg yesya hrdi sritah, KU. VI, 14, and alsq 

BU. IV. 4.7. 
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the attainment of this end is not simply moral, hut religious also, 
sir.03 it is- stated that after having controlled the senses which 
raader the mind restless, a man should devote himself to 
Bhagavat. 

§ 12. Chapter III. There are two' paths, that of devotion to 
knowledge for the Samkhyas, and that of devotion to Karman or 
action for the Yogins. Every one is born for a life of activity, but 
the deeds done do not tie him down to the world, if he does them 
for worship (Yajfia) and not for his private purposes. No Karman 
is necessary for one whose enjoyments consist in himself, who is 
satisfied with himself and contented in himself. But for other 
people action is necessary, and it must he done without any selfish 
desire. Janaka and others obtained perfection by devoting them¬ 
selves to aotions alone, i. e., by the pursuit of an aotive life. But 
the aotion should he dedicated to the Supreme, and one should 
not seek any fruit for himself. But such a frame of mind is not 
attainable by ordinary men, who are under the influence of their 
physical nature and sensual passions. 

Then a question is asked what it is that prompts man to sin. 
The reply is that it is desire and anger which are all-powerful and 
envelop a man’s spiritual existence. Desire acts through the 
senses, but intelligence is superior to the senses, and superior to 
this latter is the will (Buddhi) and the soul is superior to Buddhi. 
Knowing oneself to he higher than Buddhi, one should curb one¬ 
self by efforts and kill desire which acts through the series, viz., 
senses, intellect, will. Here the superiority of one faculty over 
another is an idea borrowed from the Katha-Upanisad. In con¬ 
nection with the teaching that action should be done disinterested¬ 
ly, Bhagavat makes the closest possible approach to the Samkhya 
doctrine that the soul being deluded by egoism ( Aharhkara) 
regards himself as the agent of the actions done by the qualities 
of nature ( Prakrti), and that, misled by the qualities of nature, 
he forms an attachment to the qualities and actions. 

§ 13. Chapter IV. The chapter begins with Bhagavat's men¬ 
tion of his communication of this system to Vivasvat in the first 
instance, as alluded to above. 1 Incidentally the question of his ex- 


1 Ante, p. 1 . [ ST. B. U. ] 
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"^litence at the time of Vivasvat oomes up, and he then explains his 
being born again and again; and assuming incarnations for the 
destruction of the wioked by means of his Prhkrti. They who 
know the incarnations and the celestial deeds of Bhagavat, are 
released from the body and are not boni again. By means of 
knowledge, men, being purified and their passions destroyed, and 
being devoted to him and resorting to him and resting on him, 
attained to the condition of Bhagavat. Bhagavat resorts to men 
in the manner in whioh they resort to him; men everywhere 
follow his path. 

The idea of action without attachment is further developed. 
The metaphorical Yajnas are mentioned, such as the sacrifice of 
the senses into the fire of restraint, of the objects of the senses 
into the senses, of the operation of the senses and of the vital 
breaths into the fire of Yoga, which is the control of the self. All 
these Yajnas cannot be accomplished without acts. Of these the 
Yajna of knowledge is the best; for by its means one sees all 
things in one-self and in God ( Supreme spirit). This highest 
knowledge brings about freedom from all sin, and destroys the 
polluting effect of action. The realisation of the Yoga sets aside 
the significance of the actions. This highest knowledge puts an end 
to all doubt and one becomes a spirit—-a spirit totally free. When 
acts are done in this condition, they do not defile a person.—Here 
the tendency to rationalise Yajnas or sacrifices, which set in in 
the Upanisad period, is seen in a developed form, since the re¬ 
straint of the senses, the attainment of knowledge, and such other 
practices are characterised as Yajnas or sacrifices. 

Another point that deserves notice is the statement that Bha¬ 
gavat deals with men in the manner in which they deal with him, 
that is, the spirit with which God is approached by men is re¬ 
ciprocated by God. This is followed by the affirmation that men 
everywhere, whatever the differences of their views, follow the 
path of Bhagavat. Here lies, inf germ, the principle that all reli¬ 
gions have a basis of truth in them. 

§ 14. Chapter Y. Samkhya and Yoga are brought into connec¬ 
tion with Sainnyasa and Karmayoga. They are hot independent 
of each other. Following either thoroughly, one' obtains the fruit 
of both. The place which is obtained bp Samkhyas is obtained also 
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^by Yogas. For Jfianayajila or sacrifice of knowledge enabling a 
man to see all things in himself and in God, and this knowledge 
bringing about freedom from sin, the same condition is attained 
to, which an aotive life or pursuit of actions ( Karmayoga) brings 
about, when the actions are done disinterestedly cr without aim¬ 
ing at the fruit, with an eye directed towards Brahman only, the 
true essenoe of things. Though this is so, still Samnyasa is diffi¬ 
cult to b8 realised without Yoga. With Yoga one attains to it 
soon. A Yogin does not think that he does something when he 
sees, hears, eats, sleeps, etc. This is so when these acts are done 
without any attachment, the aim being the realisation of 
Brahman. The Yogi ns perform deeds by their body, mind, will, 
or simply by their senses, without any attachment for the sake of 
spiritual purification. By means of Yoga, Jnana is obtained, and 
in this condition man looks at all things alike. When a man 
looks at all things with the same regard, what he aims at is the 
Brahman and in it he rests. This leads to the consideration of 
the final peaoa in Brahman and the method of attaining it. This 
peace in Brahman resembles the condition of an Arhat in Bud¬ 
dhism, but the Bhagavadgita does not end there and adds that in 
this condition of deliverance a person comes to know the Supreme 
Soul as one to whom all kinds of worship and austere practices 
are directed as the lord of all worlds and the friend of all beings; 
and it is this knowledge that leads to peace. 

§ 15. Chapter VI. He who does not attach himself to the re¬ 
sult of his aotions and does what he ought to do, is Sarhnyasin as 
well as Yogin. Earman or action is necessary to become a sage 
(Muni). When he has attained the dignity of a sage, the essence 
of it is peace. Then follows a description of the state of a man 
who has attained Yoga. Practice of Yoga, or contemplation, is 
then described. When a man goes through the Yoga practices, he 
attains serenity in Bhagavat, i. e., becomes absorbed in him in 
peace. All the functions of the mind are suspended in the con¬ 
dition of Yoga. Seeing himself by himself he rests in himself. 

Then follows an explanation of the process of abstraction and 
concentration. A Yogin sees himself in all things and all things in 
himself, looks at all things in the same light. The Supreme Spirit 
is not lost to himv.’ho sees Him everywhere and.sees everything in 
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, the Supreme Spirit. He who looks upon the Bhagavat as one, 
though he exists in all things, exists in him, though he moves 
about everywhere. He who regards all as himself ( and looks 
upon them in the same light) in matters of happiness and misery 
is the best Yogin. Then Arjuna remarks on the difficulty of this 
Yoga. “ The mind ” he says, “ is restless But Bhagavat re¬ 
plies that it can be controlled by practice as well as by reflection 
on the vanity of things ( Vairagya ). At the ent Bhagavat teaches 
that he is the greatest Yogin, who, having faith in him, adores 
him with his whole soul centred in him. 

The Yoga described in this chapter is found in some of the 
Upanisads, especially in th9 Svet&svatara. Tho affirmation “ sees 
himself in himself and everywhere else ” occurs in the Brhada- 
ranyaka ( IV. 4. 23 ). The author winds up the chapter with a 
verse which is in every sense theistio, as he does the fifth chapter, 
in order, it would appear, that the description of the mental 
discipline contained in the last chapter, and of Yoga in this, 
might not lead to non-theislic conclusions. Care is taken to bring 
the whole into connection with the Supreme Soul. 

§ 16. Chapter VII. In the last six chapters has been explained 
the whole process of Karmayoga from beginning to act regard¬ 
less of the fruit, to the attainment of the condition of Yogin, who 
acting solely with a view to the acquisition of the BrShma condi¬ 
tion, is free from passions, looks upon all things alike ; and it is 
added at the end that he is the best of the Yogins, who adores 
Bhagavat with faith and with a devoted heart. This is added to 
show that the processes up to the attainment of the Yoga condi¬ 
tion, are difficult to be practised by men with suoh passions as we 
possess, and the way to be free from them is to surrender oneself 
to God; and therefore in this chapter Bhagavat goes on to explain 
the nature of created beings and of his relation to them. He 
begins by saying that God’s Prakrti is eightfold : the five ele¬ 
ments, mind, will ( Buddhi), and egoism. Jlva is another Prakrti, 
which supports the world. From these are produced all objects 
or beings. Bhagavat is the source and the last resting place of 
the world. There is nothing further than him. All these things 
are strung together in him as gems in a string. That which is 
the characteristic excellence of a thing is Bhagavat himself. All * 
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the three qualities and the conditions resulting from them proceed 
from him. Bhagavat is not in them and they are not in him, 
Bhagavat is beyond all these three conditions. The world, deluded 
by the conditions, resulting from the three qualities, does not 
know Bhagavat, the Supreme Spirit, who is beyond them all. 
This Maya of Bhagavat consisting of these qualities is very 
difficult to be got over, and this Maya they get rid of, who take 
refuge in him. Wicked men do not resort to Bhagavat, their 
understanding being clouded by Maya and resorting to Asura or 
demoniacal condition. 

The devotees of Bhagavat are of four kinds. Of these the 
Jnanin, or the enlightened, is " the best. The Jnanin sticks to 
Bhagavat as his best refuge. The enlightened man surrenders 
himself to him, regarding Vasudeva as everything. Other people 
are attached to other deities and undertake different vows. Their 
faith in their deities is generated by Bhagavat and strengthened 
by him. They worship those deities with that faith and attain 
fruit. That fruit is yielded by Bhagavat himself. But it is perish¬ 
able. Not knowing Bhagavat s true nature, which is unchange¬ 
able and excellent, ignorant people regard him as something 
indiscrete at first and aftex*wards made discrete. He is not in¬ 
telligible to all beings, being enveloped in Yogam&ya (mystic 
power). He knows the past, the present and the future, and 
nobody knows him. By likes and dislikes all beings are deluded, 
and those only, who are released from the infatuation of likes and 
dislikes, with their sins being destroyed by the practice of virtue, 
adore the Supreme. Those who know Bhagavat to be Adhiyajna 
( presiding over worship ) and Adhibhuta ( presiding over beings ), 
come to know him when they depart this life. 

For the idea of all existing things being strung together in the 
Supreme, we may compare MU. II. 2.5, and BU. III. 8. 3—4 ; 6—7. 
Ordinary people are represented as resorting to other deities, led 
by several desires. The Bhagavat confirms their faith in their 
deities, and the fruits that they get from them are perishable. 
Here appears the same idea as that noticed in chap. IY and to be 
noticed in chap. IX, viz., that the worshippers of other gods are 
really Bhagavat’s worshippers, and that there is a principle of 
unity in all religions* 
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§ 17. Chapter VIII. Arjuna begins by putting questions about 
the three subjects mentioned in the last verse of the last chapter, 
and about Brahman and Adhyatma. Bhagavat then explains 
these. About perceiving him at the time of death he says • “ He 
who leaves his body while remembering me at the time of death, 
attains to the same condition as mine.” Finally he states that he 
who departs this life, while meditating on the all-knowing, eternal 
ruler, who is smaller than the smallest thing, who is the protector 
of all, whose form is unthinkable, whose brilliance is like that of 
the sun, and who is beyond all darkness—with devotion, his whole 
soul gathered between the brows with the power of concentration, 
reaches that Supreme Being, who is higher than the highest. • He 
then mentions the attainment of the Unchangeable, with the 
mind concentrated, and the reaching of the final goal after leaving 
the body by means of a Yoga process and by the utterance of the 
syllable ‘Om’ and the remembrance of Bhagavat all the while. 
Bhagavat is easily attainable by one who meditates on him with 
a singleness of mind and is devoted to him. Every being is 
subject to transmigration, but is free from it when he reaches 
Bhagavat. # 

During the night of Brahman all these things are resolved 
into the indiscrete (Avyakta), and, when the day dawns, 
they spring out again from it. There is another substance, 
different from the Avyakta and itself indiscrete (Avyakta), which 
is not destroyed when all others are destroyed. This substance 
which is indiscrete, is unchangeable and that is the highest 
resting place, which being attained to, there is no return. That is 
Bhagavat’s highest abode. That supreme soul, in whom all these 
beings are and who has spread out all this, is to be attained by 
single-minded devotion. Then he proceeds to mention the two 
paths. Those who die while the sun is in his northern course 
( Uttarayana) go to Brahman^and those who die while he is in 
his southern course ( Daksinayana ) go to the orb of the moon, 
from which the soul returns. 

It is worthy of observation that after mentioning that the man 
who meditates on the Supreme at the time of death reaches hint, 
he mentions the attainment of the Akf?ara, Which Is the highest 

4 l R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. IV. J 
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goal, by resorting to a Yoga process. This seems to be like looking 
back on the Yoga practices for the attainment of the Aksara 
( Brahman ) mentioned in the Upanisads, such as the Mundaka 
(II. 2. 3 ), and the Svetasvatara ( I. 14 ). In the first passage, the 
syllable ‘Om’ is compared to a bow, the soul to the arrow, and 
Brahman to the target which is to be hit. In the second a person 
is instructed to use his own body as the nether wooden piece and 
the Pranava as the upper one, and, practising meditations, which 
is like rubbing of the wooden pieces against each other, to dis¬ 
cover the God hidden like Agni in the pieces of wood. Here the 
Aksara Brahman of the Mundaka is transformed into Deva 
(God) in the Svetasvatara-Upanisad, and the Bhagavadglta also, 
prescribes the meditating on Bhagavat while the syllable ‘Om’ is 
being uttered. Here, therefore, we see the effort to invest the un¬ 
changeable and indiscrete Brahman with a strong distinct persona¬ 
lity. Later on in the chapter, another Avyakta is mentioned, besides 
that into which all things are resolved at the dissolution of .the 
universe. This Avyakta is eternal and indestructible and is called 
Aksara and the h'ghest goal. Here, however, this Aksara is at 
once rendered theistic by being spoken of as the highest abode or 
condition of Bhagavat. 

§ 18. Chapter IX. In this chapter Bhagavat proceeds to explain 
the direct and indirect knowledge which constitute the royal lore 
and the royal secret. It is to be directly perceived. It is holy and 
easy to be practised. The Bhagavat spread out all this universe. 
All things are in him and he is not in them, and still the objects 
are not in him. Wonderful is his lordly power. He is the 
sustainer of all beings and is not in them. His self brings all 
things into existence. As the air which exists in the sky is every¬ 
where, so all beings are in him. At the dissolution of the world 
all beings are dissolved into his Prakrti, and at the beginning of a 
new Kalpa they are discharged forth again. All these acts do not 
contaminate him, as he does them without any desire. With him¬ 
self as the director, the Prakiti brings forth the moveable and im¬ 
moveable things. Foolish men disregard him who has assumed 
a human form, not knowing his true nature, viz., that he is the 
lord and the great ruler of all; but great souls, assuming a godly 
nature, knowing him to be the origin of all beings, adore him 
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with single-mindedness, Some people worship him by JftSnayajna 
i. e., a rationalised sacrifice, taking him as one or several, or as 
having hie face in all directions. 

He is a subsidiary as well as the main sacrifice. He is SvadhS, 
herbs, Mantra, ghee. He is Agni and he is also oblation. He is 
father, mother, nourisher and grandfather of the world. He is 
Re, Saman, tic. He is the way,sustainer, lord, witness, shelter and 
Mends etc. The knowers of the three Vedas, the drinkei’sof Soma, 
worshipping him by means of sacrifice, desire habitation in 
heaven, w'here they enjoy many pleasures. After their merit has 
been exhausted, they come back to the mortal world again. Those 
who thus follow the ritual of the three Vedas come and go. He 
looks after the welfare of those who think of him and meditate on 
him with single-mindedness and adore him. Those who worship 
other deities must be considered as worshipping him, but they 
do so not according to prescribed rules. He is the receiver and 
lord of all kinds of Yajiias or worship, but those people do not 
know him as he really is, and therefore they fail. Those who 
worship other deities attain to them, and his worshippers attain 
to him. All the oblations thrown ipto the fire, all that is eaten 
and given and the austerities practised should be dedicated to him. 
In this way these actions do not serve as a bondage, and one be¬ 
comes areal Samnyasin and goes to him. He who adores 
Bhagavat with single-mindedness, becomes holy, even if he be 
wicked. He becomes immediately holy and obtains peace. Even 
women, Vaisyas and Sudras, when they resort to him, attain to 
the highest place. The seeker of the good should direct his mind 
towards him, should be bis devotee, should worship him; should 
bow to him, and acting in this way, and being thus fully devoted to 
him, he will reach him. 

Here the performance of sacrificial rites is, in the manner 
which has become usual, mentioned as efficacious for the acquisi- 
tion of a place in heaven. From this place persons return when 
their merit is exhausted, but there is no return when a man 
devotes himself to Bhagavat with all his heart. God is further 
personalised and brought home to man by being declared as his 
father, mother, nourisher, grandfather, friend, refuge, etc. 1 he 
attitude to other gods i$ of toleration. The worship offered to 
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them is really offered to Bhagavat, but the worshippers do not 
know Bhagavat as he truly is, and therefore go wrong. 

§ 19. Chapter X. The gods and Rsis do not know the origin 
Of Bhagavat. He was before them all. He who knows Bhagavat 
to be the unborn and unleginning lord of all worlds, is free from 
all sins. All the mental conditions, knowledge, absence of ignor¬ 
ance, forgiveness, truth, self-control, serenity, pain and pleasure, 
etc., are from him. The seven ancient Maharsis and four Manus 
sprang from him, whose descendants are all these men. Good 
men adore Bhagavat with pure faith, knowing him to be the 
origin of all and that everything is set in motion by him. They, 
with their minds directed towards him, with their souls centred 
in him, enlighten each other, speak about him, and thus they are 
satisfied and are happy. Out of sympathy for them he dispels 
the darkness of ignorance by the light of knowledge, being him¬ 
self in his true condition. When they adore him thus constantly 
full of love, he grants them that condition of mind by means'of 
which they reaoh him. 

Then questioned by Arjuna as to the Vibhutis or excellent forms 
of each species or group, which pervade the world, Bhagavat pro¬ 
ceeds to mention them. He is the soul that dwells in the heart of 
men and is the origin, the middle and the end of all beings. He is 
Visnu of the Adityas, the sun of all shining things, Kapila of the 
Siddhas, Prahlada of all Daityas, Rama of wielders of weapons, 
philosopoy ( Adhyatma ) of all lores, Dvandva of compounds, 
Kirti ( fame ) of all females, Vasudevaof Vrsnis and Dhanamjaya 
oi Pandavas. That object which has excellence and splendour 
should be known as arising from his lustre. 

t here is to be observed here one special characteristic of the 
Bhakti school, and that is that all the devotees meet together, 
enlighten each other as to the nature of God, and- contribute by 
discourses.on him to each other’s elevation and gratification. This 
is almost a characteristic mark of Bhaktas as distinguished from 

the Y ogins, who have to go through their exercises singly and in 
solitude. 

§ 20. Chapter XI. The Yiraj form of God, i. e., all being looked 
at simultaneously as constituting one whole, as also hip destructive 
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(tm, in which all enter into his mouth and are absorbed, is descri¬ 
bed in this chapter. Arjuna praises him that he does not see the 
end, the beginning, the middle of him, that he is the guardian of 
eternal righteousness and entreats him to give up this frightful 
form and assume the more usual and the more agreeable human 
form. Tn verse 30, Arjuna addresses him as Visnu saying that 
his dazzling brilliance makes everything hot and his lustre has 
filled the whole universe. 

The idea of looking at the universe as a form of god is as old 
as the Purusasukta (IjtV. X. 90). God’s having eyes everywhere, 
face everywhere, arms everywhere and the feet everywhere is 
expressed in PV. X. 81. 3. This verse is repeated in Svetasvatara- 
Upanisad III. 3. 

§ 21. Chapter XII. This chapter starts with a question as to 
the difference between the contemplation on the original indis¬ 
crete cause which is unchangeable ( Aksara ), and the worship of 
him ( Vasudeva ), and the reply is, they are the best devotees, who, 
fixing their minds upon him, meditate on him with a concentrat¬ 
ed attention and faith. Those who, with their senses restrained, 
meditate on the Indiscrete, Unchangeable, Undefinable, as existing 
everywhere and unthinkable, also reach him, but the trouble to 
them is greater. Bhagavat delivers from the ocean of death 
those, who, dedicating all their actions to him and meditating 
on him, worship him ; and he teaches Arjuna to fix his mind on 
him and concentrate his will on him, and, if he cannot fix his 
mind firmly upon him, then to endeavour to obtain him by con¬ 
tinued remembrance of him. If this last is not feasible, he should 
perform deeds for his sake, and doing this he would obtain 
success. If, however, be is not able to do this, with his mind fixed 
on him, he should abandon desire for the fruit of all his actions. 
Then follows an enumeration of the virtues of those who are 
devotees of God and are' specially dear to him, such as not hating 
any being, being the friend of all, being humble, being indifferent 
to praise or censure, etc. 

In this chapter the meditation on the Aksara or unchangeable 
indiscrete cause is again mentioned as opposed to the worship of 
Bhagavat as a personal Gcd. In similar passages in the previous 
chapters, the personalisation is effected at once by inserting a 
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clause applicable only to a personal God. But here the medita¬ 
tion on Avyakta is spoken of as successful, but is condemned as 
being very difficult to be practised, and the theistic aim of the 
work is kept in view. 

§ 22. Chapter XIII. This body is the Ksetra, and he who knows 
this body as his own, is Ksetrajna The Bhagavat is also Ksetrajna 
in all the Ksetras. This subject about the Ksetra and Ksetrajfla 
has been variously treated by the Rsis in verses of various metres, 
and determined by the words of the Brahmasutra unfolding rea¬ 
sons. Ksetra consists of the twenty-four elements mentioned in the 
Sarhkhya S3'stem and desire, hatred, pleasure and pain, and body, life 
and courage, which are Atmagunas according to the Vaisesikas. 
Bhagavat then proceeds to enumerate the virtues, such as humili¬ 
ty, sincerity, etc., which consistute. it is said, Jnana or knowledge, 
but which are to be taken as means to knowledge. Then are 
alluded to knowledge, or true philosophy, and its reverse. He 
then mentions the Jfieya, or thing to he known, and it is Para- 
brahman, which has no beginning nor end, which is neither ex¬ 
istent nor non-existent, and which has hands and feet everywhere, 
and which has eyes, head and face everywhere, which has ears 
everywhere, and whioh pervades all. And thus the description of 
godhead proceeds in the words of the Upanisads. 

Prakrti and Purusa are unbeginning. All changes and quali¬ 
ties are produoed from Prakrti. Prakrti is the cause in bringing 
about effect, and Purusa is the cause in the enjoyment and suf¬ 
ferance of happiness and misery. The Purusa, being connected 
with Prakrti, enjoys or endures the properties or effects of the 
Prakrti; and the cause is his being connected with the Gunas or 
qualities. Besides all these various principles, there is in this 
body Purusa, the Supreme Soul, who is the witness of everything, 
who is the sustainer, enjoyer and the great lord. By meditation 
some see the self by self, others see it by Sarhkhyayoga and Kar- 
mayoga. Any moving or unmoving thing that comes into exis¬ 
tence is produced by the union of Ksetra and Ksetrajna. He, who 
sees the Supreme Lord equally in all things, who is not destroyed 
when other things are destroyed, sees truly. Seeing God equally 
in all things, a man does no injury to himself, and attains to the 
highest goal. He truly sees, who sees $11 acts as done by Prakrti 
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,ncl Purusa as not the actor. When he regards all seperate beings 
as existing in one place, and sees development proceeding thence, 
he becomes Brahman. The Supreme Spirit, though dwelling in 
the body, does not do anything and is not contaminated, because 
he is unbeginning and is devoid of qualities and unchangeable. 
The spirit is not contaminated, just as space or ether existing 
everywhere is not. Just as the sun illuminates the whole world, 
so does the Ksetrajna illuminate the Ksetra. 

The Karmayoga, leading up to the condition of a Yogin, who 
looks at all things with the same regard and makes no distinction 
between them and himself, has been described in the first six 
chapters. In the next six the Bhaktiyoga, or loving adoration of 
God, is the subject treated of; and the final effect of it is the for¬ 
mation of the fully righteous character which distinguishes a 
Bhakta who is dear to Bhagavat. With chapter XIII begins the 
consideration of subsidiary subjects. In this Bhagavat speaks 
of the Ksetra and Ksetrajna, or the soul and its dwelling place, and 
of another soul, that is, himself also dwelling in the Ksetra. In 
connection with this subject he refers to the poetic works of the 
previous fisis and to the words of the Brahmasutra. 

What these works are it.is difficult to say; but what follows 
is, first, the mention of the twenty-four principles generally associ¬ 
ated with the Samkhya system, as well as seven others, all of which 
constitute the Ksetra; secondly, the enumeration of the virtues 
that qualify one to the attainment of knowledge; thirdly, the 
statement about knowledge ( Jnana), or that which is true philo¬ 
sophy, and also A.jnana, which is the reverse ; and fourthly, the 
description of the Jtieya or the thing to be known, w'hich is 
Parabrahman or the Supreme Soul. This last contains the attri¬ 
butes given in the Upanisads, and a verse and a half are verbally 
quoted from the SU. There are also other statements in the con¬ 
cluding verses which resemble KU. V. 11, and SU. V. 4. Then 
there is a statement about the nature of the Prakrti and Purusa 
quite in keeping with the Samkhya system ; but the existence of 
the highest spirit in the body along with the animal soul is 
mentioned. Thus is the atheism of the Samkhya system studious¬ 
ly avoided, whenever there is a reference to its doctrines. Then 
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Tallow reflections on God and the seeing of the Supreme Soul 
everywhere. 

The works, therefore, upon which this chapter is based are 
some of the Upanisads and some treatises setting forth the 
constitution of the world and the principles of morality. These 
treatises may have been the discourses first independent and 
afterwards included in the Santiparvan and other parts of the 
Mahabharata, or they may have been others of which we have no 
trace ; but there is no mention here of the Saihkhya system by 
name nor a special reference to it as elaborated in later times by 
Isvarakrsna. The idea of the twenty-four principles is ancient 
and seems to have been appropriated afterwards by the founders 
of the philosophic systems, as it suited their purpose. But no 
chronological conclusions can be deduced from the mention of 
those twenty-four principles. The doctrine that all action pro¬ 
ceeds from the Prakrti, and the soul is inactive and simply enjoys 
Or suffers, which is a true Saihkhya doctrine, but is calculated 
to absolve a man from moral responsibility, is also mentioned; 
hut it appears to come incidentally along with the twenty-four 
. principles. 

§ 23. Chapter XIV. The great Brahman is the womb ( Yoni) 
for Bhagavat into whioh he throws seed. Of all the wombs that 
produce bodily forms, Brahman is the greatest. Bhagavat then 
proceeds to detail the nature of the three Gunas, their products and 
their results in the future world. These Gunas prove as bondage, 
and when they are got over, then the man is free from the bondage 
and becomes immortal. The distinguishing characteristic of one 
who is free from these three Gunas is a quiet undisturbed serene 
mood, in which happiness and misery are alike, and gold, clod of 
earth and stone are alike, in whioh agreeable and disagreeable 
things are alike, and praise and censure are also alike, etc. He 
who invariably resorts to Bhagava'; by Bhaktiyoga becomes free 
from these three Gunas and attains to the condition of Brahman. 
Bhagavat is the support of the immortal and unchanging Brahman 
and of eternal righteousness (duty) and of unending happiness. 

Here then is a distinct affirmation of the soul s attainment of 
freedom from passions by means of continuous devotion to Bha^a- 
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vat or God. The word Brahmayoni occurs in MU. III. 1. 3, and 
is to be interpreted, in the light of the opening statement in the 
above, as one whose Yoni is Brahman. 

§ 24 Chapter XY. Bhagavat proceeds to the comparison of 
Samsara, or the whole extent of things, to the Pippal-tree. This 
tree is to be cut by the weapon of indifference or non-attachment; 
and then should be sought that place from which there is no 
return. One should surrender himself to the original Purusa. 
Those reaoh that unchanging position or place, who are free from 
pride, ignorance, desires, and the pair of happiness and misery. 
That is the highest abode of Bhagavat, which is not illuminated 
by the sun, the moon or the fire. When a soul departs from a 
body, it takes away the Indriyas, of which Manas is the sixth, 
and brings them in when it assumes another body. The soul itself 
is a part of Bhagavat and' is eternal. This soul, placing itself 
in these six Indriyas, resorts to all objects of sense. The brilliance 
existing in the sun, which illumines the whole world, and which 
exists in the moon as well as in fire, is to be known as that of 
Bhagavat. By becoming Soma, Bhagavat raises ail herbs. By 
becoming fire be contributes to digestion. He dwells in the heart 
of all. From him proceeds consciousness of one’s condition, know¬ 
ledge, and the rejection of what is hot true. Bhagavat alone is to 
be known by means of all the Vedas and as the author of Vedantas 
and the knower of the Veda. There are two souls in the world, one 
that changes, and the other that is unchangeable. Besides these 
there is another who is the highest and is called Paramatman, 
and who as the unchangeable lord supports all the three worlds 
after entering into them. Bhagavat is known to be that Highest 
Soul in the ordinary world and also in the Vedas. 

There is one new point brought out in this chapter. And that 
ib that the animal soul goes out of the body along with the six 
Benses and enters new ones in that condition. The comparison of 
the oomposite universe to the Pippal-tree occurs in KU. ( VI. 1), 
MaiU. ( VI. 4 ), and the non-illumination of the highest abode of 
Bhagavat is mentioned in a verse in KU. ( V. 15), MU, (II. 2. 10), 
and SU. ( VI. 14). The dootrine of the existence of the third 
highest Purusa should alBo be noted as a characteristic of this 
theistic work. The triad, Ksara, Aksara or Atman ( individual 
6 (R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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soul), and the ruling one God, is mentioned in STJ. (I. 10 ), which 
work is a precursor of the Bhagavadglta. 

§ 25. Chapter XVI. Bhagavat now proceeds to enumerate the 
virtues which constitute the divine endowments (DaivI Sampad), 
and the vices that constitute demoniacal possessions. From divine 
endowments results final deliverance, and from the demoniacal 
possessions, follows destruction. There are two classes of created 
beings : one is divine and the other demoniacal. In persons of the 
latter class there is no purity nor correct conduct nor truth. They 
regard the world as unreal , without substratum or support, without 
God, disconnected and what more, springing from lust. Holding 
this view these wicked and dull persons with their ferocious deeds 
bring about the destruction of the world. .Full of insatiable lust 
and possessed of vanity, pride, and arrogance, they act in an un¬ 
holy manner, sticking to their own false conceits. They accumur 
late wealth by foul means for enjoyment and boasting of their 
possessions, their power, their parentage, they treat others with 
contempt and eventually go to the infernal regions. If they 
worship at all, they simply utter the name and assume a false 
garb. They are full of egotism and hate Bhagavat, as abiding in 
their own bodies and those of others. These wicked men he con¬ 
signs to the race of the demons. Desire, anger and covetousness 
are the three doors to hell. These three, therefore, should be 
abandoned. He who avoids these three doors reaches the highest 
goal. He who abandons sacred precepts and acts according 
to his own will, does not obtain success, happiness or the high¬ 
est goal. The sacred precepts must, therefore, be followed whenever 
a man has to do anything or avoid anything 

Here two classes of men, good and bad, are mentioned. Among 
the latter are included not only worldly men who do not care for 
God or morality, but the followers of philosophical or religious 
systems, different from that of Bhagavat seem also to be included. 
They set aside the sacred Sastra or precepts, denied God, as 
Buddhists and Jainas did, and regarded the world as unsubstantial 
or unreal, as the former did. 


§ 26. Chapter XVIT. Arjuna asks: 14 What is the frame of 
mind of those who set aside the sacred precepts and still worship 
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with faith ? Is it oharaoterised by the quality of goodness, activi¬ 
ty or ignoranoe ? ” Bhagavat answers: “ Faith is of three kinds, 
oharaoterised by goodness, activity, and darkness or ignorance. 
The faith of a man depends upon the quality of his heart. A man 
is what faith makes of him. Ab is his faith, so is the man . The 
good worship gods, the active, Yaksas and Raksases or evil spirits, 
and the ignorant, ghosts and spectres. Men of demoniacal frame 
of mind perform terrible austerities full of ostentation and egotism, 
and cause attenuation of the elements composing the body and of 
the Bhagavat who dwells in it. He then mentions three kinds of 
food, modes of worship, austerities and gifts, in keeping with the 
three qualities. For instance, in the case of worship or sacrifice, 
that is in keeping with the quality of goodness, which is perform¬ 
ed without any regard for the fruit and in accordance with the 
saored ritual. That springs from the quality of activity,which is done 
for the attainment of fruit and out of ostentation; and that whioh 
is done without regard for the saored precepts and without Dak- 
sina or rewards to the priest and without any faith, proceeds from 
the quaiity of ignorance. As to oharitable gifts, those spring from 
the quality of goodness, whioh are made because it is a duty, to 
give to one from whom no return is expected ; while that which 
is made with an interested motive and with a desire for return, 
springs from the quality of activity. And in this manner all the 
four subjects are treated. At the end the doing of good acts by 
the repetition of the syllables *' Om, tat, sat is mentioned. 

In this chapter the truth that man’s religious faith and the 
character of the God that he worships, depend upon his own 
character whether good or bad, is clearly recognised. Not only 
the nature of the God worshipped, but also the diet, the mode 
of worship, charity or gifts, and the practice of austerity differ 
according as a man’s nature is influenced by one or other of the 
three qualities, goodness, activity, and ignorance. 

§ 27. Chapter XVIII. This chapter begins with a question by 
Arjuna as to the principles of renunciation and abandonment. 
Bhagavat replies that renunciation is the giving up of works 
springing from desires, and abandonment is the abandonment of 
fruits of actions. Some say that all Karman should be abandond ; 
others say that worship, charity and austerity should not be given 
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up. The decision is that these last should not be abandoned; as 
they bring about purity of the soul. The actions should be done 
without being attached to them or desiring for the fruits. That 
duty that must be done, should not be abandoned. Giving up 
that duty is an ignorant deed. When action is avoided because 
it is wearisome, its abandonment springs from the quality of 
passion. When the essential notion is done because it should be 
done without any desire for fruit or attachment, that abandon¬ 
ment springs from goodness. It is not possible for a living being 
to abandon all actions. He who abandons only the fruit, is really 
one who has abandoned actions. According to the Sarhkhya 
dootrine, there are five different causes: the resting place, agent, 
instrument, varied movements and fate. In this manner it goes 
on. Some acts or states of mind are represented to vary according 
to the three qualities, such as knowledge, the deed, done and the 
doer, Buddhi or will, firmness and happiness, and the duties of 
the different castes. 

The man who worships Him, from whom all beings have sprung 
and who has spread out all this, by doing the duties assigned to 
him, for which the three qualities have fitted him, attains final 
suooess. He then proceeds to mention all those virtues and other 
states of mind, such as self-control, freedom and passions, which 
conduce to the realisation of the Brahma-condition. * When this 
condition is realised, a man is free from sorrow and desire, and, 
being equally disposed towards all beings, he develops in himself 
the highest love for Bhagavat, and knowing Bhagavat fully and 
truly, enters into the Bhagavat. One should do all acts, intent 
only upon God, and then one obtains the eternal place by the 
favour of God. A man should fix his mind upon Bhagavat alone, 
dedicating all his actions to him, and then he gets over all evils 
by the grace of Bhagavat. 

Then Bhagavat winds up the whole by teaching Arjuna to 
surrender himself with all his heart to God ( the Ruler), who 
abides in the hearts of all things and moves them, as if forming 
parts of a wheel; and then he says, by his favour Arjuna would 
obtain perfect peace and an eternal resting-place. He is further 
Instructed to dedicate his whole mind to Bhagavat, tg become 
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his devotee, to worship him, to bow to him, and in this way 
he (Arjuna) would reach him. This is styled the deepest seoret* 
Then Arjuna is told to set aside all other methods of salvation and 
surrender himself to Bhagavat alone, and Bhagavafc would then 
free him from all his sins. And thus the ohapter ends. 

This is the Ekantika Dharma or monotheistic religion, which, 
as. the Nar&yanlya tells us, was communicated to Arjuna. The 
method of salvation here revealed is to lead a life of action, but 
the fruit of the action one should not be intent on. The action 
should be done disinterestedly, that is, a man should be selfless in 
doing it. The action should be dedicated to Brahman, that is, it 
should be done because the Universal Order requires it to be done. 
This is tantamount to saying that one should do one’s duty 
because it is a duty. When a more personal interpretation is 
given to it, the doctrine comes to this, that one should act with 
the sole object of carrying out God’s will. The frame of mind 
that is generated by consistently acting in this manner, is free¬ 
dom from passion, a sense of the omnipresence of God and an 
equal regard for all things. This leads to the realisation of the 
highest love of God, and, knowing Bhagavat thoroughly, by this 
means a man is absorbed in him. 

But to do one’s duty consistently and selflessly is a matter 
difficult, since all beings are subject to the influence of the three 
qualities or, in our modern phraseologyof passions and appeten¬ 
cies. These Can be got over by surrendering oneself to God. 

VI. The Sources of the Religion of the Bhagavadgita. 

§ 28. This constant insistence on action being done without 
any regard for the fruit, that is, disinterestedly or selflessly, 
forms a peculiarity of the Bhagavadgita. But the idea is not new. 
In the I&opanisad it is stated in the second verse, that a man 
should desire to live a hundred 7 years doing actions resolutely, 
and in that way and no other, will action not contaminate him. 
And the non-contamination as the result of an elevated state of 
mind is spoken of in ChU. IV. 14. 3; BU. 4. 23; and MaiU. VI. 20. 

The attributes of the Supreme Being the Gita draws from the 
Upanisads, as has been already shown in the remarks on the differ- 
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it chapters. While the personality of God is fully aoknow- 
lodged in certain parts of the Upanisads, mere Brahman, the 
personality of which is' not so distinct, is also spoken of in some 
plaoes. When the Bhagavadglta takes in these passages, it takes 
care to distinctly personalise the Aksara or Brahman, as we have 
shown. The source from which the Gita derives its doctrines 
about the conquest of the self and the attainment of a condition 
of a peace and serenity, is the general atmosphere of religious and 
moral sentiment, that came to prevail from the beginning of the 
earliest Upanisad speculations to the formation of definite religi¬ 
ous systems, orthodox and heterodox. Consequently, though the 
Gita speaks of the Brahma-Nirvana, it ought not to be suppos¬ 
ed that it borrows this doctrine of final peace and serenity from 
Buddhism. The source resorted to by these systems was common 
to all. 

Besides the Upanisads and the religious and moral atmosphere 
prevalent at that time, the Gita avails itself of the philosophy that 
had come into existence in early times. This is the philosophy 
of the Samkhya and the Yoga. Though the twenty-four principles 
of the former system, together with the Purusa or soul as the 
twenty-fifth, as known in later times, and the doctrine of the 
activity of the Prakrti only and the non-activity of Purusa, are 
alluded to in the Bhagavadglta, still it adds another soul called the 
Uttama Purusa or the Supreme Soul, which is not found in the 
later Samkhya, thus giving atheistic character to the philosophy. 
In their account of the creation, the Puranas follow this 
philosophy, and the later Vaisnava and Saiva systems adopt it in 
a more or less qualified manner. 

But the word Samkhya does not seem to be used in the 
Bhagavadglta to indicate the later non-theistic system. In the 
second chapter and in the fifth, Samkhya indicates a philosophy 
based upon knowledge, and Yoga, one based on action. Again 
the five causes, that are alluded in the last chapter as men¬ 
tioned in the Samkhya system, do not appear to be known 
to the later Samkhya. The speculative philosophy, therefore, 
that existed about the time of the Svetasvatara-Upanisad and 
the Bhagavadglta, was known by the name of Samkhya, and out 
pf it grew the non-theistic system of later times. The Yoga, 
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the philosophy of action, too did prevail, but it culminated, as 
indicated before, into a concentration of mind, the ordinary opera¬ 
tion being suspended, on the Brahman, Aksara, or the Supreme 
Soul. 

§ 29. Thus the Bhagavadglta is the result of development of 
the religious and philosophic speculation that prevailed before the 
rise of Buddhism. But the origin of the idea of Bhakti, or love 
of God, which is the characteristic of the work, has formed the 
subject of a great deal of speculation in modern times, and to this 
point we will now turn. In the Upanisads, UpasanS, or fervent 
meditation of a number of things-such as Manas ( mind ), the 
sun, the Purusa in the sun or the moon, food, vital breath, etc., 
regarded as Brahman, i.e., thinking of them as Brahman-is prescrib¬ 
ed. Such a fervent meditatiop cannot but magnify the thing and 
give it a glorious form so as to excite admiration and even love. 
Again what is called the Internal Atman ( soul) is said in tbe 
Brhadaranyaka to be dearer than a son, wealth and everything 
else (I. 4. 8.). Here the word Atman may possibly be taken to 
mean one’s own soul. In the same Upanisad there is another 
passage which runs thus: “ This is that Great Unborn, who is of 
the form of thought among vital airs, who dwells in the cavity of 
the heart, who is controller of all, ruler of all, the lord of all. By 
doing good or evil deeds he does not become better or worse. He 
is the ruler of all beings, he is the causeway or dike that separates 
things from one another and prevents them being confused to¬ 
gether (he is thd preserver of order ). The Brahmanas desire to 
know him by the words of the Vedas, by worship, charity and 
austerity. Knowing him, one becomes a sage. The recluses desir¬ 
ing him as the place to live in, renounoe the world. On this ac¬ 
count the wise men of old did not desire progeny, saying to 
themselves: * What Bhall we do with progeny, when we have got 
this Being, this world to live in ? ’; and thus they gave up desire 
for sons, wealth and the world anddived the life of mendicants ” 
(IV. 4. 22 ). 

Now, if those wise men of old gave up all the pleasures of the 
world to contemplate and dwell with the Supreme Being, so 
eloquently described, must it not be considered that they were 
actuated by love for Him, though the word Bhakti does not occur 
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here ? And at the bottom of all those rapturous sayings about the 
peace attained by seeing the Supreme Soul in the world and the 
heart of man, there must be a feeling akin to love. And during 
the period when the Rgveda poetry was composed, love for God or 
gods was often an abiding sentiment in the heart of the poet, as is 
evident from the words : “ Dyaus is my father ” ( RV. 1.104. 33 ), 
“ Aditi (the boundless ) is father, mother, and son” (RV. I. 89. 10); 
and from such prayers as “ O father Dyaus, avert all evils”, “ Be 
accessible to us and gracious as a father to the son”, etc. Though 
the later sacrificial ritual destroyed the spirit of these verses and 
converted them into simple verbal formulae, still, the feeling that 
was in the heart at the time when they were composed, must have 
continued, though it found no expression for a time and exhibited 
itself again mixed with wonder and admiration in the times of the 
Upanisads. It certainly was not absent during this last period. 
The text about the two birds, the friends and companions of each 
other, by which are meant the Supreme and Individual souls ex¬ 
ists in the Rksamhita (I. 164. 20) and is repeated in the Mundaka- 
Upanisad ( VII. 1. 1 ). 

In the last ( MU. III. 2. 3), and in the KU. (II. 23), there is a 
verse to the effect that this Supreme Soul is not to be attained by 
lectures (from a teacher), nor by intelligence, nor t*r much 
learning ; he is to be attained by him whom the Supreme Soul 
favours; to him he discloses his form. Again we have the 
doctrine that the supremely wise Being, the life of all, leads a 
man to do good deeds, whom he desires to elevate (KBU. III. 8 ); 
and another, that God dwelling in the heart of all beings, controls 
them—which latter forms the subject of a celebrated passage in 
the BU. III. 7. From this it is clear that the doctrine that the 
individual soul is dependent on the Supreme and that the 
latter alone works out his salvation, was acknowledged in 
Upanisad times. 

§ 30. In this manner all the points that constitute the Ek&ntika 
religion of the Bhagavadglta are to be found in the older religious 
literature. The word Bhakti, however, in the sense of love is not 
to be found except in a verse in SU. • But that word is not always 
used in the sense of love even by Ramanuja. In his system Bhakti 
means constant meditation and corresponds to the Upasana of 
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of the Upanisads. The word etymologically signifies resorting to 
and then loving the thing resorted to. It is used in this sense 
by Panini in Sutra IV. 3. 95 ; but the word, as explained by the 
commentators, has a passive sense and means a thing resorted 
to, liked or loved; and general and special terminations are 
prescribed, which, when affixed to a noun, indicate one by whom 
the thing expressed by the noun is liked or loved. In this sense 
the word Bhakti is used by Yaska also, when he speaks of certain 
things as Agnibhaktlni, Indrabhaktlni, i. e., things which resort 
to, or relate themselves to, Agni, etc. Thus the idea of love was 
associated with the word in early times, though it then signified 
loved instead of love. Properly speaking, by the rules of 
Panini himself, it ought to signify the latter, as the suffix ti 
indicates Bhava or condition. Howsoever the word may have 
come into use in later times, the thing expressed by it, viz., love 
r for the Atman or the Supreme Soul, was an idea implied and 
often expressed by the word Priya or Prey as in the Upanisad 
period. 

§ 31. The state of things which must have led to the evolu¬ 
tion of the religion of the Gita seems to me to b9 this. About the 
time when the systems of religion we have been considering 
arose, there was a tendency amongst the people which often 
worked itself out, as is evident from the Pali Birth-Stories, to 
give up worldly life and betake themselves to a residence in 
forests or mountains. Even Buddhism, Jainism and other like 
systems considered an ascetic life to be a sine qua non of religi¬ 
ous elevation. There is reason to believe that Sramanas existed 
before the rise of Buddhism. The religious systems that had 
sprung up were mostly atheistic, The Indian mind had become 
prone to indulge in mere moral discourses and thoughts of moral 
exaltation, unassociafced with a theistio faith, as appears clear 

9 9 

from Buddhism and other systems, and also from dry moral dis¬ 
sertations of which the Mahabharata is full. Such a system as 
* that of the Bhagavadglta was, therefore, necessary to counteract 
these tendencies. Theistio ideas were so scattared in the Upa- 
nigads, that it was necessary for practical purposes to work them 
up into a system of redemption capable of being grasped easily. 

These appear to be the conditions under which the Gita Qame 
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I am not inclined to dissolve Vasudeva and Arjuna 
into solar myths ; but Vasudeva could Hot have been living when 
the Bhagavadgita was composed as a discourse delivered by him, 
any more than Buddha was living when his discourses were 
reduced to the form of books. It is worthy of remark that both 
of them are called Bhagavats when speaking. Vasudeva must 
already have been deified before the Bhagavadgita was Written. 

As regards the attitude of the Bhagavat to the older belief,, it 
is evident that it is conservative and he came to fulfil the law 
and not supersede it. Ik must already have been seen that he 
looks at the sacrificial religion from almost the same point of 
view as the Upanisads. The cherishing of desires which the 
sacrificial rites encourged is considered harmful, and the fruit 
attained by means of them is perishable. It was because this 
Ekantika religion was so conservative, that it gradually made 
its way into. Hindu society in general, though it did not succeed 
in uprooting the religion of sacrifices. Still it always retained 
its character as a religion for women and for all castes, Sudras 
included, and in its later development it was associated with 
such Vedio rites as then remained when it was professed. by. the 
Brahmanas, but not so associated when its. followers were, of 
lower castes, among whom it continued to exercise great iinfluence. 
The Bhagavat’s attitude towards the worshippers of other gods 
has already been explained. It was strictly liberal. All worship 
to whomsoever it was directed, reaches him ultimately, but the 
devotees of other gods do not know Bhagavat as he truly is and 
thus go wrong. This attitude must ba.ve had something to do 
with the influence of the Vasudeva-Krsna cult over the lower 
classes. 

Vil. Identification of Vasudeva with Narayana. 

§ 32. The word Narayana is similar to Nadayana, which 
last is Formed by P. IV. 1. 99 and means the Gotra Nadayana. 
The termination is significative and means in this case the 
resting place or the place to which Nada or a collection of Nad as 
go. So Narayana means the resting place or goal of Nara or a 
collection of. Naras 1 . In the Narayaniya ( XII. 341 ) Kesava or 

1 See Medhatitbi's cornraem.arjr on Manu 1. 10. 
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H«i says to Arjuna that he is known as the resting place or 
gpal of, men ( Naran5m ). The word Nr or Nara is also used to 
denote gods as manly persons, especially in the Vedas, so that 
NarSyana may be construed as the resting place or goal of gods. 
There is a tradition which oonnects Narayana with the primeval 
waters. Manu ( 1. 10 ), and also Hari in the above passage say 
that, the waters were called Nar5s beoause they were the sons of 
Nara, and, since they were the first, resting place of Brahma in the 
first oase and of Hari in the second, the two were called Narayanas. 
The Puranas, such as the V&yu and the Visnu, agree with Manu. 
Again there is a tradition that Bjrahmadeva sprang from the lotus in 
thp, navel of N5r5yana or Visnu (MBh. HI. 12. 34 and XII. 349.18). 
In the Vayu-Purana Narayana is represented as prior to Avyakta 
or matter in an undeveloped form, and fi'om Avyakta sprang the 
mundane egg, and from the latter arose Brahtnadeva. 

All these traditions in various forms seem to go back to 
RV.X. 82.5 and 6, which may be thus translated : “Prior to the sky, 
prior to this earth, prior to the living gods, what is that embryo 
yvhich the waters held, first and in which all the gods existed? 
The waters held that same embryo in-which all gods exist or find 
themselves; on the havel of the, unborn stood something in which 
all beings stood In this we hhve first-.the waters mentioned; 
on those waters stood, the embryo, which corresponds to the 
Brahma of the later tradition, who created everything ; and the 
unborn corresponds to Narayana from whose navel he sprang. In 
this embryo all the gods* it is said, found themselves. This corres¬ 
ponds to the Naras, men or gods, whose goal or resting place was 
Narayana, so that this confirms the identity between Brah'mi. and 
Narayana mentioned.by Manu and so trie of the Purafta's. Narayana 
therefore, who, by the other authorities cited Above, is considered 
prior to Brahmadeva and .to the Svayaihbhu of Manu, is Another 
person and has a cosmic character and is hot a historical or mytho¬ 
logical individual. This idea of^Narayana was developed in the 
period of the later Brahmanas - and AranyakaS. 

In the Satapatha-Brahmana ( XII. 3. 4), Purusa Narayana is 
represented to have sent forth from the place of sacrifice Vasus, 
Rudras and Adityas by means of the morning, midday and even¬ 
ing libations respectively, he alone remaining in the place. Fra- 
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ifipati tellB him to sacrifice again, and the substance of the whole 
is that Narayana placed himself in all the worlds, in all the gods, 
in all the Vedas and in all the vital airs, and they were placed in 
him. This shadows fc^rth the rising of NarSyana to the dignity 


of the Supreme Soul, who pervades all and in whom all things 
exist and who in the beginning sent forth all the gods, being him¬ 


self their receptacle or resting place as indicated in RV. X. 82. 6. 
In another place ( XIII. 6. 1 ) Purusa Narayana is mentioned as 


having conceived the idea of a Pancaratra Sattra (continued sacri¬ 


fices for five days ) as the means of obtaining superiority over all 
beings and becoming all beings. He performed the sacrifices and 
attained to that dignity. Here also Nar ay ana’s becoming the 
Supreme Ruler and becoming all are spoken of. Na.ri.yana is re¬ 
presented as the author of the Purusasukta ( RV. X. 90 ). This 
appears to be as much a fanciful representation, as that of Visva- 
karman and others as authors of other hymns. As in these last 
cases, it has a connection with the deity to which the hymn refers, 
so that Narayana is another name of the Purusa, and these two 
names are associated together, as we have seen, in the above cita¬ 
tions from the Satapatha-Brahmana. In the Taittiriya-Aranyaka 
( X. 11 ) Narayana is described with all the attributes of the 
Supreme soul, which are usually found mentioned in the Upanisads. 

In the Mahabharata and Puranas, he figures as the supreme 
god, especially in connection with the creation ; mythologically he 
is represented as lying on the body of a huge serpent in the ocean 
of milk, the original conception of his connection with the prime¬ 
val waters being still kept to. Narayana thus became an object 
of worship. In the Ghosundi Inscription noticed before, 1 there is 
what appears to be a dedication of an enclosure to Narayana 
( Narayana-Vatika ). 

§ 33. The heaven of this Narayana was the Svetadvlpa or white 
island. In the Kathasaritsagara ( 54. 19, 21, 23 ) Naravahana- 
datta is represented to have been carried to the white island by 
Devasiddhi and to Hari reposing on the body of the serpent Sesa 
and attended by Narada and other devotees. In another place in 
the same work (115, 101-3 ) certain gods are spoken of as having 
gone to Svetadvipa and seen Hari in a house made of great gems, 


1 Ante, p. 4. 
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lying onthe serpent bed with LaksmJ sitting at his feet. Tn the Hari- 
vamsa ( 14,384 ) it is stated that Yog'ins and Kapilasarhkhyas, who 
desire Moksa or final" deliverance, go to the white island or 
Svetadvlpa/by reciting the prayer and praise composed by Balin. 
Evidently, therefore, Svetadvlpa or white island is the heaven in 
which Narayana, spoken, of sometimes as Hari, dwells. It cor¬ 
responds to the Vaikuntha of Visnu, the Kailasa of Siva, and the 
Goloka of Gopalakrsna; and to that heaven of Narayana it was 
that Narada went and saw him and learned from him the mono- 
theistic religion of Yasudeva. There is, therefore, no need to sup-, 
pose that the white island was a Christian oountry peopled by 
white races. 

§ 34. Narayana, being thus evolved as the Supreme Being in 
the later Brahmanio period, was, of course, prior to Yasudeva, 
and in the epic times when the worship of the latter arose, VSsu- 
deva was identified with Narayana. In the Vanaparvan ( chaps. 
188, 189 ) there is a description of the condition of things at the 
time of dissolution of the universe, in which it is stated that there 
was water everywhere and there was a boy lying on couch on a 
branch of a Nyagrodha tree. He opened his mouth and took in 
Markandeya, who roamed in the inside and saw the whole universe 
and was struck with wonder. Then the boy vomited or threw 
him out, when he saw again the waters alone. Markandeya then ask¬ 
ed the boy who he was; then he said: “Formerly I gave to the waters 
the name of Narah, and those were my resting place (Ayana), and 
therefore I am Narayana”, and thus he goes on to describe his 
greatness. Finally Markandeya, who-tells the whole story, says 
to Yudhisthira that Janirdana, his relative, is this same Narayana. 
The burden of the whole of the Narayanlya seotion seems to be 
this identity between Narayana and Vasudeva. 

Besides this Narayana, the creator of all, there was a tradition 
about another who was always associated with Nara. This com¬ 
panionship seems to be traceable to the Upamsad idea of two birds 
dwelling in a tree, friends and associates of each other. That one 
of those, who is called the lord and the onlooker, is in the present 
tradition Narayana, and the other, who is engaged in eating the fruit 
of the tree, Nara. The old idea was transferred to the new con¬ 
ception of NSrSyana as the resting place or abode of all men. In 
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opening chapter of the Narayanlya it is stated that Narayana 
the eternal soul of the universe, with four forms became the eon 
of Dharma. The four forms or four sons were Nara, Narayana, 
Ilari and Krsna. The first two of these devoted themselves to the 
practice of austerities in the Badarikasrama. 


(Sr 


The same story is given in the Vsmana-Purana (chap. 6). These 
four are represented as the sons of Dharma and had Ahirhsa (non- 
killing ) as their mother. This story seems th be significant. 
About the time when the new systems of religion arose, the ideas 
that were undergoing fermentation were Dharma or righteous¬ 
ness and Ahirhsa or non-slaughter, as against the old ceremonial 
of sacrificial rites and the killing of animals in accordance 
with it These four names, therefore, were names connected with 
the introduction of a new system of religion, not heterodox, 
whioh concerned itself with righteousness and non-slaughter of 
animals. That is what appears to he meant by Dharma being 
called the father of these four and Ahirhsa their mother. 


Nara and Narayana are sometimes called R§is» and that is 
probably to he traced to the conception of Narayana as the 
jffsi or composer of the Purusasukta. These gods must have been 
very famous at the time when the Mahabhar&ta was composed, 
since in the opening stanza of the different. books obeisance is 
made to the^e two gods. In the Vanaparvan (12. 46,47 ) Janar- 
dana is represented to have said to Arjuna : “ Oh invincible one, 
thou art Nara and I am Hari Narayana, and we, the sages Nara- 
Narayana, have come to this world at the proper time; thou art 
not different from me, oh Partha, and I am not different from 
thee; it is not possible to know any difference between us. " 
In chap. 30 ( verse 1) of the same Parvan, the God of gods ( Siva) 
says to Arjuna : “ In a former birth ( body ) thou wast Nara and 
with Narayana for thy companion, performedst austerities for 
many thousands of years in Badarl ”. In the IJdyogaparvan 
( 49.19 ) it is said : “ The two heores, VSsudeva and Arjuna, who 
are gTeat warriors, are the old gods Nara and Narayana. This 
is the tradition. ” In this manner there are a good many examples 
of the identification of Arjuna and Vasudeva with Nara and 
Narayana. And thus the old tradition about the two Bsis who 
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ere warriors at the same time was brought into, connection 
/ith the two interlocutors of the Bhagavadgita. 

VIII. Identification of Vasudeva with Visnu. 

• ♦ 

§ 35. Visnu is a Vedic deity. There are but few hymns 
addressed to him in JtV., but his personality is by no means un¬ 
important. The long strides which he takes, and the three steps 
by which he 'measures the universe, are always described with an 
enthusiastic spirit. His first two steps can be discerned and 
approached fey men, but the third no one can dare transgress, arid 
it is beyond the flight of birds ( RV. I. 155. 5 ). The wise see the 
highest place of Visnu (Paramam padam ), as it were an eye 
fixed in the heaven ( RV. I. 22. 20 ). In the highest place of 
Visnu there is a well of hofiey, and there the gods rejoice ( RV. X 
154. 5 ). Visnu appears as the comrade and helper of Indra.' 

Visnu, however, in spite of his comparatively subordinate posi¬ 
tion in RV., began to rise in importance in the time of the Brah- 
manas, while during the epic and Puranic period he rose to the rank 
of the supreme spirit. The moment which seems to have been in 
operation during this process of elevation, was reverence for the 
third step or the mysterious highest abode of Visnu beyond tie 
ken-of all. In the Brahmanic period we have the mention of 
Agni as the lowest of the gods and Visnu as the highest (AB.1.1). 
Then we have a story, in Satapatha-Brahmana and Taittiriya- 
Aranyaka of a sacrificial session held by the gods for the attain¬ 
ment of splendour, glory and food.' They proposed to themselves 
that he amongst them, who by his deeds reached the end of' the 
sacrifice before the others, should attain the highest place amobg 
them all. Visnu Reached the end before the others, and he thUs 
became the highest of the gods; and therefore they say that 
Visnu is the highest of the gods ( SB. XIV. 1.1.). When this 
was written, Visnu had already attained to the supreme dignity, 
and the story is invented to account for it. There is 'again' in 
the same Brahmana ( 1 . 2. 5 ) the story of Visnu the dwarf. When 
the gods and Asuras were contending for a place of sacrifice, the 
latter agreed that they would allow as much land for the former 
$s was equal to the size of the dwarf. Vi?nu was then made to 
lie down, but gradually he grew so large as to enoompass the 
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whole earth, and so the gods got the whole earth. Here a miracu¬ 
lous power has been attributed to Visnu, though he is not nece¬ 
ssarily the Supremo Spirit. 


In the Maitri-Upanisad ( VI. 13 ) food is called the form of 
Bhagavad-Visnu, which sustains the universe. In the Katha- 
Upanisad (III. 9 ) the progress of the human soul is .compared to 
a journey, and the end of the path which he traverse? is called 
the highest place of Visnu ( Paramam padamT This is the final 
goal and the abode of eternal bliss, and the use of the word in this 
sense lends support to the view that the elevation of Visnu to the 
dignity of the Supreme Being was due to the fact that the express¬ 
ion was capable of being used to denote this sense. Some time 
after, Visnu became even a household god. In the ceremony of 
the seven steps contained in the marriage ritual, the bridegroom 
has to say to the bride, when she puts forth a step : “ May Visnu 
lead you or be with you.” This, formula occurs in'the Grhya- 
sutras of Apastamba, Hiranyakesin and Paraskara, but not in that 
of Asivalayana. In epic times Visnu grew to be in every respect 
the Supreme Spirit; and Vasudeva is identified with Visnu. In 
chapters 65 and 66 of the Bhismaparvan noticed before,' the 
Supreme Spirit is addressed as Naravana and Visnu and is 

identified with Vasudeva. _ . 

In the Anugita portion of the Asvamedhikaparvan (chap.53-55) 
Krsna, while returning to Dvaraka, meets on the way a sage of 

the name of Uttahka of the Bhrgu race. The sage asks Krsna 
whether he had established peace between the contending kins¬ 
men, Pandus and Kurus, and established affectionate relations 
between them. Krsna replies that the Kurus had been destroyed 
and the Pandus were in possession of the supreme sovereignty. 
The sage got angry and said that he would pronounce a curse 
against Krsna, but if he explained to him the philosophy of the 
soul (Adliyatma), he would desist.. Krsna then does explain this 
philosophy at the request of Uttahka and shows him his universal 
form (Virat svarupam). The Svarupa is the same as, or similar 
to, that shown to Arjuna according to the Bhagavadgita, but it. is 
here called the Vaisnava form (Rupa), which name does not occur 
in the other passage. Thus then between the period of the Bhaga- 
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IgltS and that of the AnugltS, the identity of Vasudeva-Krsna 
with Visnu had become an established fact. In the Santiparvan 
( chap. 43 ) Yudhisthira addressing Krsna sings a hymn of praise, 
in which Krsna is identified with Visnu. In the epic times, Visnu 
is regarded as the Supreme Spirit, but the names of Narayana and 
V&sudeva-Krsna apparently occur more frequently or are more 
prominent. 

§ 36. Still many parts of the Mahabharata represent a condi¬ 
tion of things in which the divinity Vasudeva-Krsna was not gene¬ 
rally acknowledged. In the above passage from the Anugita, the 
page Uttahka is about to pronounce a curse on Krsna, as if he was 
an ordinary individual, and desists only when his univ ersal form 
is shown to him. Similarly in many passages noticed by Dr. Muir 
(0. S. T. IV, pp. 205ff.) Krsna’s divinity is denied; and Samjaya 
and Bhlsma make strenuous efforts to establish it. 


What appears to be the fact is, that the religion of Vasudeva, 
in which divine honours were paid to him, was professed by the 
Satvatas, as observed in several of the passages noticed above, and 
its gradual extension to other tribes and people of the country is 
shadowed forth in these portions of the great epic. In the Puranic 
times, howe ver, the cult of Vasudeva ceased to be mil itant, and three 
streams of religious thought, namely, the one flowing from Visnu, 
the Vedicgod at its source, another from Narayana, the cosmic and 
philosophic god, and the third from-. Vasudeva, the historical .god, 
mingled together decisively and thus formed the later Vaisnavism. 
There is however, a fourth stream, which in modern times in some 
of the systems of Vaisnavism has acquired an almost exclusive 
predominance, and to this we shall now direct our attention. 


IX. Identification of Vasudeva-Krsna with the 
Cowherd God ( Gopala-Krsna). 


§ 37. There is no allusion to the cowherd Krsna in the autho¬ 
rities we have hitherto quoted. The Inscriptions, the work of Patah- 
jali and even the Narayanlya itself indicate no knowledge of the 
existence of such a god. In the last the Avatara of Vasudeva is 
mentioned as having been assumed for the destruction of Kainsa, 
but of none of the demons whom the cowered Krsna killed in the 
7 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Woyfca, Yol. IV, J 
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cow-settlement ( Gokula ). The contrast between this and the 
statements in the H&rivamsa (vv. 5876-5878), Vayu-Purana, chap. 
98, vv. 100-102, and Bhagavata-Purana, II. 7, of Krsna’s Avatara 
having been assumed for destroying all the demons that appeared 
in the cow-settlement as well as of Kamsa—is significant. When 
these works were written, the legend about the cowherd Krsna 
must have already become current and his identification with 
Vasudeva-Krsna been effected. And the story of the Vrsni prince 
VSsudeva having been brought up in a cow-settlement is incongru¬ 
ous with his later career as depicted in the Mahabharata. Nor 
does any part of it require the presupposition of such a boyhood as 
has been ascribed to him. 

In the Sabhaparvan (chap. 41), howe ver, Sisupala in traducing 
Krsna alludes to his valorous deeds, such as the killing of Putana 
and others, which were done in the cow-settlement, and speaks of 
Bhlsma’s having praised them. But the praise bestowed on Krsna 
by Bhlsma (chap. 38) does not contain a mention of these deeds. 
This passage therefore is interpolated 1 * * * * * * 8 . 


1. The Southern Recension of the Mahabharata contains many interpolations. 
In the NarSyapIya, chap. 338 of the Northern Recension corresponds to 
chap. 344 of the Southern. We have six verses in the latter whidh are not 
contained in the former. They speak of animals made of flour being killed 
instead of real live animals. This is a later doctrine, which is strongly 
advocated by the MSdhva Vaisnavas,but denied with as much pertinacity 
by Smartas. In the present case in the Sabhaparvan, chap. 22, vv. 27-36 
about Krsna’s doings in Gokula are in S, and not in N. Chapter 23 in S, about 
Krsna’s birth and removal to Gokula is not in N. Chapter 24, S, vv. 4-5 
about JarSsariidha’s declining to fight with Krsna, because he was a Gopa, 
are not found in chap. 23, N, which corresponds to that chapter. Chapters 

33 and 34 in S. are not in N. The first is about Sahadeva’s expedition to 

the P5n<}ya country and the second about Ghatotkaca’s being sent to 

Lanka and Vibhisana’s paying tribute out of respect for Krepa. At 

the end of chap. 39 in S, corresponding to chap. 36 in N, there is an inter¬ 

polated passage, in which the worship done to Krs$a is derided as having 

been done to a Gopa or cowherd. This is not found in N. Chapters 42-61 in 

8, are not found in N. They contain a mention of the AvatSras of Visqu 
and his exploits ir Gokula. Chap. 64 in S, corresponds to chap. 41 in N. 
Thus attempts have always been made to bring by means of interpolations 
the stories told in the Mahabharata to the form Which they subsequently 
assume. The passage dealt with in the text is a elear interpolation. % 





The Qopula- Krma Element 5 li 

i/ The name Govinda does occur in the Bhagavadglta and other 
parts of Mahabharata. It is an anoient name, being derived by a 
Varttika on P. III. 1. 138. If this name was given to Krsna, be¬ 
cause .of his having had to do with cows, while a boy in Gokula. 
and his previous history in the oow-settlement was • known, when 
the genuine portions of the Mahabharata were composed, we should 
have found an etymology of the name expressive of that connec¬ 
tion. But, on the contrary, in the Adiparvan it is stated that Go¬ 
vinda is so called, because in the form of a boar he found the 
earth (Go) in the waters, whioh he agitated (chap. 21.12); and in the 
Santiparvan (ohap. 342. 70) Vasudeva says: “ 1 am called Govinda 
by the gods, because formerly I found the earth which was lost and 
lodged in a den". The origin of the name may be traced to this 
legend, but more probably Govinda is a later form of Govid, which 
in the Rgveda is used as an epithet of Indra in the sense of ‘ the 
finder of the cows ’. This epithet, as another, Kesinisudana which 
is also applicable to Indra, must have been transferred to VSsudeva- 
Krsna, when he came to be looked upon as the chief god. 

From all this it appears that the story of Krsna’s boyhood in 
the Gokula was unknown till about the beginning of the Christian 
Era. The Harivaihsa which is the chief authority for it, contains 
the word Dlnarai, corresponding to the Latin word Denarius, and 
consequently must have been written about the third century of 
the Christian era. Some time before that the stories of Krsna’s 
boyhood must have been current. The nature of the tribe of 
cowherds among whom Krsna lived, is to be gathered from the 
words of the boy-god addressed to his foster-father Nanda, in order 
to dissuade him from celebrating a festival to Indra, and induce 
him to worship the mountain Govardhana instead. “ We are 
cowherds, ” he says, “ wandering in forests, maintaining our¬ 
selves on cows, which are our wealth ; cows are our deities, 
and mountains and forests ”/ ( H. 3808). The cowherds lived 
in a Gliosa or temporary encampment, which was capable 
of being easily removed from place to place, as when they left 
Vraja and encamped in Vrndavana ( H. 3532 ). Ghosa is defined 
as Abhlrapalll, which is generally understood as the enclosure 
of cowherds. 

But the original signification of the word Abhira is not a cow 
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rd. It Is the name of a race, whose original occupation was 
the tending of cows; and consequently the name beoame in later 
times equivalent to a ‘ cowherd For these reasons the cowherds 
among whom the boy-god Krsna lived, belong to a nomadic tribe 
of the name of Abhlras. These Abhlras oocupied the tract of 
country from Madhuvana near Mathura to Anupa and Anarta, 
the regions about Dvaraka (H. 5161-5163). The Abhlras are 
mentioned in the Mahabharata (Mausalaparvan, chap. 7) as having 
attacked Arjuna, who was oarrying the women of the Vrsnis from 
Dvaraka to Kuruksetra after the extinction of the male members 
of the Vrsrri race. They are described as robbers and Mlecchas, 
and lived near Pancanada, which is probably Punjab. The Visnu- 
Purana locates them near the Aparantas (Konkan) and Sauraslras, 
and Varahamihira assigns them nearly the same position. Though 
they are mentioned as the southern people ( Br. S. 14. 12 ), and as 
living in the southwest ( Br. S. 14. 18), the Abhlras must have 
migrated in large hordes into the country. They were at first 
mere nOmads and afterwards settled in the country from about 
the eastern confines of the Punjab to the vicinity of Mathura and 
in the south up to Saurastra and Kathiavad, i. e., they must have 
occupied the whole of Ra. putana and a tract to the northeast of 
it. After they were settled, they took to various occupations, one 
of which was of course the old one, namely the tending of cows. 

The descendants of the old Abhlras are called Ahirs at the 
present day, and we have now Ahirs following the occupation of 
carpenters, goldsmiths, cowherds and even priesthood. At one 
time they founded a kingdom in the nothern part of the Maratha 
country, and an Inscription of the ninth year of the Abhlra king 
Isvarasena, the son of Abhlra Sivadatta, is found at Nasik'. 
From the form of the characters the Inscription probably belongs 
to the end of the third century. The Purines mention a dynasty 
of Abhlras composed of ten princes*. Another Inscription of an 
earlier date is found at Gunda 1 2 3 in Kathiavad, in which the 
charities of Rudrabhuti, a general, who is called an Abhira, are 
mentioned. The Inscription belongs to the reign of a Ksatrapa 


1 Luders, List of Brahmi Inscriptions, Nr. 1137. 

2 See VSyu-Purana, vol. II, chap, 37, page 453, Bibl. Ind, 

3 lenders, List of Brahmi Inscriptions, Nr. 963, 
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ST of the name of Rudrasimha, who held power in Sftka 102 
corresponding to 180 A. D. 

If then about the end of the second century and in 
the third, the Abhiras enjoyed high political posi¬ 
tion, they must have migrated into the country in the first 
oentury. They probably brought with them the worship of the 
boy-god and the story of his humble birth, his reputed father's 
knowledge that he was not his son, and the massacre of the inno¬ 
cents. The two last correspond to Nanda's knowing that he was 
not the father of Krsna and Kamsa’s killing all children. The 
stories of Krsna’s boyhood, such as that of killing Dhenuka, a 
demon in the form of a wild ass, were brought by Abhiras', and 
others were developed after they came to India. It is possible that 
they brought with them the name Christ also, and this name pr<*. 
bably led to the identification of the boy-god with Vasudeva-Krsna. 
The Goanese and the Bengalis often pronounce the name Krsna as 
Kusto or Kristo, and so the Christ of the Abhiras was recognised 
as the Sanskrit Krsna. 


The dallianoe of Krsna with cowherdesses, which introduced 
an element inconsistent with the advance of morality into the 
Vasudeva religion, was also, an after-growth, consequent upon 
the freer intercourse between the wandering Abhiras and thfcir 
more civilised Aryan neighbours. Morality cannot be expected 
to be high or strict among races in the condition of the Abhiras 
at the time; and their gay neighbours took advantage of its 
looseness. Besides, the Abhira women must have been fair and 
handsome as those of the Ahir-Gavaliyas or oowherds of the 
present day are. 


§ 38. The story in the Buddhistic Ghatajataka represents 
Y&sudeva and his brothers to be the sons of Kamsa’s sister 
Devagabbha and Upasagara. They were made over to a man of 
the name of Andhakavenhu and to his wife Nandagopa who was 
the attendant of Devagabbha. In this version there is a remi¬ 
niscence of Devakl in the name Devagabbha; and Hand a and 
Yasoda or Gopi of Gokula are compounded together to form the 
name of the maid-servant who brought up Devagabbh&’e sons as 


1 Journal of thf Royal Asiatic Society for 1907, p. 981, 
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her sons. And in Andhakavenhu the names of ■ the two kindred 
Yadava tribes. Andhaka and Vrsni, are compounded together, 
and the compound becomes the name of the husband of the maid¬ 
servant. Now as Andhaka and Vrsni were according to the 
highest authorities two distinct names, and were the names of the 
two tribes, this story contains a confused reminiscence of the true 
legend and was of a later growth. All the Jatakas were not 
written at one and the same time. While some belong to a. pre- 
Christian period, others must be assigned to post-Christian times, 
and the Ghatajataka appears to me to belong to the latter class. 
The compound Nandagopa, therefore, though it contains a clear 
reminiscenoe of the foster-parents of the boy-god Krspa, cannot be 
considered to point to a pre-Christian period for the identification 
of V.asudeva-Krsna with Gopala-Krsna. 

X. The Pancaratra or Bhagavata System. 

§ 39. We have thus gone over the last element which goes to 
form the Vaisnavism of the later times. That element, however, 
does not form a prominent part, or forms no part at all, of the 
systems which are based upon the old Pancaratra doctrines. As 
we have seen, the Ekantika Dharma or monotheistic religion was 
that which was promulgated by the Bhagavadglta ; but the 
Pancaratra system, consisting, as it did, of the worship of Vasu- 
deva and his several forms, shows • no organic connection with 
that work, though Bhakti or devotion is common to both. That 
system must have developed in about the third century B. C., as 
we have already seen from the Inscriptions and passages in books 
referred to before. Their being free from the Gopala-Krsna 
element is thus intelligible, and the later Vaisnava systems, such 
as that of Ramanuja and Madhva, which more or less recognise 
the old Bhagavata doctrines or ideas, have entirely neglected that 
element. In other systems, however, it is recognised and in a 
general way in popular Vaisnavism. 

The authorities on which the Bhagavata system was based are 
the Pancaratra-Samhitas ; and Ramanuja in his comments on the 
Brahmasutras, II. 2. 39-42, quotes from some of these.. The first 
quotation is from the Pauskara-Sarhhita, which is intended to 

show that, when Brahmanas worship the fourfold soul with the 
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traditional narnfes, it should be considered authoritative. The 
second is from the Satvata-Samhita, which is to the effect that 
this great Sastra oontains the secret of Brahman and imparts 
discrimination to Brahmanas who worship the true Brahman 
bearing the name of Vasudeva. There are two from the Parama- 
Sarhh'ita. One of these gives the nature of Prakrti, which is 
unsentient, of use to another than “itself eternal, always change¬ 
able, composed of three qualities, and is the sphere within which 
the action of agents is done. The other represents somebody, pro¬ 
bably Sandilya.-himself, as saying that he has studied all the 
Vedas with the dependent treatises and Vakovakya, but not 
having found the way to supreme bliss clearly stated in them. 

One of these Samhitas, bearing the name of Satvata, has been 
printed and is available. It begins by saying that Narada saw 
Parasurama on the Malaya Mountain and was told by him to 
visit the Rsis, who were in search of the place of Hari, and to 
instruct them in the Satvata method of worship (Kriyamarga ). 
Narada does this and explains to • them the secret traditional 
methods ( Rahasyamnay a). Narayana is spoken of here as the 
supreme spirit. The secret methods were formerly explained by 
the bearer of the discus (Vasudeva), when asked by Samkar§apa. 
Samkarsana spoke to Visnu at the beginning of the Treta age, 
asking why his countenance had become red. The answer is ; 
“ Because the people will be afflicted with passion in this age 
Being asked how they will be delivered from passion,Samkarsana 
is told that they will be delivered by adoring the eternal and 
highest Brahman in three ways. The Supreme Spirit, who has 
hands and feet and eyes everywhere and is endowed with six Gunas 
or qualities, is Para or the Highest. It is one and the support of 
.all. Besides this there is a triad, each member of which is 
distinguished from the others by a distinction in knowledge and 
other qualities. These three should be known as Vyuhas, or 
forms, who confer the desired fruit with ease. 

Balarama then asks about the mode of servioe. Bhagvat then 
explains it as follows :— “ When the pure Brahman, which is the 
aim and end of the creation, exists in the heart of qualified 
Brahmanas, who worship Vasudeva, the highest Sastra, which is a 
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great Upanisad of Brahman, springs forth from it for the redemp¬ 
tion of the world and confers discrimination ; it contains divine 
methods and has for its fruit final deliverance 1 . I will then 
explain that to you which is of vf rious kinds. This Sastra, along 
with Rahasya, is fruitful to those who have gone through Yoga 
with its eight parts, and whose soul is devoted to mental sacrifice. 
The Yogins, who are Brahmanas guided by the Vedas and who 
have given up the mixed worship, are competent for the worship 
of the single one, dwelling in the heart. The three orders, Ksatriya 
and others, and those who are Prapanna or have resorted to self- 
surrender are competent for the worship of the four Vyuhas 
accompanied by Mantras, and also unaccompanied by them, po 
far as regards the series of ceremonies concerning the four Vyuhas 
a& well as the actions and the collection of Mantras concerning 
the Vibhavas 8 . All these persons should be free from attachment 
and absorbed in the performance of their duties and be devotees 
of the supreme lord by their deeds, words and mind. In this 
manner, the four ( orders) become competent, when they are 
initiated ( for service ) with Mantras. Hear now the process con¬ 
cerning the single form Then follows the statement of the 
mystic ' ^r rangement of letters and formulae and the meditations. 
This w»rk 4 iihroughout contains the mystic modes of worship by 
miatuTof Mantras variously arranged. 

The allusion at the end of Chapter 66 of the Bhlsmaparvan to 
Sarhkarsana s having sung or expounded Vasudera according to 
the Satvata rites ( Vidhi) refers in all probability to such rites as 
are detailed in this S&tvata-Sarrihita. 

Samkaracarya, in his notice of the Bhagavat* School under 
Br. S. II. 2. 42, gives five methods of worshipping the supreme 
lord, Bhagavat Vasudeva, in his fourfold form, which, along with 
the explanations given by the commentators, are as follows $— 
(l) Abhigamana or going to the temple of the deity with the 
speech, the body and the mind centred on him ; (2) Upa'Jana or 
collecting the materials of worship; (3) Ijya or worship; (4) 
Sv&dhyaya or the muttering of the usual Mantra:, (5) Yoga or 

I. Two lines out of this are contained in the quotations from RamSnujft given 

above. 

J, Vjbbav&s are the incarnations of the Supreme Spirit. 
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editation. By worshipping him in those ways for a hundred 
years, all sin is destroyed and the devotee reaches Bhagavat. 

§ 40. The book called Naradapancaratra, published by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, contains the Famhita called Jnanamrta- 
sara. The glories of the boy Krsna are sung in this work. Narada 
desiring to know Krsna’s greatness and the methods of his 
worship is recommended to go to Samkara, or Siva, and seek 
instruction from him. Narada repairs to Kailasa and enters the 
palace of Samkara, which has seven gates. At these gates there 
are pictures and sculptures relating to the scenes of Krsna’s child¬ 
hood and his various deeds in the cow-settle nent, such as Vrnda- 
vana, Yamuna, Krsna’s sitting on the Kadamba tree with the 
garments of the cowherdesses and their return from bath in the 
Yamuna river in a naked condition, the destruction of the serpent 
Kaliya, the holding up of the Govardhana mountain on the palm 
of his hand, the journey to Mathura and the lamentations of the 
Gopis and hip foster-parents, etc. Sculptures representing some 
of these events were discovered on a pillar excavated at Mandor 
near Jodhpur about two years ago'. The age of the pillar has been 
considered not earlier than the fourth century A. D. The idea of 
imagining such sculptures cn the gates of Siva’s palace could have 
ooourred to a writer only when the practice of adorning gates and 
pillars with such sculptures had become general. The Jnanamrta- 
sara, therefore, could not have been earlier than the fourth 
oentury and appears to me to be considerably later, as will be 
presently shown. 

Goloka or the world of cowb is the heaven in which Krsna 
dwells and which is reached by those who adore him, and several 
Mantras are given in this book, the reciters of which are rewarded 
with a place in that heaven. 'The servitude of H ari through devo¬ 
tion is the highest Mukti or absolution according to this work. 
There are six modes of adoring Hari; viz., ( 1 ) remembrance of 
him, ( 2) utterance, ( of his name and glory ), ( 3 ) salutation, ( 4 ) 
resorting to his feet, ( 5 ) constant worship of him with devotion, 
and ( 6 ) surrender of the whole soul to him. The Bhagavata- 
Purana adds three more, viz., hearing { his praise ), servitude, and 
companionship ( Sakhyam ). These last two are preliminary to 



1. Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report, 1905-1806, p. 135S. 
8 l R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV, J 
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^ the surrendering of the whole soul. In this book Eadha is men¬ 
tioned as the highest of the women whom Krsna loved, and she is 
represented to have been formed by the original lord becoming 
two, one of which was Eadha (II. 3. 24ff.). The exaltation of 
this woman is thus one of the main objects of this Samhita,. 

The Samhita we have been considering, seems thus to be entire¬ 
ly devoted to the advancement of the cult of the Krsna of the cow- 
settlement or Gokula and of his beloved mistress Eadha, now 
raised to the dignity of his eternal consort. The Vyuhas which 
form a peculiarity of the Pancaratra School, are not mentioned 
in it. The creed afterwards promulgated by Vallabhacarya is ex¬ 
actly similar to that set forth in this book. This Samhita, there¬ 
fore, must have heen written a short time before Vallabha, that is 
about the beginning of the sixteenth century. The Eamanujlyas 
consider this Samhita to be apocryphal. 

XI. The Rvataras of Visnu or Narayana, 

♦ ♦ * 

§ 41, An Avatara or incarnation of a god differs from mere 
identification of two gods in this, that in the former case the god 
that is considered an incarnation acts like a human being, or 
even a brute, at the same time that he has the miraculous powers 
of a god. The transition, however, from the idea of identifica¬ 
tion to that of incarnation is easy. The person in the flesh is 
identified with the god who is a mere spirit, so that the habit of 
thought which in Vedic times led to the identification of some of 
the Vedic deities with Agni, has been at work even in this con¬ 
ception of the Avataras^ 

The Avataras of Narayana or Visnu are variously giyen 
by the various authorities. In the passage in the Narayaniya 
translated above, 1 six only are given, viz., the boar, the man- 
lion, the dwarf, Rama of the Bhrgu race, Kama Dasarathi and 

'• • tv 

that assumed for the destruction of Kamsa ( Vasudeya-Kj’sna ). 

This passage is followed after a short interval by another in which 
the inoarnations are given as ten, the additions being Hamsa ' 
(swan), Kurma (tortoise), and Matsya (fish) in the beignning and 
Kalkin at the end. The one preceding Kalkin is called Satvata, 
i. e., VSsudeva-Krsna. This passage, following so closely on the 

1, Ante. p. 9 [ S. B. U.) 
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appears to be interpolated when the number of Avataras 
became fixed at ten, 

The HarivaiMa mentions the six given in the first of these two 
passages. The Vayu-Purana gives the incarnations in two pas¬ 
sages ( Chap. 97, vv. 72ff. and Chap. 98, vv. 63ff. ), in the first of 
which there are twelve, but some of them appear rather to be in¬ 
carnations of Siva and Indra. In the second the number ten, which 
about that time must have come into usage, is made up by adding 
to the six mentioned above the four: Dattatreya, one unnamed 
called the fifth, Vedavyasa, and Kalkin. In the Varaha-PurSna 
we have the ten incarnations which came to be accepted later, con¬ 
taining the Pish, Tortoise, Buddha, and Kalkin, in addition to 
the six mentioned above. The Agni-Purana gives the same ten. 

The Bhagavata-Purana enumerates the incarnations in three 
different passages. In the first, contained in Chapter 3 of Book I, 
twenty-two are mentioned. In the passage in Chapter 7 of Book 
II, we have twenty-three, and in Chapter 4 of Book XI, sixteen are 
given. It deserves notice that among the Avataras mentioned in 
this Purana are Sanatkumara; the divine sage ( Narada ), who 
expounded the Satvata system; Kapila who explained to 
Asuri the Samkhya system, which determines the collection 
of principles; Dattatreya, who is represented to have taught 
Anvlksikl to Alarka and the PrahrSda and the attainment 
of excellence hy means of Yoga to Yadu and Haihaya; Rsabha, 
ison of Nabhi and MerudevI, who abandoned attachment to all 
things, acquired serenity, and looking at all things alike and 
possessing Yoga power, acted as if he were a non-living creature; 
and lastly Dhanvantari, the teacher of the science of medicine. 

Rsabha, from the parentage given here and other indications, 
appears clearly to be the same as the first Tlrthamkara of the Jainas. 
He was probably raised to the dignity of an incarnation as the 
Buddha of the Buddhists was. There is hardly a wide-spread cult 
of any of these incarnations except Dattatreya, who is adored and 
worshipped by a large number of people to this day, and Rama of 
whom more will have to be said hereafter. Krsna, of course, though 
included in the Avataras stands on independent grounds and his 
worship over the widest area is due, not to his having been cop- 
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sidered an Avatara, but to his being the peculiar object of adora¬ 
tion of the followers of a new religion or religious reform, as X 
have ventured to pall it, which first took its rise among tho 
Satvatas, 


XII* Later Traces of the Bhagavata School? and 
.General Yaisnavlsm. 

§ 42.' We will now resume the ohronologioal thread we have 
traced from Megasthenes to the latest Inscription, that atNanaghat, 
whioh is to be referred to the first century B. C. For about four 
centuries after this there are no epigraphical or sculptural traces of 
any Brlhmanic religious system; and they reappear about the time 
when the Guptas rose to power in the first quarter of the fourth 
century. The Gupta princes, Candragupta II, Kumaragupta, and 
Skandagupta, are styled Paramabh5gavatas on their coins. They 
were thus worshippers of Bhagavat or Vasudeva. Their dates 
range from 400 to 464 A. D 

On a panel at Udayagiri, there is a figure of a four-armed god, 
who is probably Visnu. The Inscription below bears the date 
82 G. E., i. e., 400 A. D. 1 

There is a pillar at Bhitari in the Ghazipur District of the 
U. P., on which there is an Inscription which records the installa¬ 
tion of an image of Sarngin and the grant of a village for its 
worsh'p by Skandagupta, whose dates range between 454 and 
464 A. D. 2 3 Sarngin must have been Yasudeva-Krsns, Skanda¬ 
gupta himself being a Bhagavata. 

A temple of Visnu was erected in 456 A. D. by Cakrapalita, 
son of Parnadatta, appo nted viceroy of Surastra or Kathiavad by 
Skandagupta. The Inscription, which records this, opens with an 
invocation of Visnu in the Vamana or the dwarf incarnation 5 . 

In an Inscription at Eran in the Sagar district, C.P.,belonging 
to the reign of Budhagupta and bearing the date 165 G. E., corres¬ 
ponding to 483 A. D., Matrvisnu and his younger brother Dhanya- 
visnu are represented to have erected a Dhvajastambha or flag- 


1. Corp. Inscr. Ind. Vol, III, p. 21ff. 

2. Ibid. p. 52ff. 

3. Ibid- p. 5Sff. 
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staff in honour of the god JanSrdana. Matrvisnu is called a great 
devotee of Bhagavat (Atyanta-Bhagavad-bhakta)’. The god 
Janardana must therefore be Vasudeva-Krsna. 

A oopper-plate Inscription of A. D. 495, found near the village 
of Khoh in Baghelkhand, records the grant of a village, by a chief 
named Jayanatha, to Bhagavat for repairs to the temple of that 
god and for the performance of ordinary ceremonies®. 

^(n Inscription on an iron pillar near Kutub Minar at Delhi 
speaks of that pillar as a flag-staff to Visnu erected by a great 
king named Candra, who enjoyed universal sovereignty and was 
a great devotee of Visnu. The Inscription is not dated, but if the 
Candra referred to here was Candragupta II, it belongs to the 
latter part of the fourth century or the beginning of the fifth 5 

y Tn his Meghaduta (v. 15) Kalidasa compares the cloud adorned 
with a piece of a rain-bow, with Visnu in the shape of the cow-herd 
adorned with a shining peacock feather. Here there is an identi¬ 
fication of GopSla-Krsna with Visnu ; and, if the Vikramaditya 
who was the patron of Kalidasa was Candragupta II of the Gupta 
Dynasty, this must be considered to be a record belonging to the 
early part of the fifth century. v 

We have already alluded to the sculptures on a pillar exca¬ 
vated at Mandor near Jodhpur. These sculptures represent the 
overturning of a cart by the baby Krsna, the holding of the 
Govardhana Mountain by Krsna on the palm of his hand, and 
such other events. I refer them tentatively to the fifth century. 

In Saka 500, Mahgalisa, a prince belonging to the early 
Calukya dynasty of the Deccan, got a cave scooped out, in which 
a temple to Visnu was constructed, and an image of Visnu was 
installed in it. The provision for the performance of Narayana- 
bali (offerings to Narayana) was made by assigning the revenues 
of a village for the purpose 4 . In this cave-temple there are figures 
of Visnu and Narayana lying on the body of a serpent, with 
LaksmI rubbing his feet, and of the Boar and Narasimha incarna- 

1. Ibid. p. 88 ff. 

2. ibid. p. mff. 

3. Ibid. p. I39ff. 

4. Ind. Ant. Vol. III. p. 305 ; Vol. VI, p. 363, 
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ons, and of Harihara in which the peculiar marks of Hari, or 
Vi$nu, and of Hara, or Siva, are combined’. 

'■Tn mentioning the priests who are qualified to install and con¬ 
secrate the images of certain gods, Varahamihira says that this 
function in the case of Visnu should he assigned to Bhagavatas. 8 
Bhagavatas were thus recognised in his time as the peculiar wor¬ 
shippers of Visnu. Varahamihira died in Saka 509, i. e. 587 A.D,* 

Amarasimha, the author of the well-known Kosa or thesaurus, 
was a Buddhist. After giving the words expressive of gods 
generally, when he comes to the names of particular gods, he 
begins by giving those of Buddha and proceeds next to give the 
names Visnu, NarSyana etc., of which we have thirty-nine. After 
finishing these he says that Vasudeva was his father. This means 
that the thirty-nine names previously given are the names of 
Vasudeva. If we examine these, we shall find that before Amara’s 
time Vasudeva had already been identified with Visnu and 
NSrayana. Except the name Damodara, there is no other con¬ 
necting Vasudeva with Gokula, and the etymology of Damodara 
which connects him with that cow-settlement is doubtful. While 
Kamsarati, or the enemy of Karhsa, does occur, we have no such 
name as Putanari, the enemy of PutanS, or any other derived 
from the names of the many demons he slew while he was a boy. 
There are also no names of incarnations except the doubtful one, 
Balidhvamsin, which however, has been interpreted by one 
commentator as the destroyer of ignorance by means of Bali or 
oblations. There are, of course, several names derived from those 
of other demons, such as Madhuripu and Kaitabbajit, but these 
are not the enemies destroyed by Visnu in his incarnations as they 
are usually mentioned. After giving the name of the father of 
Vasudeva-Xrsna, Amara proceeds to mention those of Samkarsana, 
or Baladeva, and afterwards of Pradyumna and Aniruddha. 
Thereafter he mentions those of LaksmI, the wife of Narayana or 
Visnu, then those of the weapons of the god and his ornaments, 
and ends with the names of Garuda, the vehicle of Visnu. After 


L Fergus son and Burgess, Cave Temples, p. 407. 
i. Bp 8. 60. 19. 

S. Bhau Daji. Lit, Remains, p. 240, 
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w-jjmishing these he proceeds to the other great god of the Hindus, 
Sambhu or Siva. 

Here Amara appears clearly to have in view the four forms, or 
Vyuhas, of Vasudeva recognised by the Bhagavatas, so that in his 
time the prevalent form of Vaisnavism was that embraced by the 
Bhagavatas. Amara’s exact age is doubtful, but, if he was a Bud¬ 
dhist, he must have belonged to the Mahayana sect, the sacred 
language of which was Sanskrit. This system was in full swing 
in the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries'. Amarasimha, therefore, 
must have flourished in this last century, or, if we believe in the 
traditional verse which asserts his contemporaneousness with 
Kalidasa and in Candragupta II as Vikramaditya, the famous 
patron of learning, he must have flourished in the early part of the 
fifth century. The identity of Vasudeva-Krsna with Gopala-Krsna 
is very rarely alluded to, while that with Visnu and Narayana 
is clearly set forth. 

About the middle of the seventh century, Bana in his Harsa- 
carita represents a sage of the name of Divakaramitra, who, origi¬ 
nally a BrShmana, became a Buddhist, as being surrounded in the 
Vindhya mountains, where he had his abode, by followers of a 
number of sects two of ■which were the Bhagavatas and 
Pancaratras. 

In the Dasavatara temple at Ellora there is a figure of Visnu 
on the body of a serpent with LaksmI rubbing his feet and Brahma 
seated on a lotus coming out of his navel. There are also images 
of the Narasimha, Vamana and Varaha incarnations, as well as of 
Krsna holding the Govar'dhana Mountain over the flocks of the 
cow-settlement. This temple was constructed about the middle of 
the eighth century in the time of Dantidurga of the Rastrakufa 
race. There are similar figures of Avataras in the Kailasa temple 
scooped out in the latter part of the eighth century, in the time of 
Krsna I, uncle of Dantidurga. Among these is also the soene of 
the destruction of Kaliya by Krsna. 

There is an Inscription in a cave at Pabhosa, about 38 miles 
south-west of Allahabad, which probably had a human figure 
above and runs thus: “ The maker of the images of SrI-Krsna and 


1. Vide my ‘Peep into the Early History of India’, JBBRAS, Vol. XX. p, 395; 
[ si Volume I of this Edition, p. 45 N. B. X7. J 
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the milk-maids’". The date is uncertain, but the Inscription is 
referred to the seventh or eighth century by Buhler. 1 

At Sirpur in the Raipur district, C. P., over the front of a 
shrine-door there is a sculpture of Visnu or Narayana reclining on 
the folds of the serpent Sesa, and from his navel springs a lotus on 
which is seated Brahma. Down the two outer sides of the shrine- 
door are some of the incarnations of Visnu, one of which is that 
of Rama and another of Buddha, whose image is in the usual 
meditative attitude. The temple belongs probably to the eighth 
* century 2 3 . 

At.Osia, 32 miles north of Jodhpur, there is an old temple ad¬ 
joining to the house of the local Jahagirdar. On two pilasters, 
projecting from the shrine .into the Sabhamandapa, are two images 
of deities both seated on Garuda. Both have four hands, but one 
of them holds a conch-shell, the discus, the mace and the lotus, 
and the other bears a plough-share and a mace in his two hands, 
the other two being empty. The last has his head canopied by a 
five-hooded serpent. They are apparently Vasudeva and Samkar- 
§apa. The temple cannot be later than the ninth century*. 

In a work called Dharmaparlksa, Amitagati, the author, who 
was a Digambara Jaina, says that there were according to the 
legendary lore current among the Jainas sixty-three eminent men: • 
the twelve supreme sovereigns, the twenty-four Arhats ( Jinas ), 
and nine Ramas, nine Kesavas, and the nine enemies of these nine. 
The last of the Visnus ( Kesavas') was the son of Vasudeva, and 
his Brahmana devotees call him the pure, the supreme being. 
They say He who meditates upon the god Visnu, who is all- 
pervading, a whole without parts, indestructible and unchangeable, 
who frees a man from old age and death, is free from misery". He 
is traditionally known to have ten forms or incarnations. These 
ten forms are the same as mentioned in the Varaha and Agni* 
Puranas 4 and which are now generally accepted. Thus Buddha 
had come to be reoognised as an incarnation of Visnu before 

1. Ep. Ind., Vol. II. p„ 482. 

3. Annual Progress Report of Archaeological Survey, Western Circle, for 
1903-64, p. 21. 

3. See the forthcoming Annual Report of the Arch. Surv. of India t This 
note is printed as in the original Edition.—N. B, U. ] 

4. See above f p. 59 N. B. U. ] 
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ie date of the Dharmaparlksa, which is Vikrama 1070, 
responding to 1014 A. D. If the approximate date assigned 
to the temple at Sirpur is correct, Buddha must have been 
adhiitted into the Brahmanic pantheon before the eighth century. 
Amitagati also speaks of the mighty Visnu having become a 
cowherd in Nanda’s Gokula and of the all-knowing, all-pervad- t 
ing protector of the world ( Rama ) as being oppressed by the fire 
of separation from Slta like a mortal lover. 1 

Hence, we have evidence of the existence of the cult of Visnu, 
principally in accordance with the mode professed by the Bhfiga- 
vatas from the fourth to the eleventh century. The doctrine of 
the incarnations had also become an article of ordinary faith, and 
the founder of Buddhism and the first Tlrthamkara of the Jainas 
also came later to be recognised as incarnations of Visnu. 

XIII. The Quit of Rama. 

§ 43. The architectural remains passed under review contain 
only figures of the incarnations of Visnu and are not to be taken 
As proving the existence of the cult of any of these incarnations. 

Blit at the present day the cult of Rama exists over a pretty wide 
area. In the temples and other religious structures hitherto noticed, 
there is none dedicated to his worship nor any flag-staff like 
those erected in honour of Janardana or Vasudeva-Krsna. R&ma, 
however, was considered as an incarnation of Visnu even in very 
early times. .There are passages in the R&mayana pointing to 
this, but there is good reason to believe that they are spurious or 
interpolated. But the passage in the N2.rayanlya, which we have 
frequently referred to, contains his name, and so do all the 
Puranas that have been noticed. These in themselves are not suf¬ 
ficient to enable us to determine approximately the period in which / 

he came to be regarded as an incarnation. But ip the .tenth chapter 
of the Raghuvamsa the story of the birth^of Rama is preceded by 
the usual appeal to Visnu or Narayana lying on the body of the 
great serpent, with LaksmI rubbing his feet, in the milky ocean 
and his promise to be born as a son of Dasaratha for the destruc¬ 
tion of RSvana. 

1 For Amitagati's work, see Vol. II of this edition, pp. 308ff. ( N. U. ] 
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Amitagati also speaks in 1014 A. D., as we have seen 
RSma's being regarded as the all-knowing, all-pervading pro¬ 
tector of the world. The Vayu-Purana, which is the earliest 
work of that class, must have been written about the fifth century; 
so that the belief in Rama’s being an incarnation of Visnu existed 
in all probability in the early centuries of the Christian Era. But 
there is no mention of his name in such a work as that of 
Pataiijali, nor is there any old Inscription in which it occurs. 
Amarasimha, too, has no place for him in his scheme of 
Br&hmanic gods. These circumstances, as well as those mentioned 
above, show that, though he was regarded as an Avat&ra, there 
was no cult in his honour. Still, as depicted by Valmiki, RSma 
was a high-souled hero, and poets, including those nameless ones 
who wrote Puranas in the names of old Rsis, particularly Bhava- 
bbuti, still more highly exalted his character. Rama, therefore, 
won a place in the heart of the Indian people, and that must have 
soon led to the foundation of the cult. But when this took place 
it is difficult to say. Madhva or Anandatlrtha, the founder of a 
sect to be noticed hereafter, is represented to have brought the 
image of Digvijaya Rama from Badarikasrama and sent Narahari- 
tirtha to Jagannatha about the year 1264 A. D.*, to bring what 
was called the original idols of Rama and Slta. The cult of Rama, 
therefore, must have come into existence about the eleventh 
century. There exist manuals giving the modes of worship by means 
of Mantras or formulae and magic circles, like those prescribed 
in the Satvata-Samhita for the worship of Vasudeva. The cere¬ 
mony in connection with his birth on the 9th of the bright half of 
Caitra is given in his Vratakhanda* by Hemadri, who flourished 
in the thirteenth century. That writer, as well as V?ddha-H&rlta 1 2 3 4 , 
gives the modes of worshipping him as an incarnation along with 
others on certain occasions, so that it appears that his worship as 
an incarnation has been of a longer duration than that based on 
terms of equality with Vasudeva-Krsna. 

Twenty-four images, differing from each other ifc the order 
in which the four objects, via., the conch-shell, discus, mace 


1 Ante, p. 64 [ N. B. U. ] 

2 8ee below. 

3 P. 941 ( Bibl, Ind.). 

4 Vratakhapda pp. 1034fl. 
gvries )< chap, X, v, 149, 
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and lotus, are placed in the four hands of the principal 
god V&sudeva or Visnu, are mentioned by both those authors, 
and the twenty-four names’ corresponding to the twenty-four 
images, Kesava, NarSyana, Govinda, etc., which include 
those of the four Vyuhas, are repeated by us at the beginning 
of every ceremony that we perform at the present day ; that 
is, obeisance is made to the twenty-four forms of the god 
by using the word Nam ah (salutations) after the 'dative of 
each of the names, and the sense is ' Saluations to Kesava, 
NftrSyana, etc,’. The name of Rama, however, is not included in 
them, while tv/o other Avataras, Narasimha and Vamana, are 
mentioned. Every Sraddha ceremony is wound up by the ex¬ 
pression “ May JanSrdana-Vasudeva, who is a form of the ances¬ 
tors, or the father, grandfather and great grandfather, be satisfied 
by this act All this shows that Vasudevism has penetrated 
into every one of our ordinary ceremonies, which include a 
repetition even of Vedio Mantras, while this is not at all the case 
with the cult of Rama, which is, therefore of a modern growth. 

There is a work, entitled the AdhyStma-Ramayana, which 
Ekanatha I * * * * * * 8 , a Maharastra saint, who flourished in the sixteenth 
century, calls a modern treatise, oomposed of excerpts from 
older writings and having no pretence to be considered as emana¬ 
ting from the old Rsis. The object of this work throughout has 
been to set forth the divinity of Rama. The first book of it com¬ 
prises what is called R8mahrdaya, which was narrated to 
Hanumat by Slta, who says that as the original Prakrti, she does 
every thing and did all the deeds mentioned in the Ramayana, 
while Rama as the only existing soul is inactive, unchangeable 
and blessed, and is a mere witness of her deeds. After she has 
concluded, Rama explains the threefold nature of the knowing 
spirit, viz., (1) the original,? (2) that conditioned by Buddhi or 

I (1) KeSava, (2) NSrSyaga, (3) MSdhava, (4) Govinda, (5) Visnu, (6) Madhn- 

sUdana, (7) Trivikrama, (8) Vamana, (9) Sridhara, (10) Hrsikesn, 

(11) PadmanSbha, (12) DSmodara, (13) Sariikarsaija, (14) VSsudeva, 
(15) Pradyumna, (16) Aniruddha, (17) Purusottama, (18) Adhoksaja, 

(19) Naraslihha, (20) Aoyuta, (21) JanSrdana, (23) Upendra, (23) Hari 

(24) Srikpspa. 

!• 2 See his Bhilvffrtha-BSroSyuna, Sraijyakarida, 
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finite intelligence, and (3) the appearances, the last two of which 
are fiotitious. The fifth canto of the last book is styled RamagltS, 
which is meant to correspond to the Bhagavadglta of Vasudeva 
and which is narrated by Rama to Laksmana, who takes the 
plaoe of Arjuna. The doctrine is thoroughly adualistic as that of 
the previous portion. The world and the individual soul are 
illusory, and one spirit alone exists. There is another book called 
Ramaglta published in Madras, which represents itself to be 
contained in a larger work oalled Sattvaparayana'and is composed 
of eighteen chapters like the genuine Bhagavadglta. It is narrated 
to Hanumat by Rama. In the beginning it professes itself to be 
based on the one hundred and eight Upanisads, some of which 
are manifestly very reoent. This work, therefore, must be a very 
modern compilation. Thus the works designed to give importance 
to Raima as a religious teaoher are of reoent origin. 


XIV. Vasudevism or Vafsnavism in the South. 


§ 44. / We have seen that Sarhkarsana and VSsudeva had come 
to be worshipped as gods in the Maratha country by about the 
‘first century B. C. The cult must have spread further south up 
to the Tamil country, but there is no evidence to show, at 
what time it was introduced there. The Bhagavata-Purana 
( Book XI, chap. 5, vv. 38-40 ) says, in the usual prophetic 
style, that in the Kali age ther^ will be found men here 
and there devoted to NarSyana, but in large numbers in 
the Dravida country, where flow the rivers Tamraparnl, K&vert 
and others, and that those who drink the water of these rivers 
will mostly be pure-hearted devotees of Vasudeva. When the 
Purana goes out of its beaten traok to make such a statement as 
this, the fame of the devotees of Vasudeva, who had flourished in 
the Tamil country, must have spread over either parts of Ind|a 
when the Purana was compiled. The Purana was regarded as 
sacred in the thirteenth century, when Anandatlrtha, who flourish¬ 
ed between about 1199 and 1278 A.D., places it on the same level 
as the Mahabharata and devotes a treatise to the determination 
of its drift, as to that of the latter. About the same time Bopadeva 
prepared an abstract of it at the request of the councillor Hemadri. 
The Bhagavata, therefore, must have been composed at the least 
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two centuries before Anandatlrtha to account for the reputation of 
the sacred character which it acquired in his time. It cannot, be 
very muoh older, for its style often looks modern and in copying 
from the older Puranap it falls into mistakes, such as the one 
pointed out by me in another place'. The Dravida devotees, there¬ 
fore, noticed in the Bhagavata, must have mostly flourished before 
the eleventh century. 

These devotees, who are known by the name of Alvars, 
are generally reckoned as twelve in number and are divided 
into three classes by S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar 8 in accordance 
with the received chronology which he follows to determine 
their sequence, though in itself it assigns a preposterously 
high antiquity to them. Their names, Tamil and Sanskrit, are 
as follows:— 


Class 


Ancient 


Tamil name 

Poygai Alvar 
Bhutattar 
PSy Alvar 
Tirumalisai Alvar 

r Namm Alvar 
Later ^ 

Periy Alv&r 


Last 


r Tondaradippodi 
■? TiruppSn Alvar 
v Tirumangai Alvar 


Sanskrit name 

Saroyogin 

Bhutayogin 

Mahadyogin or BhrSntayogin 
Bhaktisara 

Sathakopa 

Madhurakavi 

Kulasekhara 

Yisnucitta 

Goda 

Bhaktanghrirenu 

Yogivahana 

Parakala 


The date of the first, ordinarily given, is B. C. 4203 and of the 
last, B. C. 2706, and the others range between these two. Not only 
are these dates fanciful, but even the sequence shown above is. un¬ 
reliable. Krishnaswami places the last in the earlier half of the 
eighth century A. D., and all the/preceding ones impliedly before 
that date. But there is distinct evidence to show that Kulasekhara 
flourished much later. He was a king of Travancore, and. one of 

1 Early History of the Deocan ( Second Edition), pp. 32-33. (=Vol. Ill,, p. 46 
of this Edition.—N. B. U. ] 

2 Ind. Ant. Vol. XXXV, p. 228. 
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the works composed by him styled Mukundamala contains a 
verse from the Bhagavata-Purana (XI. 2. 36 )'. 

Again in an Inscription on a tablet, existing in a temple at 
Naregal in the Dharwar district, translated by Dr. Fleet®, it is stated 
that Permadi of the Sinda dynasty vanquished Kulasekharahka, 
besieged Chatta, pursued Jayakesin, and seized upon the royal 
power of Poysala and invested DhorasamudTa, the capital of the 
Poysala dynasty. In another Inscription 1 2 3 this Permadi is re¬ 
presented to be a vassal of Jagadekamalla II, whose dates range 
between A. D. 1138 and 1150. While the former was in power as 
Mahamandalesvara in the seventh year of Jagadekamalla, i. e., in 
A. D. 1144,.a certain grant was made by a body of sellers of betel 
leaves and nuts. The Kulasekharahka, mentioned as being 
vanquished by this Permadi, must be a prince reigning on the 
western coast, as the others, Jayakesin, the Kadamba prince of 
Goa, the Hoysala king, and so forth, were. Putting this statement 
and the quotation from the Bhagavata-Purana together, it appears 
highly probable that the Alvar Kulasekhara lived in the first half 
of the twelfth century. The sequence, therefore, given above 
cannot be implicitly believed in. 

Still it may be admitted that the earliest Alvars flourished 
about the time of the revival of Brahamanism and Hinduism in 
the North, which extended up to the Maratha country, as we 
have shown from Inscriptions and antiquarian remains, and must 
have extended still farther to the South. The earliest Alvars may 
be placed before about the fifth or sixth century, but there is 
nothing to show that Vaisnavism had not penetrated to the Tamil 
country earlier, i. e., about the first century. But an impetus, such 
as the rise of the Alvars indicates, could in all probability come 
only from the energy of the revival. The hostile relations into 
which the Alvars and the Saiva saints, Nayanmars, came with 
the Buddhists and Jainas, lend support to the view we have 
advocated. 

The Alvars composed mostly in Tamil, what are called Praban- 
dhas or songs in praise of the deity full of piety and devotion and 

1 KSyena v8c5 manasendriyair v5, ©to. 

2 JBBRAS, Vol. XI. p. 244. 

3 Ibid. p. 251, 
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containing also religious truth. They are considered as very 
sacred and spoken of as the Vaisnava Veda. The reverence paid to 
the Alvars is very great, and their images are placed, by the side 
of the god representing Visnu or Narayana in some form and .wor¬ 
shipped. It may be noted here that Kulasekhara-Alvar’s favourite 
deity was Rama, the son of Dasaratha. 


XV. Ramanuja. 


§ 45. There were two classes of teachers among the Vaisnavas 
of the South, viz, the Alvars and the AcSryas. The former devoted 
themselves to the culture of the feeling of love and devotion for 
Visnu or Narayana, and composed songs, while the object of the 
latter was to carry on disputations and controversies and seek td 
establish their own theories and creeds. The first class we haVe 
already noticed briefly. The first of the second class appears to 
have been Nathamuni. His successor was Yamunacarya or 
Yamunamuni. Ramanuja succeeded Yamunamuni, one of whose 
last directions to his successor was to compose a commentary on 
Badaray ana’s Brahmasutra. The necessityjfor such a work was 
felt by the leaders of the Vaisnava faith, since they found it not 
possible to maintain the doctrine of Bhakti or love in the face of 
the theory of Advaita or Monism of Spirit set up by Samkaracarya 
as based upon the Brahmasutras and the Upanisads. 

During the period of the revival of Brahmanism and Hinduism 
there was such a fermentation of thought as that which existed 
when Buddhism, Jainism and other heterodox systems on the one 
hand, and Vasudevism on the other, arose. The present fermenta¬ 
tion, however, did not rest on independent thought, but was 
based upon the sacred works that had been handed down from the 
earlier times. The Pali Buddhism made way for the Sanskrit 
Mahayanism, and against this last, controversies were carried on 
by the School of Nyaya founded by Gautama and by the Mlmam- 
sakas, especially by Sabarsvamin and Kumarilabhatta. But the 
Mimarhsakas attacked not only the Buddhists, but the Aupanisadas, 
or a school of thought based upon the Upanisads. They main¬ 
tained the efficacy of the sacrificial religion alone and denied it 
to the faith and practices of the latter school. The efforts of this 
school were therefore directed towards the maintenance of their 
position that their system alone cap lead to supreme bliss, 


1 1 Vaisriamsm, daivism <&c. 

The person who appeared prominently on the scene on this occa¬ 
sion was Gaudapad&carya and some time after him the pupil of his 
pupil, Samkarac5rya. The theory that this latter set up, was that 
there exists one spirit alone, and the feelings of individuality And 
other attributes of the animal spirit and the variety of the inani¬ 
mate world, owe their origin to a principle of illusion, and are 
consequently unreal. This doctrine left no room for the exercise 
of love and piety in the world of reality, though its followers 
allow it in the ordinary illusive condition of the human souls, 
and therefore it laid the axe at the root of Vaisnavism. The great 
#ish of the Southern leaders of the latter faith was the over¬ 
throw of this doctrine of illusion, or Maya, on the same Aupani- 
sada grounds on which it was set up. And this wish of his 
predecessor was carried out by Ramanuja, and henceforward 
every Vaispava system, and even, in one or two cases, Saiva 
systems had to tack on Aupanisada or Vedftntic theories to their 
own doctrines. 

§ 46. Ramanuja was born in Saka 938 corresponding to lOifi 
6r 1017 A. D. In his youth he lived at KancIpUfa dr Cdiijieevar&m 
And was a pupil of Yadavaprakasa, who was an Advaita philoso¬ 
pher and therefore professed spiritual monism. Ramanuja whose 
Inclinations were towards Vaisnavism, was dissatisfied with the 
teachings of his master, and the ultimate result was his Sepera- 
tiOh from him. He applied himself to the study of the Prabandhas 
Of the Alvars and drank in their spirit. When he became a 
successor of Y&munacSrya, he lived at Srirangam, near Trichino- 
#d!y, and did his life’s work there. He is said to have gone on a 
pilgrimage to the noted holy places of Upper India. In the latter 
years of his age he was subjected to persecution by the Cola 
prince of his time, who wanted him to renounce Vaispavism for 
Saivism, in consequence of which he took refuge in 1096 A. D. in 
the dominions of the Hoysala Yadava princes, who reigned in 
Mysore and whose capital was Dvarasamuira, the modern 
Halebld. There he converted Vitthala Deva, popularly called 
Bitti Deva, Bitti being, in all likelihood, the corruption of 
Vitthala or Vitthi. This took place in 1098 A. D. Vitthala DeVa 
Wal not the reigning prince, but administered some of the frontier 
provinces ip the name of bis brother Bailala, who wpg on ttW 
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throne 1 2 3 . Vitthala Deva or Bitti Deva was called Visnu vardhana 
after his conversion to Vaisnavism. This is the ordinary account. 
But what appears true is that his name was originally Visnu, 
which was corrupted into Bittu or Bitti in the Kanarese, the 
vernacular of the district, so that his original name Bitti Deva 
is the same as Visnu Deva which he is represented to have assumed 
after his conversion. He reigned from 1104 to 1141 A. D.* 
Ramanuja composed the following works: — Vedantasara, 
Vedarthasamgraha, Vedantadlpa, and commentaries, or Bhasyas, 
on the Brahmasutras and the Bhagavadgltal 


§47. The Vedantic theory, or the theory based upon the 
Brahmasutras and the Upanisads, which Ramanuja 'set up to 
provide scope for the feeling of Bhakti, or love for God and the 
spirit of worship, was that there are three eternal principles, the 
individual or animal soul (Cit), the insensate world (Acit), and 1 
the Supreme Soul (Isvara ). 


There are Upanisad texts to support this, and one of 
them is that in the SU. (I. 12) to the effect that all Brahman, 
regarded as composed of the enjoyer or sufferer, the objects 
from which enjoyment or suffering springs, and the con¬ 
troller or mover, is threefold. But the Brahmasutras lay it down, 
on the authority of the Upanisads that Brahman is the material 
as well as the efficient cause of the world. To make this possible 
in his system, Ramanuja resorts to the passage in BU. of the 
Madhyamdina school, beginning from III. 7. 3, in which the 
Supreme Soul is stated to be the internal controller (Antaryamin) 
of the individual soul as well as of the external World. The form 
that he gives to his theory is that the individual soul ahd the 
insensate world are the attributes of the Supreme Soul. They 
constitute his body, as stated in the Upanisad also, and thus, they 
with the controlling inward Supreme Soul constitute one entity 
called Brahman, just as the body ahd the in-dwelling soul constitute 
the human being. 


1 Sec Xrishnaswami Aiyangar’s pftper in No. 8 of the magazine Visifl$advaitia 
for most of these facts. 

2 Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII, p. 173. 

3 See Krishnaswami’s paper alluded to above*. 

10 ( E. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV, ] 
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Before creation the body of the Supreme Soul exists in a 
subtle form, and when creation takes place, it develops in 
the form of the existing universe ; thus Brahman is the material 
cause of the external world. It is also the efficient cause, when, 
as the internal controlling soul, it wills to creat. The subtle 
form of the insensate world is the Prakrti, a term first invented 
by the original author of the Sarhkhya doctrine. It develops under 
the guidance of the in-dwelling Supreme Spirit until the mundane 
egg is produced. The successive stages of Mahat, Ahamkara, 
etc., are like those of the Saihkhya system, which has been 
adopted by the Puranas also in the account of the creation. And 
the creation after the production of the mundane egg is also made 
by Isvara as the internal controller of Brahmadeva, Daksa, etc. 

Isvara or God is free from all faults or defects. He is eternal, 
pervades all living and non-living things, is the internal controller 
of all, is pure joy or blessedness, is possessed of the auspicious 
qualities of knowledge, power, etc., is the creator, protector and 
destroyer of the world, and is resorted to by those who are afflict¬ 
ed, who wish to gain knowledge, who seek to attain a certain end, 
and who are already enlightened 1 2 3 . He confers the fourfold 
fruit of existence 8 . He is possessed of a wonderful celestial 
body of unsurpassable beauty and has for his consorts LaksmI s , 
Bhu (the earth ), and Lila ( sport). 

This Isvara appears in five different modes.— 

I. Para or the highest, in which mode, Farayana, called also 
Para-Brahman and Para-Vasudeva, lives in a city called Vai* 
kuntha, which is guarded by certain persons and which has 
door-keepers; seated in a pavilion of gems on a couch in the form 
of the serpent Sesa, placed on a throne having the eight legs, 
Dharma and others; attended by Sri, Bhu and Lila 5 holding 
the celestial weapons, conch-shell, discus, and others; adorned 
with celestial ornaments, such as a tiara and others possessed of 
numberless auspicious attributes, knowledge, power, and others; 

1 These are the four, Arta, JijfiBsu, etc., mentioned in BhG. ( 7,16). 

2 Artha, or worldly prosperity, Kama, or the objects of desire, Dharma, 
or religious merit, and Moksa, or final deliverance, are the four objects ot 
existence. 

3 From the Tattvatraya of LokScBrya. 
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and his presence being enjoyed by the eternal spirits, such as 
Ananta, Garuda, Visvaksena, and others, and by delivered souls. 

II. Vyuha, in which the Para himself has assumed four forms, 
Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha for conveni¬ 
ence of worship, and for purposes such as creation, etc. Of these 
Vasudeva is possessed of the six qualities 5 Samkarsana has two, 
viz,, omniscience and sustaining power; Pradyumna two, yiz„ 
controlling power and unchangeableness; and Aniruddha, creative 
power and all-overcoming prowess'. 

III. Vibhava. which mode oonsists of the ten Avataras, fish, 
tortoise, etc. 

IV. Antaryamin, in which mode he dwells in the heart and is 
to.be seen by Yogins and Accompanies the individual souls even 
when they go to heaven or hell. 

V. Idols or images set up in houses, villages, towns, etc., made 

up pf a material ohosen by the worshipper, in which he dwells 
with a body not made up of matter . 8 r 

Other authorities leave out Vasudeva from the Vyuhas and 
have the other three only. The Arthapancaka ha 6 another form 
of the Antaryamin, in which form he dwells in everything and 
rules over all, is bodiless, all-pervading and store of all good 
attributes, and is called Visnu, Narayana, Vasudeva*, eto. 

Self-conseiousness, knowledge, union as a soul with a body, 
agency, are attributes common to the supreme and individual 
souls . * 1 2 3 4 The latter is self-illumined, joyous, eternal, atomic, 
imperceptible to the senses, unthinkable, devoid of parts, un¬ 
changeable, the substratum of knowledge, subject to God’s control, 
depending on God’s existence for his own existence and an attri¬ 
bute of God 5 . This description of the individual soul differs a 

. -~* 7 ^-:-——* 

1 These are translations of the words JnSna, Bala, Ai^varya, VTrya, Sakti, 
and Tejas, according to the definitions in the Yatmdramatadlpika. 

2 YatmdrarnatadlpikS, 9. 

3 See my Report,on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts during 1893-84, 
p. 69. [ = Volume II of this Edition, p. 184—N. B. U. ] 

4 Yat. 8. 

5 Tattvatraya, 



no agency 

or substantiality to it 5 and the dependence on God in a variety of 
ways cannot, of course, be thought of under the doctrine of 
spiritual monism. The soul’s being an atom is also denied by 
Samkara’s school and various others. The souls are many and 
are divided into:— 

( 1 ) Baddha or tied down to the circle of existences from 
Brahmadeva to the vilest worm, as well as the vegetable souls; 

(2) Mukta or finally delivered; and 

(3) Nitya or eternal. 

Of the first class, those that are rational, that is, not brutes or 
vegetables, are of two sorts; ( 1 ) desirous of enjoyment; ( 2 ) desirous 
of final deliverance. Of those that are desirous of enjoyment, 
some devote themselves to the acquisition of wealth and the 
satisfaction of carnal desires, and others, who seek to attain the 
happiness of heaven, perform all rites and sacrifices, make pilgri¬ 
mages to holy places and give in charity. Some of these devote 
themselves to Bhagavat and others to other deities. 

Some of those who desire final deliverance seek the consci¬ 
ousness of their pure soul only ( Kevalin ), and others eternal 
bliss. Of these latter, some are Bhaktas, who seek to attain God by 
resorting to Bhakti with all its details, having first of all studied the 
Vedas and acquainted themselves with the Vedanta and the philo¬ 
sophy of rites (Karman). The three upper orders alone can practise 
Bhakti, but not the Sudras. Others are Prapannas, who are those 
who take refuge in God, feeling themselves poor and helpless. Of 
Prapannas, some seek the first three objects of life, while the rest, 
finding no happiness in these, renouncing everything worldly, 
desire eternal bliss ( Moksa ) alone, and, seeking the advice of a 
preceptor and acquiring from him the impulse to action, fling 
themselves on the will of God, not having the power of going 
through the Bhakti process and being helpless. This Prapatti or 
surrender to God can be practised by all orders, including 
Sudras.' 

What are necessary for the efficacy of the method of Bhakti, 
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are Karmayoga or the performance of actions, and Jnanayoga or the 
acquisition of knowledge. Karmayoga is the performance of all aots, 
rites and ceremonies without regard for the fruit resulting from 
them. These are the worship of the deity, practice of austerity, pil¬ 
grimage to holy places, giving in charity and sacrifices. 

This' Karmayoga purifies the soul and leads to Jnanayoga; 
or acquisition of knowledge. This knowledge consists in seeing 
oneself as distinct from Prakrti, or matter, and as an attribute 
of God himself ( Sesa ). This Jnanayoga leads to Bhakti. 

Bhaktiyoga, or the method of Bhakti, consists in con¬ 
tinuous meditation accompanied by the practice of the eight 
Yoga processes, Yama, Niyama, etc. This is to be attained 
by (1) the purification of the body by the use of un¬ 
polluted and unprohibited food, (2) chastity, (3) constant practice, 
(4) the performance of five great rites and ceremonies according 
to one’s means, (5) virtues such as truth, uprightness, compassion, 
oharity, non-destruction of life, (6) hopefulness or absence of des¬ 
pondency, and (7) absence of elatedness. Bhakti, as promoted by 
these seven means, assumes the form of actually seeing (God’) and 
produces the final mental perception. 

Prapatti consists in the resolution to yield, the avoidance of 
opposition, 1 a faith that God will protect, acceptance of him as 
gaviour or praying him to save and sense of helplessness resulting 
in throwing one’s whole soul on him. 2 3 Prapatti thus comes to 
self-surrender. 2 

The Arthapancaka mentions a fifth way called Acaryabhimfina- 
yoga, which is for one who is unable to follow any of the others, 
and consists in surrendering oneself to an Ac ary a or preceptor 
and being guided by him in everything. The preceptor goes 

1 The two expressions thus translated haye also been otherwise explained as 
bearing good-will to all and the absence of ill-will. 

2 There is another reading here which should be translated as ‘‘throwing one* 
self upon him and a feeling of helplessness.” Thus there are six constituents 
of Prapatti. These are; (1) Anukulyasya samkalpah (2) pratiknlyasya 
varjanam, (3) raksisyatlti vi^vSso (4) g5ptrfcvavarai?aih tatha, (5) 5tmani- 
ksepa- (6) karpaijye sa<}vidh3 sarariSgatih. 

3 Yat. 7. 
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through all that is necessary to effect his pupil’s deliverance as a 
mother takes medicine herself to cure an infant. 

Sixteen modes of worship are to be practised by the devotees of 
Yisnu, as stated in a passage quoted from the Fadma-Purana by a 
recent writer of the Ramanuja school. Eight of these are the same 
as those included in the nine modes of Bhakti enumerated in a 
previous Section' as mentioned in the Bhagavata-Purana, Sakhya, 
or friendship or companionship, being omitted. The other eight 
are : (1) imprinting the marks of the conch-shell and the discus 
and other weapons of Hari on the body; (2) the making of a verti¬ 
cal mark on the forehead ; (3) repeating of Mantras on the occa¬ 
sion ; (4) drinking the water used in washing the feet of Hari; 
(5) the eating of the offerings of cooked food made to him; (6) 
doing service to his devotees : (7) the observance of fast on the 
11th of the bright and dark halves of each lunar month; (8) laying 
TulasI leaves on the idol of Hari. 

A text from the Haritasmrti is also quoted giving nine modes 
,of ; worship ( Bhakti), three of which are common to it with the 
Bhagavata-Purana. The other six are the same as the eight in 
the above, the first two being combined and the third being omit¬ 
ted. The vertical mark on the forehead mentioned above consists 
of two lines made with white earth and a connecting cross line 
at the bottom, with, in the middle, a yellow line made with 
turmeric powder ora red line composed of the same material 
reddened by mixing it with lime. 

§ 48. In Northern India there are not many followers of Rama¬ 
nuja; in Southern India there is a very large number. There are 
two Schools among them, known by the names of Vadakalai or 
northern learning, and Tenkalai or southern learning. The essential 
difference between them is brought out by the different illustra¬ 
tions 8 that they give of the connection between God’s grace and 
man’s effort in bringing about final deliverance. The illustration 
used by the former, or the northern, is that of a female monkey 
and her cub. The cub has to hold fast its mother on the abdomen to 


1 Ante, p. 57. [ N. B. U. ] 

2 The following remarks are based on VisistSdvaitin, Vol. I, No. 8, pp. 
200ff., and Mr, GOvindacharya’s article, JR AS, 1910, pp. 1103 if. 
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>e conveyed to a safe place. The southerners use the illustration of 
the cat and its kittens. The female cat catches hold of the kitten, 
without any effort on its part, and takes it to a place of safety. In 
the first case the doctrine is that the process of deliverance must 
begin with an act of a person seeking it. In the other case the 
process begins with God himself. 

In keeping with this distinction is the idea of Prapatti or self¬ 
surrender held by the two Sects. The first maintains that Prapatti 
is one of the ways resorted to by the devotee and begins with him. 
The southern School holds that it is not one of the ways, but it is 
a frame of mind which characterises all those who seek absolution, 
and reject all other ways in favour of this. Those who resort to 
other ways have not arrived at the right mood which leads to 
God. When a soul is in this frame of mind, God himself takes 
entire possession of him, whilfe by the other ways, man, as it were, 
makes approaches towards him. The Vadakalai lays down that 
Prapatti is for those who cannot follow other ways, such as Kar- 
mayoga, Jnanayoga and Bhaktiyoga, while the Tenkalai holds 
that it is necessary for all, whether able or not, to follow the other 
ways. The first School says that one should give himself up to 
God when one finds other ways, which have been resorted : to, to 
be fruitless. The second holds that self-abandonment to God 
should precede the trial of other ways. Self-assertiveness is the 
characteristic of the first, but it is forbidden by the second and self- 
abandonment is enjoined. The northerners say that the six ways, 
of Prapatti or self-surrender given above are preliminaries to the 
Prapatti which results from them. The southerners say that 
Prapatti must take place first and then the six follow as results. 

The nothern School teaches that a person belonging to an in¬ 
ferior caste should be treated well only so far as conversation by 
words is concerned. The southerners say that they should be 
admitted to an equal treatment in all respects and no distinction 
be made. The syllable Oin shoul<^ be omitted from the eight- 
syllabled Mantra, according to the Yadakalai, when taught to 
others than Brahtnanas; the Tenkalai does not make this distinc¬ 
tion and provides for the teaching of the whole Mantra in the 
same form to all . 1 


1 This Mantra is 14 Ora Narao NSrayanaya ”, 
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§ 49 It will be seen from the short summary here given that 
R&manuja derives his metaphysical doctrines from texts in the 
Upanisads and from the Brahmasutras, while his theory of the 
external world is that adopted by the Puranas and based on 
the twenty-four elements of the Sarhkhya system. His Vaisnavism 
is the V&sudevism of the old Pancaratra system combined with 
the NtrSyana and Visnu elements. The last name does not occur 
often in the literature of his school. The most prominent name is 
Narayana, though Vasudeva takes his proper place when the 
Supreme Soul and the Vyuhas are spoken of. The name of Gop&la- 
krsna is conspicuous by its absence, and Ramanuja’s system is 
free from that repulsive form which Vaisnavism assumes when 
Radha and other cowherdesses are introduced. Rama too does not 
appear to be a favourite deity. Ramanuja’s doctrines as to the 
way of reaching the Supreme Soul are the same as, or amplified 
forms of, those in the Bhagavadgita. But in this system Bhakti 
is reduced to the form of a continuous meditation on the Supreme 
Soul. It thus corresponds to the UpasanSs, or meditations, de¬ 
scribed by Badarayana, and does not mean a boundless love for 
God, a/s the word is commonly understood, though the meditation 
that is enjoined implies tacitly a feeling of love. 

The tendency of Ramanuja’s system seems to be to give an 
exclusive Brahmanic form to the traditional method of Bhakti, or 
devotion to God, and this is distinctly seen in the doctrines of the 
Vadakalai ; while Tenkalai, or southern learning, is more liberal 
and so shapes the doctrines of the system as to make them appli¬ 
cable to Sudras also. But we shall find the Sudras asserting 
themselves when we come to the disciples of Ramananda and to 
the Maratha saints and teachers, Namdeva and Tukarama. 

The fifth Upaya, or way to God, given in the Arthapancaka, 
of surrendering oneself completely to a teacher or preceptor, doing 
nothing oneself and the preceptor doing all that is necessary for 
one’s redemption, seems suspicious. It has a striking resemblance 
to the Christian doctrine of Christ suffering, or in the words of 
our author, going through the processes necessary for redemption, 
the believer doing nothing but putting complete faith in his 
saviour. If the prevalence of Christianity in and before the time 
of RimSnuja in the country about Madras is a proved fact, thin 
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octrine as well as some of the finer points in the theory of 
Prapatti may be traced to the influence of Christianity. Rama¬ 
nuja's system is known by the name of Srlsampradaya or the 
tradition springing from Sri. 

XVI Madhva or Hnandatirtha 

§ 50 The great object of the Vaisnava teachers of the eleventh 
century and upwards was to confute the theory of Maya, or the 
unreality of the world, and establish the doctrine of Bhakti, or 
love and faith, on a secure basis. Ramanuja effected thiB by the 
system which he promulgated and which we have already noticed. 
But in order to reconcile his doctrine with the theory set forth in 
the Brahmasutras on the basis of the Upanisads, that God is the 
material as well as the efficient cause of the world, he propound¬ 
ed the doctrine of God’s bein^ a composite person, having for his 
body the individual souls and the inanimate world. Even this 
Madhva considered objectionable as having a tendency to depre¬ 
ciate the independent majesty of God, and therefore he denies his 
being the material cause of the world. All the Sutras of B&darft- 
yana which set forth that doctrine have been interpreted by him 
in an entirely different way. Probably he would have set aside 
the Brahmasutras altogether; but he could not do so, since the 
work had acquired an uncontested authoritativeness as regards 
religious truth before his time. He had therefore to show that 
his system did not go against the Brahmasutras, and therefore ac¬ 
cepted them and interpreted them in almost a fantastic manner. 
Texts from the Upanisads, too, which do not agree with his 
doctrines, he treats similarly. 

In opposition to the pure monism of Samkara and the qualified 
monism of Ramanuja, Anandatlrtha sets forth five eternal distinc¬ 
tions or individualities, viz., the distinction between 

(1) God and the individual spirit, 

( 2 ) God and the inanimate world, 

( 3 ) the individual spirit and the inanimate world, 

( 4 ) one individual spirit and another, 

( 5 ) one inanimate object and another. 

According to the Madhvavijaya, or the history of the triumphs 
of Madhva, by Narayana, the son of Triviluraaia? thqre w^eifttbe 
11 [ R. G. Dhand»rkat’a Works, Vol, IV. J 
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town of Rajatapitha a family known by the name of Madhyageha. 
Madhva s father was called Madhyagehabhatta 1 * 3 ; the name given 
to Madhva after his birth was Vasudeva. After Vasudeva had 
received the usual education of a Brahmana, he was initiated as 
an anchorite by Acyutapreksacarya who thus became his Guru. 
After his initiation he went to Badarikasrama in the Himalaya 
and brought back the idols of Digvijaya Rama and Vedavyasa. 
He was raised to the seat of high priest in the presence 
of kings. 

Anandatirtha went from country to country, putting down 
the advocates of the doctrine of Maya and others, and 
established the Vaisnava creed. He had for his pupils Padma- 
nabhatlrtha, Naraharitlrtha, Madhavatlrtha, and Aksobhyatlrtha® 
Naraharitlrtha was sent to Jagannatha in Orissa to bring the 
original idols of Rama and Slta. Anandatirtha’s other names 
were Purnaprajna and Madhyamandara, or wish-giving tree of 
the family of Madhya. 

The date of his death given in the list preserved in several of 
the Mathas, or establishments of the sect, is Saka 1119, and as he 
lived for seventy-nine years, the death of his birth has been given 
as Saka 1040. But these statements are open to serious doubts. 
There is an Inscription in the Kurmesvara temple at Srlkurmam 
in the Chicacole Taluka of the Ganjam District, in which Nara- 
haritlrtha is represented to have constructed a temple and placed 
in it an idol of Yoganandanarasirhha in the year Saka 1203.* 
The first person therein mentioned is Purusottamatlrtha, who is 
the sa ne as Acyutapreksa*, then his pupil Anandatirtha, and the 
last is Naraharitirtha, the pupil of Anandatirtha. This Narahari- 
tlrtha is considered by some^fo have been the ruler of Orissa. But 
this arises from a confusion between him and a king bearing the 
same name, in the slightly modified form of Narasimha, who 
was the actual ruler of the country from about Saka 1191 to 


1. Kallianpur in the Udipi Taluka of the district of South Kanara is stated 
to be the birth-place of Madhva. It was probably the same as the 
Rajatapitha .of the Madhvavijaya. (Imp. Gaz., Vol. XIV, page 314. ) 

-IHd^Vol; .VJ, ftp*.260 ff. 

3. Madhvavijaya, VI, 33. 
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'5- He is mentioned in an Inscription at Srlkurmam of Nara- 
haritlrtha himself, bearing the date Saka 1215, which is represent¬ 
ed as the eighteenth year of the king’s reign 1 . He was Nara- 
simha II, and was the prince panegyrised in a work on rhetoric, 
the Ekavali i . Naraharitlrtha’s other dates gathered from other 
Inscriptions range between Saka 1186 and 1212 s . All these' 
epigraphical records confirm the truth of the tradition that Nara- 
haritlrtha was sent by Anandatlrtha to Orissa. He appears to have 
held a very high position there. 


Now if Naraharitlrtha’s active period extended from Saka 1186 
to 1215, his master could not have died in Saka 1119, i. e., fully 
67 years before. It seems, therefore, reasonable to take the date 
given in Madhva's Mahabharatatatparyanirnaya, which is 4300 
of the Kali age, to be the correct date of his birth. It corresponds 
to Saka 1121, which, bearing in mind the fact that some use the 
current year of an era and some the past, we must regard as equi¬ 
valent to Saka 1119, the date given in the lists for Anandatlrtha’s 
death. But instead of taking it as the date of his death, we shall 
have to regard it as the date of his birth. He lived for 79 years 
according to the current account, so that his death must be placed 
in Saka 1198 \ The two dates may, therefore, be taken as settled. 

Anandatlrtha thus lived in the first three quarters of the 
thirteenth oentury. He was succeeded, according to the list, by 
Padmanabhatlrtha who held the pontificate for seven years, i. e., up 
to Saka 1205. He was succeeded by Naraharitlrtha who occupied 
the pontifical seat for nine years, i. e., up to Saka 1214, or, if we 
regard 1121 as the date of the first pontiff’s birth according to the 
strict interpretation of the Kali date, up to Saka 1216 ; and, as we 
have seen, his latest date in the Inscriptions is Saka 1215. 

§ 51. The Madhvas follow the method of Vaisesikasand divide 
all existing things into the categories of substance, qualities, etc;, 


1. Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, page 262, note. / ... 

2. See my note in Trivedi’s edition of the work, BSS. [ =Volume II of this 
Edition, pp. 439 ff. N. B. U. ] 

3. Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p. 266 . 

4. This agrees with the tradition existing in the Matha at PhalmSru, near 

Mulki in South Canara, to the effect that Anandatlrtha was born in Saka 
1119 and died in Saka 1199; EP- Ind-, VI, p. 263, notp... .: . . : 
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some modifications of their own God is a substance. 
The supreme soul possesses innumerable or an infinite number of 
qualities. His functions are eight, viz., (1) creation, (2) protection, 
(3) dissolution, (4) controlling all things, (5) giving knowledge, (6) 
manifestation of himself, (7) tying beings down to the world, (8) 
redemption. He is omniscient, expressible by all words, and 
entirely different from the individual souls and the inanimate 
world. He possesses the holy form made up of knowledge, joy, 
etc., independent of every thing, and one only, assuming different 
forms. All his forms are his full manifestations, and he is identi¬ 
cally the same with his incarnations in qualities, parts, and 
actions. LaksmI is distinct from the Supreme Soul, but entirely 
dependent on him. She is eternal and blessed ( Mukta) like the 
Supreme Soul and is his consort. She has various forms, but no 
material body, and is thus like the Supreme Soul, and like him is 
expressible by all words. She possesses the same extension in space 
and time as the Supreme Soul, i. e., is concomitant with him. 

JIvas or individual souls go through the usual succession of 
existences and are characterised by ignorance or other defects. 
They are innumerable individually, or as members of groups, such 
as Rjus 1 2 who are fit for attaining Brahmahood, and others who 
are fit for the attainment of the dignity of Rudra, Garuda, Asuras, 
or demons, etc. They are of three kinds : (1) fit for attaining final 
bliss, (2) always going through the circle of existences, and 
(3) fit for the oonditon of darkness. The gods, Rsis, and the manes, 
and the best of men, belong to the first class, ordinary men belong 
to the second class, and demons, ghosts, and the vilest of men, etc., 
to the the third class. All these individual souls are distinct from 
each other and from the Supreme Soul. 

Creation begins when the Supreme Soul disturbs the equilibrium 
of the Prakrti, which then develops into all the other princi¬ 
ples of the Samkhya system, as modified by the Puranas, until the 
mundane egg is produced. Then placing the sentient and non- 

1. This account of the system is abridged from a work called Madhvasid- 
dhSntasara by PadmanabhasHri, printed in Bombay by Javaji Dadaji, 
irnayasagara Press, published at Kumbhakonam in Saka i815, correspond¬ 
ing to 1883 A. D. The tedious details are omitted. 

X. Bins are a class of gods, 
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sentient objects into his inside, he enters into the mundane egg. 
Then, at the end of a thousand celestial years he produces from 
his navel a lotus, which is the seat of the four-faoed Brahmadeva; 
and from this last after a long time the ordinary creation takes 
place. 

All knowledge springs from Paramatman, whatever the means 
by which it is produced. It is of two kinds—that which leads to 
worldly existence, and that which leads to Moksa. Visnu bestows 
knowledge on the ignorant, and Moksa on those who have know¬ 
ledge. The knowledge, or feeling which creates an attachment to 
the body, child or wife, leads to a worldly life. This is not true 
knowledge, but ignorance from which results that worldly life, 
and that ignornce is dispelled by the knowledge of God. 

Moksa is attained by the direct knowledge or perception of Hari 
by means of a method of service possible to oneself and in a 
body fitted for it. That direct perception is possible to all good in¬ 
dividual souls from Brahmadeva to the best of men. This direct 
perception is to be attained by many means. 

What are necessary for direct knowledge, which leads to Moksa, 
are : (1) Vairagya, or the disgust of enjoyments of this world 
or the next, generated by seeing the vanity of the world by the 
company of good persons; (2) equanimity (Sama) and self-control 
(Dama), etc.; (3) acquaintance with the lore; (4) self-surrender 
(Saranagati), in which the mind is devoted to God, as the best of 
all beings, and is full of the highest love and in which everything 
is resigned to God and he is worshipped with devotedness in the 
three ways, and which is accompanied with the faith that tie will 
unfailingly protect and the feeling that the devotee is His: (5) 
attendance on a Guru, or preceptor, and propitiation of him, which 
is necessary for Moksa or redemption ; (6) acquisition of know¬ 
ledge from the Guru and net from books, or, in the absence 
of a Guru, from a good Vaisnava, and, in rare cases, from 
books also; ( 7) reflection over what has been taught; (8) 
devotion, in the order of their merits, to a preceptor and persons 
better than oneself and deserving respect $ (9) love of God (Paramfi- 
tmabhakti ) consequent on the knowledge of God’s greatness and 
his being the best of all. This love should be firm and higher 
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;han that for all others, and this leads to Moksa or eternal bliss; 
(10 ) sympathy for those who are inferior, but good men, love for 
those who are equal, as if they were the same as themselves, and 
respectful love or reverence for superiors; (11) performing rites and 
ceremonies deliberately without any desire, which has the effect of 
purifying the soul; (12) the avoidance of prohibited deeds, i. e.,sins 
great and small ; ( 13 )-resigning every act to Hari as done by him 
and not by oneself; (14) the knowledge of the comparative position 
of beings and of Visnu as the highest of all; (15 ) knowledge 
of the five distinctions already mentioned; ( 16 ) distinguishing 
Prakrti from Purusa, all beings (from Narayana down to men, with 
their consorts) being Purusas, and the inanimate world being the 
Prakrti; (17) reprobation of false doctrines; (18) Upasana or wor¬ 
ship. This last is of two kinds, viz., (1) the learning of the Sastras, 

( 2 ) meditation. Meditation ( Fididhyasa ) is placing Bhagavat 
before the mind’s eye to the exclusion of everything else. This 
meditation is possible for one who has a distinct knowledge of a 
thing acquired after the removal of ignorance, doubt and delusion 
by means of reading or hearing something read and reflection. Some 
people meditate on Bhagavat as a single spirit and others on him 
as having four phases as Sat (existence), Cit (knowledge), Ananda 
joy), Atman ( spirit ). Then are given meditations resorted 
to by gods and some of those mentioned in the Brahmasutras. 

All these eighteen ways lead to the direct knowledge of God, 
which is possible for all from Brabmadeva to man. The direct 
knowledge of God attained by men is compara'ble with the corus¬ 
cation of lightning, and that attained by gods to the bright disk of 
the sun. Garuda and Rudra have that knowledge in the shape of 
a reflection, while Brahmadeva has the knowledge of the whole 
with all its parts, and some have the knowledge of Him as dwell¬ 
ing in the universe and limited by the universe. The direct 
knowledge is simply mental. 

§ 52. The followers of Madhva wear a mark on the forehead 
composed of two white perpendicular lines made with an earth 
called Goplcandana above the bridge of the nose, and a dark line 
in the middle with a reddish spot in the centre. The two white 
lines are joined by a cross line on the bridge of the nose. They 
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wear on the shoulders and on the other parts of their body prints, 
made with the same white earth, of the conch-shell, the discus, 
and other weapons of Visnu. These are impressed occasionally 
with a heated metallic stamp on the skin, so as to leave a perma¬ 
nent scar. Members of this sect exist in pretty large numbers in 
the Kanarese Districts of the Bombay Presidency, Mysore, and on 
the Western Coast from Goa to South Kanara, and there are only 
scattered adherents in Northern India. There are eight establish¬ 
ments, or Mathas, for the dissemination and preservation of the 
creed in South Kanara and three in the inner country. Some of 
these were founded by Anandatirtha himself. 

Anandatirtha composed thirty-seven 1 different treatises. He 
includes among the authorities enumerated by him in support of 
his system the Pancaratra-Samhitas; but it will be seen from the 
account given above that in his creed there is no place for the 
Vyuhas, V asudeva and others, and the name by which the Supreme 
Spirit is spoken of is mostly Visnu. Some of His incarnations, 
especially Rama and Krsna, are also adored. But the GopSla- 
Krsna element seems to be entirely absent from his system, and 
R§dha and the cowherdesses are not mentioned. 

It thus appears that the Panoaratra or Bhagavata system has 
been set aside by Anandatirtha or thrown into the background. 
The old traditional Vasudevism of the Bhagavata school 
gradually disappeared about his time and made room for general 
Vaisnavism. 

XVII. Nimbarka. 

§ 53 We have thus noticed the form which Vaisnavism 
assumed in the South from the middle of the eleventh century to 
the middle of the thirteenth. A strong feeling of Bhakti, or love, 
and a fear of the dangerous consequences of the doctrine of Maya, 
or illusion, were the guiding principles of the new development. 
The influence of this last extended itself to the North, and we can 
distinguish between two classes of founders of sects, viz., • 

( 1 ) those who wrote in Sanskrit, 

1 For the names of these, see the GranthamSlikSstotra in my Report on the 
Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts during 1882-83, p. 207. [= Volume II of 
this Edition, p. 24f. N. B. U. ] 
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and ( 2 ) those who used the vernacular for the propagation of~ 
their creed* 

The first of the former class we have to notice is Nimbarka. 
Nimbarka is said to have been a Tailahga Brahmana by birth 
and to have lived in a village called Nimba 1 2 3 , which perhaps is 
the same as Nimbapura in the Bellary District. He was born 
on the 3rd of the bright half of Vaisakha, and his father’s name 
was Jagannatha, who was a Bhagavata, and his mother's Saras- 
vati \ He is believed by his followers to be an incarnation of the 
Sudarsana, or the discus of Visnu. As to when he flourished we 
have no definite information, but he appears to have lived s ome 
time after Ramanuja*. Nimbarka composed the Vedantaparij ata- 


1 Manuscript No. 706 of the Collection of 1884-7- Nimbarka was the “ Sun 
of Nimba”. 

2 Introduction to the commentary on DasaslokI by Harivyasadeva. It is to 
be regretted that the commentator does not give the year of NimbSrka’s 
birth. 

3 In my Report On th# Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts for the year 1882-83, 
I have given two succession lists of spiritual teachers, one of the sect of 
Anandatlrtha ( p. 203) and another of that founded by NimbScka ( pp. 208- 
12 ). This contains 37 names. There is another list in Manuscript 709 of the 
Collection of 1884-7, which contains 45 names. The two lists agree to No. 
32 Harivyasadeva. After that, while the first has only five names, the 
Becond has thirteen names, and none of these agrees with any of the five, 
so that after Harivyasadeva, the line appears to have divided itseif into 
two branches. No. 709 of the same Collection was written in Sarhvat 1806 
corresponding to 1750 A. D., when Gosv3min Damodara was living. He 
was the thirty-third after Nimbarka in the new branch line. The thirty- 
third after Anandatlrfcha died in 1876 A. D. Anandatirtha according to our 
revised date died in 1276 A. D., so that thirty-three successors occupied 603 
years. Supposing that the thirty-three successors of Nimbarka occupied 
about the same period, and allowing about fifteen years of life to Damodara 
GosvSmin, who was living in 1750 A. D., and subtracting from 1765 A. D., 
603 years, we have 1162 which is about the date of Nimbarka's death, so 
that he lived after Ramanuja. This calculation of ours is of course very 
rough, and, besides, the date of the Manuscript No. 706, which is read as 
1913 by some, but which looks like 1813, conflicts with this calculation, 
as nine more AcSryas flourished after DSmodara. And, if 1813 is the 
correct datei seven years cannot suffice for these, though 107 may, if the 
date is read 1913. 
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saurabha, which is a short commentary on the Brahmasutras, and 
also a small work containing ten stanzas of the name of Siddhanta- 
ratna, usually called Dasasloki, from the number of stanzas con¬ 
tained in it. Srinivasa, the immediate follower of Nimbarka, wrote 
a commentary called Bhasya on the first, and Harivyasadeva, 
the thirty-second in the list of succession, wrote on the second. 
The thirteenth in the list, Devacarya, wrote the Siddhantajahnavl, 
and his successor, Sundarabhatta, wrote a commentary on it, 
called Setu. The thirtieth in the list composed a commentary, or 
Bhasya, on the Brahmasutras. His name was Kesava Kasmliin. 

§ 52. Nimbarka’s Yedantic theory is monistic as well as plura¬ 
listic. The inanimate world, the individual soul and God are dis¬ 
tinct from one another as well as identical. Identical they are in the 
sense that the first two have’no independent existence, but are de¬ 
pendent on God for their existence and action. The theory of the 
Brahmasutras that Brahman is the material cause of the universe, 
is thus understood : To be the material cause of an effect is (1) to 
possess the capacity of assuming the form of that effect, and (2) to 
be fitted to do so. Brahman possesses various capacities which are 
of the nature of the animate and inanimate worlds. These in a 
subtle form constitute its natural condition. This satisfies the first 
of the two requirements. The capacities again contain in them 
the rudiment of the effect, i. e., the world, in a subtle form. 
This meets the second requirement. By realising these capacities- 
and bringing the subtle rudiment into a gross form, Brahman be¬ 
comes the material cause of the world. Ramanuja’s theory of Brah- 
man forming with the animate and inanimate world a composite' 
personality and of its being the material cause in so far as the 
bodily portion of the composite personality becomes developed, is 
rejected by the school'. For a further knowledge of the system, 

I will here give a translation of the Dasasloki. 

I. Jiva, or the individual souR' is knowledge, dependent on, 
Hari, and is in a condition to be associated with, or dissociated 
from, a body; is an atom, different in different bodies, and is a 
kn©wer and numberless. 

It; is called knowledge here to show that it is able to know 


1* See Kes’ava’s commentary, Br, S. I. 4. 23. 
12 t & Bhandarkar’s works Vol, IV, j 
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without the organs of sense, and it is not to be understood here 
that the soul is the mere phenomenon of knowledge, and not a 
substance, which is the doctrine of Samkaraoarya. 

II. The individual soul has his form distorted by its contact 
with Maya, or the constituent principle with the three qualities 
which has no beginning. Its true nature becomes known by the 
grace of God. 

Individual souls are of two sorts : (1) those delivered or in a 
supremely blissful condition ; ( 2) those tied down to the circle of 
existences. The first are of two kinds: (I) those who are eternally 
in a supremely blissful condition, such as (a) Garuda, Visvaksena, 
and ( b ) the crown, ear-ornaments and the flute considered as 
living beings ; and (II) those who are freed from the trammels of 
life. Of these last some attain to the likeness of God and others 
are content with theiperception of the nature of their own soul. 
Corresponding to these two last are two kinds of Mtunuksu, those 
who seek deliverance of either kind. 

III. The inanimate objects are of three kinds : (1) not derived 
from Prakrti j (2) derived; from Prakrti; and{3) time. In the things 
derived from Prakrti we have the ordinary material objects having 
thethree oolours, viz., red, white, and dark. 

The first olass consists of those which are spoken of figuratively 
by the use of the names of objects belonging to the second class, 
such as the sunlike refulgence of the Supreme Soul. It is a reful- 
genoe not arising from the Prakrti. Similarly the body, hands, 
feet, and ornaments of God, as well as all the surroundings, such 
as garden, palace, etc., belong to the first class and are of an inani¬ 
mate nature, though they are not made of matter, i. e., not deri¬ 
ved from Prakrti 1 . 

IV. I meditate on the highest Brahman, viz., Krsna, who has 
eyes like the lotus, who naturally is free from all faults, is the 
store of all beneficent attributes, who has Vyuhas for his parts, 
and who is adored by all. 

1, The physical attributes, given to God by RSmEnuja and' the rest and to 

which the word ‘ celestial ’ is sometimes prefixed, are to be understood in 

this sense. 
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The Vyuhas here mentioned are those usually referred to in the 
Pancaratra and RamSnuja systems. The oommeatators understand 
the incarnations also by this expression. One gives a large num¬ 
ber of these, divided into classes on certain principles. Krsna is 
called Varenya or adored by all, because he has a holy celestial 
body and bodily qualities, such as beauty, tenderness, sweetness 
and charm. All these are of course non-material ( Aprakrta ), 
though inanimate according to Stanza III. 

V. I reflect on the daughter of Vrsabhanu ( Radhika), who 
shines with a corresponding beauty on the left side (of Krsna ), is 
attended on by thousands of female friends, and who always con¬ 
fers all desired objects. 

VI. This Parabrahman should be always worshipped uninter¬ 
ruptedly by men in order to be free from the darkness in the shape 
of ignorance, in which they are enveloped. So was Narada, who 
directly perceived the whole truth, taught by Sanandana and 
others. 

VII. All things having Brahman for their souls in accordance 
with the Srutis and Smrtis, the knowledge that [ Brahman ] is 
all is true. This is the doctrine of those who know the Vedas, and 
at the same time the three forms are true as determined from the 
sacred precepts (Smrtis) and the Sutras. 

Here is laid down the unity of all things in so far as Brahman 
is the inner controlling soul of all and is concomitant with them, 
and their existence and actions are dependent on it, and also 
pluralism, since there are three distinct substances, which are 
called forms of Brahman in the Stanza, viz., the inanimate world, 
the individual soul and the Supreme Soul. 

VIII. There appears no way to salvation except the lotus-like 
feet of Krsna, which are adored by Brahmadeva, Siva and others- 
Krsna, who, at the desire of 7 a devotee, assumes a form 
easy of meditation and whose power is unthinkable and whose 
essence cannot be comprehended. 

IX. His grace extends itself;to those who have a feeling of help¬ 
lessness and other qualifications, and by that graoe is generated 
Bhakti, or devotion, consisting of special love for Him, Who has 
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no superior lord. This Bhakti is of two kinds: the highest is one, 
and the other is that which leads to or is instrumental to it. 

By the feeling of helplessness and other qualifications are meant 
the six modes of Prapatti given in connection with Ramanuja’s 
system. The Bhakti w'hich is instrumental to that which is the 
highest, is of the nature of the six or nine modes mentioned in 
previous Sections. 

X. These five things should be known by the devotees: (1) the 
nature of the being to be worshipped; (2) the nature of the 
worshipper; (3) the fruit of Gods's grace; (4) the feeling of enjoy¬ 
ment consequent on Bhakti, or love; (5) obstructions to the attain¬ 
ment of God. 

The first is the knowing of the nature of the Supreme Being as 
existence, intelligence and joy ( Saccidananda ), of his possessing 
.a celestial body ( non-material), of his dwelling in such places as 
the cow-settlement (Vraja), which is called the celestial city 
( Vyoinapura ), of his being the cause of all, omnipotent, tender, 
merciful, gracious towards his devotees, and so forth. The second 
consists in knowing the worshipper as an atom, possessing know¬ 
ledge aud joy, and as the servant of Krsna, etc. The third is the 
self-surrender and the giving up of all actions except the service 
of God, which results in self-surrender. The fourth arises front 
serenity, servitude, friendliness, affection, and enthusiasm. These 
states of mind are consequent upon the peculiar relation to 
God of each individual, as affection was the feeling of Nanda, 
Yasudeva and Devaki, and enthusiasm, of Radha and Rukminl. 
The fifth are such as regarding the body as the soul, dependence 
on others than God and one's preceptor, indifference to the com¬ 
mands of God contained in the sacred books, worshipping other 
gods, gi\ ing up one’s own peculiar duties, ingratitude, spending 
one’s life in a. worthless manner, vilification of good men, and 
many others. 

§ 55. These ten Stanzas contain the quintessence of Nimbarka’s 
system. This appears to have Ramanuja’s doctrines for its basis 
and is a sidewise development of it. It gives predominance to 
Prapatti or self-surrender of the six kinds, alluded to above, and 
then, by the grace of God, love for Him is generated, His Sadhana 
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Bhakti comprehends all the Yogas of Ramanuja’s system. RSmS- 
nuja, as we have already remarked 1 2 , changes the original sense of 
Bhakti and renders it equivalent to the Upasana, or the medita¬ 
tion prescribed in the Upanisads. But Nimbarka keeps to the ori¬ 
ginal sense. His doctrines make a nearer approach to the Ten- 
kalai, or Southern Learning, of the RSmSnujlyas. But the great 
different between the two teachers is, that, while Ramanuja con- 
fii^ himself to Narayana and his consorts LaksmI, Bhu and Lila, 
Nimbarka gives almost an exclusive prominence toKrsna and his 
mistress, Radha, attended on by thousands of her female com¬ 
panions. Thus the fourth element of Vaisnavism which we 
have mentioned 8 rises to the surface in Vaisnavism about this 
time, and retains its place in Northern India, including Bengal, 
except in the case of those sects whose favourite deity is Rama 
and not Kssna; and to these for the present we will now turn 
our attention, coming back again to Krsnaism later on. 

Nimbarka's system is known by the name of Sanakasampra- 
daya, or the tradition originating with Sanaka. Though Nim¬ 
barka was a Southerner, he lived at Vrndayana near Mathura, 
which accounts for the preference given by him to the Radha- 
Krsna form of Vaisnavism. His followers are scattered over the 
whole of Northern India, and exist in large numbers near Mathura 
and in Bengal. They wear two perpendicular lines of Goplcandana 
with a black spot in the middle on the forehead, and use a neck¬ 
lace and rosary of the wood of the TulasI plant. They are divided 
into two classes, the ascetics and householders. This' distinction 
appears to have originated at the time of Harivyasadeva, after 
whom, as I have observed in a note, the successors of Nimbarka 
were divided into two branches. The reason for the division was 
probably this new distinction. 

XVIII. Ramananda. 

§ 56. A spirit of sympathy for the lower castes and classes of 
Hindu society has from the beginning been a distinguishing 
feature of Vaisnavism. Still, so far as we have advanced, the 
great teachers kept these castes and classes into, what might be 


1. [ Ante, p. 80. N. B U.] 

2 . [ Ante, p. 49. N. B. U, ] 
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called, an outer court, though they were admitted to the benefits 
of the new dispensation. They had not, as the pure Vedantins 
assert, to do the duties prescribed for their mean position, and rise 
in succeeding lives until they were finally born as BrShnaanas, 
when alone they could avail themselves of the methods laid down 
for the attainment of Moksa. or deliverance . They could attain 
this even as members of the lowest caste by resorting to devotion, 
but the Brahmanic teachers, Ramanuja and others, made the 
methods based on the study of the Vedic literature accessible 
only to the higher castes, leaving other methods to the rest. 

But RamSnanda now began a radical reform and made no 
distinction between Brahmanas and members of the degraded 
castes, and all could even dine together, provided they were the 
devotees of YIsnu and had been admitted into the fold. Another 
reform, which must be traced to Ram&nanda, was the use of the 
Vernaculars for the propagation of the new creed. And a third 
vary important reform made by him was the introduction of the 
purer and more ©haste worship of Rama and Sits instead of that 
of Krena and Radha. 

Mr. Macauliffe mentions Mailkot as the place of his birth and 
says that he must have flourished in the end of the fourteenth 
and the first half of the fifteenth century, which, he states, corres¬ 
ponds with a reckoning which gives 1398 A D„ as the date of the 
birth of Kablr. This would rather make Ramananda livelong before 
the end of the fourteenth century, as Kablr was bis successor, 
and ordinarily believed to be his pupil'. The authority® I have 
consulted states that he was born at Prayaga as the son of a 
Kanyakubja Brahmana, named Punyasadana, and his wife Suslla. 
The date of his birth is given as 4400 of the Kali age, equivalent 
to 135.6 of Vikrama-Samvat. This corresponds to 1299 or 1300 
A. D., and is more consistent with the traditional statement that 
there were three generations between him and Ramanuja. The 

l.The Sikh Religion, etc., by M, A, Macauliffe, Vol. VI, pp. 100—1. 1008 A.D. 
is said by Macauliffe to correspond to the 510th year of his era. By his he 
must mean Kablr’s. 

Chapters from the Agastya-Sarhhita with a Hindi translation by Rama 
N5r5yapa D5sa, completed in Samvat 1960, corresponding to 1904 A. 0. 
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date of Ram&nuja’s death is usually given as 1137 A. D., though 
it makes him ©ut as having lived for 130 years. The lapse of three 
generations between 1137 and 1300 A. IX, is a more reasonable 
supposition than between 1137 and the end of the fourteenth 
century. This last date, therefore, given few RanaSnanda is 
manifestly wrong, and that occurring in the book I have con¬ 
sulted appears to be correct in all probability. 

From PraySga RamSnanda was sent to Benares for the usual 
education of a BrShmana. After he finished this, he became a dis¬ 
ciple of RSghaVctnanda, a teaohar of the VisistSdvaita school of 
RamSr-uja. After some time he gave up some of the restrictive 
practices of the sect, such as that of taking food without being 
seen by anybody, and separated himself from his preceptor, and 
himself became the founder of a school. As indicated above, be 
took pupils from the degraded castes also. Thirteen of them be¬ 
came noted and their names are: 1. AnantSnanda, 2. SurasarSnanda, 
3. Sukhananda, 4. NaraharlySnanda, 3. Yogananda. 6. Ftps, 
7. Kablr, 8. Bhavananda, 9, Sena, 10. DhannS, 11. Galavananda, 
12. Raidas, and 13. Fadmivatl 

Of these Plpa was a Rajput, Kablr was a Sttdra and spoken of 
also as a Mahomedan following the profession of a weaver, Sen* 
was a barber, Dhauna a Jat, Raidas belonged to the degraded 
caste of curriers or workers in leather, and Padmavatl was a 
woman. With the first twelve he went about the country visiting 
holy places, conducting disputations with the advocates of the 
Maya doctrine, Jains, Buddhists, etc., establishing his own 
Visifitadvaita theory, and converting men to his views and ad¬ 
mitting them as his disciples. RamSnanda is stated 1 to have died 
in 1467 of Vikrama-Samvat, corresponding to 1411 A. D. This 
gives Mm a life of 111 years, which is rather' improbable. Some 
of his pupils became the' founders of different schools, and through' 
them the worship of RSma spread over an extensive portion of 
Northern and Central India, successfully competing with that of 
Gfopftla-Krsna. 

XIX. Kablr. 

§ 57. The few particulars that have come down to us about 
the birth and life of Kablr are these. He was the son of a 
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'''Bpahmani widow who oast him away as soon as he was born, to 
hide her shame, near the Lahar Tank in Benares. A Mahomedan 
weaver of the name of Niru was passing by the way with his 
wife Nlma, when the latter saw the child and carried it home. He 
was; nurtured and brought up by her and her husband Niru, and 
Kabir when he had grown up, followed the occupation of a 
weaver. He showed leanings towards the Hindu faith, and the 
idea of making Ramananda his Guru, or preceptor, arose in his 
mind. But he conceived it not possible that that sage should 
receive a Mahomedan as his disciple and therefore had recourse 
to a contriva»ce.;He laid himself down on the Ghata, or pavement 
on the Ganges, at k which Ramananda bathed very early m the 
morning. Qn the way Ramananda trampled on the boy and 
exclaimed : “ Rama, Rama ! What poor creature is it that I have 
trampled upon Kabir rose up and received the exclamation 
“ Rama, Rama ” as a Mantra communicated to him by Rama¬ 
nanda, and he understood that he had thus been made a disciple. 

Another account is that, being trampled on, Kabir rose up 
and cried aloud, when Ramananda told him to be quiet and go on 
uttering the name of “Rama”. Considering that he had thus been 
accepted as a pupil, Kabir went on with his adorations of God, 
proclaiming ^that he was the disciple of Ramananda. Some 
Hindus went to the latter and asked him whether he had initiated 
Kabir. Thereupon Kabir was sent for and asked by Ramananda, 
when it was that he had been initiated. Kabir mentioned to him 
the incident of his having been Sampled upon the Ghata. Then 
Ramananda remembered the matter and clasped Kabir to his 
breast. Since that time Kabir regularly attended at his master’s 
Matha and. joined him in his disputations with the Pandits. 

For some time Kabir lived at Manikapur, as is mentioned in 
one of his Ramainls. There he heard of'the fame of Shaikh Taqqi 
and of twenty-one Pirs. He heard their discourses, cepdemned 
their teachings and said : “O Shaikhs, of whatever name 1 listen 
to me. Open your eyes and see the origin and the end of all things 
and their creation and dissolution”. In one of the books of this 
sect. Shaikh Taqqi is represented as an enemy of Kabir, and a Plr, 
or the religious guide, of Sikandar Lodi. At his advice the 
emperor persecuted Kabir and used various methods to destroy 
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iim; But Kabir miraculously escaped death and was eventually 
reconciled to Sikandar Lodi, who received him into his favour. 


Kabir died at Maghar, and there was a dispute between the 
Hindus and the Mahomedans as to the disposal of his dead body, 
which was covered by a sheet of cloth. When the sheet was 
removed, the body had disappeared, and in its stead there was a 
heap of flowers. The Mahomedans took one-half of the quantity 
. and buried it at Maghar and erected a tomb over it, and the 
’• Hindus took their share to Benares, where it was burnt. Kabir 
. had a wife of the name of Loi, a son of the name Kamal, and a 
daughter of the name of Kamali. But there are miraculous stories 
as to how Kabir came by them. 

As to how much of this account is historical and how much 
legendary, it is difficult to say. But that he was a Mahomedan 
weaver at the beginning may be accepted as a fact. And that 
Shaikh Taqqi, a Mahomedan Plr, who is mentioned in one 
of the Ramainis, as stated above, was his rival and that 
Kabir lived about the time of Sikandar Lodi may also be 
, regarded as historical. As to whether Kabir was a disciple of 
. Ramananda, there is some question, as will be presently mentioned. 
Mr. Westcott considers it not impossible that he should have been 
both a Mahomedan and a Sufi 1 2 * , but all his writings show a com¬ 
plete familiarity with the names occurring in Hindu religious 
literature and Hindu manners and customs, so that it appears to 
me that there is little or nothing in Kabir‘s writings calculated to 
show that his teachings had a Mahomedan basis. The basis ap¬ 
pears to be purely Hindu, though Kabir was a bold and uncom¬ 
promising reformer and hurled anathemas at the Pandits, the 
Brahmanas proud of their caste, and the teachers of the existing 
sects of the Hindus, and thus appears to have come under the 
influence of Mahomedanism. 


The dates given by various writers for the birth and death of 
Kabir are conflicting. Mr. Westcott makes him live for 78 years, 
from 1440 to 1518 A. D., 8 and according to Mr. Macauliffe he 


J, Kabir and the Kabir Panth by Rev. G. H. Westcott. Cawnpore, 1907, p. 44, 

2. Ibid, Chronological Table, p. VII. 

13 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV. J 
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was born in Samyat 1455, corresponding to A. D. 1398\ and he 
died in A. D. 1518 1 2 3 , having lived for 119 years, five months and 
twenty-seven days. In a footnote he quotes from an original work 
the date Saka 1370, corresponding to 1448 A. D., as the date of his 
death. Sikandar Lodi was on the throne of Delhi from 1488 to 
1517 A. D. The last of the three dates does not harmonise with 
this, and so it must be given up. Ramananda, we have seen, is 
spoken of as having been born in 1298 A. D. and died in 1411 A. D. 
If Mr. Westcott's date for Kablr's birth is true, Kablr cannot 
have been a disciple of Ramananda, If that of Mr, Macauliffe is 
accepted, it is just possible that he should have so become, for at 
the time of Ramananda's death, Kablr must have been thirteen 
years of age, and he is represented in one of the legends to have 
been but a boy when he was accepted as a disciple by the old sage. 
The date 1518 A. D. given by both the writers for his death may 
be aocepted as correct. But if that of his birth given by Mr. Ma¬ 
cauliffe is also accepted, we shall have to suppose that Kablr lived 
for 119 years; Ramananda also according to the dates given in 
the last section lived for 113 years. Whether both of them lived 
such long lives might well be questioned. But, until we have 
more evidence, the dates for Ramananda already noticed, and for 
Kablr as given by Mr. Macauliffe may be provisionally accepted, 
and thus Kabir might be considered to have really been a disciple 
of Ramananda, though of course, being a boy of thirteen, he could 
not; have taken part in his master's disputations with Pandits. In 
Kablr's works, however, so far as I have seen them, Ramananda's 
name does not occur, though the name Rama as that of the 
Supreme Being and also the relation of the individual soul with 
Rama, as well as his refutation of the doctrine of Gods being 
Videha or Nirguna, i. e., without attributes, must have been 
borrowed from Ramananda’s doctrines, which again are based on 
Ramanuja's system. 

§ 58* We now give a translation of a few passages illustra¬ 
tive of the teachings of Kabir*. 

1. The Sikh Religion, &o., Vol. VI, p* 123. 

2. Ibid* pp. 139-40. 

3. The edition consulted Is that published with a commentary Under the orders 
gf Raghurajasimha, Maharaja of Rewah, in Saravat 1924, 
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1. There was in the inside a substance called Jlva or indi¬ 
vidual soul; the Internal Light illuminated [it]. 2. And then followed 
a woman of the name of‘desire’; and she was oalled Gayatrl. 3. 
That woman gave birth to three sons; Brahma, Visnu and Mahesa. 
4, Then Brahma asked the woman who was her husband and 
whose wife she was. 5. (She replied :) “Thou and I, I and thou, 
and there is no third. Thou art my husband and I am thy wife. ” 
6. The father and son had a common wife; and one mother haB a 
two-fold character; there is no son who is good son and who will 
endeavour to recognise his father. 

Seoond Ramainl. 

1. In the light there was sound, which was a woman. 2. And 
of the woman were Hari, Br&hmS and the enemy of the three 
cities (Siva). 3, Then Brahma created an egg and divided it into 
fourteen regions. 4—6. Then Hari, Hara and Brahms settled in 
three regions, and thus they arranged the whole Brahm&nda and 
the six philosophies and ninety-six heresies. Nobody then taught 
the Veda for his sustenance; and Turuk did not oome for making 
oircumcision. 7. The woman brought forth from her womb 
ohildren. They became distinct individuals and followed different 
courses of action. 8. Therefore I and thou are of one blood and 
are one life. Distinctness arises from ignorance. 9. From one 
woman all sprang, and what knowledge is it that brought about 
distinctness between them ? 13 (Sakhl). Kablr proclaims; All this 
ordinary world is destructible; without knowing the name of 
Rama all individuals are drowned in the ocean of existence. 

Kablr’s account of creation seems to be this. In the light of 
Rima there existed a substance which was the subtle element, the 
sum total of all individual souls. And then that substance wa? 
illuminated by that light. Then followed a desire in the shape of 
a woman, which was at the same time called Gayatrl and sound 
(Sabda), and from her the creation took its rise. His idea thus 

I- Ramain! is a piece of composition consisting of several CaupSTs ( Sk. Catu- 
spadl), which are stanzas consisting of four lines with the ends of the first 
two and of the last two rhyming with each other, and a S5khi ( which is 
another species of metre) at the end. 
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seems to be that individual souls came into being, or were deve¬ 
loped out of a substance which was their subtle form, at the will of 
the Supreme Soul, which (will) was uttered in the form of a sound. 
That is to say, the Supreme Soul was not the material cause of 
the world, but a distinct subtle entity. What, in the language of 
the Upanisads, became many was this entity and not the Supreme 
Soul himself. Kablr’s philosophy is thus not a monism, but 
dualism. All individuals sprang into existence from the same, 
cause, there was one blood and one life, and consequently the dis¬ 
tinction of castes and races was a later fiction. Kablr thus appears 
to be an opponent of this distinction. 

Fifth Ramaini. 

The substance of the first five Caupals seems to be that Hari, 
Hara and Brahma, taking the two letters (Rama), laid the founda¬ 
tion of all learning, and gradually the Vedas andKitabs (books) 
came to be composed. 6—8. In all the four ages the devotees 
devised systems, but were not aware that the bundle they had 
tied up was torn. Men ran in all directions for salvation, being 
afraid. Abandoning their lord they ran towards hell. 

Eighth Ramaini. 

1. The precept “ Tat tvam asi ” (that thou art) is the message 
of the Upanisads. 2. They lay great stress upon it, and those who 
are qualified explain it (at great length ). 3. Sanaka and Narada 
became happy by regarding the highest principle to be distinct 
from themselves, 4. The colloquy between JanaKa and Yajnaval- 
kya comes to the same effect, and that same sweet sentiment was 
tasted by Dattatreya. 5. Vasistha and Rama sang together the 
same thing, and that same thing was explained to Uddhava. 
6. That same thing was substantiated by Janaka, and though he 
had a body, he was called bodiless ( Videha). 7 ( SakhI). No 
mortal becomes immortal without abandoning the pride of birth. 
That which one cannot see by experience is to be considered as 
“unseen’' or “unperceived”. 

In this Ramaini Kablr shows acquaintance with the Upanisads 
and other branches of Hiudu sacred literature, so that he cannot 
have been a mere “Sufi and Mahomedan”. He rejects the theory 
of the identity between the Supreme and the individual souls, 
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^>whioh is regarded as being laid down in the expression “That 
thou art” of the Ohandogya Upanisad. The commentator says 



that by “that” is to be understood the subtle body of sixteen parts 
and the expression means “Thou art that subtle body • Kabir 
takes all the individuals he has named in this Ramainl to have 
preached duality* 

In the fourteenth Ramainl there is a condemnation of the 
several systems of religion~that contained in the Puranas, that 
of Brahma, Harhsa, Gopala, Sambhu, ghosts and goblins and 
various forms of worship upto the Nevaja of the Mahomedan. 

Thirty-fourth Ramainl. 

1. The Pandits were misled by the study of the Vedas which 
are based on the Gunas, or qualities, and did not know their own 
nature and their true friend (God). 2. They practise Sarhdhya. 
Tarpana, the six rites and various other such ceremonies. 3. In 
allthe four Yugas Gay atrl has been taught; ask who obtained 
salvation (Mukti) by its means. 4. "When you are touched by 
other people, you bathe; tell me who is more degraded than 
yourselves. 5. You are very proud of your virtues. Too much 
pride is not good. 6. How can he whose name destroys all pride 
bear this proud behaviour ? 7 (Sakhl). Giving up the traditional 
mode of worship of the family, they seek the place of Nirvana; 
having destroyed the seed and sprout, they became an entity 
without attributes (Videha or Nirguna). 


Kabir here condemns the rites, ceremonies and other practices 
of the Brahmanas, the pride that is generated in them by these, 
the contempt in which they hold people of other castes, and also 
their search of Nirvana, or a condition without any attributes, i. e., 
the Advaita, or adualistic, system which they follow. 

Fortieth Ramainl. 

1. The sea, which is a collection of waters, is a ditch, and in it 
are the sun, the moon, and the thirty4hree crores of brothers. 
2. In the whirlpools (of such a universe) they (men and gods ) 
have seated themselves and desire happiness, but have not 
shunned the touch of misery. 3. Nobody knows the secret of 
misery, and the world has become mad in a variety of ways. 
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4, Everybody is a fool or a sage in himself and nobody knows 
Rama who dwells in the heart 5. (SakhI). They themselves 
are Hari (God), they themselves are lords, they themselves are 
the slaves of Hari. When there is no guarantee, the lady ( Mukti 
or salvation) goes away disappointed. 

Here again there-is a condemnation of various systems and of 
the self-confidence which has given rise to them and the neglect 
of God dwelling in the heart. 

S&khls, 

I 

31, The crowds went by the path traversed by the Pandits, 
Lofty is the ascent to Rama. Kablr has climbed it 135. The 
whole world has gone astray by partiality for one’s own system. 
He who, becoming free from partiality, adores Hari, is a wiB© 
sage. 138. The great ones are lost in their own greatness ; pride 
peers out through every pore ; when they are not familiar with a 
wise preceptor, all the orders of men are of the Camar caste, i. e., 
the degraded caste of curriers. 182, The Kali is a wicked age; 
the world is blind and nobody believes in the true word. He to 
whom a salutary advice is given, becomes an enemy. 211. Three 
things went to a holy place (the body, the fickle heart, and the 
mind which is a thief). They did not destroy a single sin, but on 
the contrary the mind contracted ten others. 260. The Kablrs 
(men in general) polluted the path of Bhakti, or faith, by washing 
pebbles and stones. Keeping poison within, they have thrown 
out the nectar. 358. ‘‘I am the author of the whole creation, there 
is no other who is superior to me/' (This is what some people 
think ). Kablr says^that, when cne does not know what one is 
oneself, one thinks everything to be contained in oneself. 365. In 
this world all have passed away considering themselves to be 
Rama, but no one actually became Rama. Kablr says that those 
who know Rama as he truly is, attain all their objects. 366. This 
world has become mad and has conceived a love for something 
which can be no matter of experience ; and denying all authorita¬ 
tiveness to actual experience, they attach themselves to a soul 
without attributes (Videha), 372. Seeing a void, men were misled 
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and went about searching in all quarters till they died, but did 
not find a form without attributes. 

II. 

91. The bee loiters in the garden, being enticed by the in¬ 
numerable flowers in it. In the same manner the individual soul 
loiters among the objects of sense and at the end goes away dis¬ 
appointed. 95. The soul is to the mind as a monkey is to a show¬ 
man. Making it dance in a variety of ways, it (mind) finally retains 
it in its own hands. 96. The mind is fickle, a thief and perfect swin¬ 
dler. The gods and the sages fell off inconsequence of the mind 
and mind finds a hundred thousand openings. 136. If a man gives 
up his belongings, it does not mean much. Egotism, or self-pride, 
cannot be given up. Self-pride, which led astray the great Munis, 
devours all. Running after gold and women, men are burnt by 
the passion generated by an illusion. Kablr says, how can they 
be saved, being like cotton which has come in contact with fire ? 
147. All became subject to the power of illusion: Brahma, Visnu, 
Maliesa, and the four, Narada, Sarada, Sanaka, and Ganesa, the 
son of Gaurl. 209. Do not kill a poor living creature; the life of 
all is the same. You will not be free from (the sin of) killing, 
even if you hear crores of Pur an as. 

Ill 


122. He to attain whom the great sages (Munis) go through 
austerities and whose virtues the Vedas sing, himself gives 
instruction, but nobody believes. 208. One single poor soul is bound 
up by many fetters. If the father ( God ) will not liberate him, 
what power has the soul himself to do so ? 243. I (God) instruct 
him j but he does not understand and sells himself into the hands of 
others. I pull him towards myself; but he runs away to the city 
of death (Yama). 282. If you endeavour to acquire one thing 
(God), every other thing will come to you; but if you endeavour 
to acquire every other thing, th^t one thing will be lost. If you 
water the root of a tree, you will obtain a sufficiency of flowers 
and fruits. 310. If you want me (God), give up your desire for 
•very other thing and become mine, and then everything will be 
yours. 236. He has entered into every body and remains there 
fully watchful. When one wants a certain accomplishment, hq 
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^L^S^tnspires him with the corresponding thoughts (calculated to en¬ 
able him to achieve success). 

Here the first group contains a condemnation of the current 
religious doctrines; the second gives a specimen of Kabir’s moral 
teachings; and the third explains the way in which God’s grace 
operates towards the deliverance of man. Kabir, therefore, was as 
much a constructive reformer as destructive. In Sakhi 260 of the 
first group, Kabir, it will be seen, condemns the worship of 
idols. The religion which he promulgated, therefore, was a pure 
spiritual theism. The mode of worship used by his followers up to 
the present day consists of prayers and praises only. 

Kabir founded a Pantha, or a sect, and the Mathas, or establish¬ 
ments of that sect exist in several parts of India. The principal one 
is at Benares, with a branch at Maghar in the Gorakhpur District, 
where he died. This last is said to be in the charge of a Mahome- 
' dan Mahant, or superior. The second was established by Dhar- 
madas, his chief disciple, in the Chattisgarh District of the Central 
Provinces’. The followers of Kabir’s sect are to be found princi¬ 
pally among the lower castes, but the sage is highly venerated by 
all Vaisnavas of whatever caste or class. 


XX. Other Ramananditis. 


§ 59. Malukdas, who lived about the end of Akbar’s reign, i. e., 
about the end of the sixteenth century, was a worshipper of Rama. 
The tradition that he belonged to the school of Ramananda ap¬ 
pears to be correct. Like Kabir, he seems to have been a non¬ 
idolater, sinoe in a hymn which I have seen, he ridicules men 
and women who hammer valuable metals into gods, worship them, 
and, whenever there is a necessity, sell them for the price of the 
metal, and says that the true way was shown to him by his wise 
preoeptor. The sect founded by him has seven Mathas, or establish¬ 
ments, and its adherents follow the occupation of householders. 

Dadu was a cotton cleaner at Ahmedabad. At twelve he re¬ 
moved to Sambhar and finally settled at Faraina, about twenty 
Kosas from Jaipur. He flourished about 1600 A. D., at the end of 
Akbar’s reign. His doctrines appear to be similar to those of 
Kabir. The only mode of worship was Japa, or the repetition of 

1. For details, see Kev. G. H. Westcott’s Volume on Kabir referred to above, 
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;he name of Rama. The sect does not worship images of Rama and 
it erects no temples. Dadu inculcates faith in, and love of, Rama 
and meditation on him. His followers are divided into three 
classes: (1) Viraktas, (2) Nagas, and (3) Vistaradharins. The first 
live the life of ascetics, the second are bearers of arms and enter 
into the service of princes as soldiers, and the third lead an ordi¬ 
nary life. 

Raidas.- a pupil of Ramananda, was a founder of a sect the 
followers of which are to be found in the caste of Camars. or 
leather-workers. N&bhajl in his Bhaktamala tells many legends 
about him. Under the name of Rohidas he is known and revered 
even in the Maratha country, and Mahipati, the Maratha writer 
on saints, devotes a chapter to him. 

Sena the barber, a follower of Ramananda, is also reported to 
have founded a sect. He too is known in the Maratha country . 


<SL 


XXI. Tulasidas. 

§ 60. Another person who contributed to the propagation of 


the cult of Rama over Northern India, was the famous Tulasldas, 
whom we will now briefly notice. Tulasldas belonged to the 
SaravaryS- of Sarayuparina caste of Brahmanas and was born in 
Samvat 1589, corresponding to 1532 A. D., under an inauspicious 
constellation. He was abandoned by his parents and was picked 
up by a Sadhu, or a pious man, in whose company he visited 
many plaoes in India. His father’s name was Atmarama Sukla 
Dube, his mother’s HulasI, and his own Rama Bota. His father- 
in-law was a man of the name of Dlnabandhu Pathaka, and his 
wife was called RatnS-vall. His son s name was xaraka. 

Tulasldas commenced the composition of his great work, Rama- 
caritam&nasa, usually known as Ramayana, at Ayodhya in 1574 
A D., and finished it at Benares. He wrote eleven other works, 
six of which were smaller. Tulasldas was nqt a sturdy reformer 
like Kablr and does not seem to have founded a sect or even to 
have promulgated a definite Vedantic theory. In this respect he 
appears to have been, like a host of other persons who flourished 
'in the country, a teacher of the Bhaktimarga, or the path of devo- 


L See Wilson’s Hindu Religions. 

14 [ R, G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol, IV. J 
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__is based upon a dualistic philosophy with a leaning 

towards spiritual monism of the Advaita system. TulasIdSs died 
in 1623 A. D. 1 

§ 61. I will now give a short specimen of Tulsidas teachings 
from his Rama-Satasal, the composition of which, as stated in 
Doha 21 of the first chapter, was commenced on Thursday, the 
ninth of the bright half of Vaisakha, Sarhvat 1642 = 1585 A. D. 

Chapter I. 

(Doha 3) The highest soul, the highest excellent place, than 
whom or which there is no other, TulasI understands and hearsi to 
be Rama, the blessed. (Doha 4) “ Rama whose attributes confer 
blessings upon all is himself free from all desires. He fulfils all 
desires, is the benefactor of all. The sages assert this.’ So says 
TulasI. ( Doha 15 ) TulasI sees plainly that in every pore of Rama 
there is an endless universe. He is pure, is unchangeable and is 
irresistible. (Doha 6) The blessed JanakI is the mother of the 
world, and Rama the father. Both are beneficent. Their grace 
destroys sin, and creates conscience ( confers the knowledge of 
distinguishing good from evil). (Doha 44) Where there is 
Rama, there is no [ evil] desire ; where there is levil] desire* 
there is no Rama. Oh TulasI! the sun and the night do not exist 
in one place. ( Doha 45 ) When Rama is afar, Maya (illusion or 
temptation) is strong. When he is known, it becomes tiny or 
thin. When the sun is at a distance, the shadow is long; when 
he is on the head, it is below the feet. ( Doha 48) Says TulasI: 
“If there is no love for Rama, all learning is thrown into an 
oven; and Yama takes away knowledge and devours it; every¬ 
thing burns away and the very root is destroyed”. ( Doha 57) 
All things by which a man is surrounded, serve as hindrances, 
and none proves a help (towards the way of bliss); and, in such 
circumstances, if the end is good, it can become so only through 
Rama’s grace. 

--. Chapter II. 

l 

( Doha 17) Says Tulsi: “ Through the disobedience of God* 
man brings evil on himself and all his associates. T he king of 

1. For details, see Dr. Grierson's articles in the Indian AntiqU&ry, Vol. XXH. 
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the Kurus, while governing his kingdom, was reduced to dust 
along with his army and family”. (Doha 18) Says TulasI: 
“ From sweet words results good on all sides. This is a spell that 
overcomes everything; avoid all harsh words ( Doha 19 ) “A 
man attains happiness by the grace of Rama, and it escapes one 
without it”, says Tulasl, “though they know this, had men neglect 
to adore Rama. ” 

Chapter IV.' 


82 (89 B. I.). The excellent retentive faculty is called Gira or 
Sarasvatl, and the immutable Dharma is a Vata tree. Dharma 
consists of a triad of confluent rivers destroying sin. Oh TulasI, 
conceive no dislike for these and accept these. 

The triad is given by the commentator as action, knowledge, 
and Bhakti, or devotion. ' 

83 (90B. I.). One becomes clean by bathing (in these three 
confluent rivers), i. e., grasping the triad by the understanding. 
The dirt in the shape of immortality is washed off, and then there 
is no doubt as to the easy attainment of the place of Rama. 
84 ( 91 B. I.). Forgiveness is holy Varanasi. Bhakti, or devotion, 
is like the river of gods (Gahga) and clear knowledge is like 
Visvesvara. These together with compassion, which is power 
( Parvatl ), shine. 

The commentator remarks that just as Benares with the other 
three brings about deliverance, so do forgiveness, devotion, know¬ 
ledge, and compassion. 

85 (92 B. I.). Varanasi is not far from him whose heart dwells 
in the house which is Ksama (forgiveness) — Varanasi, in which 
shines, oh TulasI! the celestial river in the shape of Bhakti, which 
results in numerous virtuous deeds. 86 ( 93 B. I.). KasI is the 
bright half of a month and Magaha, or Magadha, is the dark half 
in which dwell covetousness, infatuation, intoxication, and lust. 
Oh TulasI ! considering which is beneficial and which is injurious, 
do [ choose where to ] reside during all the watches of the day. 


1. The editions consulted are those published by Navalkisora at Lakbnau in 
1886 and in the Bibliotheca Indica in 1897. 
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Kasi is associated with the four virtues mentioned above, and 
Magadhawith the vices noticed here. So one is told to practice 
what is beneficial and to avoid what is injurious. 

87 (94 B. I.). What has gone away will not come again. There¬ 
fore do acquire knowledge. The same thing that you have to-<$ay 
you will have tomorrow ; therefore, oh TulasI! give up all in¬ 
fatuation. 

The idea seems to be : Do not waste time by procrastination; 
begin your devotions at once. •; 

88 (95 B. I.). The past and the future Rang together on. the 

present. Oh TulasI! do not entertain any doubt-, get through that 
which is before you at present. . 

89 (96 B. I.). A good soul is like the Manasa (lake), and in it 

is the pure water of the sweet glory of Rama. Sin is washed off 
and the heart becomes pure (by bathing in that water); and this 
calm water is not inaccesible to the wise. . 

The idea seems to be that in a good soul a taste for devotion, to 
Rama springs up, and when it is cultivated, the soul become^ 
pure. 

From these extracts it will be seen that according to Tulasldas 
Rama is the supreme God, and that through his grace man be¬ 
comes holy and blessed. He should, therefore, be adored ; where 
he is, sin is not, and therefore, for the purification of the mind, 
he should always be thought of and meditated on. The ways to 
God usually followed are, he says, inefficacious and as such may 
be thrown into the fire. . , 


XXII. Vallabha. 

§ 62. We will now turn our attention to the more extensive 
and almost exclusive cult of the Krsna of Gokula. The founder of 
it was Vallabha. He was the son of a Tailanga Brahmans named 
Laksmana Bhatta, who was a student of the Black Yajurveda and 
lived at a village named Kankarava in the Telugu country. On 
one occasion Laksmana Bhatta went on a pilgrimage to Benares 
with his wife, Elamagara. On the way she gave birth to a son on 
the eleventh of the dark half of Vaisakha of the Vikrama year 
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1535, corresponding to 1479 A. D. 1 2 3 That son was known as 
Vallabha. 

Vallabha lived for some time in VrndSvana and for some time 
at Mathura. About that time it is alleged that Gopala-Krsna 
manifested himself on the Govardhana Hill by the name of Deva- 
dsmana, called also SrI-Nathajl. The God told Vallabha in a 
dream to come and see hinvinforming him that his compai^ons 
in the cow-settlement, when he became incarnate as Krsna, were 
born again in the present age, and commissioned him to make 
them his attendants, that he might sport with them as in the 
former age. Accordingly, Vallabha went and saw Devadamana 
or SrI-Nathajl. SrI-Nathaji commanded him to erect a shrine for 
himself and to promulgate the method of worshipping him, with¬ 
out whioh a man would not be admissible to the Pustimfirga, or 
the path of divine grace, which Vallabha had founded. The 
meaning of this seems to be that Vallabha connected his system 
with a special manifestation of Krspa known by the name of 
SrI-Nathajl 8 . 

Vallabha’s Vedantic theory is the same as that of an earlier 
author of the name of Visnusvamin. This Visnusvamin is said 
to have been the son of the councillor of a Dravida chief dependent 
upon the Emperor of Delhi'. Nabhaji in his BhaktamalS makes 
Jnanadeva, Namdeva, Trilocana, and lastly Vallabha his success¬ 
ors 4 . The first was Jnanadeva, who is represented as a follower 
of his system (Sampradaya). He was one of three sons born to a 
man, who became a householder after he had assumed the order 
of an ascetic. He was, therefore, excommunicated and was not 
allowed to learn the Vedas. But he himself by his miraculous 
power made a male buffalo repeat the Vedas. This story is the 
same as that related of the Jnanadeva of Maharastra, the author 
of a Vernacular commentary on the Bhagavadglta. But the 
Marathas do not know of Visnusvamin as his Guru, or teacher, 


1. .YajSesvara, AryavidySsudhakara. 

2. See Hariraya Maharaja's GovardhanaprakatyakT Varts, published in 
Sariivat 1935, p. 11. 

3. Yajiiesvara, AryavidySsudhakara, p. 228. 

4. Ed. by Khemaraj, Bombay, Saka 1827 (1905 A. D.), pp. 95-98. 
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or of JfianaHieva being his Buooessor or follower. If, however, the 
tradition reported by NabhajI is correot, Visnusvamin must have 
lived about the middle of the thirteenth century, The date of the 
commentary above alluded to is Saka 1212, corresponding to 
1290 A. D. 

The Vedantic theory of Visnusvamin which is the same as that 
of Vallabha is as follows. The one primeval soul was not joyful, 
because he was alone (BTJ. I. 4. 3), and, desiring to be many, he 
himself became the inanimate world, the individual soul, and the 
inward controlling soul. These sprang from him like sparks from 
a burning fire and are his parts (MU. II. 1). By his own inscru¬ 
table power he rendered the properties of intelligence and joy 
imperceptible in the first, and his joy alone in the second, while 
the third has all the attributes perceptible in it. Simple Brahman 
as such has perceptible joy prevailing in it*. 

§ 63. The following particulars have been gleaned from two 
works belonging to Vallabhacarya’s sect 8 . The whole world has 
Brahman for its material cause. The perception of forms 
apparently different from the Brahman is due to ignorance or 
delusion and to the true nature of Brahman being rendered im¬ 
perceptible. The individual soul is identical with Brahman, a 
part of Brahman and atomic. From the Aksara composed of 
existence, intelligence, and joy (Saccidananda) particles come out 
as sparks from fire. From the predominance of the Sat portion in 
them the joy portion is concealed, and thus we have the indivi¬ 
dual souls possessing Sat, existence, and Cit, intelligence. The 
individual soul is not a form of the Supreme Soul altered by a 
third thing being involved in it, such as the Maya (illusive 
power), hut is itself the same substance as the Supreme Soul with 
one attribute rendered imperceptible. The relation between the 
two is thus that of identity (Advaita), both being in the pristine 
unchanged form, i. e., identity of untransformed souls ( Suddha- 
dvaita). 

The individual soul is of two kinds : (1) going through the circle 

A f 

1. SakalScSryamatasamgraha by Srinivasa, Ckowkh. Series. 

2. Suddhadvaitam5rtanda by Giridhara, and Prameyaratnarnava by BiUa- 
krsna Bhatta, Chowkh. Series. 
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of existences, and (2) delivered frqm the trammels of life. The first 
is subject to misery in consequence of his delusion that bis body 
and senses are his soul. He remains in this condition till he 
acquires knowledge, sees the vanity of the world and devotes 
himself to meditation and the love of God, when he is delivered. 
The delivered souls are : ( 1 ) those who have become so while in 
their previous condition, by the termination of ignorance or delu¬ 
sion, such as Sanaka and others ; and ( 2 ) those who dwell in the 
world of the Bhagavat, other than the pervading Vaikuntha 1 , 
where they attain the condition of pure Brahman by the favour 
of the Bhagavat 5 (3) there are others, who, having the divine 
nature in them, and coming in contact with good men, resort to 
various ways of Bhakti, or the propitiation of God, until perfect 
love alone for Him comes to dwell in their heart, and finally be¬ 
come the associates of the Bhagavat in His eternal sports and 
amusements. This last is the Moksa, or deliverance. 

That class of worldly souls who have no divine nature in them, 
and in whom evil predominates, are ever moving in the circle of 
existences. The souls who have the divine nature in them are of 
two kinds: ( 1 ) those who subject themselves to certain moral 
discipline (Maryadajlva\ and (2) those who depend entirely on 
God’s graoe (Pustijlva). Both attain final deliverance, but there 
is a difference which corresponds to that between ( 2 ) and ( 3 ) above 
and which will be further explained below. 

Srl-Krsna is the highest Brahman. He has hands and feet not 
made up of ordinary matter ( Aprakrta ), but celestial. His body 
consists of Sat, existence ; Cit, intelligence ; Ananda, joy. He is 
called Purusottama, as the most excellent of all beings, and has 
all attributes which are not ordinary, but celestial. All his sports 

1. I translate the word VySpi-Vaikuntha thus. The Vy3pi-Vaikuijtha is 
above the Vaikuijtha of Visnu, the protector of the world. There dwells 
Purusottama, who manifests himself variously to his various devotees. 
To those in whom Bhakti has risen to the highest pitch and has become a 
haunting passion he manifests himself as the sportive Krspa. In a portion 
of the Vy3pi-Vaikui)tha there is the Goloka with VrndSvana in which 
there are extensive teees, bowers of creepers, and the river Yamuna. The 
highest Bhaktas are transferred to this VrndS'vana, and Krspa sports 
With them there. 
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are eternal. He, with his four arms or two arms, sports with his. 
various devotees, or Bhaktas, in the extensive Vaikuntha, which 
contains Vrndavana with itfe large forests. Krsna is, therefore, 
the hight joy ( ParamSnanda). By his will, his Sattva portion 
overcomes the Ananda or joy portion, and, becoming Aksara, or 
unchangeable, he is the cause of all causes and creates the world. 
Then Aksarabrahman is of two kinds : (1) that which is recognised 
by the devotees as the place of Purusottama, which has the attri¬ 
butes of the extensive Vaikuntha and others; (2) to the enlightened 
it appears in the form of existence, intelligence and joy, infinite 
in time and space, self-manifesting and devoid of all qualities. 
Therefore, in the form in which the enlightened see it, all the 
positive qualities are hidden or rendered imperceptible by the 
inscrutable power referred to above, and therefore they are not 
to be regarded as non-existing. When Brahman is spoken of as 
devoid of all qualities, what is meant is just this. There are thus 
three forms of the Supreme Being, Purusottama and the two kinds 
of the Unchangeable here mentioned. 

To explain the controlling of all by Purusottama, that form of 
his that dwells in the sun, the gods, the earth, etc., is called 
Antaryamin (the inward controller). It is this inward controller 
that becomes incarnate in the various forms usually mentioned. 
The celestial Sattva quatity of Krsna becomes Visnu, and in this 
form he becomes the protector of all. Similarly the qualities of 
Rajas and Tamas assume the forms of Brahmadeva and Siva 
for discharging the functions of creation and destruction. 

Pusti is the grace (Anugraha) of God which is to be inferred 
from its fruit or the results, which are ordinary, or of this world, 
and extraordinary, or of the next world. Mahapusti, or the 
highest grace, is that which removes great obstacles and conduces 
to the attainment of God himself. Pusti enables one to attain the 
•four objects of life. Extraordinary, or special Pusti, conduces 
to Bhakti, which leads to the attainment of God. The Bhakti, or 
devotion generated by this special grace, is called Pustibhakti. 
The frame of mind generated by this kind of devotion is the 
desire of the attainment of God to the exclusion of everything else. 

This Pustibhakti is of four kinds : (1) PraVaha-Pustibhakti, 
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(2) Maryads-Pustibhakti, (3) Pusti-Pustibhakti, (4) Suddha-Pusti- 
bhakti. The first is the path of those who, while engaged in a 
worldly life with its me and mine, which is compared to a stream 
( PravSha), do acts calculated to bring about the attainment 
of God. The second is of those who, withdrawing their minds 
from worldly enjoyments, devote themselves to God by hearing 
discourses about him, singing his name, and such other processes. 
The third is of those who already enjoying God’s grace are made 
by another grace competent to acquire knowledge useful for 
adoration; and thus they come to know all about the ways of 
God. The followers of this path have to depend on their own 
efforts for the acquisition of knowledge referred to. The fourth 
is of those who through mere love devote themselves to the 
singing and praising of God as if it were a haunting passion. 
This Bhakti is generated by God himself and does not depend 
upon man’s will as the third, mentioned above, does. First a 
liking for Himself is generated by God in the mind of a man to 
whom his grace extends. Then a man sets about acquiring know¬ 
ledge about God, and all this is called Premabhakti ([love-adora¬ 
tion ). Now the stages in the development of this are as follows : 
(1) love or liking (Preman ), (2) attachment or addictedness 
( Asakti), (3) a haunting passion, which is the mature condition 
of the first two (Vyasana). 

The haunting passion leads to attainment of the end, that 
is, the highest ibliss. Those in whom Bhakti has attained to 
this pitch reject with scorn the four kinds of Mukti and 
choose the eternal service of Hari, as noticed in the section 
on the Paficaratra system. By the haunting passion about 
Hari he is seen everywhere, and therefore everything becomes 
an object of love, and the devotee identifies himself with 
everything. Then the inner and the outer world is, for the 
devotee, full of Purusottama, or the highest soul. 

The final fruit of this devotion is admission to the eternal 
sports of Krsna. The Bhaktas join in these sports, assuming the 
forms of oows, beasts, birds, trees, rivers, etc., and enjoy the 
company of Purusottama, which confers boundless joy. These 
eternal sports are like those which Krsna went through when hq 
IS [ R, G. Bhandarkar’s works, Vol. IV. ] 



became incarnate in Vraja and Vrndavana. Some of the devotees 
become, in the celestial Vrndavana, Gopas and Gopls and join in 
the sports. The Maryadabhaktas attain Mukti called Sayujya, 
which consists in being one with Hari. The Pustibhaktas reject 
it with scorn and seek for participation in the sports of Plari. 

§ 64. These are the doctrines of the school of Vallabha. We 
will now proceed to give a short description of the practical 
modes of worship. Vallabha had a son named Vitthalesa, and 
they are spoken of respectively as Acarya and Gos&trh or 
Gosvamin. The latter had seven sons of the names of Giridhara, 
Govindaraya, Balakrsna, Gokulanatha, Raghunatha, Yadunatha, 
and Ghanasyama. The Gurus of this sect ordinarily called 
Maharajas are descendants of these seven. Each Guru lias a 
temple of his own, and there are no public places of worship. The 
devotee should visit the temple of his Guru, at stated intervals, 
which are eight in number during the day. The mode of worship 
is as follows. 

The conductor of the worship should rise early in the morning, 
utter the name of Bhagavat and rinse his mouth and drink a 
little of the washings of the feet [ of Bhagavat ], and, with his 
face to the north or the east, should utter the name of the Acarya 
and pray to him and make a bow. The same should be done to 
Vitthalesa and the names of his seven sons should be uttered, as 
well as of one’s own Guru, and then a bow should be made to 
Krsna after uttering the names Govardhana and others. Then 
the river Yamuna should be remembered and bowed to, and six 
stanzas of a poem called Bhramaragita should be repeated; and 
then the Gopis, or cowherdesses, should be adored. 

After this the worshipper should answer the call of nature, 
wash his hands, feet and face, and then drink a portion of the 
washings of the feet of Krsna, and eat the residue of the betel 
leaves supposed to be eaten by Krsna. Then he should besmear 
his body with oil and bathe. After bathing he should drink 
in a little water, after repeating the name of Narayana. Then 
he should make a perpendicular mark on his forehead .with 
white earth, the mark of a lotus on the bosom and of a bamboo 
leaf on the arms, etc,, twelve in all, to represent the twelve 
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i»ms of; Vi?nu, Kesava, Narayana, Msdhava, etc. He should 
then print the forms of the various weapons of Visnu on his 
body, and then, saluting Vallabhacarya, should adore Krsna with 
the Qopis. He should then open the door of the temple, and 
going into the sleeping apartments, bring out the wreaths of 
flowers and all otter things used on the previous day, and then 
sweep and clean the apartments. He should then brush the 
throne and make all the arrangements necessary for the reception 
of Krsna awakened from sleep. 

He should then approach the bed-room and sing a song calling 
upon Krsna to rise from sleep, to take the refreshments prepared 
for him and to go with his companions to the forest for grazing 
the cows. Krsna should be brought out and placed on the throne. 
Radha should be placed to his left hand, and then the worshipper 
should prostrate himself before her. The refreshments already 
prepared should then be placed before them, and they should be 
requested to eat them. Then the bed should be dusted and cleaned 
and then Krsna should be made to wash his mouth. Other 
refreshments should be then placed before the two. And at the 
end of all an Aratl, or waving of lamps, should be gone through 
with a song. Vallabhacarya should then be saluted. 

Then comes the bath of Krsna. After bathing saffron paint 
should be applied. Then he should be dressed and milk gi\ en to 
him. Afterwards by the churning of milk, froth should be prepared 
and offered to Krsna. He should be then told to wash his mouth 
with water. Then betel leaves should be offered to him. Then 
a cradle should be adorned and Krsna should be told to get into 
it, and then it should be rocked and toys should be got ready for 
the divine boy. 

Afterwards the mid-day dinner should be prepared. A Cauka, 
or a small four-legged table, should be placed before him and 

viands of all kinds in cups should be put on the table. The lord 

should then be told to eat them. A little rice should be placed in 
a small plate and, mixed with ghee, five or seven mouthfuls 
should be held before him. Then lamps should be waved about 
him. Subsequently all the other dishes should be offered. In 
this manner the ceremonies go on. A meai is again prepared 
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"at night and Krsna is laid on the sleeping cot and made to sleep 

again. 

Thus the order of the ceremonies is as follows : (1) the ringing 
of the bell; (2) the blowing of the conch-shell, (3) awakening of 
the Lord (Thakurjl) and offering morning refreshments, (4) 
waving of lamps, (5) bathing, (6) dressing, (7) Goplvallabha food, 
(8) leading the cows out for grazing, (9) the mid-day dinner, (10) 
waving of lamps j (11) after the last, the screen is drawn up and 
the God oannot be seen; this interval is called Anosara or Anava- 
sara,-i. e., no time for seeing him,-(12) the finishing up, (13) the 
evening meal, (14) going to bed. 

Besides the ordinary worship detailed above,, the followers of 
this sect hold a number of feasts and festivals, some of which are 
in honour of Vallabhaoarya, his son and seven grandsons. The 
influence exercised by Vallabha and his successors over their 
adherents seems to have been immense, and this has come down 
to their descendants or existing Gurus of the sect also. This is 
kept up by the fact that the God cannot be worshipped inde¬ 
pendently in a public place of worship, but in the house and 
temple of the Guru or the Maharaja, which therefore has to be 
regularly visited by the devotees with offerings. The followers 
of this system consist principally of the trading classes of Gujarat, 
Rajputana and further to the north about Mathura. The principal 
doctrine which these latter are taught is that all their belongings 
should be dedicated to their Guru; and this doctrine is not 
seldom carried to an extreme. 

Among the different kinds of Bhakti mentioned above there is 
only one which contemplates non-attachment to worldly objects. 
The highest Bhakti as well as the others are generated in the 
heart of man by the grace of God; and the first even ripens into 
a haunting passion. This grace of God one may enjoy even while 
engaged in a worldly life. The Maryada-Pusti, which is one of 
the four forms and requires the restraint of passions, does not 
conduce to the attainment of the highest bliss, which consists in 
joining in the eternal sports of Hari in the Goloka. The spirit of 
this system, therefore, seems to be sportive enjoyments and it 
connot but be expected to influence the ordinary life of its 
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followers. Moral rigidity culminating in indifference to worldly 
enjoyments and self-abnegation does not appear to be a character^ 
stio of this school. Vallabhacarya himself was a married man, 
and so were all his successors and so are all the Gurus of the 
sect, who are as much men of the world as their followers. 

§ 65. From the account we have given, it will be seen that 
the fourth element of Vaisnavism, that we have described in a 
preceding section, alone constitutes the religion of Vallabha. The 
sportive boy Krsna of the cow-settlement with all his pranks is 
the highest god of this school $ and his mistress RadhS, who is 
mentioned only in the later books and dignified into his eternal 
consort, as will be mentioned further on,, is the object of the 
deepest adoration. This sportive Krsna with his Radha is trans¬ 
ferred to a heaven which is in a region higher than the ordinary 
Vaikuntha of Narayana or Visnu, and is called Goloka. The 
highest aim of man’s life is to get to this place and join in the 
sports Thus the doings of Krsna in Gokula, and his relations 
with the men and women as well as the inferior animals, trees, 
and even the river Yamunfi, constitute the basis of Vallabha's 
system and also its goal when transferred to Goloka. 

XXIII. Gaitanya. 

§ 66. About the same time as Vallabha, there flourished in 
Bengal another propagator of the religion of Radha and Krsna, 
who is known by the name of Caitanya. The prominent dis¬ 
tinction between the two appears to be, that while Vallabha and 
those who followed him developed the ceremonial side of the 
religion, Caitanya and his successors devoted themselves to the 
cultivation of the emotional side. Caitanya endeavoured to 
win the hearts of man, by instituting Klrtanas or the fervent 
singing of songs about the love of Radha and Krsna and other 
devotional matters. The love of the cow-herd god and his mistress 
had already become the subject of bewitching songs by Jayadeva 
in Sanskrit and by other poets in the Vernacular. 

Caitanya also was a more courageous reformer in so far as he 
cried down the mechanical religious ceremonial of the prevalent 
Hinduism, and preached spiritual devotion and at the same time 
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condemned the distinctions of castes, and admitted all, includ¬ 
ing even Mahomedans, as his pupils. 

§ 67. Caitanya’s original name was Bisambhar (Visvariibhara) 
Misra, and his father’s name was Jagannatha Misraand mother’s 
SacI Debl. The father lived originally in Sylhet in Eastern 
Bengal, but had emigrated to Nadiya (Nabadvlpa) before the 
birth of Bisambhar, his youngest son. The eldest son’s name 
was Bisvarupa, who is called Nityananda in the history of 
Caitanya. These were the only two sons of Jagannatha, and 
between these were eight daughters, who died young. 

Caitanya was born on the full-moon day of Phalguna in the 
year 1407 of the Saka era, corresponding to 1485 A. T>. He was 
afterwards called Krsna Caitanya and was considered by his 
disciples an incarnation of Krsna himself. As such he is reported 
to have played pranks with the women of the village, which, 
however, cannot be considered as historically true. Caitanya is 
also known by the name of Gaurahga, i. e., possessed of a fair 
and not a dark body, and Gauracandra, or a fair moon. When 
he was eighteen years of age, he married a wife of the name of 
Lachml Debl and began to live the life of a householder, taking 
pupils and giving them secular instruction. Soon after he took 
to a wandering life and visited many places in Eastern Bengal. 
Begging and singing were his occupation, and he is said to have 
collected a great deal of money. During his peregrinations his 
wife died, and on his return home he married another. "When he. 
was about twenty-three years of age, he went to Gaya to make 
offerings to his manes and on his return he began the mission of 
his life. He condemned the ritualistic system of the Brahmanas 
and preached faith in Hari and the love of Him as well as singing 
His name as the only effectual ways to salvation. He also 
preached the doctrine of the brotherhood of men, denouncing the 
system of castes. 

It is stated that the doctrine of faith and love had been 
preached before Caitanya by a person of the name Advaitacarya, 
whose practice it was, after the performance of the usual Brah- 
manic rites, to go to the banks of the Ganges and call out for the 
appearance of God to substitute the doctrine of faith and love for 
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that of the performance of various rites. It is also said that this 
Acarya was at first the instructor of Caitanya and afterwards 
became his pupil. Whatever it may have been, the new doctrine 
was first publicly proclaimed to the exclusion of others 
by Krsna Caitanya. He was assisted by his brother Nityananda, 
who was regarded as an inoarnation of Balarama, the brother of 
the god Krsna. 

Caitanya now began to hold meetings for the singing and 
glorification of the name of Hari. These were at first private 
and held in the house of a pupil named Srlbasa. The doings of 
these devotees met with scorn and ridicule, especially at the 
hands of the worshippers of Kali, one of whom put red flowers 
and goat’s blood on the steps of the door of the house in which 
the Vaisnava meetings were held. The fervour displayed at these 
Klrtanas, or singing of the name of Hari, gradually increased in 
intensity, until the loud singers, and principally Caitanya himself, 
swooned away and dropped senseless on the ground. 

In the year 1510 Caitanya became a Samnyasin, or an ascetic, 
and was initiated into the order by Kesab Bharatl of Katva. 
After this he first went to Purl to visit the shrine of Jagannatha, 
and thence wandered shout the country for six years preaching 
his new faith 1 . On one occasion he went to Benares, where he 
is reported to have held a disputation with Prakasananda, a 
teacher of the monistic Vedanta of Samkaracarya. Caitanya 
condemned Samkara’s commentary on the Vedantasutra and said 
that it mystified the sense of the original. Samkaracarya did not 
give the plain ordinary sense of the words of Badarayana but 
forced his own views into them. The doctrine of development 
(Parinamav&da) was held by the author of the Sutras, while 
Samkaracarya rejects it and brings in his doctrine of illusion 
( Vivartavada). The former alone is true according to Caitanya. 
After these wanderings he returned to Purl, where he spent the 
last eighteen years of his life, and died inSaka 1455, corresponding 
to 1533 A. D. 

3 68. Some of the doctrines attributed to Caitanya are as 


1. The above is an abstract of the account given by J. Beanies in his paper 
published in lud* Ant. Yol. II, pp. 1 ff. 
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lows. Krsna is the highest god and is so beautiful that he 
excites love for himself even in the heart of the God of love, and 
is enamoured of himself. His Parabrahmasakti ( power) pervades 
the universe and assumes a corporeal form by his wonder- 
creating power (Mayasakti), though he is the soul of all. He 
possesses a self-multiplying power ( Vilasasakti) which is of two 
kinds. By one of these, in sporting with the cowherdesses, he 
became as many Krsnas as were sufficient to give one to every 
two of them ( Prabhavavilasa ). By the other self-multiplying 
power (Vaibhavavilasa) he assumes the forms of the four Vyuhas, 
or forms of Vasudeva, Samkarsana, etc., Vasudeva representing 
intelligence, Samkarsana, consciousness, Pradyumna, the love, 
and Aniruddha, sprotiveness. 

Here, it will be seen, the functions of the four Vyuhas are 
changed, and the principle of love is attributed to Pradyumna, 
instead of that of the mind as in the older system, and that of 
sportiveness, instead of self-consciousness, which is transferred to 
Samkarsana, is attributed to Aniruddha. This change is in con¬ 
sonance with a system of which love and sport form the distin* 
guishing characteristics. All the usual incarnations spring from 
one or other of the Vyuhas. According as the quality of Sattva, 
Rajas, or Tamas predominates, Krsna becomes Visnu, Brahma- 
deva, or Siva, respectively. 

The sports of Krsna go on always, as the rising and setting 
of the sun. His eternal sports are carried on in the Goloka. Krsna 
has three powers: the internal which is intelligence, the exter¬ 
nal which generates appearances, and the differentiated which 
forms the Jlva, or individual soul. His chief power is that which 
oreates dilatation of the heart, or joy. This appears to be the 
power of love. When this love becomes settled in the heart of 
the devotee, it constitutes Mahabhava, or the best feeling. When 
love attains to the highest pitch, it constitutes itself into Radha, 
who is the most loveable of all and full of all qualities. She was 
the object of the highest love of Krsna, and being idealised as 
love, some of the agreeable feelings of the heart are considered 
her ornaments. The sports of the cowherdesses were due to 
simple love ( Preman), and this it was that Uddhava and other 
devotees sought to attain. 
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: The 1 Supreme Soul (Paramatman) is boundless and is full 
intelligence itself. Tie individual soul is an atom having 
Intelligence. They are necessarily connected together and this 
connection can never be destroyed. Krsna is the support (Asraya) 
and Jlva rests on him (Asrita). The relation between the two is 
identity as well as difference. Thus the Vedantic theory of 
Caitanya's system is the same as that of Nimbarka. As the bee 
is distinct from the honey and hovers about it, and, when it 
drinks it, is full of it, i. e., is one with it, so the individual soul 
is at first distinct from the Supreme Soul, seeks the Supreme Soul 
consistently and continuously, and, when through love he is full 
of the Supreme Soul, he becomes unconscious of his individual 
existence, and becomes, as it were, absorbed in him. Herein is 
described the ecstatic condition in which the individual soul 
becomes one with God, though they are really distinct. Krsna is 
the lord of the power of delusion or ignorance (Maya), and Jlva 
is the slave of it. When the latter cuts off its shackles, he dis¬ 
tinctly sees his own nature and his true relation to God. Krsna 
is to be approached and attained by Bhakti alone 1 . 

§ 69. Krsna Caitanya, Nityananda and Advaitananda are 
called the three Prabhus, or masters of the sect. The descendants 
of Nityananda live at Nadiya, and those of Advaita at Santipur. 
They are the spiritual heads of the sect. Nityananda was 
appointed by Caitanya himself as the superior of the church. His 
female descendants live at Balegor, -and male ones at Khordu 
near Barrackpur. There are temples belonging to Caitanya’s 
followers at Mathura, Yrndavana, and three principal ones in 
Bengal: one at Nadiya dedicated to Caitanya, the other at 
Ambika, to Nityananda, and the third at Agradvlpa, to Gopinalha. 
There is a shrine dedicated to Caitanya in the vicinity of Dhaka," 
daksina in Northern Sylhet, where his father originally lived. It 
is visited by pilgrims from all parts of the district and even 
from Bengal. At Khetur, in the Rajasahi district, a temple is 
erected in his honour, where a religious fair is held in the month 

of October, which is attended by about 25,000 persons. 

) r 1 ; ■ - ■ i. -- ----— ---—--- - -—— : -“ *“* 

1. See Gaurangatattvasaha Gaurangaoarita by Prasanna Kum5ra Vidya* 
ratna, printed at Calcutta- 
16 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, VoL IV ] 
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The sectarian marks worn by the followers of Caitanya ate 
two white perpendicular lines on the forehead joined together at 
the bridge of the nose and a line continued up to the tip of the 
nose. They also use necklaces of three strings of TulasI beads 
and a rosary of the same, as a help in the muttering of Hari’s 
name. The worship of Gurus, or spiritual heads, as gcds 
characterises this system. Most of Advaita’s followers observe 
caste distinctions, but a minority consists of Bairagis, or recluses. 
In one branch of the sect there are monks as well as nuns. They 
live in the same convent. And there is only a platonic relation 
between them. 

A person of the name of Ram Saram Pal of the Sadgopa Caste 
founded about two hundred years ago a branch of the sect called 
Kartabhajas, or worshippers of the Karta, or headman. It admits 
of recruits from all castes and observes no distinction. The 
founder, also called Karta Baba, died at Ghosapur, and his 
votaries assemble periodically to do honour to him. The Spiritual 
teachers of Caitanya’s sect, whether male or female, are celibates. 

The three Prabhus, or masters, did not leave any compositions. 
But Caitanya’s pupils, especially Rupa and San&tana, wrote a 
great, deal. A work by the latter entitled Rasamrtasindhu con¬ 
tains an analysis of the feeling of love, or Bhakti, explaining the 
states of mind which lead to it and its various forms. A con¬ 
siderable body of literature has grown up round this system of 
religion. 

XXIV. Debasement of Vaisnavism. 

♦ * 

§ 70. The worship of Radha, more prominently even than that 
of Krsna, has given rise to a sect, the members of which assume 
the garb of woman with all their ordinary manners and affeot to 
be subject even to their monthly sickness. Their appearance and 
acts are so disgusting that they do not show themselves very 
much in public, and their number is small. Their goal is the 
realisation of the position of female companions and attendants 
of Radha ; and hence probably they assume the name of Sakhl- 
bhavas (literally, the condition of companions). They deserve 
notice here only to show that, when the female element is idolised 
and made the object of special worship, such disgusting corrup- 
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tions must ensue. The worship of Durga in the form of Tripura- 
sundarl has led to the same result. 


Though the Vaisnava systems of Nimb&rka, Vallabha and 
Caitanya are based on the fourth element of Vaisnavism that we 
have pointed out in a preceding Section, still that element has 
undergone an important modification. Before, Krsna was a 
person who had amorous dalliances with the Got Is generally. 
But now Krsna had a definite consort in Radha, who had a large 
number of female companions, who were probably the original 
Gopls. She is indissolubly united with him in the creed of 
worshippers. 

This Radha is not mentioned by name in the Harivaihsa, 
Visnu-Purapa and the Bhagavata. In the last, however, among 
the oowherdesses engaged in Burma’s amorous sports in Vrnda- 
vana on an autumnal moonlight night, there was one with 
whom the youthful god carred on his dalliance further, 
after he had become invisible to the rest. This woman 
hecame proud of Krsna’s speoial attachment for her, where¬ 
upon the god disappeared from her also. Here was con¬ 
tained a suggestion which probably led to the creation of 
Radha in later times. In the apooryphal Naradapancaratra- 
Saihhita, as mentioned before, 1 the one single lord is represented 
to have become two, one a woman and the other a man, who was 
he himself. He then had amorous intercourse with her. The 
woman was Radha. In the Brahmavaivarta-Purana she has been 
made to spring from the primordial body of Krsna forming its left 
side, and is eternally associated with him in his amorous sports 
in this world as well as the world of cows ( Goloka ). The name 
of RukminI oocurs in the ordinary form of Krsnaism, but in the 
systems named above it is entirely absent. The introduction of 
Radha’s name, and her elevation to a higher position even than 
Krsna’s, operated as a degrading element in Vaisnavism, not 
only because she was a woman, but also because she was original¬ 
ly a mistress of the cowherd god, and her amorous dealing were 
of an overt character. 

In the Rama cultus, Sita is a dutiful and loving wife, and is 


1. [Ante, p. 58 N.g.U. ] 
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benignant towards the devotees of her husband. She holds a pod**; 
tion entirely subordinate to Rama, while Radha is often preferred. 
to Krsna. There is no amorous suggestion in her story as in .that 
of Radha, and consequently the moral influence of Ramaism is, 
more wholesome. Kablr does not, so far as I know, mention the. 
name of Sita at all. He was a strict monotheist, and his Rama 
was the supreme lord ( Saheb ) only. Those other teachers who 
followed him maintain the same attitude, so that the Rama cultus 
represents a saner and purer form of Hindu religious thought than 
Radhakrsnaism. ' } 

XXY. Namadev and Tukaram. 

§ 71. The popular Vaisnavism of the Maratha country centres 
itself round the shrine of Vithoba at Pandharpur, which is a city 
situated on the banks of the Bhlma or Bhlmarathl. The full name' 
of the god is Vitthal, which is not a Sanskrit name, but the etyw 
mology is clear enough. It is stated that the corruption of the 
Sanskrit name Visnu in the Canarese language is Vitthu, and’ 
this looks probable, since Krsna is corrupted into Kusfa in the? 
Goanese dialect and Kutta, Kitti, or Krsta in the Canarese; and 
we have seen that Visnu, the first portion of the name of the: 
Hoysala prince Visnuvardhana, was corrupted to Vitti or Bitti 1 2 . 
The terminations ba and la are appended to the name Visnu or 
Vittu to indicate additional sense such as tenderness or reverence. 
When the shrine was established, we have not the means of deter-; 
mining, but we have clear evidence of its being in existence in.' 
the middle of the thirteenth century. In a copperplate Inscription • 
of the reign of Krsna of the Yadava dynasty of Devagiri, it is 
stated that Mallisetti, a general and viceroy of the king, made, 
while engaged on a military expedition, the grant of a village in 
the Belgaum district at Paundarlkaksetra, a holy place situated 
on the Bhlmarathl, in the vicinity of the god Visnu, in the year; 
1171 of the Saka era corresponding to 1249 A. D.®. Now if the; 
Paundarlkaksetra was situated on the Bhlmarathl or BhlmS river,, 
it is certainly not unreasonable to suppose that is was the same' 
as Pandharl which is the alternative name of Pandharpur ; and 


1 See above, p. 72. 

2 Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIV, p. 68ff. 
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the god in whose vicinity the grant was made must therefore 
have been Vitthal, or Vithoba, here mentioned by his Sanskrit 
name and not the popular Canarese corruption. In another, 
Inscription on stone, existing at Pandharpur itself and dated 
1193 Saka, which corresponds to 1270 A. D., Bhanu the son of 
Kesava, is represented to have performed an Aptoryama sacrifice 
in P&ndurahgapura, in consequence of which crowds of people, 
and Vitthala together with the gods, were greatly gratified. 1 
Here we have another name of Pandharpur, and that was pro¬ 
bably given to it because it was the city of Panduranga. 

Pandarahga, or Panduranga, is according to Hemaoandra a 
name of Rudra or Siva 2 3 . And we have a temple of Siva at 
Pandharpur, and pilgrims have to visit it first before going* to 
that of Vithoba or Vitthal. Panduranga, whioh is the same as 
the Panduranga of Hemcandra, is however in modern times a 
popular name for Vitthal. Whether then the city was called 
Pandurahgapura on account of it containing the temple of Visnu 
or Vitthal, or that of Siva is doubtful. But from the wording of 
the Inscription, in which Vitthala and Pandurahgapura are 
mentioned independently, it would appear as if Vitthal had no 
connection with the name, and it was given to the city on 
aocount of its containing a Siva temple. But when Vithoba's 
importance increased in later times so vastly that Siva was 
thrown entirely into the shade, Panduranga became identical 
with Vitthala. 

The name Paundarlka occuring in the first Inscription seems 
to owe its origin to a man named Pundarlka, the popular legend 
about whom is to the following effect. The region about Pandhar¬ 
pur was, it is said, a forest of the name of Dindiravana. There 
lived a man of the name of Pundallka, who spent all his time in 
the service of his aged parents, and the god Krsna was pleased 
with his devotion to them. In the meantime, while Krsna was 
living at Dvaraka, he remembered Radha, who was the object of 

1. Early History af the Deccan, Second Ed., p. 115, in which, however, 
KeSava, the father of Bh3nu, is by mistake represented as the sacrifices 

{ — Volume III of this Edition, page 161.—N. B. U. 1 

3. DesinUmamala, VI. 23. . 
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his fervent love while he was in Gokula. RadhS, who had, after 
Krsna’s leaving Gokula, betaken herself to a residence in the 
Himalaya mountain, for the praotice of austerities in consequent* 
of her separation from Ersna, came to know of this through her 
innate cognitive power, and oame at once to DvSrakS and sat on 
the lap of Krsna. Some time after RukminI, the wedded wife of 
Krsna, came to the place, and RadhS did not rise up to honour her, 
as every other woman in similar circumstances did at her approach. 
Krsna even did not take Radha to task for this dishonour of 
RukminI, and RukminI got offended, left DvSraka and wandered 
about, until she came to Dindiravana, and rested there on the Bite of 
the modern Pandharpur. Krsna was filled with sorrow at the dis¬ 
appearance of RukminI and went about in quest of her to all 
parts of the country, until he oame to the place where RukminI 
was lying. After some explanations she was reconciled to him, 
and Krsna then went to the hut of Pundallka to reward him for 
his devotion to his parents by personal manifestation. Pundallka 
being engaged in attending to the wants of his father and mother, 
was not able to greet him at once, and threw back a brick 
(Marathi: vlt) and asked him to stand on it and wait for him 
until he finished what he was engaged on. Krsna stood on the 
brick and there he was joined by RukminI, and thug the shrine 
of Pandharpur grew up. 

Pundallka has been referred to as the originator of the Vitthal 
cult of devotion both by Namadev and Tukaram, and that is 
the popular belief. The legend points to this fact, and we may 
therefore take him to be the person who promulgated the cult of 
Vitthoba, or Visnu, in the Maratha country. He established 
himself at Pandharpur and it must be on that account that the 
city is called the holy place (Ksetra) Paundarlka, which I identify 
with the modern name Pandharl in the first Inscription. The 
Pandurangapura of the second may have become the later 
Pandharpur. 

There is another historical significance in this legend, and that 
appears to be this. At first, no woman was connected with the 
Krsna worship, as we have seen in the case of the pure P&fica- 
ratra or Bhagavata system. Then came Radha to he associated 
with him in the North, as we have seen, in the systems of 
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imbSrka, Vallabha and Caitanya, while Rukmini, the lawful 
wife, was united with him in the Maratha country. The Krsna 
of Pandharpur is almost exclusively known by the name of 
Vitthala or Vithoba, and Rukmini by the name of Rakhamal or 
Rakhamabal. In the religious literature of the country, Vitthala, 
or Krsna, is almost exclusively spoken of as Rukminlpati or 
Rukminivara, the lord or husband of RukminI, and not as Radha- 
val-labha, or the lover of Radha. Thus the Vaisnavism of the 
Maratha country, associated as it is with these two names, is 
more sober and purer than that of the three systems named above. 
RShI the Marathi form of Radhika, is not unknown, but an in- 
signifioant place is assigned to her. The sports of Krsna in 
Gokula are also represented occasionally in the mode of worship, 
but very little importance is attached to them. 

This Vaisnavism of the Maratha country found a fertile soil 
among the lower olasses, though it has had followers among 
Brahmanas and other higher olasses also. Like the Vaisnavism of 
the disciples of Ramananda, it had no learned or Sanskrit-knowing 
promulgators, but its prophets were Sudras, who, however, had 
the true religious instinct and possessed a clear spiritual insight. 
Such were Namdev and Tukaram. 

§ 72. The family of Namdev originally lived at the village 
called Narasi VSmanI, situated near Karhad in the Satara District, 
and now known by the name of Bhaye-Narsingpur or Kolem- 
Narsingpur. It belonged to the tailor caste and followed that 
occupation or of dealers in cloth. The name of Namdev’s father 
was Dama Set, and that of his mother, Gonabal, They migrated 
to Pandharpur, where Namdev was born in the Saka year 1192, 
corresponding to 1270 A. D. Namdev received ordinary educa¬ 
tion, but showed little capaoity for the usual occupation of his 
family. He became a devoted worshipper of Vithoba and had for 
his Guru a person named Visoba Khecar, who appears to have 
been a non-idolater. For Namdev says of him that he gave him 
the following instruction :— 

No.191 1 . “ A stone-god never speaks. What possibility then 
of his removing the disease of mundane existence ? A stone 


1, Tukaram Tatya’s edition, published in Bombay in 1894. 
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image is regarded as God, but the true God is wholly different. 
If a stone-god fulfils desires, how is it he breaks when struck 
Those who adore a god made of stone, lose everything through 
their folly. Those who say and hear that a god of stone speaks 
to his devotees, are both of them fools. Those who extol the 
greatness of such a god and call themselves his devotees, should 
be regarded as worthless persons and their words should not be 
heard by the ear. If by chiselling a stone, a god is made of it 
and is worshipped with care for many years, will he be of use at 
any time ? Do reflect on this well in your mind. Whether a 
holy place is small or large, there is no god but stone or water. 
In the village of DvadasI (B5rsl)' instruction was given that 
there is no place which is devoid of God. That God was shown 
to NSma in his heart, and thus Khecar conferred a blessing on 
him.” 

The omnipresence of God and his being neither stock nor 
stone are well brought out here. The omnipotence of God 
Namdev brings out in the following .— 

No. 151. “ The Veda has to speak by thy might and the sun 
has to move round; such is the might of thee, the lord of the 
universe I Knowing this essential truth, I have surrendered my? 
self to thee. By thy might it is that the clouds have to pour 
down rain, mountains to rest firm and the wind to blow. Nothing 
moves at all ( without thee). Oh lord Pandurang ! thou art tne 
cause of all.” 

It will thus be seen that, though Namdev worshipped the idol 
at Panclharpur, he had full knowledge of the true nature of God, 
as given in treatises like the Upanisads; and this God it was 
that he tried to attain. 

No. 1029. “ Your mind is full of vices. What is the use of 
the pilgrimages you make ? What is the use of austere practices, 
if there is no repentance ? The sins resulting from a mental act 
cannot be effaced by the highest holy place (literally : the father 
of the holy places). The essence of the matter is very simple : 
Sin is effaced by repentance ”, so says Nama, 




1, Bars! is a town near Patjdharpur. 
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No. 887. “ Vows, fasts, and austerities are not at all necessary; 
nor it is necessary for you to go on a pilgrimage. Be you 
watchful in your hearts and always sing the name of Hari. It is 
not necessary to give up eating food or drinking water ; fix your 
mind on the feet of Hari. Yoga or sacrificial ceremonies or 
giving up objects of desire is not wanted. Realise a fondness for 
the feet of Hari. Neither is it necessary for you to contemplate 
(lit. dwell in) the one without attributes. Hold fast to the love 
of the name of Hari; says Nama, be firm in singing the name 
and then P&ndurang will render himself manifest to you.” 

In these two songs Namdev urges upon his hearers the total 
inefficacy of the usual modes of purification and of the attain¬ 
ment of God, such as pilgrimages, vows, fasts, or meditation on 
the absolute, and sacrifices. 

No. 245. “ Recognise him alone to be a righteous man, who 
sees V&sudeva in all objects, eradicting all pride or egoism. The 
rest are entangled in the shackles of delusion. To him all wealth 
is like earth and the nine species of gems are mere stones. The 
two, desire and anger, he has thrown out and cherishes in his 
heart (lit. house) quietude and forgiveness. He constantly 
repeats the name of Govinda, not desisting even for a moment.” 

No. 1004. 14 Firmly grasp the truth which is Narayana. Purity 
of conduct should not be abandoned ; one should not be afraid of 
the censure of people and thus accomplish one’s own purpose. 
Surrender yourself to your loving friend ( God ), giving up all 
ostentation and pride. The censure of people should be regarded 
as praise and their praise not heeded. One should entertain no 
longing for being respected and honoured, but should nourish 
in oneself a liking for devotion. This should be rendered firm in 
the mind and the name of God should not be neglected even for 
a moment.” 

In these songs Namdev describes the holy condition of him 
who is a devotee of Vasudeva and sees him everywhere, and 
preaches self-surrender to him, regardless of the criticism of the 
world. 

This is a short specimen of the teachings of Namdev. Purity 
of heart, humility, self-surrender, forgiveness, and the love of God 

17 [ K. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Voi. IV t ] 
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form the sum and substance of it. Namdev wrote songs in Hindi' 
also and some of these are incorporated in the Grantba Saheb, 
or the Bible of the Sikhs. I will here translate two of these’:— 

No. 2352. “ He is one, [but] fills and encompassess many; 
wherever you look yon find him there. There is scarcely one 
who understands him, all being deluded by the variegated picture 
drawn by Maya ( delusive power). Everything is Govinda, every¬ 
thing is Govinda, there is nothing without Govinda. Just as 
there is one thread and on it are woven breadthwise and length¬ 
wise hundreds of thousands of beads, so is everything woven in 
the lord. The waves, the foam, and the bubbles of water are not 
different from water. All this extent of the universe is the sport 
of Parabrahma, and when we think of it, is not different from it. 
Illusive phantoms and the objects seen in dreams are regarded 
as real. When by the instruction of my Guru my mind awoke, 

I accepted the truth. Reflecting in your mind, see this all to be 
the creation of Hari, says Namdev; in the inside of every indivi¬ 
dual thing there is one Murari alone without any interstice. ” 

No. 2353. “ The pitcher is filled and the water brought to 
bathe the god. There were forty-two hundreds of thousands of 
animals in it; there was already Vitthal in them. Whom shall 
I bathe ? Wherever we go there is Vitthal and he ever sports in 
joy. Flowers have been brought and wreaths woven of them for 
worshipping God. First of all the flowers were smelt by the bees, 
there was Vitthal there ; what shall I do ? Milk has been brought 
and cooked for the offering of Khlr 1 2 3 to God. The milk was first 
tasted by the calf, in it was Vitthal, what shall I do ? Here is 
Vitthal, there is Vitthal, there is no world without Vitthal. This 
place and that, thou hast filled. Thou hast filled the whole world, 
says Nama humbly”'*. 

In these hymns God’s omnipresence is described by Namdev. 


1 Tukaram Tatya’s edition. 

2 A preparation of milk and rice mixed with sugar. 

3 These two hymns have been translated by Macauliffe in Vol. VI, pp. 41-42 
of the Sikh Beligion. the readings in the Bombay Ed. have been com¬ 
pared with those in the Grantha-S5heb, pp. 427-28 of the Lucknow Ed. 
of 1893. 
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§ 73. The date assigned to the birth of Namdev is, as we have 
seen, Saka 1192, that is 1270 A. D. This makes him a contempo¬ 
rary of Jnandev, the author of the Jnandevl, which was finished 
in 1290 A. D. But the Marathi of the latter work is decidedly 
archaic, while that of Namdev's writings has a considerably more 
modern appearance. Namdev’s Hindi too looks more modern 
than that of the thirteenth century, when the poet Canda 
flourished 1 2 . What this is due to, it is difficult to say. But it 
appears probable that the traditional date of Namdev’s birth 
-Saka 1192-has been pushed backwards and that he is represented 
as a contemporary of Jnandev. We have seen in a former section 8 
that NabhajI in naming the successors of Yisnusvamin places 
Jnandev first and Namdev afterwards. If we are to judge from 
Namdev’s Marathi and Hindi, his date must be put later by about 
a century. 

• <►: 

Some conception, however, of the time when Namdev flourished 
may be formed from the strong and definite sentiments as to the 
futility of idol* worship, which his instructor is represented (in 
one of the hymns translated) to have expressed. Khecar, or Vlsoba 
Khecar as he is usually called, appears to have been an uncom¬ 
promising opponent of idol-worship from the accounts given of 
him in the existing biographies. All previous writers, including 
Ramanuja, as well as a great many that followed, excused idol- 
worship in some way or other. If then Khecar’s attitude towards 
it was definitely hostile, he and his pupil Namdev must have 
flourished when the Mahomedan influence had for the first time 
become very powerful. The Mahomedans established themselves 
in the Deccan in the beginning of the fourteenth century of the 
Christian era, and their hatred of idol-worship must have taken 
about a hundred years to make its way into the understanding of 
religious Hindus. 

But a more direct evidence for the fact that Namdev flourished 
after the Mahomedans had established themselves in the Maratha 
country is afforded by his mention in a song (No. 364) of the 


1 See my Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSS, 1887-1891, page LXXXi 
[ % Volume II of this Edition, p. 343,— N, B. U, ] 
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destruction of idols by the Turaks, i. e., Turks, The Mahoniedanfi 
were often called Turaks in early times by the Hindus, N&mdev, 
therefore, probably lived about or after the end of the fourteenth 
century. 

It will thus be seen that the date of Namdev’s birth 
given with such details is quite wrong. Unfortunately the histori¬ 
cal spirit has by no means been the distinguishing feature of the 
intellectual life of us Indians, and we often confuse different 
persons together, and attribute to one what belongs to another. 
Some such confusion must have taken place in the present case. 

Tukaram 

§ 74. Tukaram was born and lived at a village called Dehu, 
which is about fourteen miles to the north-east of Poona. The name, 
of the family to which he belonged was More. It was a family of 
the Maratha caste, which caste may have sprung from the old 
order of Ksatriyas, but is considered to belong to the Sudra order. 
Nothing specific is Known about the date of his birth, but there is 
no reason for doubting the truth of the date traditionally assigned 
to his death, which is Saka 1571, corresponding to 1649 A. D. His 
biographer, Mahipati, represents him to have become a bankrupt 
at the end of the first half of his life, when he was twenty-one 
years of age. From that it is inf erred, that he lived for 42 years, 
and he is thus understood to have been born in 1607-8 A. D. 

Seven of Tukaram’s ancestors were devoted worshippers of the 
god Vithoba. Of these Vis&mbhara was the first who made regular 
pilgrimages to Pandharpur, but a-fter some years he constructed a 
temple in his own village, and placing the idols of Vithoba and 
Rukmal in it, dedicated it to their worship. Tukaram's father’s 
name was Bolhoji and he followed the occupation of a petty 
trader. When he became old, he proposed to entrust the affairs of 
his family and his business to Savjl, his eldest son. But Savjl was 
a man for whom a worldly life had no interest, and he declined 
to undertake the business. It was, therefore, made over to 
Tukaram, who was then thirteen years of age. Tukaram managed 
the affairs somehow, till he became seventeen years old, when 
his father died. He naturally felt desolate when this occurred, 
and being a man of simplicity and liable to be imposed upo eby 
designing persons, his affairs got into disorder and he incurred 
loss in his trade. 
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Tukaram was at first married to a wife who was sickly, and 
some time later he married another of the name of Jijabal or 
Avail, the daughter of a well-to-do trader in Poona. When his 
affairs got into confusion, Avail procured a loan for him and set 
him up again. A short time after, he made a profit in his new 
trade, and, while coming back from the place to which he had 
gone for the sale of his goods, he met a man who was being carried 
about by the agents of his creditor, and who was crying out for 
assistance to relieve him from his debt and the impending impri¬ 
sonment. To this man Tukaram gave all that he possessed—the 
capital, and the profit that he had made. He returned to Dehu 
empty-handed, and soon after there was a famine, which made 
him a thorough bankrupt, and his first wife died of hunger. 

Tukaram then made up his mind to renounce his business, but 
his younger brother Kanhya protested against it. Then,sitttngonthe 
banks of the IndrayanI, he told his brother to bring all the docu¬ 
ments, deeds and bonds relating to their business, divided them 
into two parts, gave one to Kanhya, and told him to live separa¬ 
tely from him, and bis own share he threw into the river. 

Henceforward he devoted himself to the contemplation of God 
and singing his praises, spending the day on the top of a hill near 
Dehu and the night at the temple of Vithoba in the village. 

He read the Marathi works on religious subjects of the saints 
and sages who had flourished before him. The idea of giving 
expression to bis thoughts and feelings by composing songs in 
Marathi soon arose in his mind. The metre used by him was that 
which is known by the name of Abhang, the measure of which is 
by no means strict or regular, but which is characterised by the 
use of rhyming words at specific intervals. A single-minded piety 
and the desire to be of service to all, even by executing their 
errands, became settled points in his character. Family matters 
had to be attended to by his wife, Avail, who often found herself 
in great straits. 

Tukaritm’s chief occupation was the performance of 
Klrtans, which consist of religious discourses interspersed with 
the singing of songs. These discourses gradually became very 
attractive and drew in crowds of people. The songs he sung at 
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these had been often prepared by himself, and some were composed 
by him extempore while engaged in the discourse. 

Tukaram’s fame spread about not only in his village, but in 
the surrounding oountry, and it evoked jealousy, especially in 
the minds of Brahmanas, who had set themselves up as religious 
teachers; and he was subjected to persecution. He, however, main¬ 
tained an evenness of temper throughout, though there were 
Struggles in the mind. His fame reached the ears of the rising 
prince, SivajI, the future king of the Marathas. He was eager to 
hear Tukaram ’s Klrtans, and on one occasion invited him into his 
presence, sending him messengers with torches, umbrella and 
horses, as emblems of high honour. Tukaram. however, declined 
to go and sent him a letter written in his usual metre. On another 
occasion SivajI attended his Kirtan at Lohagaon, about six miles 
from Poona, and placed before him a plate full of golden coins. 
Tukaram, of course, declined to receive them, and they were dis¬ 
tributed among the Brahmanas there. When his end approached, 
he is reported to have gathered together a large body of his 
followers and to have proceeded to the banks of the Indrayani, 
all singing loudly and enthusiastically the praises of God and 
fully absorbed in it. When they approached the river, Tukaram 
suddenly disappeared. No further account of his death has been 
handed down. 

§ 75. It has been already stated that Tukaram had acquired a 
great facility in composing Abhahgs. He spoke in Abhahgs and 
wrote in Abhaghs. Some of these only could be written and 
were written, and others were neglected by him or his immediate 
followers, but retained in the memory of others. The collections, 
therefore, of his pieces cannot be expected to be of the same size. 
There are two such printed in Bombay, one containing 4621 
pieces and the other 8441. This latter collection is uncritically 
made and oftentimes one same piece is given a second time with 
the opening lines omitted. Still, this is a larger collection and 
contains Abhahgs which are not to be found in the first collec¬ 
tion, but are quite in the style of Tukaram with the usual fervent 
devotion and purity of thought. 

We will now give a few specimens 



First collection, No. 2869. “ When the auspicious juncture of 
Sirhhastha 1 comes, it brings fortune only to barbers and priests. 
There are crores of sins in the heart, but externally a man shaves 
the hair on the head and the beard. What has been shaved off, has 
disappeared. Tell me what else has changed. The vicious habits 
are not changed, which might be regarded as a mark of the 
destruction of sins*, says Tuka, without devotion and faith every¬ 
thing else is useless trouble.” 

Second collection, No. 4733. “ What hast thou done by going 
to a holy river ? Thou hast only outwardly washed thy skin. In 
what way has the interior been purified ? By this thou hast only 
added a feather to thy cap (lit. prepared a decoration for thyself). 
Even if the bitter Vrndavana fruit is coated with sugar, the set¬ 
tled quality of the interior (bitterness) is in no way lessened. If 
peace, forgiveness, and sympathy do not come in, why should you 
take any trouble ? ” 

First coll., No. 90 (1-2 ). “ Sesamum seeds and grains of rice 
thou hast burnt by throwing into fire, but desire and anger are as 
mischievous as before. Why hast thou taken trouble in vain, 
giving up the adoration of Pandurang?” 

Here Tukaram condemns religious practices which concern 
the body only, and mechanical rites, such as giving oblations, and 
enforces the necessity of striving for the attainment of spiritual 
virtue and of the adoration of God. 

In No. 2383 ( first coll.,) Tukaram condemns the worship of 
goddesses, Jakhal Jokhal, of gods like Bhairava and even Gana- 
pati, and of ghosts and goblins, and earnestly recommends the 
adoration of him whose consort is RakhamaL Tukaram was thus 
a devotee only of Vithoba of Pandharpur and a monotheist in this 
sense. Though he worshipped the idol at the place, still he had 
always before his mind’s eye the great Lord of the universe, as 
the following will show r-r- 

First coll., No. 4361. “Thy greatness is unsearchable. Even the 
Vedas became silent and the power of the mind becomes stunted^ 

1 When Jupiter is in the sign of Leo, the period is considered favourable 

for tho washing away of sins, and Hindus go to holy places, such as Nasik, 

shave their heads and mustaches and bathe in the river. 
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What possibility is there of my mental power reaching Him, whose 
light it is that the sun and the moon display ? Even the thousand- 
tongued (the great serpent) is unable to expound thy greatness. 
How then shall I be able to do so ? Says Tuka, we are thy 
children, thou art our mother ; place us under the shadow ( pro¬ 
tection ) of thy grace.’ ’ 

Fist coll., Ho. 4419. “ All the world says that there is not a 
space so minute as a sesamum seed without thee. The old Rsis, 
sages, poious and holy men said that thou art in the heart Of all 

these things. Thou hast filled up nuihberless universes 

and also a residue still remained. But to me thou hast become 
inaccessible.” 

First Coll., No. 1870. 4 God is ours, certainly ours, and is the 
soul of all souls. God is near to us, certainly near, outside and 
inside. God is benignant, certainly benignant, and fulfils every 
longing even of a longing nature. God protects us, certainly pro¬ 
tects us, and subdues strife and death. God is merciful, certainly 
merciful, and protects Tuka.” 

This great God is to be attained only by devoted love and by 
no other means:— 

First coll., No. 810. “ This thy nature is beyond the grasp of 
the mind or of words; and therefore I have made devoted love a 
measure. I measure the Endless .by the measure of love ; 7ie is not 
to be truly measured by any other means. Thou art not to be 
found by processes of concentration (Yoga), sacrifioial rites, practice 
of austerities, and any bodily exertions, nor by knowledge. Oh 
Kesava, accept the service which we render to thee in the simpli¬ 
city of our hearts.” 

There is peace and pure indescribable bliss in seeing God 

Second coll.. No. 1411. “Oh Narayana, the peace arising 
from rest is truly not to be attained without thy feet; even if 
modes and methods are followed for crores of Kalpas,' bliss will 
not ensue. The bliss qf bliss, which is interminable and boundless, 
which is enjoyed by Hari and Hara, manifest to me, oh thou 1 the 



1. A long fabulous period. 
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sustainer of my soul, oh omniscient, those feet of thine [which 
produce it].” 

But this God is not to be seen by those whose passions are un¬ 
restrained 

First coll., No. 4420. “ The Endless is beyond, and between 
hini and me there are the lofty mountains of desire and anger. I 
am not able to ascend them, nor doll find any pass. Insurmount¬ 
able is the ascent of my (mountain-like) enemies. What possibility 
is there of my attaining Narayana, my friend? Pandurang is 
lost to me; says Tuka, it is now plain that this valuable life of 
mine has gone for nothing.” 

To curb these passions becomes now his great and earnest aim. 
He examines his heart carefully and on all occasions in life finds 
them present there in one shape or another ; with all his efforts he 
fails to restrain them ; and addresses fervent prayers again and 
again to God to help him. The number of these is very large :— 

Second Coll., No. 1430. “ With whose support shall I gird up 
my loins? Oh Pandurang, I feel depressed. All wicked persons 
abide in my frame and my mind is subdued by them. All my 
.efforts have proved fruitless. What shall I do ? Thou art the only 
mother of the helpless ; says Tuka, those wicked persons will not 
leave my frame without thy might. ” 

The wicked persons are passions. 

When in the course of years, Tukaram became famous and was 
praised everywhere, he found a glow of satisfaction gathering 
strength in his heart. This he recognised as pride or Conceit, 
and he was greatly afraid of it, and again and again prayed to 
God to free him from this pride and bestow humility of spirit 

First coll., No. 1779. “ I have become an expert in the unre¬ 
stricted use of words. The root of the whole matter I have not 
attained.. Therefore, oh king of Pandhari! my mind is afflicted. 
yfho knows what is in my heart ? I am respected or worshipped, 
and this has given rise to conceit; and my further, progress 
(towards perfection) has been arrested ; says Tuka, I do not know 
the true way and find myself in the haftds of egotism. ’’ Again 

First coll,, No. 1133. “ What shall I do with fame and worldly 

l R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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honour and greatness ? Do show me thy feet. Do not bring about 
this (result), that thy servant should go for nothing. If I become 
great and bear the burden of ostentatious knowledge, I shfcll go 
away from thy feet farther and farther. What possibility is there 
of people knowing the internal condition ? A man is judged by his 
external appearances. Even adversity will be sweet to me, jf it 
leads me to thy feet." 

He thus goes on cultivating the virtue of humility, until at 
last he comes to speak of the death of the self in him as in the 
following :— 

First coll., No. 3474. “ I have surrendered my soul to thee and 
then I have abandoned my individuality ( dwelling). Now thy 
might alone prevails here. I being dead, thou hast established 
thy station here. Now nothing like m e and mine remains here.” 

Here he speaks of his ha ing abandoned the self and God's 
having come to dwell in his heart instead of the self. And more 
distinctly :— 

First Coll., No. 2668. “ I have seen my own death with my 
eyes. The result is incomparable rapture. The three worlds are 
filled with joy. And I have enjoyed as the soul of all. By my 
sense of individuality I was confined to one place and by its 
abandonment I have become all-reaching. The pollution arising 
from birth and death is at an end and I am free from the littleness 
resulting from the feeling of m e and mine. Narayana has now 
given me a place to dwell in : putting my faith in him X have 
remained at his feet; Tuka says, the fulfilment of what I under¬ 
took I have manifested to the world.’' 

Here he speaks of the dying of the lower man in himself and 
the coming to life of the higher man. 

There is a large number of pieces conveying instruction to , 
men seeking spiritual advance. A few specimens will now be 
given 

First coll., No. 3800. “Therefore one should surrender oneself 
to God with all one’s heart. He will carry one to the opposite 
bank of the river of life, which is difficult to be crossed. He 
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name la Ananta, or Endless, is very merciful; Tuka says, 

I have experienced this and therefore announce it to all.” 

Second Coll., No. MSS. “ Fortunate, indeed, are those persons, 
in whose heart dwells forgiveness and to whom, when there is 
occasion, courage and strength do not fail; who do not criticise 
other people by calling them good or bad and who think nothing 
of worldly greatness or superiority •, who internally and externally 
are alike pure like the Ganga and whose heart is tender; Tuka 
says, I will wave my body round them and place my head on 
their feet.” 

First coll., No. 2397. “For all beings entertain no hostile 
feeling. This one alone is the excellent way. Thus alone will 
Nar&yana accept thee. All talk without this is useless trouble. 
Relatives as well as the evil-disposed should be regarded as alike 
and the mind devoted to the doing of good to others; Tuka says, 
when the mind is pure everything becomes efficacious.’ ’ 

First coll., No. 1368. “ Do not give up food ; do not betake 
yourself to a forest-dwelling ; in all your sufferings and enjoy¬ 
ments think of NarSyana. A child sitting on the shoulders of its 
mother feels no trouble. Put an end to all thoughts different 
from this. Do not get entangled in worldly enjoyments nor 
abandon them; dedicate everything you do to God, and have done 
with it; Tuka says, do not ask me again and again; nothing else 
isto be taught but this.’’ 

Here Tukaram dissuades men from giving up the world and 
becoming recluseS, and advises them instead to dedicate their lives 
to the service of God and do everything in a manner to propi¬ 
tiate him. 

The question has often been discussed among Marathas whe¬ 
ther Tukaram followed the Vedantic theory of Samkaracarya and 
regarded everything as an illusion except one s6ul. There are 
some Abhangs which exhibit the closest possible approach to that 
theory such as the following : 

First coll., No. 300. “ What means crossing a mirage to reach 
the yonder bank? Children play with golden coins which are but 
pot-sherds. Is there any profit or loss by those transactions ? 
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ittle girls perform marriage (of dolls ).*. Is the relation thus *;' 
established real ? The happiness or misery experiencedin . a _ 
dream is seen not to be true when a- man awakes. The expre¬ 
ssions, one is born, one is dead, are all false} and the saying tl^at^. 
persons are in bondage or are delivered is a mere waste of breath, 
so says Tuka. ” . :i 

Here the illusive nature of everything is set forth quite in the 
style of Samkaraearya’s world-illusion. Again : 

First coll., No. 1992. “A sugar crystal and sugar powder 

_ .. L - >» 

differ only in the name. There is no difference when sweetness 
is to be judged. Tell me, oh Pandurabg, how thou and I are 
distinct. Thou hast moved the world, and m e and m i n e are the 
results. Gold in the form of ornaments is worn on the foot, 
the hands, nose and the head. When all these are thrown into 
the crucible, where remains the distinction ? Profit and loss are' 
real in the dream when one goes to sleep ; both vanish when 
is awakened, so says Tuka.” • ..I. : ■ 

Here there is a mixture of the two opposite theories, that of 
Parinama, or development, as in the case of gold and ornaments 
made of it, and that of Vivarta, or illusion, as in the case of things 
seen in a dream. The latter alone is held by Samkarac&rya; 
Again 

First coll., No. 2482. “When salt is dissolved in water, what 
is it that remains distinct ? I have thus become one in joy with 
thee and have lost myself in thee. When fire and camphor are 
brought together, is there any black remnant ? Tuka says, thpu 
and I were one light.” . ^ 

Here the losing of self-consciousness in moments of ecstasy 
appears to be what is meant, and not quite a perfect identity of 
God and man. Namdev and Tukaram were not learned Pandits 
like Ramanuja and Madhva and cannot be expected to formulate 
a consistent metaphysical theory of the relations between God, 
man, and the world. On the other hand, Tukaram was such' a" 
devout and sincere lover of God that the idea of such 1 a distinct¬ 
ness between the three as would render such a love possible, was 
constantly present in his mind, and there are a great many 
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Abhangs in which he condemns the theory of spiritual monism 
as in the.following :— ^ 

- First doll., No. 1471. “His words should not be listened to, 
who expounds useless ( unsubstantial) knowledge without Bhakti* :■ 
or devotion. When monism is expounded without faith and love, 
the expounder as well as the hearer are troubled and afflicted. He 
who calls himself Brahma and goes on in his usual way, should 
not be spoken to and is a buffoon. The shameless one who speaks 
heresy in opposition to the Vedas is an object of scorn among 
holy men. Even an outcast is superior to him who cuts off the 
relation between God and his devotee (by asserting them to be 
identical); so says Tuka. M 

Here is an uncompromising denunciation of spiritual monism 
which leaves no scope for Bhakti, or devotion. It is considered 
as opposed to the Vedas wd as a heresy. Again 

First coll., No. 3753. “ For me there is no satisfaction in . the 
doctrine of monism. Sw r eet to me is the service of thy feet. 
Confer this gift upon me making it fit (to be given by thee). Thy 
name and the singing of it are dear to me. The relation between 
God and his devotee is a source of elevated joy. Make me feel 
this, keeping me distinct from thee. All this belongs to fchee. 
Confer it upon m* some day.” 

Here in his confutation of spiritual monism he takes his stand 
on the heartfelt charms of the love of God. He sets the innate 
feelings of his heart against the sophism of the advocates of the 
Advaita Vedanta.-. 

First coll., No. 1589. “ I will make the mouth of the knowers ’ 

of Brahma to water (in longing) and make the delivered ones to 
abandon the pristine condition ( attained in consequence of deli¬ 
verance ). In singing, the whole bodily frame becomes instinct 
with Brahma and the good fortune ( resulting from it) consists 
in.making God a debtor. I will bring indolence on him whose 
practice it is to repair to holy places, and make the enjoyment of 
a life in heaven bitter. I will make the man who practises 
austerities give up his pride and put to shame sacrificial 
rites and charities. I will accomplish the great object of life, viz.; 
love and wealth of devotion, which constitutes the true treasure 
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vf Brahma and its substance ; and I will make people say that it 
was by good fortune that they saw Tuka and became blessed,” 

Here his enthusiasm for the love and devotion for God be¬ 
comes so great, that he instinctively, as it were, out of the 
strength of his feelings declares all other ways of reaching God, 
including the monistic Vedanta, as worthless and inefficacious. 

Lastly I will here translate the Abhahg in which TukSram 
sets forth the mission of his life :— 

First coll., No. 520. “We lived in the Vaikuntha and have 
come for this very reason, viz., for bringing into practice truly 
what the Hsis taught. The world is overgrown with weeds; we 
will sweep clean the paths trodden by the righteous and accept 
what has remained. The old truths have disappeared. Mere 
verbal knowledge has brought about destruction. The mind ( of 
man) is eager for worldly enjoyments and the way to God has been 
wholly obliterated. We will beat the drum of Bhakti which carries 
terror to this sinful age; Tuka says, proclaim victory with joy 1 .” 

The above extracts from a voluminous collection will give 
some indication of the manner in which Tukaram endeavoured to 
execute his mission. He denounced the merely mechanical rites 
and practices, enforced humility and the purification of the heart 
and a single-minded devotion to God. 

XXVI. Resume of Yaisnavism. 

§ 76. We have thus completed our survey of Vaisnavism from 
about the fifth century before Christ to the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth. It first appeared as a religious reform, like Buddhism* 
and Jainism, but based on theistic principles. Its early name 
was Ekantika Dharma, or the religion of a single-minded love 
and devotion to One. In its back-ground stood the Bhagavad- 
glta, a discourse professing to be preached by Vasudeva-Krsna. 
It soon assumed a sectarian form and was called the Pancaratra 
or Bhagavata religion. It was professed by a tribe of Ksatriyas 
of the name of Satvata and was noticed by M'egasthenes, about the 
end of the fourth century before Christ, as the religion of such a 
specific peeple. This faith mingled itself with the existing one 
in Narayana, the fountain from which all men have sprung, and 

1 The readings of this piece have been compared w.th those handed down 
orally and corrected. 
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with that in Visnu, whose traces were visible in this world, and 
who at the same time had a mysterious nature. In the 
Bhag a v ad git a itself were embodied some of the teachings of the 
Upanisads and a few general doctrines of two kinds of philosophy, 
flie Samkhya and the Yoga, which, however, had not yet assumed 
the character of definite systems. . ’ 

Soon after the beginning of the Christian era another element 
was contributed to this system of religion by the Abhlras, or 
cowherds, who belonged to a foreign tribe, in the shape of the 
marvellous deeds of the boy-Krsna, who came to be regarded 
as a god, and of his amorous dalliances with cowherdesses. So 
constituted, "Vaisnavism went on till about the end of the eighth 
century, when the doctrine of spiritual monism and world-illusion 
was promulgated and disseminated by Samkaracarya and his 
followers. This was considered as destructive of the Bhakti, or 
love, which Vaisnavism enjoined. 

And the feeling of hostility to spiritual monism gathered to a 
head in the eleventh century, when Ramanuja made strenuous 
endeavours to put it down and spread the religion of Bhakti in a 
re-invigorated form. He was followed in the North byNimbSrka, 
who, however, gave prominence to the fourth or cowherdess element 
of Vaisnavism and enjoined the worship of Krsna’s mistress 
Radha also, Ramanuja having passed them over in severe silence. 

The attacks on spiritual monism and world-illusion were con¬ 
tinued in a determined and definite manner in the thirteenth 
century by Madhva or Anandatlrtha, who established the doctrine 
of pluralism, and brought into prominenoe the name of Visnu 
as that of the supreme God. '1 n the North, Ramananda gave a 
new turn to Vaisnavism by bringing in the name of Rama, while 
Ram&nuja, from whom his metaphysical doctrines are derived, 
laid particular stress on the name Narayana. The preachings of 
R&mananda and his disciples were carried on in the Vernacular. 
RRmananda’s religious activity is to be referred to the fourteenth 
century. He was followed by Kablr in the fifteenth century, who 
preached strict monotheism, the name of his God being Rama, 
and condemned idolatry. 

v Valiabha in the sixteenth century preached the worship of the 
boy-Krsna and his mistress Radha. Caitanya about the same 
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ne promulgated the worship of the grown-up Krsna, for 
ever associated with Rad ha, who was idealised into an imago- of 
pure love. The increasing ardency in the love and devotion of 
God sought for realistic expression, and the conception of Radha 
deepened and acquired an exclusive prominence and importance. 
The devotion of Gaitanya and his followers was sincere and 
fervent, and even bordered on the frantic; but that of Vallabha 
and his school was more dramatic than real. Ultimately this con¬ 
ception led to the degradation of Vaisnavism.' 

In the Maratha Country, Namdev, whose date is uncertain, 

. but who probably lived about the end of the fourteenth century, 
and Tukaram, in the first half of the seventeenth century, preached 
the worship of Vithoba of Pandharpur as the supreme God, and, 
discarding Radha-Krsnaism, cultivated a more sober line of 
devotion. They also resorted to the Vernacular for the dissemi¬ 
nation of their ideas. They, as well as Kablr, and to a certain 
- extent, Caitanya also, condemned the formalism, which prevailed 
in the religion of their day, and preached pure love of God. The 
. two Maratha saints and Kablr also laid particular stress on .the 
purification of the individual’s heart and moral elevation as 
means to a single-minded and devoted love of God, and as 
necessary for the attainment of eternal bliss. 

"The points of contact between these various Vaisnava systems 
are that, their siHritual elements are essentially derived from the 
Bhagavadglta, that Vasudeva as the name of the Supreme Being 
stands in the back-ground of all, and that spiritual monism and 
world-illusion are denounced by them equally!"' The differences 
arise from the varied importance that they attach to the different 
spiritual doctrines; the prominence that they give to one or other 
of the three elements that were mingled with Vasudevism ; the 
metaphysical theory that they set up; and the ceremonial which 
they impose upon their followers. 

The Bhagavadglta was supplemented in later times by the 
Pancaratra Samhitas and the Puranas such as the Visnu and 
the Bhagavata, and other later works of that description. These 
. occasionally elucidated some of the essential doctrines, laid down 
the ceremonial, and brought together a vast mass of legendary 

matter to magnify the importance of their special teachings, and 
render them attractive. 
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Part II 

SA1VISM AND MINOR RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 

I. Introductory. 

Formation of the (Conception of Rudra-Siva. 

§ 77. v Some of the phenomena of external nature are pleasing, 
vivifying and benignant; others are terrible, dispiriting and 
destructive. In the dawn, the Aryas found the lovely goddess 
Usas, pursued by her lover Surya, or the Sun ( RV. 1.115. 2 ). In 
the rising sun, they found Mitra, a friendly god, who roused them 
from sleep and set them to do the work of the day^ RV. III. 59.1 ; 
VII. 36. 2). And in the sun, v^ho visibly at rising stretched forth 
his rays as if they were his arms, filling the heaven and the earth, 
vivifying the world at ths end of the night and placing it in the 
course assigned to it by him, they found Savitr ( RV. IV. 53. 3 ). 
u The dreadful and destructive phenomena are usually the storms 
that uproot trees and even demolish houses, accompanied by the 
thunderbolt which strikes down men and beasts dead in a 
moment; and the epidemics that rage and carry off numbers of 
men. In these the old Aryas saw Rudra, who went about howling 
with the stormy winds ( Maruts ), who were his sons( Rudriyas 

But human beings do not believe in a purely malignant power 
reigning in the universe, ^he dreadful phenomena are attributed 
to the wrath of a god, which, however, can be appeased by prayer, 
praise and offerings. Then the god becomes Siva, or the benig' 
nant. This appears to be the natural process by which a belief 
in such a god as Rudra-Siva became established in India in 
ancient tiniest We will now trace the development of the idea of 
this god until he became the supreme creator, ruler, and pervader 
of the universe, a knowledge of whpm contributed to eternal bliss. 

II. The Development of the Idem of Rudm-Siva. 

§ 78. ^ftudra is represented as discharging brilliant shafts 
which run about the heaven and the earth ( RV. VII 46. 3 ) and 
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as possessing weapons which slay cows and men ( RV. 1.114. 10 ). 
Here the destructive agency of lightning seems to have been 
clearly in view. He is prayed to by the singers to keep these 
away from them and to protect the two-footed and four- 
footed beings belonging to them (RV. I. 114. 1). When, in conse¬ 
quence of the prayers or in the natural course of things, the 
cattle go unharmed, Rudra is represented to be Pasupa, or 
protector of the cattle ( RV. I. 114. 9 

Rudra is prayed to not to afflict children with disease 
(RV. VII. 46. 2) and to keep all in the village free from 
illness (RV. I. 114. 1 ). "Rudra was thus believed to cause 
diseases, and when men recovered from them or were 
altogether free from them, that also was attributed to the 
agency of Rudra; and he is consequently spoken of as possessing 
healing remedies^ RV. I. 43. 4) and as the best physician of 
physicians (RV. II. 33. 4) and as possessed of a thousand medicines 
( RV. VII. 46. 3 ). The singers also pray for the acquisition of 
those pure and salutary remedies belonging to the Maruts and 
Rudra, which father Manu desired ( RV. II. 33. 13 ). 

"'The general character of the prayers addressed to Rudra 
iB well brought out in the following : “ Oh Rudra, do 
not, out of thy anger, injure our children and descendants, 
our people, our cattle, our houses, and do not kill our 
men. We invoke thee always with offerings” ( RV. I. 114. 8.). 
By his power he perceives all earthly beings and by his 
universal sovereignty he perceives divine beings (RV. 
VII. 46. 2). Here even in the Rgveda, Rudra is raised to su¬ 
preme power. v 

g 79. ^the character of Rudra appears in a much more develop¬ 
ed form in the Satarudriya ( TS. IV. 5. 1; VS. chapter 16 ). Hi# 
benignant form (Siva tanuh) is distinguished from its opposite, the 
malignant. He is called Girlsa or Giritra, “lying on a mountain’', 
probably because the thunderbolt that he hurls, springs from a 
cloud, which is often compared to a mountain and in which he 
was believed to dwell.' The cowherds and the female bearers of 
waters see him as he creeps along with his blue neck and red com¬ 
plexion, that is, these simple folk working in the open field see a 
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ack cloud tinged red by the soft glow of the lightning. Repre¬ 
senting, as Rudra does, the darker powers of nature, he may be 
expected to dwell away from the habitations of men, and therefore 
he is oalled the lord of the paths, of the forests, and of those who 
roam in them, of thieves and highway robbers, who frequent and 
move about in lonely plaoes te prevent being detected, and also 
of outoasts who live away from the usual dwellings of men. 

' In his charaoter as a healer, he appears here as the lord of 
medioinal herbs and is called a heavenly physician. Being the 
lord of the open fields or plains, he is the lord of cattle (Pasunam 
patih) which roam in them. Then Pasupati became in later 
times a special appellation of this God. In this manner the 
range of Rudra became so wide that he came to be oalled the 
“ lord of the quarters He is oalled Kapardin, or the wearer of 
matted hairi'which epithet is probably due to his being regarded 
as identical with Agni, or fire, the fumes of which look like 
matted hair. 'The names Sarva (arrow-wielder), and Bhava also, 
occur, and when his wrathful nature is thoroughly appeased, he 
becomes Sambhu or beneficent, and Siva or auspicious, whioh 
names ocour at the end of the Satarudriya. He is also represent¬ 
ed as wearing a hide (Krttim vasanah Y How the epithet arose it 
is difficult to say. But, being represented as roaming in forests 
and other lonely places, the idea of investing him with the skin¬ 
clothing of the savage tribes may have suggested itself to a poet. 
The Nisadas, a forest tribe, are compared to Rudras, which fact 
lends support to this view. 

The name Rudra has been generalised and many Rudras are 
spoken of, and a wish is expressed that they may be far away 
from the singer. Here the signification of the common name 
appears to be an evil spirit.' In another place also the name is 
generalised, but the signification is much better. ’The Rudras are 
called Ganas or tribes, and Ganapatis or leaders of tribes, work¬ 
men, potters, cart-makers, carpenters, and Nisadas or men of the 
forest-tribes. Thus these followers of handicraft and also the 
forest-tribe of Nisadas are brought into close connection with 
Rudra; probably they were his worshippers orthJr own peculiar 
gods were identified with the Aryan Rudra. This last supposi¬ 
tion appears very probable, since the groups of beings, whose 
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afci, or lord, he is represented to have been, dwelt in or frequent 
ed open fields, forests and waste lands, remote from the habita¬ 
tions of civilised mcnT'" 

§ 80. ^n AV. the conception of Rudra is further deve¬ 
loped, and he is elevated to a higher platform. Several other 
names, by which he was known in later times, are also given, but 
the bearers of these are spoken of and addressed as separate gods. 
Bhava and Sarva are treated as two distinct deities and spoken of 
as ruling (Isathe) over two-footed and four-footed beings (IV. 28.1). 
They are styled the swiftest of all archers, and to them belongs 
what is near as well as remote. They are called thousand-eyed. 
Their range is far and wide (3). Their stroke can not be avoided 
by any man or god (5). They are invoked to launch their thunder¬ 
bolt against the Yatudhana, or evil spirit (6). They are implored 
to deliver the singers from calamity (7). Sarva’is called the 
archer, and Bhava the king ( Rajan), and obeisance is made to 
them, and they are desired to remove their deadly poisons to other 
places ( VI. 93. 2). Obeisance is made to Rudra who is in Agni, 
who is in the waters, who has entered into the herbs and who has 
formed all these beings (VII. 87. f ). This verse occurs in AU. 
( VI) and also in SU. (II. 17 ), where, however, it appears in a 
somewhat altered form, the word Deva being used instead of 
Rudra. ^ 

'■'tn describing a particular ox Mahadeva is spoken of as 
his two arms (IX. 7. 7). Bhava and Sarva are invoked to launch 
the lightning against the doer of wickedness ( X. I. 23 ). They 
are called Bhutapati (the lord of spirits ) and Pasupati (the 
lord of beasts ), ( XI. 2. 1). They are reverenced as being in 
their domains in the sky and in the middle regions (XI. 2. 4 ). 
Five distinct species of animals, kine, horses, men, goats, and 
sheep, are marked off as belonging to Pasupati ( XI. 2. 9 ). To 
Ugra, the fierce, belong the four intermediate quarters, the sky, 
the earth, and the wide atmosphere, and that which has spirit and 
breathes on the earth (XT. 2.10 ). Bhava sees everything on 
earth. Nothing is far or near to him. He destroys things in the 
farther ocean, being himself in the preceding ocean (XI. 2. 25). 
Rudra is implored not to bring on consumption, poison, and cele¬ 
stial fire ( XI. 2. 26). Bhava is the lord (Isa ) of the heavens, the 
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earth, and fills the whole atmosphere (XI. 2. 27). Bhava. (s address¬ 
ed as king (Rajan), (XI. 2. 28). A wish is expressed that‘the arrows 
of Bhava, Sarva, and Rudra, who is Pasupati (the lord of beasts ) 
may be always propitious (Sadasiva ), (XI. 6. 9). Savitr is called 
Aryatnan, Varuna, Rudra, and M ahadeva ( XIII. 4. 4). All the 
stars and the moon are under Rudra’s control ( XIII. 4. 28). The 
gods made Bhava the archer, the protector of the Vratyas, or out¬ 
casts, in the intermediate spaoe of the eastern region, Sarva of the 
southern region, Pasupati of the western region, Ugra of the 
northern region, Rudra of the lower region, MahSdeva of the 
upper region, and Isana of all the intermediate regions (XV. 5.1- 1 ). 

§ 81. In SB. (VI. 1.3.7 ) and KB. ( 6.1.9), Rudra is mentioned 
as the son of Usas; and, after he was born, Prajapati gave him, as 
he grew up, eight names, seven of which are the same as those 
given above from the AV. and the eighth is Asani.,or the thunder¬ 
bolt. It would be seen that the AV. regards the seven as different 
though allied gods, though once Rudra is identified with 
Pasupati. As in the case of the sun-god, the several ways of 
looking at him gave rise to the conception of several suri-deities 
such as Savitr, Surya, Mitra, Pusan, etc., so the same terrible and 
destructive agency in nature, with its benignant and gracious 
counterpart, looked at from different points of view, gave rise to 
the belief in the seven different gods mentioned in the AV. They 
are all regarded as the names of one god in the SB. and KB., and 
an eighth name is introduced. Of these eight names, four-Rudra, 
Sarva, Ugra and Asani, are indicative of the destructive energy, 
and the other four, viz., Bhava, Pasupati, MahSdeva or Mahan 
devah, and Isana, of its beginant counterpart. 

It will have been observed that the AV. brings in a 
new element, that of poisons, which the terrific god was 
believed to send forth and of his shafts being unfailing 
and unavoidable by gods and men. On the other, or the 
benignant side, Bhava is represented to be a shining king 
( Rajan). Rudra is the lord of all creatures. His range is far 
and wide. He controls the stars and the moon. He reigns in the 
sky and the middle regions. He is in fire and water, in plants 
and herbs, and in all beings; and he is the protector of Vratyas 
in all quarters; and he is pre-eminently the ruler (Isana). 
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Thus the terrible and the destructive God became, when he was 
propitiated by men in a variety of ways, a benignant God and 
attained to thp whole majesty of the godhead by the time of the 
YV. and AV.‘, and it is on this majestic form of the god that the 
theosophic speculations of SU., which we will notice further on, 
are based. 


§ 82. iut the darker side of the nature of this god was never 
forgotten. A sacrifice called Sulagava is mentioned in most of 
the Grhyasutras. A bull is sacrificed to Rudra to appease him 
.( AG, IV. 9). < The rite should be performed beyond the limits 
of a village, and its remains should not be brought into it, which 
rule sufficiently indicates the inauspioious character of the rite/ 
The Vapa, or omentum, should be sacrificed to Rudra by uttering 
twelve names, seven of which are the same as the first three in the 
first group given above, and the four in the second group. Asani 
is.omitted, and we have the following five additional names, 
Hara, Mrda, Siva, Bhlma, and Saiiikara. Or the Vapa may be 
thrown into the fire by uttering six specific names only or the 
single name Rudra. This Sulagava sacrifice should be performed 
in a cow-shed when a cattle disease has to be averted. In PG. 
(III. 8) the names uttered in throwing the oblations are the 
wives, Indranl, Rudrani, Sarvani, and Bhavanl. HG. (II. 3. 8) 
has the same deities as the eight above-mentioned, Bhlma being 
substituted for Asani•, and oblations are given to the wife of each 
'by repeating the formula “ Bhavasya devasya patnyai svaha ” (to 
the wife of God Bhava) etc., and not hy uttering their proper 


names. 


Directions are given in PG. (III. 15 ) to render obeisance to 
Rudra and pray for safe conduct when traversing a path, coming 
tot a place where four roads meet, crossing a river, getting into a 
ferry-boat, entering a forest, ascending a mountain, passing by a 
cemetery or by a cowshed and such other places. Similarly HG. 
(I. 5. 16 ) directs that a traveller should adore Rudra by repeating 
the specific formula given by him, when he comes to the crossing 
of four roads or to a heap of cattle-dung, when serpents creep, 
and when he is overtaken by tornado, or is entering a river, or 
comes to a variegated scene, sacrificial site or an old large tree. 
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It will thus be seen that/in the time of the Grhyasutras, Rudra 
was still a terrible god, who had to be appeased. He was the god 
that held sway over regions away from home, over fields, wilder¬ 
nesses, cemeteries, mountains, old trees and rivers/ Whenever 
a man came to anything which inspired awe and terror, Rudra 
was the god thought of and prayed to protect. Herein lies the 
reason which rendered him in later times the omnipresent 
supreme lord of the universe to the exclusion.of all other Yedic 
gods except Visnu. Many are the occasions in the life of. man, 
which excite fear; there are epidemic and other diseases, poisons, 
serpents, storms, thunderbolts and wild and awful scenes, and 
consequently, the god who brings on these occasions, and protects 
when appeased, will be thought of oftener than other gods. The 
lovableness of the works of God, his greatness and majesty and 
his .mysterious nature, are also matters which strike the mind ,of 
man; and these appear to have operated in bringing Visnu into 
prominence. 

What contributed to the formation of Vaisnavism were the 
appearances and occurrences which excited love, adrtiiration and 
a spirit of worship ; while in Rudra-Saivism the sentiment of 
fear is at the bottom, howsoever concealed it may have become in 
certain developments of it, and this sentiment it is- that has 
worked itself out in the formation of various Rudra-Saiva systems 
of later times. In the monotheistic religions of other countries 
the same god is feared and loved ; in India the god that is loved 
in Visnu-Nar£yana-V§.8udeva-Krsna, while the god that is feared 
is Rudra-Siva/ 

III. Svetasvatara and fttharvasiras Upanisads. 

§ 83. Before we proceed to the consideration of the Rtidra- 
Siva sects, • we must devote some time to the consideration 
of a religio-philosophic treatise which represents the farthest 
point in the development of the idea of Rudra-Siva as a 
god worshipped by the Indiah Aryas generally. This is the 
Svetasvatara-Upanisad. It does not appear to be composed in 
a sectarian spirit. The elevated notions about the nature, of God 
and his relations to man and the world, which had been, reached 
in the time of the early Upanisads, have been disentangled from 
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their connection with the impersonal Brahman and' transferred to 
the Gbdswho had at the time when the Upanisads were written, 
acquired a,Iivihg and active personality jn the m,inds of the people. 
This god was Rudra-Siva, who, as we have seen, had by the time 

of AV. attained to the dignity of the supreme god. 

* } 

After the preliminaries, the doctrinal points that occur 
in \the first chapter are these: that, there are three unborn 
elemepts in the world; of these the all-knowing and the 
ignoraht, the ruler and the ruled, are two, and there is, 
a third which has in itself materials of enjoyment and 
suffering (9). Brahman is of three kinds; viz., the sufferer or 
enjoyer, what is enjoyed or suffered, and the dispenser or mover. 
There is nothihg further to be known (12). Pradhana is change¬ 
able, the immortal is unchangeable; Hara, the one lord, rules over 
the changeable and the soul. By meditating on him, by devoting 
oneself to him, by realising him, the whole ignorance is dispelled 
(10). By making one’s body the lower block of wood, the 'syllable 
“ Om ” \the upper, and by the act of meditation, which is (like) the 
rubbing Of (he two blocks against each other, one should perceive 
the hidden god (14). One finds that soul in oneself who seeks him 
by means of truth and exertion, as oil in seeds, butter in curds, or 
water in a spring (15). 

The three elements mentioned in 9 and 12 are adopted by 
Ramanuja in his system, and these texts are quoted by writers of 
that school. What is set forth in the tenth is similar to that 
which occurs in the sixteenth and seventeeth verses of chap. 15 
of the BhG. 

In the second chapter there is first of all a short mention of the 
Yoga processes, which lead to the perception of the supreme soul 
and thq purity of the self. When by the purified nature of the 
individual self, as by a lamp, is known the nature of Brahman, or 
the god who is unborn, unchangeable, pure in every way, one is 
free from all bondage (15). The chapter closes with the verse 
which we have noticed as occurring in the AV. 

In the third chapter, we have in the beginning a stanza which 
sets forth that those become immortal who know him who possess¬ 
ing a net, rules by his ruling powers, rules over all the worlds by 
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his ruling powers, who a'one is the cause of production and 
growth (1). There is only one Rudra—and they do not recognise 
another—who rules these worlds by his ruling powers, who is the 
inmost soul of all men, who contracts everything on the final day, 
and, creating all beings, protects them (2), He has his eyes every¬ 
where, his face every where, as inRV. X. 81. 3 (3). May Rudra, the 
cause of the production and growth of the gods, the lord of the uni¬ 
verse, the great prophet, and who formerly created Hiranyagarbha, 
endow us with a holy will (4). Then follow two verses from the 
Satarudriya, praying Rudra to look at the singer with his gracious 
councenance and not to do hartn to men, etc. (5, 6). Knowing the 
lord (Isa), who is the highest Brahman and the greatest of all, who 
dwells in the inside of all beings whatever their form, and who 
encompasses the Whole universe, men become immortal (7). Then 
follow similar verses expressive of the attributes of the supreme 
God and prescribing a knowledge of him as the door to immor¬ 
tality. 

As formerly remarked,' a verse and a half in this chapter 
occurs word for word in the thirteenth chap, of the BhG. It also 
deserves remark that the proper names of the supreme being that 
occur are Tsana, Isa, and Siva; and the epithet Bhagavat, that is 
used also, deserves notice (11,12, 15,17, 20 ). In verse 20, which 
occurs also in the MU., there is Isam for Atmanah which is indi- . 
cative of the peculiarity of this Upanisad which we have noticed. 
There are two verses from the Purusasukta ( RY. X. 90 ). 

The fourth chapter opens with the expression of the desire that 
he who, himself being without form, creates many forms with a 
certain purpose, in whom in the end as well as in the beginning 
the universe exists, may endow the adorers with a holy will. Then 
follows the identification of this supreme soul with fire, sun, wind, 

* moon and a variety of other objects (2-4). We have then the 
metaphor of one male goat lying down with the female goat and 
another male goat abandoning her alter enjoyment, which repre¬ 
sents the soul in the worldly and the delivered conditions (5). 


1 Ante, p. 31. [N.B.U.] 
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We have next the verse about two birds, the friends and 
companions of each other, resting on the same tree, one eating 
the fruit of that tree, and the other simply looking on without 
eating, which occurs in the RV. (I. 164. 20) and in the MU. (III. 
1. 1). The next verse about the weak soul being deluded and in 
grief and being delivered from his sorrows when he sees the other 
soul, who is the ruler (Isa), occurs in the MU. also (III. 1.2) 
but not in the RV. 

After two verses there is another, in which Maya is called Prakrti 
and he who uses this Maya is called Mahesvara (10). Maheavara 
is a name of Siva. Having known 'the boon-giver, Isana, who 
presides over every productive organ and in whom and from 
whom are all things, one attains eternal peace or serenity (11). 
Then there is a repetition here of a verse in the previous chapter 
(III. 4 ), with an unimportant difference of reading (12). Then 
occurs the second part of the verse in RV., which represents Hiran- 
yagarbha to be the lord of two-footed and four-footed animals 
( X. 121. 3 ), the first part of the latter being paraphrased here (13). 
This verse was probably suggested by the occurrence of the name 
of Hiranygarbha in the previous verse. 

Having known Siva (the auspicious), who is minuter 
than the minute, the creator of the universe, of many 
forms, and who alone encompasses the universe in this 
medley of the world, one attains eternal peace (14). That 
same lord.,of the universe concealed in all objects is the pro¬ 
tector of the world in time. Devoting themselves to him and 
knowing him thus, the Brahmarsis and the deities cut away the 
nooses of death ( .15 ). Knowing Siva, concealed in all beings, 
who is as subtle as the essence of milk, other than the butter, 
knowing the god who alone encompasses the universe, one is free 
from all nooses (16). This god—this great soul—whose work is the 
universe always dwells in the hearts of men. He is determined 
by the heart, the intelligence, and internal consciousness; those 
who know this become immortal (17). 

When there was simple darkness and no day or light, no 
entity or non-entity, Siva alone existed. He was the . one un¬ 
changeable thing, and he was the bright light of the sun, 
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from him sprang all intelligence (18). Here appears an 
idea similar to that expressed in RV. X. 129. No one can seize 
him above, transversely or in the middle. There is not another 
like him. Great is his glory (19). His form is invisible. Nobody 
sees him with the eye. Those who see him, dwelling in the heart, 
by the heart and the internal consciousness, become immortal (20). 
This verse is the same as in KU. (VI. 9), excepting in the third 
line, which there is the same as the third line of v. 17 above. The 
chapter ends with two verses containing a prayer to Rudra to 
protect, the latter of whioh is the same as RV. 1.114. 8. 

In the first verse of the fifth chapter are mentioned two inde¬ 
structible beings, Brahman and the other, who are endless, in 
whom there lie, unobserved, knowledge and ignorance. Ignorance 
is destructible, knowledge is indestructible ; and there is another 
who rules over knowledge anfl ignorance (1). In the next verse 
is mentioned the birth of Kaptla and his being fed with knowledge 
by him who presides over every j>roductive energy (2). Giving 
various forms to each group (lit. net), the god resolves everything 
into the original principle. Creating again the lords of beings, 
he, the great soul, the ruler, wields sovereignty over all (3). As 
the sun illuminates all quarters, upper and lower and transversal, 
so also the god, the Bhagavat, presides over the natures of all 
productive energies (4). The original cause of the world makes 
natural powers develop, and brings to a mature condition those 
who are capable of development. He presides over this universe 
and puts into operation all the qualities (5). That is concealed in 
Upanisads, which contain the secret of the Vedas. That origin of 
Brahman, Brahmadeva knows. All the ancient gods and Rsis, 
who knew that, being absorbed in it, became immortal (6). 

The Upanisad then proceeds to mention the individual soul, the 
lord of the vital airs, who performs actions and enjoys or suffers 
their fruit, possesses three qualities and follows three ways, and 
goes through a succession of births in-consequence of his actions 
(7). He is as big as the thumb, bright like the sun, is conscious of 
himself, and wills, is as minute as the hundredth part of' thq 
hundredth part of the point of a hair, and is endless. In himself 
he is not a female nor a male nor sexless. This depends on f;he 
body assumed by lfim (8, 9,10). He assumes many gross and 
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subtle forms in accordance with his qualities and the qualities of 
his actions and of the self. But he who effects their union, is 
another (12). Then follows a verse similar to IV. 14 and the latter 
part of 16 (13). In the last verse Siva, the God, the creator and 
destroyer, is said to be knowable by Bhava faith, love, or the 
pure heart (14). 

The sixth chapter appears to be a sort of resume of what 
preoedes. Among other things it is stated that he who promotes 
virtue and dispels sin, should be known as existing in oneself 
(6); that the one God is concealed in all beings, is all-pervading, 
the internal soul of all beings, presiding over all actions, the 
support of all beings, the witness of all, the life-giver, absolute and 
without qualities (11); and that, knowing the cause which is to be 
understood by means of the Samkhya and the Yoga, a man is free 
from all nooses (13). 

After this follows a verse, to the effect : “ nor the sun 
nor the moon nor the stars nor lightning illuminate him 
(i. e., make him known); when he shines, everything shines 
after him, and by his light all this is rendered visible, or is 
illuminated ” (14). This verse occurs in KU. (V. 15) and in MU. 
(II. 2. 10). The work ends with an expression of the author’s self¬ 
surrender to the god, who shines forth in one’s own intelligence, 
who first created Brahmadeva, and who sent forth the Vedas-- 
the god who has no parts, who does not suffer change, who is all 
peace, has no defects and is unpolluted, the bridge for crossing 
over to immortality, and who is like fire that has burnt fuel 
(18. 19 ). 

§ 84. From this short summary, it will be seen ‘that this 
Upanisad contains verses from the Samhitas of the RV. and YV. 
and others, which must have been in a floating condition, and 
were appropriated by the Munclaka and Katha Upanisads as well 
as by this; and a great many others, which have not been traced 
elsewhere, are original. All these contain truths about the 
nature of God, the individual soul and the inanimate world and 
the relations between them. The way to redemption is meditation 
on the Supreme Soul, which way is characteristic of the Upanisad 
. doctrine in general. Certain Yoga processes are prescribed to 
render this meditation effective, and the final result is a percep- 
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tion of the Supreme Soul as existing everywhere, and this percep¬ 
tion constitutes eternal bliss. ' 

''This treatise contains the theism of the Upanisad period in its 
most mature form with a God distinctly personal at ^the centre. 
The attributes of the Supreme Soul are often given in very 
general terms, and he is referred to by the non-sectarian general 
name Deva, but as often that Deva is identified with Rudra, Siva, 
Isana and Mahesvara, and his powers are spoken of as Isanls; but 
there is no indication whatever that these names have been given 
for the purpose of raising Rudra-Siva to the supreme godhead to 
the exclusion of another god: Names indicative of Rudra-Siva 
appear to have been used, since he was invested with a persona¬ 
lity perceived and acknowledged by all. This * Upanisad, there¬ 
fore, is not a sectarian treatise like others promulgated in later 
times, and is often quoted by Samkaracarya, Ramanuja and other 
writers of the different sohools, and not by those of one school 
only. 

It must have been composed before the BhG., since the latter 
contains, as already stated, 1 a verse and a half from if, and the 
nature of the religio-philosophic speculations contained in it, 
though essentially Upanisadic, make a nearer approach to the 
later Bhakti School than those of any of the older treatises of the 
class. The description of the godhead and of the final pure serenity 
are instinct with the glow of love and admiration, and the 
treatise ends with an expression of self-surrender to the god, 
who makes himself manifest in one’s own intelligence. v 4'he 
Svetasvatara-Upanisad, therefore, stands at the door of the Bhakti 
School, and pours its loving adoration on Rudra-Siva instead of 
on Vasudeva-Krsna, as the BhG. did in later times when 
the Bhakti doctrine was in full swing. Vasudeva-Krsna 
had a historic basis; and the circumstances which led to his 
being invested with the supreme godhead, occurred in later times, 
while in the age, in which the Svetasvatara-Upanisad was com¬ 
posed, Rudra-Siva was alone in the field as the supreme god, and 
the germs of Bhakti, or love, which manifested themselves at the 
time,were directed towards himf but when Vasudeva-Krsna also 
came into the field, he appealed more to the hearts of men as the 
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god who had come to dwell amongst them; consequently the 
germs of Bhakti speedily developed, and he became the object of 
the heightened feelings in preference to the other. 

/ Uma--Maimavati. 

§ 85. Up to*the time at which we have arrived, we meet with 
no mention of the wife of Rudra or Siva, but in the Kena- 
U^anisad, which is certainly* one of the earlier Upanisads, the 
name of Uma 'occurs. She is called Haimavatl, or the daughter 
of Himavat, but she is not mentioned in the KnU. as the wife of 
Rudra or Siva, though in later times she was known to be so. 
The story’is:—Brahman conquered the enemies of the gods for 
them, but the gods toplf credit to themselves for the victory and were 
proud of their achievements. ? 4 Agni; Vayu and Indra were sitting 
together, engaged in joyous conversation, when there appeared at 
some distance a spirit. Agni first went out to see what it was. 
The spirit asked him the nature and extent of his power and laid 
down a blade of grass, which it asked him to burn away. Agni was 
not able to do this and returned baffled. Then went Vayu, who 
also was not able to blow away the blade of grass; afterwards 
went Indra, and at his approach the spirit disappeared. Indra 
was disappointed, but he saw a beautiful woman of the name of 
Uma-Haimavatl and asked her who the spirit was. She said it 
was Brahman. The story represents that condition of things, in 
which the old Vedic gods had lost their power or hold over men, 
and * Brahman had come into prominence as the supreme spirit. 
Since it was CJma that disclosed the nature of the spirit, it may 
be understood that the Brahman mentioned was Rudra-Siva and 
Uma was his wife. It would thus appear that she had come to be 
so regarded some time before the Upanisad* was composed. 

§ 86>The Atharvasiras is another Upanisad appertaining to 
Rudra. It is a much later work as is shown even by the very 
variant texts before me, commented on by Narayana and Samkara- 
nanda. The gods, it is said, went to heaven and asked Rudra who 
he was. He said that he alone was, is, or will be, and nothing 
else. He is in all the quarters, he is Gayatrl, man, woman, etc., 
and thus a number of things are mentioned with which he is 
identical. Then Rudra was invisible to them, and *they raised 
their arms and praised him saying: “ He who is Rudra, is 
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Bhagavat, and who also, is Brahmadeva, a bow to him”. In the 
similar sentences that follow, instead of Brahmadeva we have 
Visnu, Mahesvara, Uma, Skanda, Vinayaka, etc. The sun and 
the constellation are also included. Then Omkara is mentioned, 
to which many epithets and epithets of epithets expressive of 
divine attributes are given, and lastly it is called the one Rudra 
who is Isana, Bhagavat, Mahesvara and Mahadeva, Then follow 
the etymologies of the epithets or names. -The only Rudra he is 
called, because he alone oreates and absorbs everything. He is 
called Isana, because he rules by the powers called the Isanls. 
Then follow four or five verses from SU. with different readings 
in some cases. , 

* 

The substance of what follows is thus given by Sarhkara- 
nanda. For the knowledge of Rudra one should use mode¬ 
rate food, devote himself to reading (Sravana), thinking 
(Manana), etc., become a Paramahamsa, or a single-minded* 
devotee, and spend his time thus. One should undertake the 
Pasupata vow (Yrata), which is of the following nature. Greed 
and anger should be given up. Forgiveness should be realised. 
The muttering of Om should be practised, and meditation resulting 
in Avagati, or perception, should be resorted to. The text, of 
which this is the explanation, may be generally rendered thus 
“ In the inside of the heart exists the subtle body, in which there 
are anger, greed and forgiveness. Desti-oying greed, which is at 
the bottom of human motives, and concentrating the mind on 
Rudra, who is one and eternal, one should be moderate in eating 
and drinking ”, Then follows a precept to besmear the body 
with ashes by repeating the words : “ The ash is fire, the ash is 
water, the ash is earth, everything is ash, the ether is ash, the 
mind, the eyes and other senses are ash.” This is the Pasupata 
vow ( Yrata), enjoined for the removal of the noose with which 
the Pasu, or the individual soul, is tied. ” 

Heje the besmearing of the body with ashes after repeating a 
formula, or Mantra, is prescribed'as a vow for the devotees of 
Pasupati, or Rudra-Siva, calculated to effect a deliverance from 
the trammels of life. The expression “ Pasupasavimoksana ”, 
which means the loosening of the noose tied round the necks of 
beings, is a characteristic of the Pasupata sect. This Upanisad 
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^therefore belongs to that sect. Before, however, we pass on to 

the consideration of this sect, we must cast a glance at the posi¬ 
tion which Rudra-Siva holds in the Mahabliarata. 

IV. Rudra-Siva in the Mahabharata and Linga Worship. 

§ 87. At the beginning of the Bhlsmaparvan Krsna advises 
Arjuna to make an obeisance to Durga before the commencement 
of the battle and pray for success. Arjuna does so after repeating 
a hymn in honour of Durga, containing the names of Uma, 
mother of Skanda, KatyayanI, Kaiali and a number of others. In 
the Vanaparvan Arjuna is represented to have gone to the 
Himalaya and practised austerities there. Somg time after, Siva 
appears dressed like a Kirata, and a severe fight ensues between 
them. Arjuna is overpowered in the end and lies on the ground 
exhausted. He then praises Siva, and, having made an altar of 
earth, puts flowers on it in the name of Samkara. These, however, 
appear as placed on the head of the Kirata, whereupon Arjuna 
makes him out as Siva the object of his adoration, and surrenders 
himself to him. Siva becomes pleased and offers him whatever 
he wishes. Arjuna asks for the weapon presided over by Pasupati 
(Pasupatastra), which possesses the power of destroying all formi¬ 
dable enemies (chaps. 38-40).^ 

In the Dronaparvan again, (chaps. 80-81 ) the attainment 
of the Pasupatastra, which appears to be of another kind, 
consisting of a bow and arrow, by Arjuna, is mentioned. 
Arjuna and Krsna are spoken of as having gone to the 
Himalaya in a vision and seen Samkara at his dwelling. They 
bow their heads before him, sing a hymn in his praise, in which 
they call him the unborn, the creator of the universe, the un¬ 
changeable and utter the names which we have given as occurring 
in earlier works, and thus propitiating him ask for the Pasupata 
weapon. They are directed to a lake where the Astra bad been 
thrown. There they saw two venomous serpents, which, however, 
assumed at the time the forms of a bow and an arrow, and these 
Arjuna took away. 

In the Sauptikaparvan ( chap. 7 ) Asvatthaman is mention¬ 
ed to have propitiated Samkara and obtained a sword from 
him. Siva himself enters into his body, and Asvatthaman 
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James h&voc and destruction with the terrible sword in the camp 
of the Pandus, killing all their progeny, and even Dhrstadyumna, 
.who had cut off the head of his father Drona. Yudhisthira asks 
Krsna how he was able to effect all this. Krsna says that he did 
it through the power of Sarhkara and relates another story about 
him. Brahmadeva once told Sarhkara not to create. Whereupon 
Sarhkara concealed himself under water for a long time. When, 
therefore, there was no creation for such a long period, Brahma¬ 
deva created another Prajapati, who brought into existence a 
large number of beings. These beings, being afflicted with 
hunger, went to Prajapati to devour him. He, being afraid, went 
to Hiranyagarbha, who created two kinds of food for those beings 
and then they were quieted. After some time Mahadeva rose out 
of the water, and seeing that new beings had been created and 
were in a flourishing condition, he cut off his organ of generation 
as no more necessary, and it §tuok into the ground. He then 
went away to perform austerities at the foot of the Munjavat 
mountain. 

There is a similar story about Mahadeva’s having ceased to 
create and become a Yogin in the Vayu-Purana (chap. 10). 
Brahmadeva told Nllalohita (Mahadeva) to create, and bringing 
to mind his wifeSatl, he created thousands of beings exactly like 
himself, who were immortal. Thereupon he stopped and rendered 
himself incapable of procreation. He then resorted to all those 
processes of the Yoga, which in the Purana is called the Pasupata- 
Yoga. 

In the Sauptikaparvan, Krsna continues the story of M ahadeva ' 
and tells Yudhisthira that when the gods created the rite of sacri¬ 
fice and assigned no oblation to Rudra, he was full of wrath and 
destroyed the sacrifice ; whereupon they assigned him a portion 
and the god was pleased. 

In the Anusasanaparvan (chap. 14), Krsna is introduced as 
recounting the glories of Mahadeva. He says, Jambavatl, one of 
his wives, expressed a desire for as ,good a son as RukminI, his 
chief consort, had. To procure such a son he had recourse to 
Mahadeva, through whose favour only his wishes could be ful¬ 
filled. He then went to the Himalaya, on which Siva lived. 
On the way he saw the hermitage of Upamanyu. Upamanyu. 

31 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s works, Vol. IV, ] 
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enters into a long discourse on the beneficent deeds of Mahadeva. 
A list is given of persons, including many Daityas, who obtained 
their desifed objects, such as sons, weapons, powers, etc., through 
the favour of Mahadeva, whom they had propitiated by rigid 
austere practices and other ways. One of these was Sakalya, to 
whom was granted the boon that he would be an author and 
would obtain immortal glory, and his son would be the composer 
of Sutras. The persons alluded to here must be the compiler of 
the RVS.. and the author of the Pada text. Upamanyu began to 
practise austerities to propitiate Siva at the instance of his 
mother, who, in describing the god's power and beneficence, 
spoke of him as dancing nakedly and of his having the quarters 
for his clothing ( Digvasas ). In the course of his austerities, 
Mahadeva, to test Upamanyu's devotion, appears before him in the 
form of Indra, and offers him many magnificent boons, which 
Upamanyu refuses, and declares that he would have boons from 
Samkara alone, and that he would become a worm or a butterfly 
at the command of Samkara, but did not desire even the 
sovereignty of the three worlds given by Indra. In the course of 
his narrative, Upamanyu says that Mahadeva was the only god, 
whose organ of generation ( Lihga) is worshipped by men. He 
and Urn a were the real creators of animals, as these bear the 
marks of the two, and not the discus or the conch-shell or marks 
of any other god. Eventually Siva and Uma appeared before 
Upamanyu, seated on a strong towering ox, attended on the one 
side by Brahmadeva seated on the swan, his vehicle, and on the 
other, by Narayana on Garuda with the conch-shell, lotus, etc., 
and conferred on him all the blessings he desired. At his 
instance Krsna also entered on a long course of austerities, at the 
end of which Mahadeva with Uma appeared before him in the 
same manner as they did to Upamanyu. The god conferred 
eight boons upon him, and his consort eight more ; besides she 
promised him sixteen thousand wives, and altogether the number 
of boons he obtained was twenty*four inclusive of the birth of 
such a son as he wanted. 

§ 88. The characteristics of Siva, or Mahadeva, as brought 
out by these accounts appear to be these. He was a powerful, 
Wrathful and impetuous god, but generous and bountiful, ah4 



spared nothing when he was propitiated. Whenever a man con¬ 
ceived a desire for anything, he was the god to be appealed to for 
its fulfilment. He lived on the Himalaya with his wife Uma, 
PSrvatl, or Durga, who had a number of other names such as 
Kali, Karali, etc., and was attended by a number of beings called 
his Ganas or hosts. His vehicle was an ox. He had, of course, 
all the attributes of the supreme godhead. He is represented as 
having betaken himself to the process of Yoga or contemplation, 
when he had ceased to be creative. 

“It will be seen that the object of worship in Saivism is the 
Linga, or phallus. We have found no trace of this characteristic 
in the earlier literature, so far as we have examined it 1 2 , and the 
first time we meet with it is in this passage from the Anusasana- 
parvan. We have had occasion iin a previous section® to remark 
that Rudra-Siva had a close connection with stragglers in the 
forest, with Vratyas, or those who were not included in the Aryan 
community, and with the wild tribe of the Nisadas, and also 
that the gods of these last were amalgamated with Rudra. Rudra’s 
partiality for serpents and his being the lord of spirits or Bhutas, 
were probably due to the influence of the serpent-worship and the 
devilry of the savage tribes. 

There are two places in the RV., in one of which Tndra is 
prayed to not to allow those whose god is Sisna, to disturb the 
rites of the singers (VII. 24. 5); and in another he is represented 
to have conquered the riches of a city after killing those whose 
god is Sisna. Here evidently those whose god was Sisna, or 
phallus, are meant as the enemies of the Vedic Aryas, who dis¬ 
turbed their holy rites. Notwithstanding all that is said about 
the matter, my own belief is that the persons here referred to were 
really some tribe of the aborigines of the country, who worshipped 
the phallus. Just then^s the Rudra-Siva cult borrowed several 
elements from the dwellers in forests and stragglers in places out 

1 I do not, however, deny the possibility t)rat when the SU. in IV. 11 speaks' 
of the god Is3na as presiding over every Yoni, and in V. 2, of the lord as 
presiding over all forms and Yonis, an allusion to the physical fact of the 
Linga and Yoni connected together, may have been meant as typifying 
the philosophical doctrine of gods presiding over every creative cause. 

2 [ Ante, p. 149 N, B. U. ] 
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of the way, so it may have borrowed this element of phallic • 
worship fpom the barbarian tribes with whom the Aryas came in 
contact/ This element, however, does not appear to have come 
in all at once, especially among the learned classes, whose beliefs 
are represented in the literature which we have examined. 

N - / The Linga worship had, it appears, not come into use at the time 
of Patahjali; for, the instance he gives under P.V. 3.99, is that of an 
image or likeness ( Pratikrti) of Siva as an object of worship, and 
not of any emblem of that god. It seems to have been unknown 
even in the time of Wema-Kadphises, for, on the reverse of his 
coins, there is a human figure of Siva with a trident in the hand ; 
and there is also an emblem, but it is Nandin or the bull, and 
not a Linga or phallus. But this element must have crept in 
early enough among ordinary people, who were in closer com¬ 
munication with the uncivilised tribes, and gradually made its 
way to the higher classes, of whose creed it subsequently became 
an article. And it is this final stage of its adoption by the higher 
classes that is represented in Upamanyu's discourse in the Maha- 
bharata. 

v Prom all that we have brought forward from the post-Samhita 
literature, it will appear that Rudra-Siva was a deity whose 
worship was common to all Aryas, apd who was not at first a 
sectarian god.^ As above remarked, r he was in charge of the field 
before the Vaisnava or Vasudevic deities came in to contest his 
supremacy. The Grhyasutras, which, as we have seen 1 2 ', give 
directions as to the adoration of Rudra under various circum¬ 
stances, cannot be considered as belonging to any Saiva sect. 
In the time of Patanjali, images of Siva, Skanda and Visakha, 
made sometimes of precious metals, were kept for common wor¬ 
ship by certain religious persons who derived an income from 
them 8 . The images of Siva here alluded to cannot have been 
meant for the use of a particular sect.' 


1 Ante, p. 157f. [ N. B. U. 1 

2 See his comment, on P. V. 3. 99. 
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Y. Origin and Diffusion of the Saiva Sects and the 
Several Classes of Siva Worshippers. 

§ &9. 'if Saiva sect is, however, mentioned even by Patanjali. 
The members of it were known as Sivabhagavatas, or devotees of 
Siva, the Bhagavat. —Siva, we have seen, is called Bhagavat ' in 
AU— A Sivabhagavata carried in hkhand an iron lance as an 
emblem of the deity he worshipped! under P. V. 2. 76). 

v ln the Narayanlya section of MBh., the Pasupata is mentioned 
as one of five schools of religious doctrines (Santiparvan, chap.. 
349, v. 64). Siva-Srikantha, the consort of Uma, the lord of. 
spirits and the son of Bra^madeva, is represented to have revealed 
the tenets of that school < verse 67 ). Whether this statement is 
to be understood in the sense that its founder wak a human being, 
afterwards recognised as an incarnation of Siva, or whether it is 
a mere general statement like that contained in the BU. (II. 4.10) 
that the Rgveda, Yajurveda, etc., are the breath of this great 
being, meaning nothing more historically than that the system 
gradually came into existence, without any special individual 
being concerned with it, is a question somewhat difficult to answer 
definitely ; but there is evidence in the Puranas and Inscriptions, 
of the existence of a belief in favour of the first supposition. 

The Vayu-Purana ( chap. 23) and the Linga-Pur&na (chap. 24) 
represent Mahesvara to have told Brahmadeva that when, at the 
time of Krsna-Dvaipayana during the twenty-eighth repetition of 
the Yugas, Vasudeva, the best of Yadus, would be born of 
Vasudeva, he would incarnate himself as a Brahmacarin by the 
name of Lakulin after entering a dead body thrown into a ceme¬ 
tery ; the place where this would occur, would be called Kaya- 
vatara or Kayavarohana, and he would have four pupils of the 
names of Kusika, Garga, Mitra and Kaurusya. These Pasupatas, 
with their bodies sprinkled with ashes, resorting to they Yoga of 
Mahesvara, would in the end go to the world of Rudra.' 

"Now, in an Inscription in the temple of Natha near that *>f 
Ekalingji, 14 miles to the north of Udaipur, Rajputana, it is 
stated that Siva became incarnate as a man with a club 
(Lakula) in Ms hand, in the country of Bhrgukaccha, being pro- 
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pitiated by Bhrgu. Sages, Kusika and others, conversant with 
the Pasupata Yoga, and using ashes and wearing bark-dress and - 
iftatted hair, are mentioned/ 

There is another Inscription, usually called the Cintra 
Praiasti, which states that Siva became incarnate in the 
form of Bhattarakp Sr!-Lakullsa, and dwelt at Karohana in 
the Lata country/ There appeared in bodily form four pupils 
of his of the names of Kusika, Gargya, Kaurusa and Maitreya 
for the strict performance of the Pasupata vows, and they became 
originators of four branches, "the date of the first Inscription is 
Vikrama 1.028, or 971 A. I)., and the second was composed between 
A. D. 1274 and 1296. In another Inscription dated 943 A. D., 
found at HemSvatl in the Sira Taluka, Mysore, Lakulisa is 
represented to have been born again as Muninatha Chilluka to 
preserve the memory of his name and doctrines'.’ 

Madhava calls the Pasupata system that he explains in his 
Sarvadarsanasamgraha, Rakullsa-Pasupata, and Quotes a few 
words from what appears to be a work attributed to him/ 
Prom all this it appears that there lived a certain person, 
of the name of Lakulin (the holder of a Lakuta, or Laguda, 
or Lakula, i. e., a club ) who founded a Pasupata system. Four 
schools sprang out of it, and their reputed founders, whether 
historical or legendary, were considered his pupils. Lakulin is 
the same as Nakulm, and the fact that his rise has been represent¬ 
ed by the Puranas to be contemporaneous with Visudeva-Krsna, 
points to the inference that traditionally the system was intended 
to take the same place in the Rudra-Siva cult that the Pancaratra 
did in the Vasudeva-Krsna cult. We may, therefore, place the 
rise of the Pasupata school mentioned in the Narayaniya about a 
century after tbat of the Pancaratra system, i. e., about the second 
century B. CC 

§ 90. Before we proceed further, we will notice the extent of 
the diffusion of the creed. At the end of the commentary on the 
Vaisesikasutras, the author Prasastapada makes his obeisance to 
Kanada, the author of the Sutras, and characterises him as having 
composed the Vaisesikasastra after propitiating Mahesvaraby the 

1 See JBBRAS, Vol. XXII, pp. 151-153. 
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' greatness of his Y oga ( meditation dr concentration), and Acara 
( practice )♦ These two ways are common to both the Pasupata 
and Saiva systems;) as will be seen hereafter, and Kanada^ there¬ 
fore, may have been a follower of the Pasupata or Saiva system." 
Bharadvaja, the author of the Uddyota, or a gloss on Vatsyayana^ 
Nyayabhasya, is called Pasupatacarya, or a teacher belonging to 
the Pasupata school, at the end of his work. 

Wema Kadphises, a powerful prince of the Kusana race, 
who ruled over a large part of North western India about 
♦ the middle of the third century A. D., styles himself on the 
reverse of his coins a devotee of Mahesvara or a member 
of the Mahesvara sect, and an image of Nandin and 
another of Siva with a trident in his hand occur on the obverse. 
Varahamihira in the latter part of the sixth century, lays down 
the rule that the priests tol)e employed for the installation of an 
image of Sambhu, should be Brahmanas besmearing their bodies 
with ashes. By these he means members of a Saiva sect, since, 
in the case of other gods, the names mentioned are those of the 
sects founded in the names of those gods. 

Haribhadra, an old Jaina author, speaks in his Saddarsana- 
samuccaya, of the schools of Gotama and Kanada as professing 
the Saiva faith. But his commentator Gunaratna, (who flourished 
in the latter part of the fourteenth century) 1 , calls the Vaise$ikas 
Pasupatas and the other school Saivas. This last must be a mistake, 
since Bharadvaja of the Nyaya school is specifically spoken of 
as a Pasupatacarya, as we have seen. 

l T he Chinese traveller Hiuen-Tsiang in the middle of 
the seventh century mentions the Pasupatas twelve times 
in his book. In some places he says that there were 
temples of Mahesvara at which the Pasupatas worshipped ; 
in one or two temples, he says that they resided. And at Benares 
he found about ten thousand sectaries who honoured Mahesvara, 
besmeared their bodies with ashes, went naked and tied their hair 
in knots. These and those who lived in temples must have been* 
like the Bairagis, or ascetics, of modern times, who had given up 
the world ; but probably the others mentioned by him were the 
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followers of the Pasupata faith who lived the ordinary life of 
householders. 

• r ' 7 ' 

In the copper-plate charter of Nagavardhana, nephew of 
Pulakesin II of Maharastra, who ascended the throne in 610 A. D., 
and was living in 639 A. D., a grant is recorded of a village near 
Igatpuri in the Nasik District for the worship of the god Kapale- 
svara i. e., the lord of the wearers of garlands of skulls, and for the 
maintenance of the Mahavratins residing in the temple. It will 
hereafter be shown that the name Mahavratin, or observer of the 
great vow designated the Kapalikas or Kalamukhas. Thus there 
is evidence of the existence in the middle of the seventh century 
of the sect of Kapalikas in Maharastra. 1 

In the Karhad grant of Krsna III of the Rastrakuta dynasty, 
the king mentions his having granted in Saka 880 (=958 A. D.)> a 
village to Gaganasiva, the practiser of great austerities, who was 
fully versed in all the Sivasiddhantas and was the pupil of 
Isanasiva, who was an Acarya, or preceptor, and the head of the 
establishment at Valkalesvara in Karahata. These holy men and 
their establishment seem to have belonged to the Saiva sect and 
not to the Pasupata. The evidence for the existence of Kalamukha 
and Saiva sects in Mysore, in the latter part of the twelfth century, 
will be given in the next section. / 

Here it seems necessary to make another distinction. Bana in 
the Kadambarl represents Pasupatas with red clothing to have 
been among those who waited to see Taraplda’s minister Sukanasa 
at the door of his house for some private purposes of their own; 
but in another place he represents Vilasavati, the queen of Tara- 
plda, to have gone to the temple of Mahakala on the fourteenth 
( of the dark half of the month) to worship the god. Bhavabhuti 
in the Malatlmadhava ( Act III) represents Malati to have gone 
with her mother to the temple of Samkara on the fourteenth of the 
dark half of the month. This fourteenth day still continues to be 
sacred to Siva when special worship is performed. Now Vilasavati 
and Malati and her mother can hardly have been meant to be 
members of that sect, some followers of whioh with a red clothing 
were waiting at Sukanasa'’s door. It, therefore, appears to be clear 
that all worshippers of Siva were not members of any of those 


1 JBBRAS, Vol. XIV. p. 86. 
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sects the names of which have come down to us/ as observed in 
a previous section. 

ftudra-Siva had gradually from the earliest times grown to be 
a god commonly worshipped by the Indians, and he has’eontinued 
to be their ordinary god to this day 1 : The sects that subsequently arose 
were based upon specific methods of redemption, when religious 
and philosophic thought was advancing or perhaps declining, but 
the old god was resorted to by ordinary people without reference 
to them. And it must be remarked that those sects must have had 
a clerical or ascetic class as well as a class;of lay followers 
or householders—and probably in some cases at least Hiuen 
Tsiang means these last by his Pasupatas—and a class of Saiva 
religious men, as distinot from lay followers, existed in Karahata 
as we have noticed. 

' There were thus three classes of Siva worshippers j—(1) 
clericals or ascetics, ( 2 ) their lay follower?, and ( 3) ordinary 
people who had no particular connection with any sect. 
The poets Kalidasa, Subandhu, Bana, Sri-Harsa, Bhatta-Nara- 
yana, Bhavabhuti and several others adore Siva at the beginning 
of their works. They may have been the lay followers of any of 
the sects', but, in all likelihood, they belong to the third class. For 
of these Subandhu, Bana and Bhatta-Narayana invoke Hari or 
another form of Visnu at the same time, thus showing that they 
were not exclusive adherents of one of the two gods. The many 
temples of Siva constructed by the early Calukyas and the 
riastrakutas, and the Kailasa and other cave temples at Ellora 
excavated by the latter, contain no indication of their being 
intended for a specific Saiva sect, and therefore they may be 
regarded as pointing to the diffusion of the general worship of 
Sivft in Maharastra from the seventh to the tenth century. 

VI. Names and Doctrines of the Saiva Sects. 

§ 91. 'The older Saiva sects had and have a literature of their 
own,the so called Agamas attributed to Siva himself, and a- 
number of works by human authors. But the literature has hot 
yet been published nor even discovered^ 1 I have, therefore, 
necessarily to resort to the stray notices about the sects and their 

22 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s works* VoL IV. J 
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doctrines, contained in works not written by the followers of 
the systems except in one case. With the mote modern sects 
the case is different, their literature having recently become 
available. 

•^athkara says that the Mahesvaras maintain that Pasupati 
has revealed five topics (Br. S. II. 2. 37 ). Thus the sects were 
known by the general name of Mahesvara, and Pasupati, or the 
god Siva, was believed to be their founder. Ramanuja under 
the same Sutra, whioh, however, is numbered 35, speaks of the 
systems as the tenets of Pasupati. Kesava Kasmlrin oalls the sects 
the followers of the “tenets of Pasupati.” Srlkantha Sivacarya calls 
them the “believers in the Agamas revealed by Paramesvara, or 
the great god”. The name Mahesvara is the old name as is evident 
from the fact that Wema-Kadphises, as noticed above, and 
several later princes, especially of the Valabhl dynasty, called 
themselves Mahesvaras. Hiuen Tsiang, too, as we have seen, 
mentions temples of Mahesvara, at which the Pasupatas wor¬ 
shipped. It also follows that all these sects were at the same 
time known by the name of Pasupata sects; and the founder of 
them all was believed to be the god Pasupati. 

The same conclusion is to be deduced from the Mysore 
inscriptions that have been published, the only difference bein g 
that the original teacher is called Lakulin or Lakullsa. In orue 
Inscription dated 943 A. D., referred to aboVe, it is stated tlaat 
Lakullsa, being afraid that his name and doctrines would be 
forgotten, became incarnate as Muninatha Cilluka. 1 This 
appears to be a general name applicable to all systems In 
another dated 1078 A. D. one ascetic is called an ornament to the 
L&kuia school and another is spoken of as “ahand toLtfcula”*. 
This appears to be the general name and does not point to a 
specific sect. In a third dated 1103 A. D. Somesvara-Suri is 
spoken of as having caused the Lakula doctrine ( SiddhSnta ) to 
bloom. He is called a Naiyayika and Vaisesika 1 . this shows 


< 1 Ep. Cam. Vol. XII, p. 92 (Translation ). 

2 EP- C 0 .m. Vol. VII, Slkarpur fatal No. 107. 
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that h* belonged to tbe specific Pasupata sect. In a fourth 
dated 1177- A. P. certain ascetics are called upholders of the 
LakulSganiasamaya, i. e., the system based upon a work of, 
Lakulin, and adherents of Kalamukhas.® Here evidently the 
Kalimukhas are called Lakulas, which is the same as Pasupatas. 
The names of the asoetics mentioned ip this Inscription end in 
the word sakti and jiya, which appear to be characteristic of the 
KfiUmukha sect. In a fifth dated 1183 A- P. is noticed a grant 
to Nagasiva-Pandita, who is called an upholder of the Lakula 
■ystem, and the names of his preceptors in the two preceding 
generations end in the suffix siva. Nagasiva is praised for. emi¬ 
nence in Again* and in Sivatattva*. From the ending, suffix siva 
in these names and the mention of a proficiency in Agama and 
in. Sivatatt.va, it. appears that Nagasiva was a follower of the 
Sai-va school and at the same time he was a Lakula, or Pasiupata. 
j^gigth dated 1199 A. D. notices a grant of land to Bammadeva, 
■on Pi Hagarisi, the promoter of the system based upon the work' 
of pakulin 1 * 3 4 . The suffix rSii is found in a great many names of 
the devotees of Siva. Whether it is a characteristic of a specific 
■ect is not clear, but it appears that the bearers of it belong to 
the Pasupata, or. the Kalamukha school. In a seventh dated 1213 
A. D. a certain religious man is represented as the upholder of 

known by the name of Vagi-Lakula, i. e. the system 


1 Ep. Cam. Vol. VII, Pt. I, p. 64 (Translation ). 

* Bp. Cam. Vol. V, Pt. I, p. 135 (Translation). 

3 Ep.Cam.Vol,V, Arsikere Taluq No. 89. Another holy person of the 
name of NSga With the suffix rSii instead of Siva is mentioned in Inscr. 
No. 69 Arsikere Taluq (Ep. Cam. Vol. V, p. 137 ). A grant is therein 
recorded to M5dhajiya, a disciple of NSgarasi, who belonged to the 
KslSmukhas and was himself the disciple of PadmaSiva-Paqdita. Another 
NSgarasi is mentioned in Inscr. No. 48 (IbidJ. The grantee in this case 

is KalySqaiakti, disciple of SivaSaktideva, who was himself the disoiple of 
ysgarasi. “ bound to the KalSmukhas This Isagartisi, or these two 
NagarSiis, appear to me to be different from the Nagasiva mentioned in 
the text. And the use of the termination rSsi in his case, he being a 
Kalamukha, and of the word Sakti in the case of two of the pupils, 
strengthens my supposition that these were characteristic of the Kala¬ 
mukha seot, the former being applicable to the Pasupata also, 

4 Ep. Cam. Vol. V, Arsikere Taluq No. 103, 
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of the learned Lakulin'. In an eighth dated 1285 A. ]>. the 
grantor is called a supporter of the new system of Lakulin®. This 
perhaps refers to the later school of Lingayatas. 

Thus it will be seen that Lakula was the general name by 
which the Saiva sects were called, and the specific name Kala- 
mukha is associated with the general name in one case. This 
general name has for its basis the historical fact, noticed above, 
that a person of the name of Lakulin or Lakullsa founded a 
Saiva system corresponding to the Pancaratra system, which the 
V&yu- and Linga- Puranas consider to be contemporaneous with 
it. The other general name Pasupata arose by dropping the name 
of the human individual Lakulin and substituting that of the 
god Pasupati, whose incarnation he was believed to be, as is 
done in the texts of the MBh. quoted above. But that the Saiva 
system had a human founder is confirmed by the fact that the 
name of his work, the Pancadhyayl, or Pancarthavidya, has been 
handed down, as will be shown immediately below, and probably 
the work is extant, even if it has not yet been discovered, as Ma- 
dhava mentions a gloss on the perpetual commentary ( Bhasya ) 
on it, which also will be noticed below. The conclusion therefore 
appears to be that a certain historical person was the founder of 
the main Saiva system which was the same as that explained by 
Madhava as Nakullsa-Pasupata, and that three other systems arose 
out of it in later times. 

Tho commentators of Samkara state that there were four of 
these schools bearing the names of Saiva, Pasiupata, Karukasid- 
dhantin and Kapalika. Vacaspati, however, calls the third 
Karunikasiddhantin. Ramanuja and Kesava Kasinlriu mention 
the same four schools, but call Karukasiddhantin by the name of 
Kalamukha. The word Karuka is probably a corruption of 
Kaurusya, the name of the third of the four ( according to the 
Puranas) pupils of Lakullsa, or this last name maybe the Sanskri- 
tised form of the original Karuka*. A work of the name of 

1 Ep. Carn. Vol. V, Arsikere Taluq No. 46. 

2 Ep. Carn. Vol. XII, p. 45 (Translation ). 

3 These four schools are mentioned in the VSyavIyasamhita of the Siva- 
Purana (II. 24, 177). The Saiva school, however, is called SiddhSntam5r.*ga 
and the K&lamukLas are called Mahavratadharas. 
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Pancadhyayl, dealing with the five topics alluded to above and 
attributed to Pasupati, is mentioned by Kesava Kasmlrin and is 
quoted by Ramananda on Kaslkhanda 1 . This must be the same 
work as that which is quoted from by Madhava in the section on 
Nakullsa-Pasupata and attributed by him to Nakullsa or Lakullsa. 

YII. The Pasupata System. 

§ 92, The five topics mentioned by Samkara-and explained by 
his commentators are these (1) Karya, or effect, which is Mahat 
and the rest produced from Pradhana; ( 2 ) Karana, or the cause 
which is Isvara or Mahesvara and also Pradhana ; (3) Yoga, which 
is absorption in meditation or the muttering of the syllable Om, 
contemplation, concentration, etc.-, (4) Vidhi, bathing (in ashes ) 
at the three points of time, i. e,, the beginning, the middle and 
the end of the day, and the rest up to Gudhacarya, i. e. incognito 
movement; (5) Duhkhanta, which is final deliverance. This is 
amplified by Madhava in the section on the Pasupata sect. 

I. Effect (Karya) is that which is not independent. It is of 
three kinds : (1) cognition (Vidya), (2) organs (Kala), and ( 3 ) in¬ 
dividual soul (Pasu). Of these cognition is the property of the 
individual and is of two kinds: (1) external, and (2) internal. 
External cognition is of two kinds: (1) distinct, and (2) indistinct. 
Distinct external cognition, which is educed by the instruments 
of knowledge, is called conceptual operation (Citta). For by the 
conceptual operation every man reduces to definiteness the thing 

1 See Aufrecht’s Cat. Cat. The VSyavIya Sarhhita (II, 24, 169 ) also mentions 
this work, which it characterises as the highest theosophy (VidyS^ of Siva 
and gives PahcSrtha as its name, i, e, PahcarthavidyS. This PaficSrfcha ap¬ 
pears to be alluded to by Madhava when he refers his reader to the PaficSr- 
thabhasyadipikS in his section on NakulIsa-PSsupata. In an Inscription 
in the temple of Harsanath, which exists in the SIkar principality of the 
Jaipur state, a person of the name of Vi^varGpa is mentioned as the teacher 
of the PancSrtha~LSkul3mn5ya, i. e., the sacred book of Lakulin, called 
Paflcartha. The Inscription is dated V, E. 1013= A. D. 957, so that there 
can be on question that the Pasupata system was attributed to : a humar 
author named Lakulin, the work composed by him being called Pancartha 

Ep. Ind. II. p. 122 ). 

The occurrence of the names of the schools and of this book in the Puraijia 
shows that its composition was later than the foundation of the schools, 
which, therefore, must be considered as owing nothing to it. 
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thaibasbeen apprehended definitely or indefinitely by the aid of 
the light in the shape of the, external object. The internal cogni¬ 
tion! is of the nature of virtue or vice, which forms the objective 
of the individual and. deteripines for him the body of precepts he 
ha# to follow. Organs aye dependent on the, cognitive individual 
and are themselves insensate. They are of two kinds: (1) effects, 
and, (?) causes. The effected organs are of ten kinds: the five 
elements, earth and others, and the five qualities, colour and 
others. The organs, which are causes, are of thirteen kinds: the 
five senses, and the five organs of action, and the three internal 
organs, viz. intelligence, egoism and mind, the functions of which 
are the determination of the will, the consciousness of. the self, 
and the formation of a plan respectively. The individual (Pasu) 
is that which has individualism (Pasutva). It is of two kinds: 
(1) impure, and (2) pure. The impure individual is that which 
is connected with the body and the organs, while the pure one is 
unconnected with them. The details should be seen in the Pafica- 
rthabhSsyadlpikS and other works. 

II. . The cause (Karana) is that which effects the destruction of 
the whole creation and its prosperity or promotion. Though it is 
one, still on account of its various properties and functions it 
has many forms, such as lord (Pati), naturally powerful ( Sadya ), 
etc. To be. the lord means to have the unbounded power of know¬ 
ing apd acting. He is, therefore, the eternal ruler. To be a 
Sadya is to he possessed of supreme sovereignty, which is not 
incidental, but natural. 

III. Yoga is the connecting of the individual soul with god 
through thq conceptual faculty (Citta). It is of two kinds, con¬ 
sisting in (1) action, and (2) cessation from action. The first 
consists in muttering syllables and formulas, meditation, etc. 
The second, or cessation from action, consists in mere feeling 
( Saravid). 

IV. Vidhi, or process, is an operation which effects or brings 
about righteousness. It is of two kinds: (1) primary, and (2) 
secondary. The first, or primary, is conduct ( Carya ) which in¬ 
duces righteousness directly. That conduct is of two kinds: (1) 
vows, and (2) means qr doors. The vows consist in besmearing 
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the body with ashes and ly ing down in ashes, definite practices 
( Upahara), muttering arad cir cum ambulation. Thus has Nakullsa 
said: “ One should beaprinkle one’s body at the three points of 
the day and lie down in ashes. ” The definite practices are six. 
These have been stated by the authdr of the Sutras tobe laughing, 
singing, dancmg, Hudukkara, prostration, and inaudible repeti¬ 
tion. 'With these he says one should worship. Laughing is 
the making of the sound ‘ ha! ha! ha! ’ by the forcible stretch 
of the throat and the lips. -Singing Is the contemplation 
of the attributes of Mahesvara in accordance with the rules of 
the science of music. Dancing should he resorted to by con¬ 
tracting and stretching forth hands, feet, etc. and all other 
principal and subsidiary limbs accompanied by the representa¬ 
tion of feeling in accordance with the seienoe of dancing and 
gesticulation. Hudukkara is a holy sound resembling that of an 
ox made by striking the tongue on the palate. Huduk is an 
imitative sound like the sacrifioial Vasat. When there is a crowd 
of people, all this should be done so as not to be observed. 

The mean*, or doors, are these : (1) Kr&thana, i. e. affectirig to 
be asleep when one is awake; (2) Spandana,'which is the moving 
or the shaking of the limbs as if they were paralysed 1 , (3) 
Mandana, or the walking as if one’s legs and other limbs were 
disabled; (4) Srngarana, which is showing oneself to be in love 
by means of amorous gestuf.es as if dn seeing a beautiful young 
woman; (5) Avitatkarana, which is doing a thing condemned by 
all as if one were devoid of the sense of discrimination between 
what should be done and what should be avoided; (6)-Avitad- 
bhasana, which is speaking nonsensical and absurd things. 

Secondary processes are those w’hioh are intended to help the 
conduct ( Caryi.), such as besmearing with ashes after worship, 

and to remove the sense of indecency 0* impropriety attaching 

itself to begging and eating the remi^ut of what others have 
eaten. For this purpose the author of the Sutras has laid down 
that one should besmear his body after worship and wear the 
faded flowers and leaves which had bee* removed from the god 
and a Lihga (the image of the phallus). 

V. Duhkhlnta, or final deliverance, « of two-kinds : (1> total 
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destruction of misery, and (2) an elevated condition consisting 
in'.the possession of the power of knowing and acting. The 
power of knowing is of five kinds : (1) Darsana, or seeing all 
objects which are atomic, concealed or are at a distance, and 
touching them ; (2) Sravana, or the miraculous hearing of . all 
sounds ; (3) Manana, or the miraculous knowing of all objects of 
thought; (4) Yijnana, or the miraculous knowledge of all the 
sciences with that of the treatises on them and the matter con¬ 
tained in these last; and (5) Sarvajnatva, or the miraculous 
knowledge of the principles ( of a science ), whether mentioned or 
unmentioned, succinct and detailed, ’ with their divisions and 
peculiarities. The peculiarities of the present system are such 
as these : In other systems the destruction of misery is final 
deliverance; in this system the attainment of the highest powers 
is also to be added. With others, that which comes into existence 
from non-existence is an effect; here, the effect is eternal such 
as Pasu, or the individual soul. In other systems the cause 
depends for its operation on a subordinate cause ; here the great - 
lord acts independently.. With others, the fruit of the Yoga, or 
concentration, is the attainment of an absolute condition; here it 
is the attainment of the highest powers. With others Yidhi, or 
process* has for its fruit heaven and other places, from which 
there is a return to mortal life ; in thjg system the fruit is proxi¬ 
mity etc. (to god ), from which the*© i s no return. 


The power of acting, though one, is regarded as threefold: 

(1) Manojavitva, or the pow er 0 f doing anything instantly; 

(2) Kamarupitva, or the powr er 0 f assuming variety of shapes 
and forms or bodies and senses without an effort; (3) Vikramana- 
dharmitva, or the possession of great power, even when the 
operation of the senses is suspended. Thus then a man acquires 
these miraculous powers of knowledge and action at the end of a 
long course of conduct a,nd discipline prescribed by the Pasupata 
system. 

It will be seen how fantastic and wild the processes prescribed 
in this system for the attainment of the highest condition are. 
Tludra-Siva was the god of the open fields and wild and awful 
fegibns away frofn the habitations of men and worshipped by 
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lerrant or irregular people. This character did impress itself 
on the mode of worship for his propitiation, which was developed 
in later times. The SU. endeavoured to humanise Rudra-Siva; 
but the wild and outlandish character of the god prevailed^ We 
will now proceed to the consideration of the Saiva system which 
seems to have been established in later times. Here also Madhava 
will be our main guide, since the many works that he quotes 
from are not available. 

YIII. The Saiva System. 

§ 93. ''fhere are three principles: (1) the lord (Pati), (2) the 
individual soul ( Pasu), and (3) fetters (Pasa) ; and the whole 
system has four Padas, or parts, which are knowledge (Vidya), 
action (Kriya), meditation ( Yoga), and conduct, or discipline 
( Carya). The first part contains an explanation of the nature 
of the individual soul (Passu), fetters (Pasa), and god (Isvara), 
and determines the importance of formulas (Mantra) and the 
lord presiding over the formulas ( Mantresvara ). This leads to 
initiation (Diksa), which is necessary for the acquisition of the 
highest object of life. The second part contains an explanation 
of the process of initiation (Dlksavidhi), which is of many forms 
and has many parts. The third part explains meditation, or con¬ 
centration, along with its subsidiary processes. The fourth 
teaches discipline, or conduct, consisting in doing what is 
prescribed and avoiding what is proscribed. Without this Yoga 
is not possible.' 

I.'jNow the lord ( Pati) is Siva. Siva acts, being impelled 
thereto by the deeds (Karman) of souls, and produces things to 
be enjoyed or suffered and their means. The exercise of his 
creative power thus depends on the Karman of man/ He does 
everything; therefore, he is omniscient. God has not a body 
like that of an individual soul which has the fetters of taint and 
Karman, etc.; but he has a body made up of powers, certain 
specific five formulas (Mantras)’ being imagined to be the 


r —-- 

1 These five formulas* or Mantras, are contained in the TA. ( X, 43-47) and 

in the MahanSrayapIya j,Up. 17. The commentator considers these to 
refer to the five faces oTSiva, respectively. They are Sadyojata, V5ma- 
deva, Aghora, Tatpurusa and Is3na. They are also called forms of Siva- 
One of the DSnas, or charitable gifts, mentioned by HemSdri ( Danakhapfjta 

23 t R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. TV. ] 
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considered his different forms, and by these he does the five actions, 
which are creation, existence or protection, destruction, conceal¬ 
ment, and benefaction. The following four partake of the nature 
of Siva: (1) formulas (Mantras), (2) the deity presiding over the 
formulas (Mantresvara), (3) the great god (Mahesvara), and (4) 
delivered souls (Mukta). v 

II. (The Pasu is the individual soul, who is atomic and known 
by the name of -Ksetrajna ( self-conscious) and others. It is 
eternal and all-pervading. It is not incapable of action nor is it 
one only, as is maintained by other schools of philosophy. When 
the fetters are removed, he becomes Siva, possessing eternal and 
boundless knowledge and power of action. The Muktas, or deli¬ 
vered ones, are Sivas, who have so become by the favour of him 
who is eternally Mukta, and is a person with five formulas 
( Mantrap ) for his body, i. e. he is identified with the god Siva 
himself.' Though they become Sivas, they are not independent 
but depend upon the eternal god, Siva. Pasu is of three kinds : 
(1) Vijnanakala, who has shaken off his connection with all the 
organs (Kalah) 1 in consequence of the destruction of the impres¬ 
sion of deeds done, by means of knowledge, meditation, asceticism, 
or by the enjoyment or suffering of the fruit (Bhoga), and has 
simple taint (Mala). The second is Pralayakala, whose organs 
are destroyed by the dissolution of the world. He has both im¬ 
pression of deeds (Karman) and taints (Mala). The third is Sakala, 
who has all the three fetters, taint (Mala), impression of deeds 
(Karman), and material cause (Maya). Vijnanakala is of two 
kinds: (1) one whose taint (Kalusa) has ended, and (2) another 
whoso taint (Kalusa) has not ended. The first are those, who, 
their taint (Kalusa) having ended, are elevated to the position of 
Vidyesvaras. The Vidyesvaras are eight and are as follows: 
(1) Ananta, or endless, (2) atomic, (3) the most excellent Siva, (4) 

Vol. X, pp. 789-792 Btbl. Ind.) consists of five images made of gold or other 
metal fashioned in a particular manner of these five forms of Siva* In 
giving each a certain verse has to be repeated. These five forms are 
Ident fied in a Saiva treatise with the earth, water, fire, wind an d ether, 
respectively, and they are considered as the creators of these elements in 
another, viz., Vlra-$aiva*Cintamapi, Sholapur 1908 A, D. 
l.See previous section. 
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the one-eyed, (5) the one Rudra, (6) he with the three";forms, (7) 
Srikantha, and (8) Sikhandin. Another author says that Siva in¬ 
vests the Samaptakalusa ( one whose taint has ended ) with 
Vidyesatva, which is of eight kinds, and the Asamaptakalusa (one 
whose taint has not ended) he raises to the dignity of fomulas 
(Mantras) which are seven crores. Pralayakala is also of two 
kinds. The first is one whose two fetters have matured (and about 
to be shaken off), and the second is different from him. The 
first attains Moksa, and the second, entangled with Puryastaka, 
undergoes many births in accordance with his impressisn of deeds 
(Karman). The Puryastaka is a subtle body, wich is composed of 
elements which are variously enumerated. Of those who have 
the Puryastaka, some, who are virtuous, are raised to Bhuvana- 
patitva by Mahesvara Ananta. Sakala is also of two kinds : (1) 
one whose taint (Kalusa) is matured, and (2) one whose taint 
(Kalusa) is not matured. The first is raised to the dignity of 
Mantresvara of 118 Mantras, i. e. of so many kinds. Paramesvara, 
assuming the form of his preceptor by the process of initiation 
and the use of power calculated to counteract the matured taint, 
confers Moksa. Those Anus or atomic souls, whose taint has not 
ripened (i. e. is not in a condition to be wiped away), are made to 

suffer or enjoy in accordance with their Karman. 

V' 

III. Pasa (fetter) is of four kinds: (1) Mala, or taint (2) Karman, 
or the impression of deeds, (3) Maya, or material cause, and (4) 
Rodhasakti, or obstructive power. Mala, or taint, is that which 
conceals the knowing and acting power of the soul and is like the 
husk enveloping a grain of rice. Karman is the impression of 
deeds done for the attainment of fruit. It is righteous or un¬ 
righteous. It is unbeginning, ever continuing in succesion in 
the manner of seed and its sprout. Maya is that into which 
the whole creation resolves itself at the time of dissolution and 
from which it springs out at the time of recreation. The obstruc¬ 
tive power is the power of Siva which, because it regulates the 
three other fetters and conceals the true nature of the soul, is itself 
called a fetter. It performs its function, because it is the principle 
of speech by means of which names are given to things and thus 
their nature is determined. 1 


1. Sambhudeva’s SaivasiddhantadTpika, Sholapur 1909, 
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§ 94. This constitutes the first part of the system (VidySpada), 
the nature of the other three parts has been suocinctly given 
above. A few details are these The second part (Kriyapada) 
treats of the accomplishment of Mantra, the twilight adorations, 
worship, muttering of formulas (Japa), throwing oblations into 
the fire, occasional ceremonies for the attainment of eternal bliss, 
anointing of the preceptor and of the person entering on a course 
of action for final emancipation (Sadhaka), and one’s own initia¬ 
tory ceremonies^ necessary to fit one for a wordly; and for an 
•ternal life. In the third, or the Yoga part are mentioned the 
thirty-six principles; the deities presiding over them; the lords of 
the different worlds; the individual soul; the all-ruling soul; the 
power (Sakti); the direct perception of Maya and Mahamaya, 
which are the causes of the world; the attainment of the 'mira¬ 
culous powers, minuteness, lightness, etc. for those who concern 
themselves with the worldly element; the methods of the restraint 
of the breath, abstraction, meditation, concentration, and absorp¬ 
tion in thought (Samadhi); and the positions of the circles in the 
body beginning with the root-oircle (Muladhara, or navel). The 
fourth part treats of penances, a purificatory ceremony (Pavitra- 
ropana), the foundation, and the natures of Sivalinga, of the 
visible Lihga of Uma and Mahesvara, and of the lord of Ganas, 
or groups, such as Slcanda and Nandin, of the rosary used for the 
muttering of formulas, and the funeral Sraddhas. This last part 
appears to contain matters subsidiary to, and explanatory of, the 
actions enjoined in the second part. The proscribed actions men¬ 
tioned above are : (1) the eating of the residue of what is offered 
to another deity; (2) the vilification of (a) Siva, (b) of the devotees 
of Siva, (c) of the system of Siva and (d) of the practices enjoined 
in the Saiva system; (3) the enjoyment of things belonging to God; 
(4) the killing of animals. 

§ 95. The doctrines of the Saiva school^re more moderate and 
rational than those of the Pasupata school.' This last, as well as the 
two extreme schools to be mentioned next, are called Atimargika, 
or schools that are away from the path or go astray, and are spoken 
of by Sambhudeva, quoted in the above paragraph, as revealed by 
Rudra. The Saiva schools he calls the Siddhantasastra, or the true 


X, From the same work. 
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Sasfctfa based upon the Mantr&s, and says that it was revealed by 

.Siva. The V&yavlyasamhita also calls it the Siddhanta school. 

It will have been seen t?hat"t)oth this and the Fasupata school 
are dualistic or pluralistic and maintain that the supreme and 
individual souls are distinct entities and the Pradhana the con¬ 
stituent cause of the material world. In the delivered condition 
the individual soul shakes off its ignorance and weakness and 
attains boundless knowledge and power of action according to 
the Pasupata doctrine, while the Saivas hold that he becomes 
6iva himself, i. e. attains perfect resemblance with the God Siva 
without, however, the power of creation/ 

The Saiva school, that developed itself in later times, and is 
"represented by Sarhbhudeva and SrlkanthasivScarya, to be 
noticed hereafter, and supported also by texts in the Vayavlya- 
samhita, holds that Siva possesses or develops in himself a Sakti, 
or power, consisting of the rudiments of the individual soul and 
the material world, and from this power the whole world is 
developed. This doctrine may, therefore, be called qualified 
spiritual monism like that of Ramanuja, in-as-much as Siva 
characterised by the Sakti creates. This last is a tenet of the 
Lihgayat school also. 

IX. Kapala and Kalamukha Sects. 

§<96. Ramanuja tells us under II. 2. 35 or 36 that the Kapa- 
likas maintain that a man who knows the essence of the six 
marks ( Mudrika ) and who is skilful in their use, attains the 
highest bliss by concentrating, his mind on the soul seated on the 
female organ. The six marks are (1) a necklace, (2) an ornament, 
(3) an ear-ornament, (4) a crest jewel, (5) ashes, and (6) the. sacred 
thread (Yajnopavita). He whose body bears these marks is free 
from transmigration. The Kalamukhas hold that the following 
are the means for the attainment of 'desires concerning this 
world and the next:— (1) eating fpoi in a skull; (2) besmearing 
the body with the ashes of a dead body ; (3) eating the ashes ; (4) 
holding a club ; (5) keeping a pot of wine ; and (6) worshipping 
the god as seated therein. A bracelet of Rudraksa, one string of 
matted hair on the head, a skull, besmearing the body with 
ashes, and such other things arq mentioned in the Saiva 
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sacred books. They also maintain that people of other castes 
become BrShmanas and attain to the highest order by the per- 
. formance of certain rites. For it is said “ One becomes a 
Brahmana immediately after the process of simple initiation, and 
a man becomes a holy saint by undertaking the vow of a Kapala”. 

In the Samkaradigvijaya (chap. XV, vv. 1-28) Madhava 
brings Samkara into contact with the Kapalikas at a place which, 
according to the commentator, was Ujjayinl. The preceptor of 
the sect came forward to meet Sarhkara. His body was besmeared 
with the ashes taken from a burning-ground. He had a skull in 
his hand and also an iron lanoe. He said to Samkara : “ The 
ashes on your body are all right 1 . But why dost thou carry an 
, unholy potsherd instead of the holy skull ? Why dost thou not 
worship Kapalin who isBhairava? How will Bhairavabecome 
pleased unless he is worshipped by ths skulls red with the blood 
of men and with wine?” Then ensues a fight between Sudhanvan, 
the king, who accompanied Sarhkara in his wanderings and the 
Kapalikas. Samkara also pronounced a curse on them, and they 
were all killed. Then Krakaca, the leader of the Kapalikas, 
coming up to Samkara, filled the skull in his band with wine, 
drank half of it and left the other half and invoked Bhairava. 
Bhairava came up and Krakaca prayed to him to destroy his 
enemy; but as Samkara was his own incarnation, he destroyed 
Krakaca himself and not Samkara. In Anandagiri’s book the 
Kapalikas, whom Samkara meets at Ujjayinl, speak of Bhairava* 
being the great god, who creates, destroys, etc. They profess to 
have their knowing power sharpened by drinking wine and 
eating a certain kind of food ( probably a disgusting substance ) 
and always being embraced by the power (Sakti) of Kapalin, i. e. 
Bhairava. Bhavabhuti in his Malatimadhava- gives Srlsaila as 
the principal seat of the XapHlikas. Miraculous powers of speedy 
movement attained by the practice of Yoga are attributed to 
them. The woman Kapalakundala wears a garland of human 
skulls. She carries away Malatl, the heroine of the play, from 
the place where she was sleeping in her father’s palace in the 
dead of night and places her before the image of Karala-Camunda 


1 Lines of ashes are borne on the body by ordinary Saivas also, and 
Sarhkara’s body was marked with them. 
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the gQddess , by 

It will be seen how horrible and demoniacal this sect was. 
The fear which some of the phenomena of external nature inspire 
in the mind of man led to the Yedic conception of Rudra, and 
this has now culminated into the ideal image of the horrid god 
Bhairava with his wife Candika wearing a garland of human 
skulls and requiring human sacrifices and offerings of wine for 
his propitiation. In the account just given there appears to b6 a 
confusion between the sects of Kapalikas and Kalamukhas. From 
Ramanuja's account the Kalamukhas appear to be the most 
extreme sect; and they are called Mahavratadharas in the Siva- 
Purana as noticed above. Mahavrata means the great vow, and 
the greatness of the vow consists in its extraordinary nature, 
such as eating food placed in a human skull, besmearing the body 
with the ashes of human carcasses and others which are attributed 
to the Kalamukhas by Ramanuja. Jagaddhara, the commentator 
on the Malatlmadhava, however, explains Kapalikavrata by ' 
Mahavrata 1 , and this explanation appears to be correct, since the 
ascetics dwelling in the temple of Kapalesvara in the N£sik 
district are, as we have seen, called in the grant Mah&vratins, 
or the observers of the great vow. The account of Kapalikas 
given above from other authorities looks like those of the most, 
extreme sect. Ordinarily, therefore, people do not seem to have 
made a sharp distinction between the Kapalikas and the , 
Kalamukhas. 

X, Kashmir Saivism. 

§ 9?. It is a relief now to turn away from this ghastly picture 
of the wild aberrations of the human intellect and spirit to a, 
system of ^Saivism more humane and rational. "iThe Kashmir 
Saivism has two branches, the Spandasastra and the Pratyabhi- 
jftasastra. The authorship of the first is attributed to Yasugupta 
and his % pupil Kallata. The two principal works of the system, 
are the Sivasutram or Sivasutrani and the Spandakarikas which 
are fifty-oiie verses only. The first are said to have been revealed 
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near jthe cemetery to be killed and sacrificed to 
her preceptor Aghoraghanta. 


1 Act I, p. 33, on 1. 127 of my second edition of the play. 
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to Vasugupta by Siva himself or by a Siddha, or perfected human 
being* They were inscribed on a rock on the Mahadeva hill, and 
Vasugupta was directed to the rock by Siva. Another account is 
that they were revealed by the god in a dream, and another account 
still further confers the credit of the revelation on the prefected 
human being. These two last occurrences are said to have tIBfen 
place on the Mahadeva hill. As to the second work, there are 
also varying traditions, one ascribing the authorship of the verses 
to Yasugupta and another to Kallata. A third tradition, however, 
that Eallata obtained the knowledge of the system from Vasu¬ 
gupta and composed the Spandakarikas for the instruction of his 
pupils seems to contain the truth. 1 What the meaning of the 
roundabout tradition about the Sivasutras which do not ascribe 
their authorship to Vasugupta directly is, it is difficult to say ; 
perhaps the original work was the Spandakarikas and the prose 
Sivasutras faere composed in later times in the older or more 
orthodox form, and as Vasugupta was probably too near the time 
when they were composed and as what he did was known to all, 
a miraculous origin was given to the new Sutras and Vasugupta 
was represented to have received them from others and not com¬ 
posed them himself.. 

§ 98. kallata lived in the reign of Avantivarman 2 , 854 A. D., 
wherefore his Guru’s literary activity must be referred to the be¬ 
ginning of the ninth century. The followers of this school boldly 
deny the necessity of God’s having a prompting cause, such as 
Karman, or a material cause, like the Pradhana, for the creation of 
the world.’ Neitherdo they admit that he is himself the material 
cause, as the Vedantasutras maintain, nor do they think that 
some principle of illusion, such as Maya, generates appearances 
which are false. t3-od is according to them independent and 
creates merely by the force of his will all that comes into eiis' 
tence. He makes the world appear in himself, as if it were dis¬ 
tinct from himself, though not so really, as houses or even towns 
appear in a mirror, and is as unaffected by it as the mirror is by 


1 For these various traditions see my Report on the Search for Sanskrit 
Manuscripts during 1883—81, p. 77f. [ =Volume II of this Edition p' 199f. 

n; b. u.i 

2 Buhler, Report of a Tour made in Kashmir, p 78 
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images reflected in it. Neither does he exist only as realised 
in the world, which is the conclusion that follows from the 
doctrine that he is the material cause. In a verse attributed to 
Vasugupta an obeisance is made to Sulin, or Siva, who is repre¬ 
sented as portraying a picture of the world without a canvass 
and a collection of materials. 1 


Another illustration that they give of creation without any 
material or prompting cause is that of a Yogin who creates 
objects by his mere will without any materials. God himself by 
his own wonder-working power appears in the form of the many 
individual souls, and by means of another power, brings into ex¬ 
istence the state of things which goes to form what we call the 
wakeful and dreamy condition of our life. 2 3 Thus according to 
this system the individual soul is identical with the supreme 
soul. But the former does not*perceive this identity on account 
of his impurity. 


This impurity, or Mala, is of three kinds. When a soul forgets 
his own free and universal nature through ignorance, and believes 
himself to be imperfect, and regards things, such as the body, 
which are not hiiiiself, to be himself, and thus reduces himself to 
finiteness or subjects himself to limitations, the impurity is called 
Anava (littleness). Then his remaining in the body, which is 
prepared by the originator of things, called Maya, is another 
species of impurity known as Maylya, or effected by Maya. And 
when under the influence of the internal organ, cr the heart, the 
organs of action-are set in motion, the impurity arising from it 
is called Karma, or resulting from action, such as that consisting 
in a man’s consciousness of having done a good or evil deed 
which is to lead to happiness or misery in the end. s 'fhese several 
kinds of impurity are brought into action by Nada, which is the 


1 SeeMadhava's Sarvadarsanasathgraha, PratyabhijnSdarsana. This verse 
is quoted in the KavyaprakSsa, Chapter IV; and by other writers on 
AlariikEras. 

2 See the first note on p. 80 of my Report for 1883-84 = [ Volume II of this 
Edition, p. 203n2 N. B. U. ] 

3 Sivasiltravimarsinl by Ksemaraja under Sutra I, 2 and 3, published by the 
Ka^mira Government. 

24 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s works, Vol. IV, ] 
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female element constituting a primeval power (Sakti) of Siva 
and from which rises speech. 

Without speech the ideas which render a worldly life possible 
cannot stand, or assume a shape or form, and therefore the 
principle of speech is believed to be the origin of the Mala, or im¬ 
purity, which leads to a worldly life. This power is associated 
with others which are personalised as Amba, Jyestha, RaudrI, 
Vfima. 1 

The impurity vanishes when by means of intense contempla¬ 
tion the vision of the highest being breaks in upon the mind of 
the devotee and absorbs all finite thought. When this condition 
becomes stable, the individual soul is free and becomes the 
supreme soul. The breaking in of the vision is called Bhairava, 
because it is his and is caused by him. 2, 3 

w/ 

§ 99. The founder of the Pratyabhijna school of Kasmira 
Saivism was Somananda, the work written by whom is called 
Sivadrsti. But the principal treatise of the school was composed 
by his pupil Udayakara, and contains verses which are called 
•Sfttras. On these Sutras there are glosses and detailed explana¬ 
tions by Abhinavagupta, the pupil of the pupil of Somananda/ 
Abhinavagupta wrote between 993 and 1015 A D., 4 wherefore 
Somananda must be taken to have lived in the first quarter of the 
tenth century/ 

Vthe doctrines of the creation of the world and of the relations 
between the individual and supreme souls set forth by this 
school are the same as those maintained by the preceding onC. 
But the way of the perception of the identity is recognition 
according to this system!* There is an Upanisad text 5 , from 
which it follows that every thing shines when He shines and 

1 Ibid. SUtra 4, and Spandapradipika, V. 42. These several kinds of Mala and 
Nada correspond to Pasas, or fetters, viz., Mala, Karman, Maya and 
Rodhasakti given by Madhava in the Saivadarsana. The word Mala stands 
here for the Pa£a of that system and Apava for its Mala. It is also called 
Apava by Sambhudeva. 

2 SivusGtravimarsim, I. 5. 

3 BUkler, Report of a Tour made in Kasmlr; extract from Nos. 465-66, p. CLX. 

4Ibid* pp. 81-82. 

5 KU. 5 15 ; SU. 6 14 ; MU. 2, 2, 10, 
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that everything becomes peroeptible by His light, and thus our 
knowing power is the same as God’s and everything outside of us 
becomes an object of knowledge by his illumining „ power. 
Capable of knowledge and action as we are, we partake of the 
nature of God ; but there is no reason to place a limit to this 
participation, and it must be understood that we are God him¬ 
self. But the joy and elevation, characteristic of God, we are 
unconscious of in our present condition, and that is due to the 
faot that we do not recognise that we are Qod, though we are 
really so. Just as a maiden, stricken with love for a youth 
whose excellences have been described to her, is not filled with, 
raptures when she is carried to him and looks upon him as an 
ordinary, individual, but is overjoyed and devotes her whole 
soul to him when she is told that he is the man whose excellences 
had so fascinated her, so is it with the individual soul. The 
serene bliss of godly nature he does not feel, though he is him¬ 
self God, because he is not aware that those high attributes 
which belong to the divine nature exist in him. But when hfe is 
led to believe by his preceptor that he possesses them, i. e when 
by his instructions he is enabled to recognise God in himself, 
then it is that the serene bliss dawns upon him. "fhe Spanda 
school mentions the dawning of the form or vision of Bhairava, 
or God, on the mind in the course of meditation and thereby the 
clearing away of the impurities as the way to the realisation of 
the identity with God, while this maintains that recognition of 
oneself as God is the way." 

According to Madhava, these two systems do not enjoin res¬ 
traint of the breath, concentration, and all that course of fantastic 
external and internal conduct or discipline which ' the other 
schools prescribe as essential. These two schools apparently 
cut themselves off from the- old traditional Saivism, which 
gradually developed itself into the ghastly Kapalism .or Kal&- 
mukhism, and Bence the epithet Pasupata or Lakula cannot be 
applied to them in any sense. A fresh revelation, therefore, was'' 
claimed for Vasugupta, though some of the doctrines of the more 
sober Saiva school were preserved in the Spanda system. 

XL The Yirasaiva or Lingayat Sect. ' 

§ 100. -The foundation of this sect is generally attributed to 
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Basava, who was the son of Msdiraja, a Brahmana supposed to 
be of the Aradhya sect. His c*ory is given in the Basavapurana T 
published in 1905, at Poona. l?rom this story it by no means 
follows that he founded the sect by settling its doctrines and 
founding what may be called a church. He, however, appears to 
be a strenuous supporter of the sect. v In the beginning of the 
Basavapurana, Narada is represented to have gone to Siva and told 
him that on earth there were devotees of Visnu, followers of the 
sacrificial religion, Jainas and Buddhists, but that there were no 
devotees of his. He mentions Yisvesvararadhya, Panditaradhya, 
Ekorania, the great Yogin, and others as having flourished from 
time to time and established Sivabhakti, but there is none now, 
Siva thereupon told his Nandin to become incarnate on earth for 
the promotion of his religion and the furtherance of the cause of 
Vlrasaivas. 

From all this it does not appear that Basava was the origina¬ 
tor of the sect. He had predecessors, three of whom have just been 
named. His was a life of political turmoil. From his native 
place Bagevadi he went to Kalyana, when Vijjala or Vijjana, was 
reigning ( 1157—1167 A. D.). His maternal uncle Baladeva was 
the minister of the king, and he himself was raised to the position 
after his death. Basava’s sister, a beautiful woman, was married 
by the king. He was in charge of the kingf's treasury and spent 
large amounts in supporting. and entertaining members of 
Lingayat mendicants, called Jangamas. The matter came to the 
notice of the king Vijjana, who gradually became completely 
alienated from him, and endeavoured to apprehend him. Basava 
fled away, and the king sent a few men in persuit. These were 
easily defeated by Basava, whereupon the king himself advanced 
with troops to pupish him 5 but Basava had collected a large 
number of followers and succeeded in defeating him. The king 
was reconciled to Basava and brought him back to Kalyana, but 
there could be no true reconcilement, and after a time Basava 
caused the king to be assassinated. 


1 This book and a good many others appertaining to the Liiigayat sect have 
been published under the patronage of an influential and enlightened 
plumber of the s^ct, the late Mr. MallSppa Varada of Sholapur, 
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§ 101. There is a work entitled Vijjalarayacarita by a Jaina, 
which also gives an account of Basava and his relations with 
Vijjana. It is written from the point of view of an enemy 
of Basava, and mentions Basava’s sister as having been given to 
the king as a mistress, which was perhaps true. But sinoe the 
Lihgayat account and the Jaina account agree in the main 
particulars, they may be accepted as historical'. Basava thus 
was a scheming politician and oould hardly have been the pro¬ 
pounder of a new system of doctrines or the organiser of a new 
sect. Besides, in the many Ling&yat works now available, his 
name is not mentioned as the name of a' teacher of any articles of 
faithfWhat he did, therefore, appears to have been that he used his 
political influence to raise the fortunes of the Vlrasaiva sect, to bring 
it into prominence, and to disseminate the creed. There is another 
man who has been brought forward by Dr. Fleet, on the strength 
of oertain Inscriptions, as the founder of the Lingayat sect and 
that is Ekanta, or Ekantada, Ramayya. An account of this per¬ 
son is also given in the second part of the Basavapurana, and 
this and that in the Inscriptions come to this that he was an 
enemy of the Jainas and wished to destroy their gods and shrines. 
He laid a wager with them that he would cut off his head and lay 
it at the feet of Siva, and if it should be restored to him and re' 
placed on his shoulders as it was before, the Jainas should con¬ 
sent to throw down their idols and profess a belief in Saiv : sm. 
According to the Inscription, this was first done at Ablur at the 
place where it exists, and when Ramayya compelled the Jainas 
to destroy their idols, they went to Kalyana and complained to 
King Vijjana, who thereupon summoned Ramayya into his pre¬ 
sence and required him to explain why he did so. He offered to 
repeat the feat of cutting off his head and getting it back again in 
the presence of the king. The Basavapurana represents Basava 
himself to have been present when Ramayya laid this wager. So 
that beyond undermining the Jaina sect there is no evidence of 
Ramavya’s having built up the Vlrasaiva creed. 

§ 102. In connection with Diksas, or initiatory ceremonies, as, 
for instance, that which one has to go through when one has to 


1 For the Lihgayat account see the translation of the Basavapurapa, Journ. 
B. B. R. A. S. Vol. VIII, or the Basavapurapa itsqlf, printed at Poona, and 
for the latter she Wilson’s Mackenzie Mss. 
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choose a Guru, or preceptor, it is necessary to place four metallic 
vessels full of water at the four cardinal points and one in the 
middle. This last belongs to the person to be consecrated as Guru 
or preceptor, who is supposed to represent an old Acarya, or 
teacher, of the name of Visvaradhy a, and the other four to four 
other priests chosen as having been brought up in the schools of 
Revanasiddha, Marulasiddha, Ekorama and Panditaradhya and 
connected with certain Mathas, or establishments.' The same 
list is given in another treatise.® These five vessels are con¬ 
secrated to the five faces or forms of Siva, Sadyojata, etc. mention¬ 
ed in a former section. 1 2 3 The Acaryas, or teachers, named above 
are believed to have sprung from the five forms of Siva in this 
Kali age 4 . Others bearing other names, born in other ages of the 
world, are also mentioned, but with these we have nothing to do. 
Of these five teachers three at least are mentioned as having pre¬ 
ceded Basava in the passage quoted at the beginning of this 
■ section. 

yir£ 

It will thus appear that the Vlrasaiva, or Lihgayat, system 
came into existence before Basava. It is affiliated to the moderate 
or sober school of Saivas known by the name of Saivadarsana, or 
Siddhantadarsana as it is called by its followers; and especially 
to the later form of it alluded to before. 5 6 But its technical terms, 
Sthala, Anga, Linga, etc. and its ideas are entirely different from 
those of that school as explained by Madhava and others. And 
these terms we do not meet with elsewhere, so that this was a 
modern school. When it originated, it is difficult to say. But it 
was clearly in a militant condition in the time of Basava. It 
must, therefore, have originated about a hundred years before. 
The names of two at least of the five teachers as given above end 
in the word aradhya, while in other books all the five have that 
epithet attached to their names. 4 This was the name of a sec t 
allied to the Lihgayat s. 


1 Vivekacintamai;! Purv&bhaga, Sholapur 1909 A. D. pp. 230ff. 

2 ViraiaivSoarapradipikS, Poona 1905 A. D., pp. 33-37. 

8 P. 177, noie 1. 

4 PafioBcSryapaficamotpattiprakarapa, Bombay 1903 A. D., p. 1, • 

5 § 95. 

6 Pafic5c3ryapaficaniotpattiprakarana p. 35. 
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Of the five Acaryas represented by the five metallic vessels, 
Mr. Brown* 1 does not mention the middle one and calls all the other 
four Aradhyas, so that all the five preceptors honoured at the time 
of initiation and other ceremonies belong to the Aradhya sect, 
which, according to Mr. Brown, was a sect of the Vlrasaiva creed. 
There has been a good deal of ill-feeling between the Aradhyas 
and the ordinary Lingayats, and that appears to be due to the 
retention by the former of some Brahmanic rites, such as repeat¬ 
ing the holy Gayatrlmantra and wearing the sacred thread. But 
the very name Aradhya, which means one to be adored or wor¬ 
shipped, shows that, before the contention between the two sects 
arose the Aradhyas enjoyed very great respect. 

Taking all these circumstances into consideration, what appears 
to be the truth is that the Vlrasaiva creed was reduced to a shape 
by the Aradhyas, who must have been men of learning and holy 
living, and the subsequent reformers, such as Basava, gave it a* 
decidedly uncompromising and anti-Brahmanical character., And 
thus these two sects of the Vlrasaiva faith came into existence. 
We will now give a short account of the doctrines of this school. 

§ 103. ^The One, Highest, Brahman, characterised by existence 
(Sat), intelligence (Git), and joy (Ananda), is the essence of Siva 
(Sivatattva) and is called Sthala. Then are given explanations as 
to why it,is cahed Sthala, two of them based upon an artificial 
etymology. In the supreme Brahman, or the essence of Siva, 
Mahat and other principles exist and are eventually resolved into 
it." In the first existence the universe, arising from Prakrti and 
Purusa, and to it it returns at the end; therefore it is called Sthala. 

( The first part stha signifies sthana, or standing, and the second 
part la signifies laya, or resolution.) That name is given to it 
also because it is the support of the whole moveable and immove¬ 
able world .and holds all powers, all luminaries, and all souls. 
It is the resting place of all beings, of all worlds, and of all pos¬ 
sessions. It is the highest place to be attained by those who seek 
the highest happiness, and therefore it is called the One only and 
non-dualistic Sthala (position). 

By the agitation of its innate power (Sakti), that Sthala be- 


2 Madras journal of Literature and Science, Vol. 
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comes divided into two: (1) Lingasthala, (2) Angasthala. Linga- 
sthala is Siva or Rudra and is to be worshipped or adored, while 
the Angasthala is the individual soul, the worshipper or adorer. 
In the same manner, the Sakti, or power, divides herself into two 
by her own will, one of the parts resorting to Siva and being 
called Kala, and the other resorting to the individual soul and 
being called Bhakti, or devotion. Sakti, or power, has got a certain 
susceptibility, whioh leads it to action and entanglement with the 
world, while Bhakti is free from that susceptibility and turns 
away from action and from the world and leads to final deli¬ 
verance. The Sakti, or power makes one an object of -worship, 
while Bhakti makes one a worshipper; therefore, the former 
'exists in the Linga or Siva, and the latter in the Anga or indivi¬ 
dual soul. Eventually, by this Bhakti, there is a union between 
the soul and Siva:*' 

The Linga is Siva himself, and not a mere external emblem of 
him. The Lingasthala is divided into three : (1) Bhavalihga, (2) 
PrSnalihga, and (3) Istalinga. The first is without any parts 
(Kala) and is to be perceived by faith. It is simple Sat 
( existence ), not conditioned by space or time, and is higher than 
the highest. The second is to be apprehended by the mind and 
has parts and is without parts. The third has parts and is 
apprehensible by the eye. This confers all desired (ista ) objects 
and removes afflictions; or it receives its name because it is 
Worshipped (ista ) with care. The Pranalihga is the intelligence. 
(Cit) of the Supreme Soul, and Istalinga, the joy. The first is 
the highest principle, the second is the subtle form, and the third, 
the gross form. 

These three Lihgas, corresponding to the soul, the life and the 
gross form, and being characterised by use (Prayoga), formulas 
( Mantra) and action ( Kriya ), form what are called.Kala, Nada 
and Bindu. Each of these three is divided into two; the first 
Into Mahalinga and Prasadalinga, the second into Caralinga and 
Sivalinga, and the third into Gurulihga and Acaralihga. 
These six operated on by six kinds of Sakti, or power, give rise 
to the following six forms. (1) When the Siva essence is 
operated on by the power of intelligence (Cit), it forms the 
Mahalinga, the attributes of whioh are the absence of birth and 



death, freedom from tainfc, perfection, unity, subtleness, being 
higher than the highest, incorruptibility, unfathomableness, 
cap Ability of being apprehended by faith and love, and idealistic 
(Cai^anyarnpa )• (2) When the Siva essence gets permeated 

with its highest power (Parasakti), then is produced a principle 
calle d Sadakhya 1 which is light, eternal, indivisible, impercepti¬ 
ble t 3 the senses, apprehensible by reason, indestructible, and the 
rudiitoent that develops ; and that principle is called Prasadalinga. 
(3) yi/hen the Siva essence is operated on by its primeval power 
. (Adi sakti), Caralihga is produced, which is infinite and pervades 
the internal and external world, which is full of light, is a 
Purif?a ( a person), and is higher than the Pradhana or Prakrti, 
and capable of being contemplated by the mind alone. (4) When 
pern leated by the will power (Icchasakti) it forms Sivalinga, 
wh 'h i$ a finite principle w,i$h a sense of egoism, possessed of 
km -vledge and power (Kala), having a celestial refulgence, with 
on*, and serene. (5) When permeated with the power of 
kno wledge (Jnanasakti) it forms a Gurulinga, which possesses 
agency, presides over every system or science that instructs, is 
full of light, a boundless ocean of joy, and dwells in human 
.intelligence. $ When ihlluenced the power . of action 
( Kdyasaktij, it is called Acaralinga, which in the shape of 
acti on serves as the support for the existence of all things, which 
is: conceivable by the mind, and leads to a life of renunciation. 

It will be seen that the .original entity becomes divided into 
God and individual soul by its innate power, and the six forms 
of the first, that are mentioned, are the various ways of looking 
at God. The first form is the infinite Being considered in¬ 
dependently. The second is the form in which we conceive of 
hii/n as developing or creating by its highest power. The third 
is the form in which he is conceived as distinct from the 
m aterial world.. The fourth is a bodily form, the body, bow- 

1 f he Sadakhya is the product of the / combination of the principle, the Sira 
essence, with the two of the five powers, Para and -Sdi. The Sadakhya* art 
five : (1) SivasadSkbya, which develops into SadSsiva ; (2) Amilrta, or not 
finite, which becomes Isa; (3) SamUrta, or finite,.Which results in Brahmesa; 
(4) Kartr, or agent, which becomes Isvara; (5) Karman, or action, which 
develops intoIs3na. The Sadakhya alluded to in the text must be Sadasiva, 

^5 [ R. O. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV. J 
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%ver, not being made up of ordinary matter, but celestial like tb' d 
body attributed to Narayana, or Ersna, by the Vaisnavas. 'The - 


fifth is the form in which he instructs mankind. And the sixth 
involves the idea of his guiding the individual soul in his 
actions until he is delivered. In this form Siva is the Redeemer.' 


Bhakti is the characteristic of the individual souls, tt con¬ 
sists in a tendency towards God, and there are three sta ges in 
the progress of this tendency and, corresponding to these, there 
are three divisions of the Ahgasthala, or the subject of the Indivi¬ 
dual soul. The first or highest division is called Yogah{;a, the 
second Bhogahga, and the third Tyaganga. By the first, (% man 
obtains happiness by his union with Siva; by the secoiid, he 
enjoys along with Siva; and the last involves the abando nment 
of the world as transient or illusory. The first corresponds o the 
resolution into the cause and to the condition of sound slee] the 
second to the subtle body and to dreamy sleep, and the thi d to 
the gross body and to the wakeful condition. Two varieti es of 
each of these are distinguished. Of the first, or Yogangfi, we 
have the two, Aikya and Sarana. The first consists in sh aring 
the joys of Siva after one is convinced of the unreality c>f the 
whole world. TbAs, Vs called Samarasa Bhakti, in which God 
and the soul are united in blissful experience. The second is 
called Saranabhakti, in which one sees Lihga, or God, in himself 
and everything else. It is‘a condition of joy for oneself. 


The 


second is also of two kinds: (1) Pranalingin and (2) Prasadin. The 


of 


first consists in abandoning all regard -for life, renunciation 
egoism, and concentration of the whole mind upon the Linga, or 
God. The second is realised, when one resigns all the object's of 
One’s enjoyment to the Lihga, or God, and serenity (Prasada) is 
acquired. The divisions Of the last are Mahesvara and Bha.kta. 
fhe first is one who has a firm belief in the existence of God, who 
goes through the whole discipline consisting in the observanc e of 
Vows and restraints, which have Siva for their object, and truth, 
morality, cleanliness, etc. and a heroioally rigid vow based upon 
a firm belief in the unity of the Lihga, or God. A Bfrakta is Ope, 
who, turning his mind away from all objects by which it is 
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traoted and practising devotion and rites, lives a life of indiffer¬ 
ence to the world. 1 

This represents the progress of the soul from indifference to 
the world, which is the first step, through the intermediate stages, 
in a reverse order, to SSmarasya, or union in blissful experience 
with Siva, which is the highest condition. The goal thus pointed 
out does not involve a perfect identity between the supreme and 
individual souls, or the shaking off of individuality and becom¬ 
ing a simple soul unconscious of itself, which is the doctrine of 
the great 'on-dualistio sohool of Samkara. 

The belief of the Virasaiva school that the original essence of 
Siva divided itself by its own innate power into Linga or God, 
and Ahga, or the individual soul, and under the influence of other 
powers the essence became thp creator of the world, shows that the 
doctrine of that school is that the rudiment of the creation exists 
in God himself in the shape of his power, but this power is not 
unreal. This doctrine, therefore, resembles that of Ramanuja, but 
with the latter there is a real rudiment of the soul and of the ex¬ 
ternal world characterising God which afterwards develops, but 
with the Vlrasaivas there exists a power only in God which leads to 
creation; so that it is the power that characterises God according 
to the latter, while the rudiment is his characteristic according to 
the former. The Lingayat school, therefore, is a school of quali¬ 
fied spiritual monism (Visistadavaita). It will also have been 
seen that the method of redemption taught by this school is 
that of Bhakti or love of God, and a course of moral and spiritual 
discipline up to the attainment of Samarasya with Siva. In this 
respect also it resembles Ramanuja’s system. 

Srlkanthasivacarya, whose Bhasya on the Vedantasutras has 
long been before the public, holds the same view. Under I. 4. 22, 
he states that the word Atman in the sense of the individual soul 
is used to express the supreme soul in BU. (IV. 5. 6), because the 
latter is the internal controller of the former and is spoken of as 
identical with everything in this sense. Under II. 2. 38, he states 
that Siva as possessed of powers is the material cause of the world; 


1 The above is an abstract of the matter contained in the Anubhavasutra 
of Mayideva, Sholapur, 1909. 
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and in his comment on IV. 4. 3—4, he represents the delivered 
soul as similar to the Supreme Soul, that is, as having the attri¬ 
butes of the latter. And under IV. 4, 2, he speaks of the delivered 
soul as Samarasa, or united in blissful experience with the 
Supreme Soul. Thus Srlkantha’s view appears to he identical 
with that of the Vlrasaivas. Therefore unlike the four older 
schools (Pasupata and others), which are dualistic, these three 
Saiva schools hold a doctrine of qualified spiritual monism. 

§ 104 The highest class of Lingayats is composed of those who 

call themselves Lihgi-Brahmnas, the other castes or classes who 

wear the Linga being simply their followers. The Lingi-Brah- 

manas consist of two main classes, the Acaryas and the Pancam as. 

The legendary account given of these is as follows. The Acaryas 

were originally five in number and sprang from the five faces, 
/ - 

Sadyojata, etc., of Siva spoken of in a former section'. They are 
the same as those mentioned above as having a metallic vessel 
placed in their names on the occasion of any holy ceremony. 
From these five have sprung up all the priestly classes now 
existing. These five had five Gotras, viz. Vira, Nandin, Vrsabha, 
Bhrhgin, and Skanda, who were originally persons almost as high 
as Siva himself. From the Isana face of Siva sprang a Ganesvara 
(leader of a group), who had five faces. From these five faces 
sprang five Pancamas, known by the names of MakhSri, Kal&ri, 
Purari, Smarari, and Vedari, which, the reader will remember, 
were the names of Siva himself given to him on account of certain 
deeds done by him. From these arose others who are called 
Upapancamas. Each Pancam a has to connect himself with one 
of the five Acaryas as his Guru. The Gotra of the Guru is his 
Gotra, and there can be no marriage relation between the mem¬ 
bers of the same Gotra. These Pancamas have got Gotra, Pravara 
and Sakha of their own, and the Lingayats thus seem to have 
copied the Brahmanic system. The Pancamas are spoken of as 
the true devotees of Siva 1 2 . 

According to the ordinary account the true Lingayats are 
divided into four classes: (1) Jahgamas, or priests, (2) Silavants, 


1 Ante, p. 177nl [ N. B. 0. ] 

PancScSryapancamotpattiprakaran^. 
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(3) Banjigs, or traders, and (4) Pancamsalis. The second 
and the third classes are based on the occupation or mode of life 
followed ; so that even here, there are only the two classes men¬ 
tioned in the work referred to above. The members of the first or 
Acarya olass are popularly called Jahgamas. Of these there are 
some who are called Viraktas (passionless) and who devote them¬ 
selves to contemplation and other religious exercises and live a life 
of celibacy and ascetioism. They maintain a oonvent (Matha) 
and are adored by all people. 

One such convent, which might be called the chief convent, is 
that whioh exists at Chitaldrug in the Mysore territory about a 
hundred miles from Dbarwar. The head monk is held in deep 
reverence and exercises great influence over the followers of the 
sect. 

The second division of the class comprises those who follow a 
priestly occupation and conduct all ceremonies. They are married 
men and lead the life of householders. They exercise religious 
control over the Pancamas and the followers of their sect. These 
priestly Jahgamas are the representatives of one or other of the 
five principal establishments located in different parts of the 
oountry from the Himalaya to the Mysore province. Any knotty 
question concerning the sect is decided by the final orders issued 
at one of these establishments. Besides the true Lihgayats their is 
an affiliated class and another composed of half Lihgayats. The 
Lihgayats abstain from meat and drink. Their widowB are 
allowed to marry. And women are not considered polluted and 
untouchable during the days of monthly sickness, as is the case 
among Brahmanic Hindus. 

§ 105 There is a Diksa ceremony among the Vlrasaivas corres¬ 
ponding to Upanayana among the Brahmanas. Instead of the 
Gayatrlmantra of the latter, they have the Mantra ‘ Om namas 
Sivaya ’, and have to wear the Lihga, or emblem of Siva, in the 
place of Yajnopavlta. On the occasion of the Diksa, the Guru 
holds a Linga in his left hand, worships it in the usual sixteen 
ways, and shows it to the disciple. Then placing it in the left 
hand of the disoiple and enjoining him to look upon it as his own 
soul and as the highest existing thing and so forth, he ties it 
round the neck of the disciple with a silken cloth by repeating a 
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Mantra used by the Brahmanas in patting on the Yajnopavlta. 
This is called the Lingasvayattadlksa. This ceremony is perform¬ 
ed in the case of girls also, and the women too have to wear the 
Lihga like men. The Lihga is generally put into a box made of 
silver and suspended round the neck. The Virasaivas have to 
go through daily oeremonies similar to the twilight adorations of 
the Brahmanas, and the Mantra repeated on the occasion is that 
given above, as also the Siva-Gayatrl, the first two lines of 
whjoh are the same as the Brahmanic Gayatrl, and the last is 
‘ Tan nah Sivah praoodayat 

In the marriage ceremony the Mantra to be repeated on the 
oooasion of the taking hold of the hand of the bride is the same 
as among the Brahmanas, and in the ceremony of walking the 
seven steps together with the bride, the formulas repeated are 
the same as those used by Bgvedin Brahmanas. But in their 
marriage oeremony, they do not perform the rite of throwing 
parched rice into the fire as the Brahmanas do. The worship of 
the Linga, called Isla-Lihga, worn on the body, is their chief 
divine worship; and attendance at temples and worship of the 
Lihga therein are by no means necessary for them. They do 
not concern themselves directly with the public temples of Siva. 

§ 106. There is a traditional legend among the Lihgayats 
that, when Siva brought Brahmadeva into existence, he told him 
to create the world. But Brahmadeva said that he did not know 
how to do it. Whereupon Siva created it himself in order that it 
might serve him as a model. And the Acaryas and Pancamas, as 
detailed above with their Gotras and Sakhas, are that creation of 
Siva. The true import of this legend is that the Lingayat set up 
a system for themselves as a rival to the Brahmanic system and 
the close resemblance between the two confirms this view. But 
a mere copy was not their object, and they introduced several 
reforms, especially in the condition of women, as will have been 
seen from the above notice. In this respect, this system differs 
from all other schools, Vaisnava or Saiva or even Buddhist or 
Jaina, who did not set up for themselves a special system of 
social relations and domestic rites, though, as shown above, that 
framed by the Lingayats for themselves is a copy of that of the 
Brahmanas, which, however, is a reformed copy, 
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The impression that this whole account creates in one is that 
Lingayatism owes its origin to a spirit of jealousy of the power 
exercised by Brahmanism and of rivalry with the system. Such 
a spirit of jealousy and rivalry cannot be expected to have arisen 
in thoroughly depressed minds. The system therefore must have 
come into existence among the spirited members of the upper 
classes of non-Brahmanic Hindus under the leadership of a body 
of men composed of Brahmanas known by the name of Aradhyas. 
Some of the members of this body did not go far enough in the 
desired reform, as mentioned before, and formed a distinct sect 1 . 

It will thus be seen that all the Lingayats have not sprung 
up from the Sudra caste, but there is a mixture of the three 
higher orders among them. The claim that the two main classes 
of the sect put forward of their being Lihgi-Brahmanas, i. e., 
Brahmanas wearing the Lihga, seems to be founded on truth. 
The Acarya or Jahgama class is said to have sprung from the 
five holy persons, adored on the occasion of a religious ceremony, 
whose names end in the suffix aradhya significative of their being 
Brahmanas. We might therefore safely take them to be of a 
Brahmanic descent 2 . As to the Paiicamas, they probably repre- 


1 An Aradhya sect is mentioned by AnantSnandagiri as having come into 
conflict with Samkaracarya ( See Samkaravijaya, Bibl. Ind., p. 37 ). In the 
corresponding portion of Dhanapati’s Pindima which accompanies 
MSdhava's Samkaravijaya the name of the sect does not occur ; so that it 
is questionable whether the Aradhya sect came into existence before 
Samkara, even if we suppose that the sect mentioned by Anantanandagiri 
was the same as the one we have noticed as affiliated to the Lingayats. 
Or, on the evidence of AnantSnandagiri the Aradhya sect may he con¬ 
sidered to have come into existence about the time of Samkaracarya, 
that is, before the ninth century A. D., and the theory advanced, that the 
Lingayat reform was carried out within its limits, and a portion of the 
Ar5dhya sect adopted the new creed and developed it, while another 
remained orthodox and staunch to some of the Brahmapic practices. To 
this portion is to be traced the Aradhya sect of the present day. 

2 There are Jangamas who know Sanskrit, and I have been in communica¬ 
tion with one such of the name of Mallikarjunasastrin, who directed me to 
some of the books of the sect wich I have followed in this section, and also 
gave oral information on some points. He claims to be a Brahmana 
authorised to study the Vedas, his own Veda being the White Yajurveda. 
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sent the Vaisya order of the Brahmamc system which followed 
the occupation of traders and cultivators, and as the Vaisyas 
belong to the class of the twice-born, so also do the Pancamas 
and hence they are included in the Lihgi-Brahmana group. 

XII. Saivism in the Dravida Country. 

§ 107. Saivism prevails in the Dravida or Tamil country, 
and possesses an extensive literature of its own. It consists of 
eleven collections. The first three contain the hymns composed 
by a saint held in great reverence, of the name Tirunanasam- 
bandha. They are three hundred and eighty-four in number, 
each being called a Padigam, which consists often stanzas with 
an eleventh containing the author’s name usually added. The 
next three were composed by Appar who was an older contem¬ 
porary of Sambandha, who had renounced Buddhism or rather 
Jainism and become a Saiva. The seventh collection belongs 
to Sundara who was a Brahmana devotee of a later generation. 
These seven books are called Devaram and are compared to the 
Brahmanic Veda. In certain processions, while on the one side 
the hymns of the Brahmanic Veda are repeated, on the other are 
sung tliose contained in the Devaram which are addressed to the 
dei$y. The Tiruvasagam forms the eighth book, and it resembles 
the Upahisads. The author of this book is Manikkavasagar. 
The ninth group is made up of hymns composed in imitation of 
the Devaram hymns. One of the writers is Kandaraditya, a 
Cola king, from whom Rajaraja Cola, who came to the throne in 
984-85 A. D., was fifth in descent. The tenth contains mystic 
songs of a Yogin called Tirumular. The eleventh collection is 
composed of miscellaneous pieces, the last ten of which were 
written by Nambi Andar Nambi. The third of these ten forms 
the basis of the Tamil Purana called Periyapurana. These eleven 
collections together with the Periyapurana, which are all'written 


.The head monk of the Ohitaldrug convent alluded to above was on a 
Visitation to Poona about two months ago with all the state of a spiritual 
potentate, having four elephants with him and a number of followers. He 
was a good, courteous and kindly person, had studied Sanskrit grammar 
and was able to converse fluently in pure Sanskrit. Some of the books of 
the sect are Written in Sanskrit, 
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in the Tamil language, form the sacred literature of the Tamil 
Saivas. Besides these there are the works of what are called 
Santaha-Acaryas, which ate fourteen in number and called 
Siddhantasastras. Their contents are of a philosophical nature.^ 

The most highly honoured of all these writers is Tirunana- 
sambandha. He was a Brahmana by birth, and the poetic 
faculty was developed in him very early in life. His hymns are 
, of the ? ure8t devotional feeling and are melodious. The 
tunes in which they were originally sung were Dravidian, but 
in later times northern melodies with northern names came to be 
used. Sambandha’s image is set up for worship in every Saiva 

temple, and he is adored by Tamil poets and philosophers in the 

beginning of their works. He was a great enemy of Buddhists 
and Jainas ; and every tenth stanza of his Padigams, or hymns, 
contains an imprecation against them. On one occasion, he was 
iiivited by the queen of Kuni Pandya of Mad-hura, where he held 
a disputation with the Buddhists or Jainas, which ended in the 
Conversion of the king to the Saiva faith’. 

: I” an -? nscr * p ^ on Rajarajesvara temple at Tanjore the 
mg Rajarajadeva, after whom the temple was named, makes a 
daily allowance for the support of the reciters or singers of the 
Tiruppadiyam or the Padigams of Tirunanasambandha, before 
the twenty-ninth year of his reign 1 2 3 . The date of Rajaraja’s 
accession to the throne has been determined by the mention of a 
lunar eclipse in one of his inscriptions to be 984-5 A. D.V This 
is consistent with the fact mentioned in another Inscription 4 that 
he conquered Satyasraya, who was the immediate successor of 
Tailapa, the founder of the later Calukya dynasty of Maharastra, 
and died in Saka 930, or 1008 A. D. Thus before the twenty-ninth 
year of Rajaraja, i. e. before 1013 A. D., the Padigams of Sam¬ 
bandha had come to be looked upon as so sacred that the recita- 


1 The. above account is mostly taken from^he able paper of P. Sundaram 
Pillai published in the Ind. Ant. Vol. XXV, Pp . I13ff. It is to be regretted 
that Mr. Pillai does not give us precise information as to whether it was 
the Buddhists against whom Sambandha direots his attacks or the Jainas. 

Z South-Indian Inscriptions ed. by E. Hulttsoh, Vol. 'I, p- 252, No 65 

3 Ind. Ant., Vo’. XXIII, p. 297. 

4 South-Ind. tnscrs,, Vol, II, p. 2. 

26 l R. G. Bhandarkar’s works, Vol. IV. J 
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tion or singing of them was considered an act of religious merit 
like the repetition of the Satarudriya by the followers of the 
Brahmanic Veda. This character the hymns of Sambandha 
could not have acquired unless they had come into existence 
about four hundred years before the beginning of the eleventh 
century. This is consistent with the conclusion arrived at by 
Mr. Pillai that Sambandha flourished in the seventh century. 

The Inscriptions in the temples at Kancipura contain evidence 
of Saivism being in a flourishing condition in the sixth century. 

The Pallava king Rajasimha constructed a temple, and the god 
inside was named after him R&jasimhesvara. Rajasimha appears 
from some of the Inscriptions to have been a contemporary of the 
early Calukya prince Pulakesin I.', who may be referred to 
about the year 550 A. D., as his son Klrtivarman I, came to the 
throne about the year 567 A. D.®. 

The Saivism that prevailed in the Tamil country seem9 to 
have been generally of the ordinary kind, since the hymns in the 
Devaram sing the praises of Siva and exhibit fervent devotional 
feeling, but there must have been some Darsana or system of 
philosophy also, since in an Inscription in the Rajasimhesvara 
temple at Kafici Atyantakama, which was another name of Raja¬ 
simha, is represented as proficient in the system of the Saiva- 
siddhantas. And the last species of the Saiva literature detailed 
above is, it will have been seen, called SiddhSntas&stra composed 
by Santana-Acarya6. These must be philosophical works on 
Saivism. And the system therein taught appears in all likelihood 
to be the same or similar to the Saivadarsana, which has already 
been explained. But what exactly the system taught by the 
Siddhantas was, we have not the means of finding out, as none of 
the works is available for examination. 

The Periyapurana gives an account of sixty-three Bhaktas or 
devotees of Siva, and these correspond to the Alvars of the 
Vaisnavas. The enemies that both these classes of devotees had 
to contend with were Jainas, and it appears to me that both 

1 South-Ind. Inscrs., Vol. I, p. 11. 

% Early History of the Deocan, Seoond Ed., p. 61 ( = Velum* III of this 

Edition, p. 68 N. B. U. ] 
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Saivism and Vaisnavism penetrated to the extreme South of 
India after the revival of Brahmanism in the North during the 
fourth and fifth centuries. Buddhism and Jainism had been 
introduced earlier, and were in possession of the field when the 
two later systems of theistic belief were introduced into the 
Southern country. Hence arose the necessity of controversies 
and contests yrhioh these systems carried on with their earlier 
predecessors/ Whether Saivism extended itself to the Tamil 
country before the revival, we have not the means of determining, 

XIII* The Saktas or Sakti Worshippers. 

§ 108. In the Vedic literature down to the Grhyasutras which 
we have examined for tracing the development of the idea of 
Rudra-Siva, no female devotee of predominant power is mentioned. 
We have such names as RudranI and Bhavanl, which are simply 
derivatives and do not show a belief in the existence of an 
independent powerful goddess. Uma, too, is the wife of a god 
and does not overshadow her male consort. In the MBh. 
( Bhlsmaparvan, chap. 23 ), however, there is a hymn addressed 
to Durga by Arjuna under the advice of Krsna in which she is 
prayed to for granting victory in the forthcoming battle. This 
hymn itself shows that at the time when it was composed and 
inserted in the poem, Durga had already acquired such an 
importance that she was adored by men as a powerful goddess, 
able to fulfil their desires. Among the names by which she is 
addressed occur the following: Kumarl (maiden), Kali (black 
or female time as destroyer ), Kapalt (wearer of skulls), Maha- 
kali (the great destroyer), Candl (angry), KatyayanI ( of the 
Katya family ), Karala (frightful), Vijaya (Victory), KausikI 
(of the Kusika family ), UmS, KantaravasinI ( dwelling in the 
forest)/ There is another hymn in the Virataparvan (chap. 6) 
sung by Yudhisthira. It does not exist in the principal Southern 
M£S., and is probably an interpolation, as it contains almost the 
same matter as in a similar passage in the Harivamsa. The 
points and epithets in this hymn which deserve notice are these. 
*i3he is called MahisasuranasinI (or the destroyer of the demon 
in the shape of a buffalo) and she is fond of wine, flesh and beasts. 
She was born t<? Yasoda and dashed against a stone, whereupon 
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she went to heaven. She is called the most beloved of Narayana 
and the sister of Vasudeva. She resides permanently on the 
Vindhya mountain. 

It is related in the Harivarhsa ( vv. 3236 ff. ) that Visnu 
descended into the Patala, and asked sleep in the form of des¬ 
troying time (Nidra KalarupinI) to become the daughter of 
Yasoda. She is told that she would become KausikI and would 
have a permanent residence on the Vindhya mountain. There she 
was told that she would kill Sumbha and Nisumbha and would 
be worshipped by animal sacrifices. There is given a hymn to 
Apya (Durga) in which she is represented as the goddess of 
Sabaras, Pulindas, Barbaras and other wild tribes, and as fond of 
wine and flesh, ♦ r ? 

'’•file goddess that killed the buffalo-demon, was, according to 
the Markandeya-Purana ( ch. 82 ) made up of the fierce radiance 
" of Siva, visnu and Brahmadeva, and all the other gods contri¬ 
buted to the formation of her linjbs as well as her ornaments. 
She is called Candl and Ambika. The formation of the goddess 
that killed Sumbha and Nisumbha, according to the account 
which follows, is thus explained. The gods being oppressed by 
the demons Sumbha and Nisumbha went to the Himalayas and 
praised the goddess, whereupon Parvati came out to bathe in the 
Ganges. Then Siva, also called Ambika, came out of the body of 
Parvati, and said that it was she whom the gods were praising to 
induce her to kill Sumbha and Nisumbha. She was called 
KausikI, because she sprang out from Kosa or frame of P&rvatl’s 
body. When Ambika came out of her body, Parvatl's complexion 
became dark, and hence she received the name of K&lik& ( dark 
one ). In the course of the fight, when Sumbha and Nisumbha 
pounced upon her, her forehead became dark with anger, and 
from it came Kali with a frightful face wearing a garland of 
skulls and a tiger-skin and with au infernal weapon (Khatvanga) 
in her hand. §he killed the demons Canda and Munda, and went 
back to Ambika, who thereupon, since she had killed those 
demons, gave her the name Camunda. The seven Saktis, BrShml, 
Mahesvarl, Kaumarl, Vaisnavl, Varahl, Narasimhi and AindrI, 
which are the powers or spirits of the gods from whom their 
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names are derived, are called her excellent forms (Vibhutis). 
At the end, the goddess says that she would, in the Vaivasvata 
Manu, destroy Sumbha and Nisumbha again by assuming the 
form of the goddess residing on the Vindhya mountain, and pro¬ 
ceeds to give the other forms that she would assume on other 
occasions such as the daughter of Nanda, Sakambharl, Bhlma, 
Bhramarl, etc. 

§ 109. In the account here given, it will be seen that there is 
one goddess with a number of different names. But the critical 
eye will see that they are not merely names, but indicate different 
goddesses who owed their conception to-different historical con¬ 
ditions, but who were afterwards indentified with the one goddess 
by the usual mental habit of the Hindus. First we have Um&, 
the protectress, the consort of Siva. Then we have Haimavatl, 
and Parvatl which are the epithets of lima, since Siva, her 
consort, was Girisa, or dweller on the mountain, and she was a 
woman born on the mountain. 

Then there are goddesses, dwelling in forests and on the 
Vindhya mountain, to whom animals'and even human beings were 
sacrificed, and oblations of wine were given and who were also 
the goddesses worshipped by the wild tribes, such as Pulindas, 
Sabaras and Barbaras. These were fierce goddesses and have the 
names of Karala, Kali, Candl, Camuncla, and others. It must be 
admitted, however, that the first two names came into use when 
in an early age Rudra was identified with Agni, whose flames, 
which were considered his tongues, have those two names and 
five others. Probably the ferocity of the later goddesses of those 
names was due to this identification and not to their being the 
objects of worship to the ferocious barbarous tribes. In all likeli¬ 
hood, however, both the elements contributed to give that 
character to Kali, Karala and Camunda. That an aboriginal 
element should have contributed to the formation of Rudra's 
consort in later times, as it did to earlier times, towards the 
formation of Rudra himself as he is represented in the Sata- 
rudriya, is a matter that might be expected 

,X A third and powerful element in the conception of these 
goddesses is that of Sakti, or power. The powers of willing, acting, 
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lifting, illuding, etc. were conceived of as goddesses as thr- 
noun Sakti is of the feminine gender. The seven goddesses 
named above, Brahml, Mahesvarl, etc. owe their origip to this 
conception of Sakti and the powers of the seven gods. In later 
times some of the Brahmanic families came to have tutelary 
goddesses-, and thus we have KS,tyayanI, or the goddess of the 
Katyas, and KausikI, the goddess of the Kausikas. A further 
development went on especially under the influence of the idea of 
Sakti, or power, and thus we have three forms in which the 
goddess was worshipped. First we have the ordinary bland 
form, in which the goddess is worshipped. Then we have the 
fierce form, in which she is associated with the schools of 
Kapalikas and KSlamukhas, and animals and human beings are 
sacrificed. And the third is the sensual form, in which she is 
the object of worship with the school of the Saktas, who are so 
called because they are worshippers of Sakti. 

§ 110. The Tantras inculcating the worship of the goddess in 
these various forms, constitute a considerable body of literature. 
We will here notice the formation, doctrines and practices of a 
school based on one of these forms, that which we have called 
sensual. The goddess here is called Annndabhairavl, Tripura- 
sundari, and Lalita. Her dwelling is thus described. There is 
an ocean of nectar, in which there are five celestial trees. Then 
there is a row or enclosure of NIpa or Kadamba trees, in the 
midst of which is a pavilion made of jewel stones. In that 
pavilion is situated a palace made of the wish-giving stone, 
where lies the great IsanI, the great Tripurasundarl, on a couch, 
which is Siva, with Mahesana for its coverlet and Sadasiva for 
its pillow. The legs of the couch are Brahmadeva, Hari r Rudra 
and Isvara. These are spirits discharging certain functions con¬ 
tained in the essence of Mahesvara 1 . This is a mythological 
explanation of certain figures in the mystic cirles and of techni¬ 
cal terms. The goddess is thus elevated to the highest position. 
Anandabhairava or Mahabhair.ava, which is the name given to 
Siva, is the soul of, or is Composed of, the nine collections of 
things of which the world is made up, such as time and its 

1 Saundaryalahari *itb Laksm-Idbara’s commentary. Mysore Ed , comment. 

on vv. 8 and 9$. 
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various forms ( Kalavyuha), existing things like the blue sub¬ 
stance (Kulavyuha), names ( Namavyuha), perception ( Jiiana- 
vyuha), the five faculties, viz. consciousness, heart, will, intelli¬ 
gence, and mind (Oittavyuha). Mahabhairava is the soul of the 
goddess ; therefore she also is the soul of, or composed of, the 
nine collections. Both, therefore, constitute one entity. When 
there is Samarasya, or community of joy or intense love between 
them, creation follows. The female element, or Mahabhairavl, 
however, is predominant in the process of creation and the male 
element, or Mahabhairava, in the work of destruction'. 

The metaphysical doctrines of what is called Sambhava- 
darsana, on which the usual practices and rites of the Saktas 
profess to be based, are these*. Siva and Sakti are the primordial 
substances. Siva in the form of Prakasa (light) enters into 
Sakti in the form of Vimarfsa or Sphurti (feeling or appearance), 
and assumes the form of a Bindu ( drop); and Sakti similarly 
enters into Siva, whereupon the Bindu develops, and there arises 
out of it the female element called Nada (sound). These two, 
the Bindu and the Nada, becoming united, form one compound 
Bindu, and that substance represents the intense affinity between 
the female and male energies and is called Kama (love). Again, 
there are two drops, one of which is white and represents the 
male element, and the other, red, which represents the female 
element. These form the Kala ; these three again, the compound 
Bindu, and the white and red drops form one substance called 
Kamakala. . Thus there are four powers united here : (1) the 
original Bindu representing the material of which the world is 
made; (2) Nada, or sound, upon which depends the naming of 
the substances, arising from the development of the Bindu. 
Between these two there is intense love, but no creation follows 
simply from it. They only contain the materials of things and 
speech. Therefore a productive energy is associated with them 
by (3) the white male drop which, however, by itself cannot 
produce, and by (4) the female red drop which is fecundated by 
the male drop. . 


1 Ibid. v. 34. 

2 The following contains in a reoast form the matter given in PP- 

mv Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts during 1883—84. 
[ zx Volume II of this Edition, pp» 219-223 N. B. U. J 
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When all these, four principles unite into one substance, 
Kamakala, the whole creation of words and the things expressed 
by them ( Vagarthau ), proceeds. Another substance called the 
Hardhakala is also developed, according to some, along with the 
Nada, when the female element first enters into the simple Bindu, 
In a certain text the highest deity, or Kamakala is spoken of as 
having the sun ( compound Bindu) for her face, fire and moon 
(the red and white Bindus) for her breasts, and the Hardha¬ 
kala for her organ of generation. This view provides a womb 
from which creation springs out. The creative agent, therefore, 
is a goddess thus constituted, and she is the highest deity and is 
called Para, Lalita, Bhattarika and Tripurasundarl. Siva is 
symbolically identified with the letter a and Sakti with h, the 
last letter of the Sanskrit alphabet. This k is called Ardhakala, 
or half part, and hence the female element, or womb, mentioned 
above is called the half part in the shape of the letter h. This 
h, or the half part, together with a which stands for Siva is a 
symbolic representation of Kamakala or Tripurasundari, who is 
the result of the combination of Siva and Sakti. She is thus 
called Aham, the ego, and is invested with egoism or individua¬ 
lity, and hence it is that all her developments (i. e.. the whole 
creation) have egoism or individuality; and all souls are but 
forms of Tripurasundari and become Tripurasundarl when they 
study and practise the Kamakalavidya with its series of Devi- 
cakras, or mystic circles. A and h, being the first and last 
letters of the alphabet, contain between them all letters and 
through them all words, i. e. the w'hole speech ; and just as all 
things are produced from Tripurasundari, so are all words which 
express the things. She is thus called Para, the first of the four 
kinds of speech. Creation is Parinama, or development, and not 
Vivarta, or the generation of false appearances. This is the 
philosophy of the SSmbhavadarsana, and it will be seen that, 
though it admits a male element in the beginning, still it is 
thoroughly subdued by the female element which becomes pre¬ 
dominant; and the highest deity is a goddess, viz. Tripurasundari. 
The ambition of every pious follower of the system is to become 
identical with Tripurasundarl, and one of his religious exercises 
is to habituate himself to think that he is a woman. Thus the 
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followers of the Sakti school justify their appellation by the 
belief that God is a woman and it ought to be the aim of all to 
become a woman. 

Tripurasundari is propitiated and eventually attained by 
assuming the vow ( DIksa ) of a devoted worship of her. This 
vow is of three kinds. The first consists in fully concentrating 
the mind on the Devi as sitting on the lap of Siva in the Maha- 
padmavana ( a garden of lotuses), as possessed of a body which 
is pure joy and is the original cause of all, and as identical with 
one’s own self. The second is the Cakrapuja, the worship by 
means of the mystic circles, which is a Bahyayaga, or material 
worship; and the third consists in studying and knowing the 
true doctrine. The second is the proper Sakti ceremonial. It 
consists in the worship of a picture of the female organ drawn 
in the centre of another consisting of a representation of nine 
such organs, the whole of which forms the Srlcakra. The pictures 
are drawn on a Bhurjaleaf or a piece of silken cloth or on a gold 
leaf 1 . With reference to this worship it must be observed that 
there are two classes of Saktas : (1) Kaulika and (2) Samayin. 
The former worship the gross material object, while the latter 
have a recourse to imagery. The worship of tile pictures just 
mentioned is resorted to by ancient (Purva) Kaulas, while the 
modern ( Uttara) Kaulas worship the organ of a living beautiful 
#cman. The Kaulas worship their goddess by offering to her, 
and themselves using, wine, flesh, honey ( Madhu ), fish and such 
other things. Tke Samayins, of course, abstain from such 
practices. There are even Brahmanas, who secretly profess the 
doctrines of the Sakta school and worship the goddess Tripura¬ 
sundari in accordance with the Purva-Kaula or Uttara-Kaula 
way. There are no distinctions of caste when the worship of the 
Bhairavlcakra is going on. Men of all castes become Brahmanas, 
but they resume their own castes when the worship is over^. 
There are several more innocent and decorous modes of wor¬ 
shipping the goddess under the pames of Lalita and Upanga- 
lalita mentioned in the ordinary religious books. The worship 
of the latter comes off on the fifth lunar day of Asvina and of 

1 Saundaryalahari v. 41, commentary. 

Z Aufreoht’s Oxf. Cat. p. 92, n. 

2 1 [ R. G. BhandarkaPs Works, VqI, IV. J 
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the former for the first ten days. The latter, when^so worshipped 
by women, wards off widowhood 1 . 


X1Y. The Sect of Ganapatyas. 



§ 111. ''Rudra had his hosts of Maruts, who were, called his 
Ganas, and the leader of these Ganas was Ganapati. The name 
Eudra, as we have seen, was generalised and signified a number 
of spirits partaking of the character of the original Rudra $ and so 


was the name Ganapati generalised and meant many leaders of 


the Ganas or groups. Another name, Vinayaka, denoting a spirit 
also came into nse^ In the AU. Rudra is identified with many 
gods or spirits, and among these there is one called Vin&yaka. 
In the MBh. (Anusasanaparvan 151, v. 26 ) Ganesvaras and 
Vinayakas are mentioned amongst the gods, who observe the 
actions of men and are present everywhere ; and again, ( v. 57) 
Vinayakas are said to remove all evil from men when praised. 
Ganesvaras, or Ganapatis, and Vinayakas are here represented, 
as the former are* in the Satarudriya, many in number and 
present everywhere. 

In the Manavagrhyasutra (2. 14) is given an account of 
Vipayakas. They are four in number. And their names are 
(1) Salakatahkata, (2) Kusmandarajaputra, (3) Usmita, and (4) 
Devay&jana. When possessed by these a person pounds sods of 
earth, cuts grass, and writes on his body, and sees in dreams 
waters, men with shaved heads, camels, pigs, asses, etc., and feels 
he is moving in the air, and when walking, sees somebody pur¬ 
suing him from behind. Again, when possessed by these, Princes 
Royal do not obtain the kingdom, though qualified to govern* 
Girls do not obtain bridegrooms, though possessed* of the 
necessary qualities. Women do not get children, even if other¬ 
wise qualified. The children of other women die.^ A learned 
teacher qualified to teach does not obtain pupils, and there are 
many interruptions and breaks in the course of student. Trade 
and agriculture are unsuccessful. A person, who shows such 
signs of being possessed by Vinayaka, is made to go through the 
ceremony of bathing in waters brought from four places and 
with"a little earth from four different quarters thrown into them. 


1 See Hemadri, Vratakha9<ja' 






After bathing oblations of mustard oil extracted afresh should be 
offered to the four VinSyakas in a ladle made of the wood of the 
Udumbara tree and poured over the head of the individual. 
Then food of many sorts, rice, husked and unhusked, flesh, and 
fish, cooked as well as raw, pulse of various kinds, etc. should he 
■put into a basket and the basket placed on the ground where four 
roads meet, the ground first being covered with Kusa grass. 
Then certain deities including evil spirits are invoked, and a 
wish expressed that they may be satisfied, and, becoming so, 
satisfy the worshipper, etc. This is the ceremony which frees 
the persons haunted by the Vinayakas. 

Yajnavalkya in his Smrti (I. 271ff. ) gives the same ceremony 
and frequently in the same words. But the ceremony appears 
in a somewhat more developed or complicated form. He begins 
by stating that Rudra and Brahmadeva appointed Vinayaka to 
the leadership of the Ganas, ( i. e. made him Ganapati), and 
assigned to him the functions of raising difficulties and obstruc¬ 
tions in the actions of men. In the Smrti, one Vinayaka is only 
addressed, but instead of the four names occurring in the Sutra, 
six aTe given, viz. (1) Mita, (2) Sammita, (3) Sala, (4) Katankata, 
(&) Kusmanda, and (6) Rajaputra, and these are said to be six 
different names of the one Vinayaka. After the basket with 
various kinds of food has been prepared, directions are given to 
- make an obeisance to Ambika, the mother of Vinayaka. 

The form of the ceremony contained in the Sutra is un¬ 
questionably .more ancient than that contained in the other work. 
But the difference between the two shows that during the period 
that had elapsed between the composition of the Sutra and that of 
the Smrti,'the four Vinayakas had become one Ganapati-Vinayaka, 
having Ambika for his mother. It will thus be seen that,^ in his 
own nature, this last god is an unfriendly or malignant spirit, 
but capable of being made friendly and benignant by propitiatory 
r rites. In this respect, he resembles Rudra himself. That the 
Vinayakas had come to be objects of faith before the Christian 
era, may be taken to follow from the occurrence of the ceremony 
mentioned above in a Grhyasutra. But the one Ganapati-Vina- 
yaka, the son of Ambika, was introduced into the Hindu pantheon 
much later. 
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None of the Gupta; Inscriptions which j I subjected to an 
examination on a former occasion 1 2 3 contains any mention of his 
name or announces any gift or benefaction in his honour. But 
in two of the caves at Ellora, there are groups of images of Kala, 
Kali, the Seven Mothers or Saktis, and Ganapati*. These caves 
are to be referred to the latter part of the eighth century. So that 
between the end of the fifth and the end of thej eighth century 
the Ganapati cult must have~come into practice, and the Smrti 
of Yajnavalkya must have been written not earlier than the 
sixth century. Another Inscription,® and an old relic, which 
indicate the prevalence of the worship of Ganapati, are found at 
a place called Ghatiyala, 22 miles north-west of Jodhpur. There 
is a column there, on the top of which there are four images of 
Ganapati facing the four quarters. In the opening sentence of 
the Inscription engraved on it, an obeisance is made to Vinayaka. 
The date of the inscription >.’Vikrama-Sarivvat 918 = A. D. 862 s . 

When and how the god came to have the;elephant s head, it is 
difficult to determine. The images in the cave-temples at Ellora 
have that head, and Bhavabhuti also in the beginning of the 
eighth century describes him, in the opening stanza of the 
Malatlmadhava, as possessed of such a head. Rudra-Siva and 
the gods allied with him were connected closely with forests and 
wild places, in which elephants also were found.fThe hide worn 
by Rudra and by his consort also in one of her forms was the 
hide of an elephant, and it perhaps suited the fancy of some men 
to place the head of that animal over the body of a god originally 
mischievous. Ganapati's reputation for wisdom is, I believe, to 
be attributed to the confusion between him and Brhaspati, who 
in RV. II. 23. 1 is called Ganapati. Brhaspati, of course, is the 
Vedic god of wisdom, and is called the sage of sages. 

§ 112. Six varieties of the Ganapatya sect are mentioned by 
Anandagiri, or Anantanandagiri as he is sometimes called, in his 
Samkardigyijaya as well as by Dhanapati in his commentary on 

1 See my‘Peep into the Early History of India’; JBBRAS, Vol. XX, 
yp.336ff, 

2 In RSvana-ki-khaT, in the circumambulatory passage and RSmesvara 
temples. See Cave-Temples by Fergusson and Burgess. 

3 Ep- Ind. Vol. IX, pp. 277S, 
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the corresponding work of Madhava. The first consists of those 
who adore Mahaganapati. Mahaganapati is, according to them, 
the creator, and he alone remains when Brahmadeva and others 
have been destroyed at the time of the dissolution. He should be 
meditated upon as possessed of his peculiar face with one tooth 
and as embraced by the Sakti. By his own wonderful power, he 
creates Brahmadeva and others. One, who f ,repeats the original 
Mantra and meditates on this Ganapati, attains supreme bliss. 
The name of the person who expounds these doctrines to the 
Acarya is given as Girijasuta. 

Another interlocutor follows. His name is Gsnapatikumara, 
and he adores Haridraganapati. He takes his stand on HV. II. 
23. 1 , and makes out this text to mean “We meditate on thee 
who art the leader of the group of Rudra, Visnu, Brahman, Indra 
and others, and art the instructor of sages Bhrgu, Guru, Sesa and 
others, the highest of all who know the sciences, the greatest 
lord of the Brahmans engaged in the creation of the world, i. e. 
adored by Brahman and others in the work of creation and 
others ”. He should be worshipped and meditated on as being 
dressed in a yellow silken garment, bearing a yellow sacred 
thread, having four arms, three eyes and his face suffused over 
by turmeric ointment, and holding a noose and an elephant-goad 
and a staff in his hand. He who worships the god in this form, 
obtains emancipation. Ganapati is the cause of the whole world, 
and Brahma and others are his parts. The worshipper of this 
Ganapati should bear, on both of his arms, the marks of Gana¬ 
pati ’s face and one tooth impressed upon them by a heated iron 
stamp. 

Then came Herambasuta, who was the worshipper of Ucchista- 
ganapati. The followers of this variety resort to the left-handed 
path ( Vamamarga), which probably was set up in imitation of 
the Kaula worship of Sakti. The form of Ganapati meditated 
on is very obscene. There is np distinction of caste among the 
followers of this sect. No restriction is to be observed, such as 
marriage imposes, and promiscuous intercourse is allowed and 
also the use of wine. The follower should have a red mark on 
his forehead. All the ordinary ceremonies, such as twilight 
adorations ( Sarhdhyavandana ), are left to a man s own will. 




3 The followers of the other three Ganapaltis, Navanlta, Svarna, 


'and Sarhtana, worship their god, they say, according to the Sruti. 

'B'.. t Since Ganapati is adored in the beginning of every religious 
c act', he is the chief god and all the other gods are parts of him 
and should be worshipped as such. They regard the whole world 
'as Ganapati and adore him as such. 

Since the god Ganapati-Vinayaha was introduced about the 
sixth century, it is questionable whether these several sects 
existed a't the time of SamkaracaTya. The imprinting of the face 
and the tooth of the god on the arms was a custom common to 
them with the Madhya Vaisnavas, though it is hardly indicative 
of the period in which the sebt arose. But the worship of Gana- 
ipati without reference to any particular sect is practised by 
nearly all Hindus at the beginning of any religious ceremony 
and on special occasions. His image made of clay is worshipped 
' with great pomp in the Maratha country on the fourth lunar day 
of the month of Bhadrapada (September), and at Chinchwad near 
Poona there is a special establishment for the exclusive worship 
of that god. 

XV. Skanda or Karttikeya. 

§ 113. Another god whose worship was extensively practised 
in ancient times, but is now rare, is Skanda or Karttikeya. The 

* general belief is that he was the son of Siva and Parvati. But 
in the Ramayana he is represented as the son of the god of fire 

and Ganga (I chap. 37). The foetus Was thrown by Gang a 

* on the Himavat mountain, and it was nourished by the six 
1 stars constituting the constellation of Krttika ( Pleiades ), and 

was thus called the son of the Krttikas or Karttikeya. In 

* the MBh. ( Vanaparvan, chap. 229 ) also he is represented as the 
•son of Pi re, but the mother was Agni’s true wife Svaha, who had 
assumed the forms of the wives of six Rsis, whom Agni loved. 
Blit here he is called the son of Siva also, as Agni is a form of 
that god. There are other stories connecting him with Siva and 

■ Parvati as his pa'rents. But whatever the legend may have been 
- there is no question that he was connected with Siva, and was 
the leader of one Of his Ganns. There is a Bingayat tradition 
reported in the section on that sect'that he was ^founder of a 
Ante, p. 196 P- B.'U.'J 
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Gotra, and was a form of Siva himself. His having the peacock 
for his vehicle is also consistent with his connection with Siva, 
as peacocks are found in forests of which Rudra and his 
attendants were gods. His being the leader of the army of the 
gods was an idea probably suggested by his being the leader of a 
Gapa of Rudra. And in historical times he has been associated 
with Siva. Under P. V. 99, Patanjali mentions the images of 
Siva, Skanda and Visakha as being worshipped in his time. On 
the reverse of the coins of the Kusana prince Kaniska, there are 
figures with their names in Greek letters, of Skando, Mahaseno, 
Komaro and Bizago 1 . The first is Skanda, and because he was 
the commander of the army of the gods, he was also called 
Mahasena, which is the second name on the coin. The third is 
Kumara, which is also a name of Skanda, and the fourth is the 
Skr. Visakha. If the first three were the names of one deity only, 
there was no necessity for giving three names and three figures. 
These, therefore, must have been regarded as three different gods 
as Visakha undoubtedly was from his being mentioned separately 
from Skanda by Patanjali. In the story in the MBh. referred to 
above Visakha is mentioned as having arisen from the right side 
of Skanda when it was struck by Indra s thunderbolt. Ibis is 
indicative of the tendency to make the two as one person; and 
they appear to have been so made in later times. Or, looking to 
the fact that there are two names of Buddha on the coins, the 
above three may have been the names of one single deity, 'there are 
also three indications of the prevalence of the worship of Skanda 
br Mahaser am the early centuries. In the year 414 A. D. Was 
built a Pratoli, or gallery, in the temple of Svami‘Mahasena by 
one Dhruvasarman at Bilsad®. Several holy observances and 
vows in the name of Kumara and Karttikeya are mentioned m 
Hemadri s Vratakhanda, and the worship of that god has not 
become obsolete even at the present day. 


XVI. The Sect of Sauras and the Northern Sur^Worship. 

§ 114 . £ iirya, or the sun as^he orb that is seen in the sky 

and not as an imaginary god of light, was a Vedic deity. It is 


. 1 See JBBRAS, V o l. X X, p. 385, _ 

2 lb. p- 395. 
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reasonable to expect that the worship of such a deity should 
not become obsolete in later times, since the orb of the sun is 
daily seen in the sky. In two passages in RV. (VII. 60. 1 ; 62. 2 ) 
the singer wishes the rising sun to declare him sinless to Mitra, 
Varuna, and other gods. This idea probably arose from the fact 
that the rising sun by his bright light discloses everything that 
has been done in the darkness of the previous night, and thence 
it developed into a belief that the sun destroys sins. Kausitaki 
is represented to have adored the sun in the morning, at midday, 
and in the evening, and having made offerings of water with 
flowers, sandal, etc. or without (Arghya ), prayed for the removal 
of his sins ( KBU. II. 7). And this is what we do or are expected 
to do in our twilight and midday adorations. 

Water is sipped by repeating a formula expressive of a wish 
that the Sun, Manyu and Manyupati may protect the adorer from 
sins (AG. Parisistal. 3, and TA. X. 25.1). After that, three offerings 
of water with or without the other ingredients are made to the sun 
after repeating the Gayatrl, and then the water is whirled round 
his head by the adorer by repeating the Mantra “ That Aditya is 
Brahman Asvalayana directs that, while adoring the morning 
twilight, one facing the east should repeat the Gayatrl-Mantra 
till the whole disc of the sun has risen, and in the evening with 
his face towards the west till the whole has gone down anthe 
stars have begun to appear (AG. III. 7. 4—6 ). 

In the Upanayana ceremony, when the boy is invested with r 
the sacred thread and other badges of a student’s life, he is made 
to look at the orb of the sun, when the preceptor, addressing that 
deity, prays “ Oh god Savitar, this is thy student, protect him. 
May he not die ° ( AG. I. 20. 6 ). Khadira prescribes the adora¬ 
tion of the sun for the enjoyment of riches and for the attainment 
of fame (Khadiragrhyasutra IV. 1. 14 and 23). The hymn 
addressed by Yudhisthira to the sun after he entered his forest- 
residence, and his having obtained a vessel from him for the 
production of all the food wanted by him, his family and 
followers, are well-known. 

In the seventh century May ura, who lived at the court of 



1 A&av adityo Brahma. 
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Harsavardhana, composed a hundred stanzas to obtain relief 
from the white leprosy from which he suffered. About the be¬ 
ginning of the eighth century Bhavabhuti makes the Sutradhara, 
or the manager, of the Malatlmadhava offer prayers to the rising 
sun to remove all his sins and bestow holy blessings on him. 

Thus the sun has been adored since the Vedic times for the 
removal of sins, and the bestowal of riches, food, fame, health, 
and other blessings. At the present day twelve prostrations are 
made to Surya by repeating twelve of his names, all of which 
have a Sanskrit etymology, and there is no foreign look about 
them. There is also a more elaborate set of such prostrations. 

§ 115. It cannot but be expected, therefore, that a school 
should come into existence for the exclusive worship of the sun. 
And such a school, is that of the Sauras. Anandagiri brings 
Samkara into contact with the followers of this sect at a place in 
the south called Subrahmanya situated at the distance of fourteen 
days’ journey from Anantasayana or Trivendram. The name of 
their leader was Divakara, and they wore a circular spot of red 
sandal on the forehead and bore red flowers. The substance of 
the account of this school given by Divakara is as follows :— 

The Supreme Soul, the Sun, is the author cf the world. He 
is the tutelary deity of the Sauras and is adored by them. The 
Srutis themselves speak of him as the cause of the world, such 
as “ the sun is the soul of moveable and immoveable things” 

(RV. I. 115.1) and “ That Aditya is Brahman Brahman with 
which the sun has thus been identified is the cause of the whole 
world, according to the text, from which all these beings originate, 
etc. ( TU. III. 1. 1.). There is also a Smrti text in favour of this 
doctrine. There are six classes of devotees of the sun all bearing 
a mark made by red sandal, wearing a garland of red flowers, 
and repeating the formula of eight syllables. Some worship the 
orb of the sun who has just risen as Brahmadeva, the creator, 
others, the sun on the meridian as Isvara, the destroyer. He is also 
regarded as the originator. Some regard the setting sun as Visnu, 
the protector, and, considering him as the cause of the creation 
and destruction also and as the highest entity, worship him. There 
are some who resort to all the three suns as a triple form Others, 
observing the vow of regularly seeing the orb, adore the Supreme 

28 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s works, Vol. IV. ] 
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Soul as existing in it with golden whiskers and golden hair. One 
section of this class is devoted simply to the vow of the observa¬ 
tion of the disc, and they see the orb, worship it in the sixteen 
ways, dedicate all their actions to the god, and do not eat with¬ 
out seeing the orb. The devotees of the sixth class imprint the 
orb on their forehead, arms and bosom with a heated iron piece 
and meditate on the god in their minds continuously. All these 
six classes have to repeat the same Mantra, or formula, of eight 
syllables. The followers of this oreed like other sectarians inter¬ 
pret various Vedic texts as setting forth the greatness and the 
supremacy of their own god. The Purusasukta ( RV. X. 90 ) and 
the Satarudriya are so expounded, and the conclusion is that all 
who desire emancipation should adore the sun, should bear his 
marks on the body, and mutter the Mantra. 

§ 116. So far there is no trace of foreign influence in the 
development of the Saura system. But such an influence un _ 
doubtedly contributed to the growth of the sun-worship prevalent 
in Northern India from the early centuries of the Christian era. 
Var&hamihira in the stanza twice quoted before (Brhatsamhita, 
chap. 60,19) tells us that the installation and consecration of the 
images and temples of the sun should be caused to be made by 
the Magas, and generally those who worship a certain deity 
according to their special ritual should be made to perform the* 
ceremony concerning that deity. This shows that the Magas 

were, according to Varahamihira, the special priests of the sun- 

god. There is a legend concerning this matter in the Bhavisya- 
purana (chap. 139). Samba, the son of Krsna by Jambavati, 
constructed a temple of the sun on the banks of the Candrabhaga, 
the modern Chenab in the Punjab, and no local Brahmana would 
accept the office of a regular priest of the temple. He thereupon 
asked Gauramukha, the priest of Ugrasena. He told him to get 
Magas, who were special sun-worshippers, from Sakadvipa. Then 
is given the history of the Magas. Sujihva was a Brahmana of 
the Mihira Gotra. He had a daughter of the name of Niksubha, 
with whom the sun fell in love. The son of these two was called 
Jarasabda or Jarasasta, and from him sprang all Magas. They 
wore a girdle round their waist, which was called Avyanga. 
Thereupon Samba went on the back of Garuda, his father’s 
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ioie, to Sakadvlpa, brought some Magas from it and installed 
them into the office of priests of the temple he had constructed. 

The Magas have long been known in the literary history of 
India. There is an Inscription at Govindapur in the Gay& 
District dated Saka 1059, corresponding to 1137-38 A. D., in the 
opening stanza of which the Magas, who sprang from the sun, 
are represented to have been brought into the country by Samba. 
Six great poets, the works of some of whom are extant, are also 
mentioned. There are traces of the Magas elsewhere, and there 
are Brahmanas of that name in Rajputana and some other 
provinces of Northern India. 

Now these Magas are the Magi of ancient Persia, and the 
name Jarasasta mentioned above as occurring in the Bhavisya- 
purana connects them with the Avesta prophet Zarathushtra. 
The Avyahga, which accordingto the Purana they wore round 
their waist, was the same as the Aivyaonghen of the Avesta 
language, which last signifies the Kusti worn by the Parsees at 
the present day. AlberunI, speaking of the Persian priests 
Magians, says that they existed in India and were called Magas . 
The idea of locating them on a continent called Sakadvlpa must 
have arisen from the fact that they were foreigners like the 
Sakas, with whom the Indians had been familiar sinoe the 
second or third century before the Christian era. 

Evidently then the worship of the sun or Mibira-worship was 
brought into India by the old Persian priests Magi, but at whose 
instance and under what circumstances they came it is difficult 
to say. The legendary tradition of their having been brought by 
Samba was current in the first half of the twelfth century, as w$ 
have seen from the Inscription. The temple on the Candrabfciga 
referred +o above was that which existed at Multan, and g glowing 
description of which is given by the Chinese traveller Hiuen 
Tsiang. Four centuries later it was seen fry AlberunI*. It 
existed till the seventeenth century^when it was finally destroyed 

Auranzeb. Multan is the same £S the Sanskrit Mulasthana, 
and this name imsyiave been given to the place, because the 



1 Saohaii>’s Translation, Vol. I, p. 21. 
% Ibid, $01.1 p. 116. 
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new worship of the sun was first organised there and it was its 
original seat. 

On the coins of Kaniska there occurs a figure with the name 
Miiro = Mihira by its side. Mihira is the Sanskritised form of 
the Persian Mihr, which is a corruption of Mithra, the Avestic 
form of the Vedic Mitra. The cult of Mihr had originated in 
Persia, and it extended itself up to Asia Minor and even Rome, 
and the proselytising energy which characterised its first 
adherents must have led to its extension towards the east also, 
and of this extension the figure of Mihira on Kaniska’s coin is an 
evidence. The cult, therefore, must have penetrated to India 
about the time of that Kusana prince, and the Multan temple 
which was its original seat must have b9eu constructed about 
the same time. 

An Inscription at Mandasaur records the construction of a 
temple to the sun in the year 437 A. D. by a guild of weavers, and 
its repair in the year 473 A. D. Another on a copperplate found 
at Indore in the Bulandshahar District in the United Provinces 
mentions an endowment of Devavisnu in 464 A. D. for lighting 
a lamp in a temple of the sun. And in a third is recorded a 
grant in 511 A. D. to a temple of Aditya, or, the sun. A great 
many more sun temples have been discovered especially in 
Western India from Multan down to Cutch and northern Gujarat 1 , 
The ruins of one exist at Modhera, eighteen miles to the south of 
Patan in the last-named province, and they contain the date 
Vikrama 1083 corresponding to 1027 A. D. There was another 
at Gwalior constructed in the time of Mihirakula, the Huna 
Prince, in the beginning of the sixth century. 

The form of the idol of the sun worshipped in such temples is 
described by Varahamihira (Brlmtsamhita, chap. 58), but the 
features mentioned by him which have a significance for our 
present purpose are that his feet and legs should be enclosed or 
covered up to the kf&es and he should be dressed in the fashion 
prevalent in the North ( v. 46 ), and that he should be encircled, 
by an Avaynga ( v. 47 ). Accordingly Ska, image* ^ tbe sun 
that are found in the temples mentioned above have hoots 



1 Burgess, Architectural Antiquities of Northern Gujrat, London 1903, 
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reaching: up to the knees, and a girdle round the waist with 
one end hanging downwards 1 * . This last is a Persian feature, 
as we have already seen, and the other also must have the same 
or similar origin. It certainly is not Indian. The features of 
the idol of the sun and the fact of Magas, who were descended 
from the Persian Magi, being its priests point unmistakably to 
the conclusion that the cult was introduced into India from 
Persia, and I believe that the construction of so many temples 
was also due to the foreign influence. For, in the account of the 
Saura systems we have given above, there is not the remotest 
allusion to a temple of the sun. According to all appearances, 
therefore, the cult prevalent in Northern India was entirely 
distinct from those systems. It does not appear to have allied 
itself with any one of these latter. But it was accepted by the 
mass of the Hindus as a general worship of the sun, and the 
feelings which it evoked could not have been different from those 
which the indigenous worship gave rise to. And the manner in 
which devotion to the sun is expressed in the Inscriptions which 
we find in some of the temples, has nothing special or foreign in 
it. The Magas themselves, the priests of the new cult, were 
gradually thoroughly Hinduised until they became undistin- 
guishable from the other Hindus and formed only a separate 
caste. 

In the copper-plate grant of Harsavardhana, who lived in the 
middle of the seventh century, his father Prabhakarvardhana, 
his grandfather Adityavardhana and his great-grandfather Rajya- 
vardhana are all styled great devotses of the sun ( Paramaditya- 
bhakta) 9 . This is an evidence to show that the sun cult, probably 
made up of a mixture of the indigenous and foreign forms, 
prevailed in the beginningof the sixth century and was professed 
by great princes. 

XVII, Resume of Saivism & Other Minor Systems, Part IL 

§ Thd fearful and destructive phenomena of nature led 
to the conception of, and belief in, the god Rudra, the terrible 
howler, accompanied by his groups, or Ganas, called sometimes 

1 Ibid.. Plate LVt. 
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Rudras or Rudriyas, who were minor howlers. This god, when 
propitiated, became the auspicious Siva, the beneficent Sarhkara 
and the benignant Sambhu. The conception gradually developed 
further, until Rudra became the god of wild and awful scenes, 
such as cemeteries, mountains and forests. Of the beasts and 
savages that dwelt in these last and of the thieves and outcasts 
that resorted to them, he became the lord. Subsequently he 
developed into the god who pervades the universe, dwells in fire 
and water in all beings and in herbs and trees and was the 
supreme ruler of all. When he rose to this position, he became 
the subject of Upanisad speculation, by meditating on whom and 
seeing whom everywhere in the universe a man attained blissful 
serenity. 

But the awful and wild side of his nature was hot effaced, but 
went on developing; and when religious schoo’s such as that of 
the Pancaratras came to be established, one with Rudra or Pasu- 
pati as the god to be adored was set up some time after. Its founder 
was a human being, who came to be known as Lakutin or Lakulin, 
the holder of a club, and Lakullsa or Nakullsa, the lord, the 
holder of the club. Pancartha was the title of the work attributed 
to him, and his system came to be known by the name of Pasu- 
pata. Two extreme schools were developed out of this, and also 
one, which was more moderate, known by the name of the Saiva. 
Traces of these schools have been found from about the second 
century of the Christian era to about the twelfth. 

But the repulsive nature of the two extreme schools and the 
wild and fantastic character of the other two led to a reaction, 
and in the beginning of the ninth century we have the first 
Kasmlr school; and about a hundred years afterwards was 
founded another. These are very sober in their doctrines and 
practices, and may be considered to have been influenced by the 
school of Samkara, though an escape from his severe spiritual 
monism has been provided for, so as to allow of an individual 
existence to the delivered soul. 

A further reform was effected about the middle of the eleventh 
century by the Lingay at school. The philosophical doctrines of 
this school amount to this : that God is infinite intelligence and 
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joy, is the creator of the world and the instructor and redeemer of 
mankind, and that the individual soul attains to a unity of bliss¬ 
ful experience with him by gradually estranging himself from 
the world, pursuing a course of devotional worship, abandoning 
himself to God and seeing him in everything. This philosophy 
seems to have been influenced by the tenets of the school of 
Ramanuja. The spirit of the Lihgayats was, however, combative, 
and they set up for themselves a community distinct from that 
which owes its-origin to the Brahmanic system. All the while, 
however, during the existence of these schools the general 
worship of Rudra-Siva has prevailed among ordinary people 
regardless of the doctrines of these schools. 

MSiva was associated with his consort Parvati of Uma. She 
too had a beneficent and majestic character as alluded to in the 
KnU. But just as an aboriginal element contributed to the 
formation of the character of Rudra-Siva, so an aboriginal ele¬ 
ment of a more distinct nature came to be combined with his 
consort, and she became a terrible goddess that had to be 
appeased by animal and even human sacrifices! But since the 
lustful nature of man is very strong in him, that goddess under 
the name of Tripurasundarl (the beauty of the three cities ) or 
Lalita ( sportively graceful ) became the creator of the world, and 
was also worshipped with debasing and sensual rites; and thus 
came in the school of the Saktas, who looked forward to an 
identity with Tripurasundarl as the goal of their existence. 

Gapapati as the leader of a host was, of course, connected 
w : th Rudra-Siva. That idea became mingled with the idea of 
V nayaka, an evil spirit that possessed men, and thus the com¬ 
bined god Ganapati-Vinayaka became an object of worship on 
the principle that an obstructive and evil spirit should be first 
propitiated before beginning an action. Thereafter he became 
the special god of six minor sec£s, one of these holding doctrines 
as debasing as those of the Sakta cult. 

v Skanda was more closely connected with Siva as the lord of 
his Gsnas or groups; and afterwards came to be believed to be 
hs son-, and his worship prevailed for several centuries 
from the time of Patanjali .downwards and has not become 
obsolete even at the present day. 
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The Sun was a god worshipped in early times and his cult did 
not disappear, as his orb was daily visible. But he became the 
object of sectarian worship some time later. About the third 
century, however, of the Christian era, another cult of the Sun 
was introduced from Persia. It took root on Indian soil and 
prevailed for a long time in North-Western India, a good many 
splendid temples having been erected from time to time for Ms 
worship. A special caste of priests of the name of Magas was 
associated with the cult, and the masses of the Hindu population 
adopted it as if it had been indigenous to the country. 

XVIII. Hindu Theism and Pantheism. 

§ 118. As the theoretic or philosophic portion of the doctrines, 
taught by the founders of most of the various systems we have 
examined, are based on certain fundamental ideas contained in 
the Upanisads and the Bhagavadglta, I deem it necessary to devote 
this last section to a consideration of the question as to what 
those ideas definitely are, and to what extent they have been 
adopted or modified by the promulgators of those systems to 
suit their specific purposes. 

In discussing these ideas, some scholars make a broad dis¬ 
tinction between Vedantism, which they identify with Pantheism, 
and Theism. If they find any passage expressive of the imma¬ 
nence of God in the world in a work whose main aim is theistic, 
they consider such a passage to be interpolated. I have already 
alluded to this mental attitude in the beginning of the present 
work, but it is necessary to say something more on the subject. 
If they mean by Theism the Deism of the eighteenth century, 
according to which the world is a machine constructed and set 
in motion by God, who remains apart from it, with perhaps the 
additional doctrine that lie enters into relations with men who 
worship him and appeal to him, they are probably right. But 
this is not Hindu Theism. The immanence of God in the 
external world and in the heart of man is its essential doctrine. 
But that is perfectly consistent with the belief in God's tran¬ 
scendency, that is, his being distinct from the world and man 
and above them, influencing them, controlling them, pro¬ 
tecting them, and listening to prayers. That the ideas of 
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immanence and transcendency are not incompatible or incon¬ 
sistent with each other is admitted even by European thinkers. 
The Fheism of the Bhagavadgita is a Theism of this nature, and 
consequently the passages expressive of immanence are by no 
means td be regarded as interpolated. Theism of this nature is 
contained in the Upanisads also, though there are pantheistic 
dtictrines of varied sorts. 

Pantheism as formulated by Spinoza is thus stated “ God, 
though undetermined ab extra, is capable of infinite self-determi¬ 
nation. Thus God, the causa sui , manifests himself in an infinite 
multiplicity of particular modes. Spinoza is, therefore, both pan¬ 
theist and pancosraist: God exists only as realised in the cosmos : 
the cosmos exists only as a manifestation of God 1 .’' The Upanisads 
contain pantheistic doctrines corresponding to what is stated in 
the first two sentences of this quotation. There are affirmations 
that when one thing is known, everything becomes known, as., in 
the case of a ball of earth, on knowing the true nature of which 
one knows the true nature of all that is mad© of earth, etc. 
( ChU. VI. 1. 4 )) that when the soul is seen, heard and knoym, 
all this becomes known, and the Brahman, the K$atra, these 
worlds, these gods, these Vedas, these elements, — all this is the 
soul ( BU. IV. 4. 6 ). Then again there are such statements as : 
“ That Sat alone existed in the beginning, one without a second. 
That reflected “I may be many and multiply n i It created light 
This statement is to the effect that everything existing is a form 
or modification of God. There are many such passages in the 
Upanisads and several of these are quoted in Samkaracarya’s 
Bhasya on the Brahmasutras I. 4. 23-27. But it is by no 
means to be inferred that the Upanisad Pantheism is of the 
nature set forth in the last sentence of the quotation from 
Spinoza, that is; Brahman is, not exhausted in the world, 
but it exists separately also. But the objection to this view is 
that Brahman being of the nature of spirit is not like the body 
divisible into parts, so that one may become developed into the 
world and another remain outside ; and this is affirmed in a text 
bf the SU. (VI. 19 ). This inconsistency is removed by Badara- 
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yana in Brahmasutras II. 1. 26-27. The argument is that though, 
the Upanisads state that the constituent cause of the world is 
Brahman, they at the same time affirm the existence of Brahman 
separately from the world ( ChU. III. 12. 6 ; and VI. 3. 2). The 
two are indonsistent on the theory that Brahman is a spirit and 
not disoerptible into parts. Though they are thus inconsistent, 
they must both be accepted on the authority of the sacred texts, 
since the true nature of Brahman and the world is beyond the 
reach of human intellect. This solution of the difficulty is in¬ 
admissible to non-believers in the sacred texts, but it shows that 
Badarayana does not agree with the latter part of Spinoza s 
definition of Pantheism, i. e., according to him, the sacred texts 
do not affirm that “ God exists only as realised in the cosmos: the 
eosmos exists only as a manifestation of God ”. The inconsis¬ 
tency pointed out by him is based on the impossible conception 
of Brahman s being divisible into parts. But it will not arise if, 
instead of bringing in this conception, we suppose that in one 
aspect Brahman is the material or constituent cause of the world 
or realised in the world, and from another point of view, it 
remains pure and becomes the object of contemplation and devo¬ 
tion. Whatever it may be, Badarayana's view appears to me to 
be oerrect, and the Pantheism of the Upanisads is not exactly the 
game as that formulated by Spinoza. 

But even this partial Pantheism is only one of the doctrines 
set forth in the Upanisads. As mentioned in the beginning they 
contain the rudiments not only of one system of religious philo¬ 
sophy, but of a good many and even of Buddhism. When 
Brahman or the Supreme Soul is affirmed to be distinct from the 
world and thus there is a denial of the partial Pantheism 1 have 
spoken of, that soul is represented as dwelling in the external 
world and in the soul of man ; that is to say, Theism is taught 
with the immanency of God in the world and in man. For 
instance in the BU. III. 7. 7-30 1 we have first “ He who dwelling 
in the earth is distinct from it, whom the earth does not know, 
whose body the earth is, and who, being in the inside, controls the 
earth, is the indestructible controlling soul In the following 
passages up to 30 we have precisely the same statement about water, 
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fire, the sky, wind, the sun, the moon and stars, the quarters, the' 
lightning, thunderbolt, all the worlds, all the Vedas, all sacrifices, 
all beings, the vital breath, speech, the eye, the ear, the mind, the 
skin, light, darkness, the seminal fluid, and the (individual) soul. 
Here the inward controlling soul is mentioned as distinct from 
the earth and all the rest, up to the individual soul, and still as 
dwelling in them, controlling them from the inside, and having 
these for his body. The whole section winds up with the affirma¬ 
tion that this controlling soul is not seen, but is the seer; is not 
heard, but hears ; is not apprehended by thought, but apprehends 
by thought; is not known, but knows; there is no other seer, no 
other hearer, no other apprehender, and there is no other knower. 
Herein are brought out the peculiar points of Hindu Theism : 
God is the only seer, the only hearer, and the only knower, that 
is, he is all-seeing, all-hearing, and all-knowing ; and nobody can 
see him, hear him, or know him. He is distinct from all objects, 
but dwells in them and controlls them. Texts exprt ssive of such 
an immanency are to be found in many places in the Upanisads. 
God being thus distinct from the world, though immanent, can 
be the object of devoted meditation, and can be attained by means 
of truth, knowledge and purity. Mere immanency of this nature 
does not at all constitute the Pantheism formulated by Spinoza. 
There is therefore no ground whatever for regarding as an 
interpolation the occurrence of texts expressive of it in such 
a theistic work as the Bhagavadglta. 

We have notioed above the manner in which B&dar&yana 
removes the inconsistency between God’s developing himself into 
the world, while at the same time he is transcendent, and his 
being a simple spirit without parts. Samkaracarya fairly explains, 
I think, Badarayana’s view. But raising a further objection, he 
brings in his own doctrine eventually, that the so-called develop¬ 
ment of Brahman into the world is fancied by ignorance and is 
not true, that is, the world is an illusion. There are two doctrines 
indicative of the relation of God to the world, the so-called 
Parin&mavada and the Vivartavada. The former implies real 
development and the latter, an illusive development. This last i® 
the doctrine of Samkaracarya, wherefore his system should 1®® 
called Singularism rather than spiritual monism ; while the 
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is that clearly held by the author of the Sutras. This is evident 
from his very definition of Brahman as that from which every¬ 
thing originates, in which everything lives, and into which 
everything resolves itself in the end, and from the manner in 
which in the first Pada of the Second Chapter he answers the 
objections based upon the theory that an intelligent being 
cannot develop into non-intelligent or insensate matter ; and 
Samkaracarya himself acknowledges at the end of his comment on 
II, 1. 14 that the author of the Sutras follows theParinams doctrine 
though to save his theory, he imagines without any grounds 
that Badariyana has in view the ordinary or illusory condition 
of things in doing so. 

Samkaracarya’s Vivartav&da it was which the later schools of 
Vaisnavism and Saivism contended against; for even according 
to him, it leaves no soope for the relation of the ruler and the 
ruled, i. e., God and the devotee, in the condition of reality when 
all illusion is dispelled and one spirit alone exists (II. 1.14). 
Most of them adopted Badarayana's Parinamavada, hut the 
distinctness of God, man and the world, which was necessary for 
the validity of their doctrines of worship and devotion, they 
secured by qualifying the mode of development. By this quali¬ 
fication they also steered clear of the inconsistency pointed out 
by Badarayana in II. 1 . 26, so that his mode of satisfaction was 
not necessary for them. Ramanuja lays down that the rudiments 
of the individual souls and of the insensate world exist in God- 
himself as his characteristics or body, and with these he,develops 
into the world, thus giving rise to the three distinct substances, 
the material world, the individual soul, and God as the controller. 
Nimbarka maintains that the other two substances do not 
characterise God or form his body, but are dependent upon him 
for their existence, and in a subtle form constitute, his power or 
capacity, which develops into the animate and inanimate world. 
Visnusvamin; and therefore Yallabha, hold that the highest God, 
or Parabrahman, manifests himself as the material world, the 
individual soul, and the supreme controller, but in the course of 
development his attributes of intelligence and joy are concealed 
by his mysterious power, and thus is produced the material- 
^9tld, while, his joy alone being concealed, individual souls 
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come into existence, and when the three are manifest or- uncon¬ 
cealed, he becomes the supreme controller. Vallabha adds two 
other forms of Parabrahman on Purusottama, as mentioned < in 
the section 1 on this system. Madhva rejects the doctrine' of* 
God being the constituent cause of the world and consequently- 
that of his development, and lays down the five eternal 
distinctions between God, man, and the world and between 
different individuals and objects involved in the last two. 
Of the older Saiva schools, the Pa$upat$ brings in the 
PradhSna of the Samkhyas with its developments as the material 
cause of the world, with Pasupati as the. efficient cause. Srlfeaptlpta 
Sivacarya in his comment on Br. S c . II. %. 38, states that according 
to his predecessors, a certain branch of the philosophy based on 
the sacred texts revealed by Siva ( Agamas) held Siva tp be only, 
the efficient cause of the world. This must be,a reference tp the 
Saiva school which, as we have already stated,, w&s & dualistic, 
or pluralistic school. The Vayavlyasamfyita according to him< 
states that Sakti, or power, first originates from Siva, th:$RC% 
Maya, thence Ayyakta (I. 7. 3). By,Maya, is to he understood 
the wonderful creative power of Siya, as, is evident frpin the., 
following verse 4, and Avyakta means the Bradhan#, as, appear*/, 
from that verse as well as verse 7. He gives another vejsp which* 
sets forth that everything from the Sakti to the earth is produced 
from the essence of Siva, so that Siva through the Sakti is both 
the efficient and the constituent cause of the world. This Sakti 
is brought in hy those who hold creation to be the development of 
$iva, while it is not wanted for those Saiva philosophers who 
would keep the creative principle Maya or Pradhana as distinct 
from Siva and undergoing independent development. Srlkantha 
explains the expression 1 Siva alone existed ' occurring in SU. IV, 
18, under I 4. 27, by ‘ Siva, with whom the- Sakti (the power ) in 
the form of the animate and the inanimate world was united, 
alone existed so as to form one eritifcy ’, so that he here under¬ 
stands Siva as possessed of the Sakti to he the constituent cause. 
In this respect his doctrine is similar to that of Nimbarka. But 
immediately afterwards he speaks of the Cit and the Acit forming 
the body of Siva and thus puts forth the same theory as that 

1 [ Ante, p. U3.--N. B. U.] 
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of Ramanuja. Practically he makes no distinction between the 
two. The theory of the LihgSyats is the same as the first form 
of the theory set forth by 6rlkantha Sivacarya. Siva as qualified 
by the Sakti is the creator, that is, is the efficient and the con¬ 
stituent cause of the world. The Kasmlr Saivism attributes the 
production of the world to the will of God without any 
material cause, or affirms that God makes the world appear in 
himself. 

Thus most of these schools avoid the Pantheism of Spinoza 
and the incompatibility between God’s development into the 
world and his transcendency by holding that the rudiments of 
the material and the spiritual world associated with God as his 
characteristics, or as his body, or as his power only undergo 
development, he himself remaining pure. Visnusvamin and 
Vallabha, admitting, as they do, the development of Purusottama 
into the world and at the same time his transcendency, follow 
BidarSyana. The mysterious power which causes the differences 
by rendering certain qualities imperceptible, may be compared 
to the self-determining power of God involved in Spinoza’s 
statement. The Kasmlr Saivas do not bring in the idea of God 
as a constituent cause undergoing development and seem to 
admit the doctrine of creation out of nothing. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS. 


AB. = Aitarey a-Br&hmana. 

AG. = Asvalayana-Grhyasutra. 

AU. = Atharvasiras-Upanisad. 

AV. = Atharva-Veda. 

BhG. = Bhagavad-Glta. 

Bibl. Ind. = Bibliotheca Indies. 
Br.S. = Brahnia-Sutra. 

BrS. = Brhat-Samhita. 

BU. =Brhadaranyaka-Upanisad. 
Cho wkh. = Chowkhamba Sanskrit 
Series. 

ChU.=Chandogya-Upanisad. 

HG. = Hiranyakesi-Grhyasutra 
KB. = Kausltaki-Brahmana. 
KBU. = Kausitaki-Brahmana- 
Upanisad. 


KnU. ss Kena-Upanisad. 

KU. as Katha-Upanisad. 
MaiU. = Maitri-Upanisad. 
MBh. = Mahabh&rata. 

MU. = Mundaka-Upanisad. 
P.=Panini. 

PG.=Paraskara-Grhyasutra. 
RV.=Rg-Veda. 

RVS. ss Rg-Veda-Samhita. 

SB.=Satapatha-Br&hmana. 
SU.« Svetasvatara-Upanisad. 
TA.=TaittirIya-Aranyaka, 
TS. =TaittirIya-Samhita. 

TU.=TaittirIya-Upanisad. 
VS.=Vajasaneyi-SambitS. 
YV. =Yajur-Veda. 
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I. Index of Sanskrit words and Proper Names. 

(The Indexes have been compiled by Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, M. A., 
Ph. D. Throughout the references are to pages.) 


Aksara 25, 26, 29, 33, 39, 110, 112 ; 
o brahman 112. 

Anga 190; ©sthala 192; yoga®, bhoga®, 
ty3ga® 194. 

Acit 73, 229. 

Atharvasiras 151, 158. 

Advaita 110. 

AdhibhGta 24. 

Adhiyajna 24. 

AdhySCtma 25, 28, 48. 

Aniruddha 8, 9, 12, 13, 17, 18, 62, » 
120 . 

AntarySmin 75,112. 

Andhaka 11, 54. 

AprSkpta 111. 

Abhigamana 56. 

Amarasiihha 62. 

Arjuna 9,11,16—19, 23, 28, 29, 34, 3$, 
36, 37. 

Avatara 3, 9, 58f. 

Avitatkarapa 175. 

AvitadbhSsapa 175. 

Avyakta 25, 26, 43. 

Avyanga 219, 220. 

Ahaihkara 20, 74. 

Ahimsa 10, 46. 

Agama 169. 

Acary5bhim3nayoga 77. 

Agava(mala) 185. 

Atmagupa 30, 

Atman 86. 

Ananda 86, 111, 191. 

Abhlra 51, °Palii51. 

Aradhya 188ff. 


Uttamapurusa 38. 

Upanisads, their composite character 
If,, the tendency to rationalise 
Yajnas in the U. 21; the germ of 
the religion of devotion in the U. 39, 
40; U. as interpreted and used by 
later propagandists 71, 73, 81, 225. 
Upamanyu 161f. 

UpasSgara 14. 

Upad5na 56. 

UpSsana 39, 40, 80. 

Uma 158f. 

Usmita 210. 

Rsabha 59. 

EkSntikadharma 10, 17, 37, 40, 54. 
EkSntin 7. 

Aupanisada 72. 

Kapardin 147. 

Kabir 94ft'. 

Kartabhftja 122. 

Karman 20, 22, 35,185 ; ( philosophy of 
rites ) 74, 75. 

Karmayoga 20-23, 31, 77. 

KalS 173f., 207, 208. 

Kallata 183. 

Kapalika 168,182f. 

Kama 207. 

KSmarnpitva 176. 

KSrapa 173f. 

Karukasiddhantin 172. 
KSrupikasiddhantin 172. 

Karttikeya 214, 215. 

Karya 173f. 

Kaiamukha 168. 

Kuiika 166. 

Kttsmapdarajaputra 210. 


IjyS 56. 

Itena 149, 1531., 159. 
I6vara 73. 
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Vai^ruxmm, Activism &c. 



Krsna 6, 14-17, 53, 54; cult of IL 108ff. 
Kevalin 76. 

Kesava 14, 15, 17,18. 

Kaurusya 165. 

Kaulika 209f. 

KrSthana 175. 

Kriy3mSrga 55. 

Ksatriyas 5,19 ; as active speculators 
on religious matters 12, 13; gotras 
of K. 16. 

Ksara 33. 

K?etrajna 30, 31. 

Gapapati 210ff., 223; various Gap ap at is 
212, 213. 

Garga 165. 

GTtS s. BhagavadgltS. 

Guria 9, 30, 32, 35, 36, 37. 

Guru 85, 114,116, 117. 

GG<}hacary3 173. 

Gokula 17, 50f. 

Gotra 14,15, 16 ; G. of the Ksatriyas 
16* 

Gopala-Krspa 49-54,108f. 

Golcka 11 In, li6, 117. 

Govinda 51. 

Cary3 174. 

Cit 73, 86, 92, 110, 111, 191, 229. 
Citrasikhapcjfin 6, 11. 

Caitanya 117f. 

Jaiigama 196. 

Jan3rdana 11,14, 15, 18, 46. 

Jiva 17, 23. 

Jn3na 22, 31. 

Jnanayajna 22, 27. 

JnSnayoga 77. 

Jiianin 24. 

JnSnadeva 131. 

TukdrSma 124ff. 

TulasIdSsa 105ff. 

Tripurasundarl 208, 209, 223. 

Dattatreya 59. 

Duhkhanta 173f. 

Devayajana 210. 

DaivI sampad 34. 

Dbanna 6, 9,10* 46. 
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j .tfakuli4a Pa4upata 166. 

IKundin 164. 

Nara 6,45, 46. 

,N5ga 105. 

N5da 185, 20'.. 
f N5m»^ <a ' r 124flf. 

< MsfrSyapa 6-11, 37, 46; N. as the 
resting place of N5ra 42 ; cosmic 
character of N, 43. 

.ftididhySsa 86. 

.tfimbarka 87-93, 228. 

Pancama 196 ff. 

Pandharpur 124. 

Fatafijali 4, 5, 12, 17,18,164. 

Para ( mode of I&vara ) 74, 75. 
Paramaharhsa 159. 
j Parip3mav5da 119, 22?if. 

Pasu 159, 173f. 

Pssupati 147ff, 159. 

Pasup5savimoksa 159. 

PSncar3tra 6,17, 44, 54-58 ; 6 samhitS 

54. 

j P5sa 179. 

j Pasupata ( vow ) 159,160; °yoga 161; 

( Saiva sect) 165f. 
j Purusa 30, 31, 38, 39, 86,191. 

Purusa Narayapa 44. 

Puryastaka 179. 

Pustijiva 111; Pustibhakti 112; MaryS* 
dapusfibhakti, Pus^ipustibhakti Sud- 
dhapus$ibhakt i 113; PustimSrga 109. 
Prak3sa*207. 

Prakpti 6.17, 20, 21, 23, 26, 30. 31, 38, 

55, 74, 77, 84, 86, 90,154, 191. 

Prajftpati 7,13,19, 43, 161. 

Pradyumna 8, 13,17, 18,75,120, 
PradhSna 181, 229. 

Prapatti 76-79, 92. 

Prapanna 56, 76. 

Prabandha 31 ? 

PralaySkala 178. 

Pravapa 26. 

Premabhakti 113. 

Baladeva 3, 12,15. 

Balarama 18. 

Basava 188, 189,190* 

B3dar3yapa 226f. 
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Buddhi ( prakrti) 17 ; ( will) 20, 23, 
36, 67. 

Brahman 19, 22, 25, 26, 31, 37, 38, 39. 
158. 

BrahmanirvSna 38. 

Brahmayoni 33. 

Brahmaloka 9. 

BrShmanaccharhsin 15. 

BrShmi ( condition of the jiva ) 19, 

Bhakta 76. 

Bhakti 17, 28, 39; in SU., Panini, Yaska 
40, 51, 73, 76, 77, 80, 92, 157, 192, 194 ; 
°Yoga 31, 32 ; °m5rga 105. 

Bhagavat 6, 20, 23, 36 ; as appellation 
of the Buddha and Vasudeva 12; 
of Siva 153, 155- 

BhagavadgltS, the religion of B, 11, 17; 
date of composition of B. 19 ; sub¬ 
stance of B. 19-37; sources of the 
religion of B. 37ff; its psychology 
19, 21; its essentially theistic nature 
22-24, 26, 29 ; moral responsibility 
in B. 32 ; salvation according to B. 
36, 37,144,152, 153, 157. 

Bhava 147f. 

Bhagavata ( Vasudeva worship ) 4, 5, 
11, 15, 54-58. 

Bhava 156. 

Maga 218-221. 

Madhva 50n, 54, 66, Biff, 229. 

Manojavitva 176. 

Map<jana 175, 

MarySdSjlva 111. 

Mala 185. 

Mahat 74. 

Mahadeva 148, 159. 

Mahgpusti 112. 

Mahabharata, the interpolations in 
the Southern recension of M. 5Qn ; 
position of Rudra-Stva in M. 160. 

MahabhSva 120. 

MahSvrata, °dhara 168, 183. 

MSya 24, 110, 121, 154, 229. 

M5rkap<}eya 45. 

Mahesvara ( = Pasupata) 170f. 

Mitra 165* 


Mudrika 181. 

Muni 22, 

Murti 8, 

Yajna ( worship ) 20 ; ( metaphorical ) 

21 . 

Yajfiavalkya 211. 

Yoga, teachings of, 19, 20, 22, 23, 25, 
26; doctrines mentioned in the Gita 
38 ; Y. element in Vasudeva worship 
56,152, 157, 163, 173f. 

Yogamaya ( mystic power) 24, 

Rahasya 56. 

RahasyamnSya 55. 

RadhS 58, 93, 117f, 126. 

Rama 65-68. 

RamSnanda 93. 

Ramanuja 54, 71-81, 152, 195, 228f. 

RukminI 127. 

Rudra 145f. (plural) 146; as the supreme 
god 150-153 ; as creator 161. 

Rudra-Siva 145; indentical with Agni 
147. 

Lakulin = Nakulin 166f. 

Linga 190f. ; «sthala 192; bhava 0 , 
prana 0 , ista 0 192; acara 0 193. 

Lihgayat 187f, 230. 

Varenya 91. 

Vallabhacarya 58, I08f, 228. 

Vasugupta 129. 

Vasudeva 11. 

VakovSkya 39. 

Vasudeva, belonged to the Vrsni race 
5, 12; and the KarsnSyana gotra 16 ; 
mentioned in inscriptions 4, 5; older 
than Panini 4; religion of V.8; etymo¬ 
logy of the word V. 9; V. as the su¬ 
preme soul 8,9; V. the name of an his- 

, torical personage 12-15; not merely a 
patronymic 12; the VSsudeva-Krsna 
cult nearly contemporaneous with 
the rise of Buddhism and Jainism 
13*, V. identified with Krsna 15-17; 
with Narayana 18, 42-47; with 
Vispu 47-49 ; 75, 144, 157. 

Yikramanadharmitva 176, 






Vaisnavism, &aivism &c, 


Vijfianakala 178. 

Vithoba 124ff. 

Vidhi ( Saiva) 173. 

Vinayaka 210ff. 

Vibhava 56, 75. 

Vibhuti 18, 28. 

Virakta 105. 

Vi raj 11, 28. 

VilSsasakti 120. 

Vivarfcavada 119, 140. 

Visnu 47-49. 

Vistaradharin 105. 

Virasaiva 187ff. 

Vpidavana llln. 

Vpsni 5, 11, 28, 54. 

Vedavyasa 59. 

Vyasana 113. 

Vyapivaikuntha llln. 

Vyuha 10,17, 18, 55, 56, 58, 75, 90, 120, 
207. 

VrStya 163. 

Sakfci 181, 191, 229; S. worship 203ff. 
Sarhkara ( deity) 147f., 160ff. 
Samkarac3rya 2o2, 56, 72, 90, 195, 214, 
225, 227, 228. 

SaranSgati 85. 

Sarva 147f. 

SakadvTpa 218, 219. 

Sandilya 55. 

Sambhavadarsana 207. 

SSlakatahkata 210. 

Siva 145f., 153, 154, 156 ; as KirSta 160; 

characteristics of S. 162®bhagavata 
/ 165. 

Silavantas 196. 

Suddh3dvait.a 110. 

Sudras, forms of worship open to S., 
76, 127. 

Sulagava 150. 


Spngarapa 175. 

Sraraana 41. 

Srlcakra 209, 

Sri-NathajI 109. 

Srisampradaya 81. 

Svetadvlpa 8, 44. 

Svetasvatara-Upanisad 151f.,. 157. 

I Samvid 174. 

Saihsara 33. 

Sakhibhava 122. 

Sakhya 57. 

Sariikarsapa 4, 5,11, 12, 14, 17, 18, 55, 
75, 120. 

Saocidananda 92,110. 

Sat 86, 92, 110, 111, 191. 

Satvata 11. 

Sanaka, °sampradSya 93. 

Sariinyasa 21, 22, 27. 

Samayin 209f. 

SSmkhya 19, 20, 21, 36,156; S* doctrines 
mentioned in the Git5 38. 

Satvata (vidhi) 6, 9,10, 56 ; worship¬ 
pers ofVasudeva 9, 11-19; (incar¬ 
nation ) 59. 

Sadakhya 193. 

Sadya 174. 

Sayujya 114. 

Somananda 186. 

Saura 215, 217* 

Skanda 214, 215, 223. 

Sthala 190,191. 

I Sthitaprajna 19. 
i Spandana 175. 

I Sphurti 207. 

! Smarta 50n. 

SvSdhyayana 56. 

| Hara 150,152. 

Hari6, 10, 11. 
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Aborigines, the influence of their beliefs 
on Indian religions 163, 177, 205. 

Ahirs 52. 

AivySonghen 219. 

Alvar 69, 70. 

Banjig 197. 

Brahmanism, revival of, 71, 203. 

Buddhism 3,10,12, 19, 22, 34, 41. 

Caste differences, ignoration of, 100, 
118, 213, 

Christian influence on Indian religions, 
53, 54, 80. 

Coins of Kaniska 215. 

Cosmogany ( Sakta) 207. 

DevSram 200. 

Dualistio philosophy, ( Vaisnava ) 104, 
106 ; ( Saiva ) 181. 

Ecstasy, religious 92,113, 120, 121. 

Founders, as historinal personages of 
some Vaisnava and Saiva seots 14, 
15,171,172, 173, 183, 184,189, 190. 

Gates engraved with sculptures 57f. 

Henotheism 2. 

Idolatry and non-idolatry 66, 78, 82, 
104, 105,127,128, 131. 

Incarnation 3, 9, 13, 21; evolution of 
monotheism out of polytheism 17,205, 
206, 215, 216 ; I. and identification of 
two gods 57 ; I. of Vispu 58, 59. 

Jainism 3, 10, 12,19, 22. 34, 41. 

Jatakas 54. 

Kusti 219. 

Magi = Maga 219J. 

MayS doctrine, its rejection 72, 81, 87. 

Mirro = Mihira 220. 

Miraculous powers, their attainment 
176, 180, 182. 

Mithra 220. 

Monism and pluralism, ( Vaisnava ) 
72,81,82, 89, 90, 91, 141f ; monism 
denounced by the Vaispavas 144; 
( Saiva) 181,195. 


Padigam 200. 

PanoamsSli 197. 

Pantheism, Rgvedio 29, 224-30. 

Persian Sun-God 221, 224. 

Phallic worship 163. 

Physioai attributes of God (Vaispava) 
90n, 111, 112. 

Pippal tree, universe oompared to the, 
33. 

Priests, worldly life of, 116,117. 

Ramaini of Kablr 99f. 

Religion of devotion ( bhakti ), in the 
NSrayapIya 9 ; its early formulation 
in the Gita 10,11; as old as PSpini 
12 ; VSsudeva as the promulgator of 
the R. 13, 24, 28, 39, 40, 107, 108, 
139-141; open to the Sadras 42, 76,93. 

Religious seots, in the fourth century 
B. C. 3; founder of new R. 18; 
ekantika 7, 8,10,19; principle of unity 
in all of them 21, 25, 26; toleration 
27 ; spiritual theistic 104. 

Renunciation 35. 

Rites, their performance without desire 
19, 86; condemned 118,129, 135, 141. 

Sacrifice, animal ( discouraged ) 7’, 10; 
its inefficacy felt by the people 1.10, 

/ 27, 42. 

Saivism, early beginnings of 145f. ; 
and Vaispavism 151 ; linga wor¬ 
ship 163f.; influence of the beliefs 
of the aborigines on S. 164 ; Siva 
worshippers 166-169 ; the fourteenth 
as the sacred day in S. 168 ; the 
( human ) founder of S. 171, 172; its 
characteristics 175, 176 ; eschatology 
178, 179 ; Kasmir 183f.; diksa ceremo¬ 
nies 189, 197 ; in the Dravida oountry 
200 . 

Salvation (nirvapa, raukti),in the Upa- 
nijsads 2,156 ; the early Vasudevism 
32, 33 ; the BhagavadgitS 36, 37, 40, 
41; in the PSncarStra system 54;. 
according to Ramanuja 76; Madhva 
85; in the GopSla-Krspa cult lllf. ; 
according to Caitanya 121; TukSrSma 
138f.; with the : Saivas 175,176,186, 
197 . 
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Spinoaa 225f, 

Sun-worship 215, 216, 221* 

Tenkalai 78, 93. 

Theism, Hindu 224, 230. 

Vatjakalai 78. 

Vaispavism, constituents of the later 
forms of V. 49; its development from 
the fourth to the eleventh century 60; 
philosophic ground work of V. 71-81, 
SBihkhya influences on V. 74; V. 
and Sariikara’s VedSntism 76; its 
attitude towards the Sildras 94,103, 


105, 126,127; emotionalistio develop¬ 
ment of V. 117; its debasement 122; 

V. and £aivisra 151. 

VedSntism and Theism 224-228. 

Waters called Nar5s 42. 

Worship, mystic modes of 56, 66; W. of 
VSsudeva 56; of Hari 57; Vaispava 
78; in the GopSla-Krspa cult 114f,; 

W. of the phallus 163; W. of the 
' pudenda 181, 208f. 

Zarathushtra =s Jarasasta 219. 


III. LIST OF SECTARIAN WORKS CONSULTED. 


Adhy5tmar3mSyar>a 67. 

ArthapaScaka 75, 77. 

AryavidySsudhakara 109nl. 

GovardhanaprSkatyaki VSrtS 109n2. 
GaurSogaoarita 121n 
GranthamSlikSstotra 87n. 
Grantha-SSheb 130f. 

JnSnamrtasSra ( sarhhitS ) 57. 

Tattvatraya 74n3, 75n5. 

Da^aslokl 89f. 

DharraaparlksS 64. 

NSradapancarStra ( sariihita ) 57, 123. 
PafloaratrasaThhita 54, 144. 
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Lecture I. 


General Laws guiding the development of Language ; 

THE DIFFERENT STAGES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF SANSKRIT. 

The occasion that brings us here together to-day is the first of 
its kind in the history of this University.. Hitherto the Univer¬ 
sity of Bombay has been merely an Examining Board. But this 
day witnesses the beginning of an attempt to discharge another 
and a more important function of such an institution. The main 
idea of a University is that it is a body of men devoted to 
learning, and engaged in acquiring knowledge and disseminating 
it. A country that has no such bodies of men occupies but a low 
position in the intellectual scale of the world, and contributes 
little to the general advancement of mankind in knowledge. But 
a devotion to learning implies sacrifice of worldly interests, and 
the poverty of learned men has become proverbial. To enable 
persons, therefore, to apply themselves to the pursuit of knowledge 
with undivided attention, there exist in connection with such 
institutions certain appointments tenable for life called prolessor- 
ships or fellowships, endowed by the enlightened liberality of 
private individuals or of the government of the country. 

India and the Bombay University are no exception to the 
general rule. In other times learning flourished in the country 
under the fostering care of its innumerable princes and chiefs, 
as well as rich merchants. Though in the words of the poet, Sri 
and Sarasvatl are, in a sense, constantly hostile to each other, it 
is Sri alone at all times and in all countries that can support 
Sarasvatl, and enable her to live and grow. Hence it is impossi¬ 
ble that the Bombay University should rise to the dignity of a 
seat of learning without such a provision as is found necessary in 
more advanced countries. India cannoiL take her place among 
the intellectual nations of the West, and compete with them in 
the advancement of knowledge unless her Universities discharge 
their proper function, unless we have professorships in connection 
with them for the cultivation of science, philosophy, history and 
philology. 

31 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV. \ 
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But we may be told that an Indian does not care for knowledge 
for its own sake, and it is only as a means of worldly advance¬ 
ment that he enters the University at all, and, as soon as he takes 
his degree, he flings away Ms books, and no more troubles himself 
with the several branches of knowledge to which he was intro¬ 
duced while within the walls of his college. ’The reproach is 
true, as Well as untrue. It is true if it is meant that since the 
first school or college was opened by our Government we have 
had very few or none among us who have devoted themselves to 
thfe pursuit of knowledge. But if what it is intended to assert is 
that a love of knowledge or learning and an unselfish devotion to 
it are foreign to the nature of a Hindu, it is altogether untrue. 
Those ponderous tomes which adorn the library of the Sanskrit 
student and those innumerable pustakas in the Sarasvatl Bhanda- 
rfls scattered throughout the country tell a different tale. But in 
this, as in other matters, the circumstances in which our virtues 
have grown up and are exercised, are not the circumstances in 
which we are expected to display them, and fail to do so. Love 
of learning is ingrained in the very nature of the Hindu, but the 
legitimate object of this feeling is Sanskrit literature. A know¬ 
ledge of English and of English literature and philosophy is, in 
the first instance, sought for only for its practical benefits. A 
Hindu would not send his son to an English School if he could 
help it. A very powerful motive for the pursuit of learning, the 
respect of the society in which one lives, is also wanting in the 
case of the so-called educated Indian. A S&strl or Pandit is 
esteemed and treated with respect and consideration by his 
countrymen; the English-knowing Indian may be feared if lie 
holds some Government appointment, but if none, he enjoys no 
consideration. The very word vidvan or ‘learned’ is grudged him 
by the orthodox Hindu. In one branch of learning, however, viz. 
Sanskrit, an English-knowing Indian may meet with appreciation 
and esteerp at the hands of the learned in Europe. That is a 
subject in which he may successfully compete with his European 
brother, and in which he has peculiar advantages which the latter 
does not possess. Among his own countrymen he will find 
sympathy only if he has studied Sanskrit exactly in the old way, 
tut ev^u ip this cpse fiis heterodoxy, which is the result of his 
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English education, would stand in the way. But there are indi¬ 
cations that a more sympathising and appreciating body of men 
is growing about us, and the circle will go on widening as educa¬ 
tion advances. In this, as in other matters, there are hbpes that 
our countrymen will, in the course of time, chiefly through the 
agency of Government education, adapt themselves to theii 
circumstances; and the Hindu’s inherent love of learning will 
gradually extend and engraft itself on the branches of knowledge 
to which he has been newly introduced by the European. 

But enoouragement and support are essentially needed , and, 
taught by our ancient tradition, we naturally look up for these, 

in the first instance, to our Government. Hitherto it has con¬ 
fined -its endeavours to the education of its subjects, a thing which 
was never before done by any Indian prince, and for which 

it has the strongest claims on the gratitude of the Indians. But 
what Indian princes have all along done, viz., the extension of 
support and patronage to men of learning, and thus enabling 
them to prosecute their studies, has not yet attracted the attention 
of our Government, probably because they thought the time had 
not come for it. Next, it is the duty of those of our countrymen, 
who enjoy princely fortunes, to encourage the growth and advance¬ 
ment of learning among their countrymen. Now the best and 
most effectual way, in which learning can thus be encourged 
and patronized by all who have the means, is by iounding Uni¬ 
versity professorships to be held for life. A beginning, however, 
has been made, and for it we are indebted to the friends of the 
late Rev. Dr. Wilson, and to the good old Doctor himself. For, 
whep his friends raised up the sum and expressed to him their 
intention to present it to him, he declined to receive it uncondi¬ 
tionally, and, contenting himself with only a life interest in it, 
proposed that they should hand it over to the University, and 
found a philological lectureship. It is in virtue of the advice l?e 
thus gave that we meet here to-day. I only regret that the 
Syndicate was not able to secure the services of an abler man, 
and that the duty of inaugurating the Wilson Lectureship, and, 
I may say, the new phase on which the University is entering, has 

devolved on me. ^ „ 

* * * * 

The subject on which th e lectures are to be delivered this 
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year is the Sanskrit, and the Prakrit languages derived from it. 
Sanskrit is the language of the religion, law, philosophy, and 
poetry of the Hindus; and all their ancient and most revered 
books on these subjects are written in that language. Even at 
the present day the language we use in our daily prayers and 
in the performance of our various religious rites is Sanskrit; 
learned men carry on their disputations in Sanskrit, and now 
and then we meet with new poems written in that language. 
Prakrit is a general name given to certain dialects in which 
we find some old books written; and in ordinary Hindu usage 
the term is extended to the vernaculars we speak. Marathi, 
Gujarati, and the various other idioms spoken in Northern India 
are Prakrits. The wording of the subject as laid down in the 
calendar implies that Sanskrit is the more primitive of these, and 
that the Prakrits are derived from it. Our business, therefore, is 
, to trace the history of Sanskrit, to observe how from the very 
earliest form in which it is presented to us in the existing litera¬ 
ture of the language, it gradually developed or was corrupted 
into the modern vernaculars. The Sanskrit which we know of as 
such is not now the spoken language of any part of India or of 
the world. It is simply preserved in books, and is used by the 
learned. But if the Marathi, Gujarati, and the rest show un¬ 
mistakable signs of having been derived from this language, it 
must have been at one time spoken generally by our ancestors ; 
and in being handed down from generation to generation it has 
undergone various modifications and changes, until we have now 
come to speak it as we do. But of this more hereafter. 

India may justly claim to be the original home of scientific 
philology. In one of the most ancient Sanskrit books, the 
Sarhhita of the Black Yajurveda, there are distinct indications of 
the dawn of linguistic study. 1 The Brahmanas of the Vedas, 

l ari^qo?n^rncr5% 

^ uf nsrnrr fvr 

offffnrr Speech was once inarticulate and undistinguished ( into its 

parts). Then the gods said to Indra, ‘Distinguish our speech into parts.’ 
He said, ‘I will ask a gift of you, let Soma be poured into one cup for me 
and Vayu together.* Hence Soma is poured into one cup for Indra and 
Vayu togerher. Then Indra g »ing into its midst distinguished it. Hence 
distinct speech is now spoken, Tait, Sarhhita VI. 4 T 7, 
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which rank next to the Samhitas, and even the Taittirlya 
Samhita itself, the composition of which differs in no particular 
from its Brahmana, are full of etymological explanations of words 
though often they are fanciful 1 . One Acarya followed another, 
and they all carefully observed the facts of their language, and 
laid down the laws they could discover. They studied and com¬ 
pared the significations and forms of words, observed what was 
common to them, separated the constant element from that 
which was variable, noticed the several changes that words 
undergo in different circumstances, and by such a process of 
philological analysis completed a system of grammar and 
etymology. In the Nirukta, Yaska, whose exact date we do not 
know, but who must have flourished several centuries before 
Christ, lays down correct principles of the derivation of words. 
The last of the grammarian Aaaryas were Panini, Katyayana, 
and Patanjali. The Prakrit dialects which sprang from Sanskrit 
were next made the subject of observation and analysis. The 
laws of phonetic change or decay in accordance with which 
Sanskrit words become Prakrit were discovered and laid down. 
The Sanskrit and non-Sanskrit elements in those languages were 
distinguished from each other. This branch of philology also 
was worked up by a number of men, though the writings of one 
or two only have come down to us. 

In this condition Sanskrit philology passed into the hands of 
Europeans. The discovery of Sanskrit and the Indian grammati¬ 
cal system at the close of the 18th century led to a total revolu¬ 
tion in the philological ideas of Europeans. Before this time 
there was hardly a scientific treatment of linguistic facts, etymo¬ 
logical analysis was scarcely known, and philological speculation 
had not emancipated itself from the trammels of religion. The 
Jews were the chosen people of God, and hence their language, 
the Hebrew, was the most original of all languages, and all 
others were derived from it. This wa^ the belief of European 
scholars, as that of the orthodox Pandit at the present day is that 
Sanskrit is the primitive language, and all others are corruptions 

1 The Ait. Brahmana rives the etymology of ( HI. 9 ), of*rrgqr (HI. 23), 
of snpqrr ( VII. 13 ) ; the Tait. SamhitS, of *T£ (I. 5. 1 ), of $3T ( II. 4.1, and 
ir. 5. 2) ; the Tait. Brahmana, of3f*ar ( I. 1. 5 ). of?T$TSr (II. 7. 18 ) 
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of it; though, however, the Pandit has an excuse in the fact that 
the languages he generally hears spoken about him have really 
sprung from Sanskrit. But several circumstances had about this 
time prepared Europe for independent thought in philology, and 
Sanskrit supplied the principles upon which it should be con¬ 
ducted and determined the current in which it should run. The 
languages of Europe, ancient and modern, were compared with 
Sanskrit and with each other. This led to comparative philology 
and the classification of languages, and a comparison of the words 
and forms in the different languages led scholars into the seorets 
of the growth of human speech, and the science of language was 
added to the list of existing branches of knowledge. The progress 
made within about fifty years is marvellous, and affords a striking 
instance of the intellectual activity of the Europeans. In the 
cultivation of philology and the elaboration of this new science, 
the Germans, of all other nations, have been most prominent, and 
have done by far the greater portion of the work. The more 
limited field of Prakrit philology with which we are here con¬ 
cerned has not been left uncultivated. Pali, the earliest of the 
Prakrit dialects, is almost as much studied in Europe as Sanskrit. 
We have editions of Pali texts by Tumour, a Ceylon Civilian, 
and a Danish scholar, Fausboll; and of a Native Grammar by 
Kaccayana, by M. Senart, a Frenchman ; an original treatise on 
this subject by Clough, and a very useful Dictionary by the late 
lamented Professor Childers.' The derivation of the language 
from Sanskrit forms the subject of an essay by the great French 
scholar, M. Burnouf, and the equally great German scholar, 
Professor Lassen. There are notices of the Prakrit dialects in 
one of Colebrooke’s essays and in the preface to Professor 
Wilson’s Hindu Theatre. Lassen also wrote a book entitled 
Institutiones Lingum Pracraticae, based upon the grammatical 
works of native writers, and upon the Prakrit passages occurring 
in the Sanskrit dramatic plays. Professor Weber, whose industry 
and comprehensive grasp are admirable, has published an 


1 This lecture was written in 1877 and revised in 1878. It will be necessary 
for the reader to remember this in going over this short sketch. Many and 
valuable additions to Pali publications have been made since then, espe¬ 
cially by the Pali Text Society. 
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elaborate analysis of tlie language and contents of a Jaina reli¬ 
gious work in Prakrit entitled the Bhagavatl, and of the language 
of a collection of Prakrit songs by Hala, together with an edition 
and translation of the work. Dr. Cowell has brought out a nice 
edition of the Prakrta-Prakasa by Yararuci; and Dr. Muir, whose 
works are so valuable to the student, devotes a large portion of 
his second volume of the “ Sanskrit Texts 97 to Prakrit philology 
in which he gives his own views and a summary of those of other 
scholars. In Ceylon, Mr. D’Alwis has published a work on the 
Pali, and in India, an edition of the Prakrit Grammar of Krama- 
dlsvara has been published in the Bibliotheca Indica, and of 
that of Hemacandra in Bombay by a Jaina priest with the 
assistanace of a Sastri 1 . The modern vernaculars have not yet 
succeeded in attracting the attention of the learned in Europe. 
Essays on some points of vernacular philology by Professor 
Hoernle, of Jayanarayan’s College, Benares, have appeared 
in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society. But the most 
important work on this subject that has yet appeared is Mr. 
Beames s Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Lan¬ 
guages. Two volumes have been published, and the third 
and last is expected. 2 3 Mr. Beames has brought his subject 
down to the pronoun; and the forthcoming volume will treat 
of the verb. Dr. Trump in his valuable Grammar of the 
Sindhi language compares the grammatical forms existing 
in the several vernaculars, and recent grammarians of Guja¬ 
rati and Marathi have made attempts in some cases [ to trace 
the grammar of these languages from the Sanskrit through 
the Prakrit. A Gujarati Sastri, named Vrajalal, has ‘written a 
useful little tract on the history of his vernacular.* But upon 
the whole, it must.be acknowledged that vernacular philology is 
still in a state of infancy, and a great deal of what has been 
written is unsatisfactory. 

1 Since this was written Dr. Pisckel’s edition of Heraacandra’s Prakrit 
Grammar and his elaborate contribution to the Grundriss der Arisclied 
Philologie have be eh published, besides several other minor works. 

2 Since published. 

3 Hoernle s Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian Languages, Kellogg’s 
Hindi Grammar, Grierson’s Linguistic Survey of India have, ambng otbdrs, 
b^n published since thetj. 
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Before I proceed to the subject in hand, it is necessary that 
should trace some of the laws of the development and growth of 
language, as I shall have occasion to refer to them frequently in 
the course of these lectures. Suppose a person wishes to express 
the idea in a village , and the only means at-his command are 
the roots and independent words in a language such as the 
Sanskrit. Now the word which expresses a village is STITT, and 
another which signifies the interior is srw. By joining the two 
together in such an expression as ITTOTTW he conveys the idea the 
interior of , or in, a village. Now this word JTW is pronounced 
or WGi by persons who have either not been taught to pro¬ 
nounce it properly or are not sufficiently careful to do so. This 
again is reduced to or Trrur and thence to tti? or *Tf, and ulti¬ 
mately to ttt or it In this manner ittotiw becomes urn Hi or urrrft, 
which, as you know, are the forms of Gujarati, Sindhi and Hindi 
locative. In this condition its origin is forgotten by the speakers, 
and becomes simply a termination signifying in the interior . 
Again, if a man wants to speak of one who makes a pot and has 
not got a word to express the idea, he naturally puts together the 
words pot and maker , and uses the compound 

After a time, by faulty pronunciation, the goes out and the 
word is reduced to apuro In the same way, as before, the persons 
who use the word fF«nr have no consciousness that they are 
putting together two words, one of which means a pot and the 
other maker ; but the syllable 3TTT becomes with them a simple 
termination which signifies the doer of the thing expressed by 
the base. We thus see that these two very general terminations 
were originally independent words, and that in the course of 
time they lost that character. If you examine those forms which 
constitute the declensions and conjugations of any language you 
may happen to know, you will find that these also have originated 
in the same way. When, our remote ancestors wished to say 
I now do , they put together & do, 3 now , and fn /, and said 
afterwards changed for the sake of euphony to In the 

same way ^TOlrT means do now he ^5'd'^ do now he ( and ) thou, 
H, being a corruption of TO a pronoun signifying ihou> and 
do now thou. Or they expressed present time by using a pronoun 
equivalent to here or this and said 5fT*ricT know here he , the 3T 
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being the same as that we find in the forms 3^, 3^*, shirrs;, &c. 
and signifying something that is near. In this manner we are 
able to trace the original signification of a good many of these 
forms, but since after their invention they are more or less 
corrupted, it becomes a difficult matter to do so in all cases. Still, 
we know enough to be able to lay it down as certain that this is 
the mode in which all our grammatical forms have originated. 
When a language is in that condition in which grammatical 
relation is expressed by such compounds consciously formed, and 
both parts of the compound can be used independently, it is said 
to be in the analytic stage. The change of to RT or it, or of 
to 3TTT, or of to t&Z or <T: is what is called phonetic decay. 
Though this is usually spoken of in censure as curruption, it is 
the means by which a language leaves the analytic stage and 
develops. The words forming the compound grow together, both 
being altered in the process, and the original sense of the latter is 
forgotten. It is this circumstance that renders phonetic change 
possible, for, if those who speak the language always used the 
two wvt'ds in the compound with a conscious desire to express 
their joint sense, such a corruption would not take place. Phonetic 
decay reduces the latter portion to a mere termination, and thus 
a language arrives at what is called the synthetic stage. All the 
dead Aryan languages, and most of the living ones also, are in 
the synthetic condition, while the Chinese is said to be in the 
analytic stage. 

Phonetic decay or corruption is a process that is constantly 
going on in a living language. At some stages of its history it 
is very rapid and at others slow. It sometimes wholly transforms 
words. Its causes are deeply ingrained in human nature itself. 
Language is not the end and aim of human life; it is simply an 
instrument of communicating thought, and the matter of thought 
is always more important than the expression. The utterance 
of a word implies an effort. We have to force the breath through 
the windpipe, check or compress it at; different points in its 
passage through the mouth, and then let it off. The glottis or the 
opening of the windpipe, and the tongue and the various parts of 
the mouth are our organs of speech, and an innumerable variety 
of sounds may be produced by their means. In pronouncing 
32 [ R.G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV. J 
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certain letters the glottis must be stretched or expanded, 
while in the case of others it is contracted, which is its more 
natural condition. The breath which comes out when it is 
expanded is called svasa or simple unintonated breath by the 
old Indian Philologists. But when the glottis is contracted, and 
the breath is intonated by the vibration of the vocal chords, it 
becomes what is called nada , i, e ., tone or intonated breath. 
Simple breath is the material cause of the hard consonants, and 
the intonated breath of the soft, and of the vowels. When nada 
is forced out and allowed to pass away without being obstructed, 
we pronounce vowels, and when both svasa and nada are 
obstructed at different parts of the mouth, the sounds that are 
formed are consonantal. Hence a consonant cannot be 
pronounced by itself ; it is only when the touching organs 
are separated, and the air allowed to pass through any one 
of the vowel positions, that the sound is produced. 

When the intonated breath is let off through the rounded lips, 
it forms and with the lower lip a little further off, while if 
the lips completely touch each other, and the breath is thus 
obstructed in its passage, we have % which, with a greater force 
of respiration, becomes and when it is partly sent into the 
nose, it assumes the form of % If the svasa is in the same condi¬ 
tion as nada when it forms % and we have ^ and When 
these two kinds of breath are shut up by the tip of the tongue 
forming a complete contact with the root of the upper teeth, we 
have % and When the contact is effected higher up 

and the forepart of the tongue is made into a curve, we have 
<y, Wf and % If the middle of the tongue is brought near the 
palate, nada passing through the intervening space forms the 
vowel W ; and when the tongue is a little further off and the 
mouth more open, we have ; while if there is complete contact, 
the two kinds of breath give us ST, and 3^ as before. 

When the root of the tongue touches the lower skirt of the palate, 
we have similarly % u;, and If the intonated breath is 
allowed to pass away when the mouth is in its natural position 
with the lips open, we have the vowel 3T, and, with greater force 
of breath, the aspirate ?r. The vowel portion of 3fT and differs 
from 3* in the whole lower part of the mouth being brought closer 
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to the upper in pronouncing it, while in pronouncing srr the two 
parts of the mouth are more widely apart; so that the vowel 
sound involved in ^ is the closest, 3Tr, the most open. The diph¬ 
thongs and aft are a? 4- y and ar + ¥ pronounced hastily. In 
pronouncing fche semi-vowels the organs are brought very close 
to each other, but do not form a complete contact; so that the 
breath is compressed and not shut up, Still, like the mutes, they 
cannot be pronounced without separating the organs. We 
pronounce a; whep we bring the two lips and the ends of the 
upper teeth into close proximity, and it thus corresponds to the 
vowel S’; for n; the position is the same as that for f, the proxi¬ 
mity only being greater; while is formed a little above the 
dental position by emitting the breath by the sides of the tip of 
the tongue, and T a little below the cerebral. The sibilants 3X, 
and m are continuous sounds made by letting off the svasa or 
simple breath with the same force as in the case of the hard 
aspirates and through the space between the middle of the tongue 
and the palatal, cerebral, and dental or dento-palatal positions 
brought as near to each other as in pronouncing vowels. 

You will thus see how minute and laborious these operations 
are. The difficulty is increased when we have to pronounce two 
or more consonants together. We have first to put the organs of 
speech into one position, and immediately afterwards into another, 
without leaving the first. Accurate pronunciation therefore 
requires great effort, and since, according to an observation of 
Locke, labour for labour’s sake is against nature, the tendency 
always exists of making as little effort as is consistent with the 
necessity of making oneself understood. Hence IPS’ is transformed 
to m i. e. only the quantity of breach necessary to pronounce ST 
is let off, and the effort of forming a complete and close contact 
is saved ; becomes <£3^3***, and thence and where 

also you will see that the contact is avoided ; scJ becomes 3rnr t in 
which case we find that the effort involved in the change from 
ope position of the vocal organs to another is economized, though 
the pressure which fche organs exert upon each other in the 
pronunciation of a conjunct continues the same, i. e. we have 
a conjunct as before, but the two members are assimilated. Thi» 
is further changed to 3TFT in which the pressure is avoided, but 
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the shortening of the time which this would involve is obviated 
by lengthening the preceding vowel. This tendency to phonetio 
decay is so powerful that if not counteracted it would in the 
short space of a few generations render a language entirely 
unintelligible to its former speakers. Children, in their first 
essays at speech, often mispronounce words, and if they were left 
to themselves, the language of a country would undergo very- 
great transformation in a short time. But at home and in schools 
they are taught to speak the language of their parents correctly, 
and this result is averted. Education, therefore, is an agency 
which arrests the progress of decay. Another check is afforded 
by the necessity of making oneself intelligible. If a man is care¬ 
less about his language, he will not be understood. He has there¬ 
fore necessarily to endeavour to speak as other people do. The 
feeling of society is also arrayed against the corruption of a 
language. The speech which does not approach the received 
standard is branded as vulgar. The tendency to corruption is 
greatly diminished when a language comes to have a literature. 
Some races are very careful about their speech, and preserve it in 
a comparatively pure condition ; there are others which corrupt 
it greatly. But even in the case of the former, accidents in its 
history may transform the idiom considerably. If one race comes 
in contact with another, and gives it its language, it is sure to be 
greatly corrupted. The alien race cannot catch the pronunciation 
properly, or its vocal organs may be naturally so constituted or 
its previous vocal habits may be of such a nature as to render 
the sounds of the language difficult or impossible to be imitated. 
If there were no schools and colleges for teaching English to us, 
we should corrupt the language of our rulers so greatly as to 
Tender ourselves perfectly unintelligible to them. The native 
sentry’s challenge for “ who comes there ? ” would be a 

puzzle to the scientific philologist. 

The grammatical terminations which are oftener used than 
any particular words suffer the most by this process of decay, 
and after a time they are confused with eaoh other or dropped 
away. When a language is reduced to this condition, it has to 
fall back upon the expedient with which it started, and tack on 
certain words or particles to its nouns and verbs to express the 
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relations which the old terminations denoted, and thus the analy- 
tic state returns. But the old process goes on again, and these 
words in their turn assume the character of terminations. Some¬ 
times along with a case-form there exists in the language another 
expression conveying the same sense. When the former goes 
out of use the latter takes its place, or sometimes the latter drives 
out the former. The modern vernaculars have had to resort to 
this process of reconstruction in a great measure, and, as in the 

older languages, it has already become difficult in several cases 

to trace the origin of the forms. For instance, in Sanskrit the 
termination which expresses future time is nr, and when it is 
applied to the root 3[T to give, we have ft he will give. This 

jqj- ig very likely a compound of the root to be and UT to go, so 
that the contrivance the early Aryans had recourse to, to express 
futurity, was to attach to a soot two others-expressive of going-to 
be ; WW therefore originally meant he goes to be giving, i. e. 
he does not give, but will give since he goes to do it. Now this 
in the derived dialects becomes first then 

Xmt. *m, TO, *nr and * in order. Phonetic corruption has 
thus reduced this form to afTf or 't, and that for the present tenge 
I give has also assumed the same appearance. There is thus no 
distinction between them; wherefore, to express future time, our 
languages have had recourse to a variety of expedients which I 
shall endeavour to explain in their proper place. The Hindi, 
however, has hit upon the same that was used by our early 
ancestors, and distinguished futurity by adding to this shrunken 
form the past participle of m to go, which is T, changed to UT 
by combining the vowels, and thus ^*TT, the form of the future, 
signifies literally, gone that he (may) give. 

Another phenomenon constantly observable in the history of 
the growth of a language is the use of false analogies. Thus 
in Sanskrit the root % to hear takes the augment 3 in the Present 
and three other tenses or moods," and the Sanskrit of he hears is 
STortfjt. Now in the course of time people forgot that this termi¬ 
nation was used in these tenses alone, and extended it to the 
Future, the past participle, and other derivatives, so that in the 
Pali and the Prakrits the root itself became lwr=5|or instead of sg. 
This root has descended to most of the modern dialects in this 
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same form. In the same way aft to buy became %or, to know, 
5^- to lcnow, g j-${ and so on. All these exist in the verna¬ 
culars so augmented. In the same way, though V& is conjugated 
in Sanskrit by adding g - to the base according to the rule of the 
eighth conjugation, and forms &c., in Prakrit it is 

conjugated according to the rule of the first or the tenth which 
are generalised, and has srr? or qjfc This arises from the same 
sort of mistake that children commit, when, for instance, 
from the analogy of uv# from UT, T5# from &c., they use mr# 
from though the correct Karachi form is and you may 
remember such expressions as “ I knowed ” and “ you was ” that 
Dickens puts into the mouth of his lower characters. The Pali 
and the Prakrits are full of such formations. This law may be 
called the law of false analogies or of the generalisation of 
grammatical forms, or formal generalisation, and the effect of it 
is to do away with anomalies and introduce simplicity in a 
language. It springs from the same causes as phonetic decay, 
viz. the economisation of effort, and its operation is restricted also 
by the same causes as those which arrest the progress of phonetic 
corruption. 

Hitherto we have been considering the growth or the decay of 
the grammar of a language. But the names of objects constitute a 
very important part of human speech. These are not arbitrary or 
simply conventional, The possibility of mere conventional names 
can exist only under a supposition of men meeting and agreeing 
that they should call such thing by such name. But this implies 
a condition of high social and political development, which in an 
early state of society does not exist, and, in the absence of 
language, cannot exist. The process is very artificial, and would 
hardly be worthy of the intellectual nature of man; and though even 
in a high state of civilisation a language grows, and new names 
spring up, this is not the way in which they do so. The names of 
objects are always expressive of some attribute possessed by those 
objects, gsff the earth is that which is broad, m3 the sun, that 
which shines, the sea that which has water, fg<j father, one 

who protects, daughter, one who milks cows. But you will 
see that these names are not logical definitions, for they have the 
defeot of ativyapti, i. e. are too wide. It is not the earth alono 
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that is broad, nor the snn alone that shines, nor the sea alone that 
has water. But still these things possess these attributes pre-emi¬ 
nently, and hence the terms become restricted to them. What is 
general is thus rendered particular, and the sense of words is, so to 
say, specialized. This process goes on continually in a living 
language, not only in the invention of new names, but often it 
works in a manner to narrow the sense of existing words. Thus, 
etymologically signifies ‘a feeling/ 'a sensation/ thence it is 
restricted in Sanskrit to a particular sensation, that of severe 
pain; but the pre-eminent pain is that experienced in child birth, 
hence the Prakritised form of the word, signifies in Marathi 
that special pain. So, -irfWT in Sanskrit denotes ‘ a female that is 
pregnant ,’ but the Marathi form of the word, is restricted to 
lower animals; rTTT in Sanskrit means‘heat’ generally, but in 
Marathi, and in Gujarati in the form of cTPT, it signifies a parti¬ 
cular kind of heat, viz.‘fev6r’ though the word has not lost its 
general sense; denotes originally ‘the heart/ in modern 
Marathi in the form of ft^TT it signifies ‘courage/ which is a 
quality of the heart, though in old Marathi it preserves its 
original sense; fvrg in Sanskrit means ‘a ball’ generally, but in 
Panjabi and Gujarati in the form of <T<rg- it is restricted to this 
ball of flesh and bones, ‘ the body *; in Sanskrit signifies ‘an 
attendant ’, but in the form of it denotes in the Hindi ‘a pupil 
or disciple’, who, according to Indian custom, is his master's 
close attendant, and in Bengali and the Goanese Marathi, in the 
forms of ^ and 4 a boy ’ or son , who is constantly about his 
parents. Opposed to this is a process which may be called 
generalisation of the sense. Thus the root ut 1 *; originally signified 
‘ looking or searching for a cow ’; it was then extended to any 
kind of ‘ searching \ and lastly in the form of it signifies 

in Marathi ‘ to find ^ originally ‘ the lord of the gods, 7 is in 
Sanskrit used to signify ‘the lord * of any class of beings, such 
expressions as HP#?", usfe &c. being very common ; and a notable 
example of this process is afforded by the word TT3TT which in 
Sanskrit means ‘ a king ’, but, in the forms of TPT or is in the 
modern languages used as a title of distinction, and in Marathi, 
any respectable gentleman not following the priestly occupation, 
and not a man of learning may be called a rav. Sometimes, when 
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means of phonetic corruption a word is reduced to two forms, 
each of the two acquires a distinct sense. Thus, Sanskrit is 
in the modern languages corrupted to f|T H., S., f^r B., and 

in this form it means ‘ an old man. ’ It is also corrupted to 
«T3T H., 5ret S., W5 B., G., and 55 ^ Goan. M. in which form it 

signifies ‘ great, ’ ‘ large, ’ or ‘ more advanced in age In this 
last sense, the termination or T is appended to it ( M. S. 

®r%fr). The Sanskrit word $rnrbecomessjur in the sense of ‘a festival,’ 
in Pali and the Prakrits, but in the sense of * a moment. ’ In 
Marathi is further transformed to mu and in the form of 
also occurs in the old literature and in one of its dialects. 
The Sanskrit gssq** in the form of mao? M., ya<j} H., S., 

G. , P. means bright, clear, pure, hut in the form of M., 

H. , G., P., S., B., it means desolate or waste. This sense it 

acquired by the first process explained above, since a desolate 
land is cleared, purified of its tenants or appurtenances. ^faT 
means in Marathi a dwarf and humpbacked. This last 

word exists in the other languages also, and both are derived 
from the Sanskrit 5£®3T. 

The last phenomenon in the growth of a language which I 
shall notice is the gradual disappearance of words. As men 
advance in knowledge and civilisation, new ideas and modes of; 
thinking arise, and the old ones fall into disuse. And since 
words are the representatives of ideas, new words always come 
in, and the old go out. The changes that the Marathi language, 
for instance, has undergone in this respect since the time of 
Jnanesvara, or the Hindi since the time of Chanda, render the 
older hooks unintelligible to modern readers. There are also 
various other causes. Sometimes, when another language rises 
into importance on account of political circumstances, or when it 
is admired and esteemed by a nation, as Sanskrit is by Hindus, 
a great many words are borrowed from it, and necessarily the 
older ones go out to make room for them, or disappear because 
they are regarded as vulgar. The opening of an intercourse 
with a foreign nation brings about the same result. These causes 
account in a great measure for the fact that so many words in 
our languages have become obsolete. Jnanesvcra’s Prakrit WW 
had to make room for the Sanskrit iraisf, for and qr? for 
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STPJ; and the word STKR has well-nigh supplanted the old , as 
ffrr has done srr^rr, which itself must once have driven out such 
a word as STTOr or 3TTW, the Prakrit forms of 3TT5TT and 3TT%$r. 


The languages of the civilised nations of the world have been 
divided into three families, the Aryan or Indo-European, the 
Semitic, and the Turanian. The first comprises the Indian branch, 
consisting of Sanskrit, Pali and the Prakrits, and the modern 
Vernaculars of Northern India and of Ceylon ; the Iranic branch 
consisting of Zend, the sacred language of the Parsis, the Pehlevi 
and the other cognate dialects; the Hellenic or the Greek branch, 
comprising the languages of Ancient Greece and its modern 
representatives; the Italic branch, consisting of the Latin and 
the cognate ancient languages of Italy and the dialects derived 
from Latin, the Italian, the French and the old Provencal, the 

Spanish, the Portuguese, and the Wallachian; the Keltic or the 
language of those Kelts or Gauls that so often figure in Roman 
history, and distinguished into two varieties, the Kymric, now 
spoken in Wales and in the Province of Brittany in France, and 
the Gaelic, spoken in the Isle of Man, the Highlands of Scotland, 
and Ireland; the Lithuanian and Slavonic, comprising the 
languages of Lithuania, Russia, Bulgaria, and of the Slavonic 
races generally; and the Teutonic branch, consisting of the Scandi¬ 
navian group, i. e. the languages of Sweden, Norway, Iceland, 
and Denmark, of the High German i. e. the old and the present 
language of Germany, and of the Low German, which comprised 
the old Anglo-Saxon and the other languages spoken on the 
coasts of Germany, the modern representatives of which are the 
English, and the dialects spoken in Holland, Friesland, and the 
North of Germany. The second family comprises the Hebrew, 
the Arabic, the Chaldee, the Syriac, the Carthaginian, and the 
cognate and derived languages ; and the third, the Turkish and 
the languages of the Mongolian tribes. To this last family the 
dialects spoken in Southern India are also to be referred. The 
Zend approaches Sanskrit the most, hut the affinities of this 
latter with Greek and Latin are also very striking, and such as 
to convince even a determined sceptic. Sanskrit has preserved 
a greater number of ancient forms than any of these languages, 
hence it is indispensable for purposes of comparative philology. 

33 [ R. G* Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV. j 
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The literature of Sanskrit presents, as ordinarily considered, 
two varieties of the language ; but a third may also, as I shall 
presently endeavour to show, be clearly distinguished. Of these 
the most ancient is that found in the hymns of the Rgveda 
Samhita. These were composed at different times and by different 
Bsis, and were transmitted from father to son in certain families. 
Thus the third of the ten collections, which make up the Sarhhita, 
bears the names of Visvamitra, and the hymns contained in it 
were composed by the great patriarch and his descendants. The 
seventh is ascribed to Vasistha and his family. The composition 
of these hymns, therefore, extended over a long period, the 
language is not the same throughout, and while some of them 
present a variety so close to the later Sanskrit that there is little 
difficulty in understanding them, the style of others is so anti¬ 
quated that they defy all efforts at interpretation, and their sense 
was not understood even by the Rsis who flourished in the very 
next literary period, that of the Brahmanas. Still for our pur¬ 
poses we may neglect these differences and consider the Vedic 
variety of Sanskrit as one. 

The chief characteristics of the Yedic language are these :—It 
contains a large number of words that have become obsolete or 
changed their sense in the later or classical Sanskrit. There is 
a greater variety of verbal derivatives, such as in the sense 
of ‘worthy to be seen, or handsome’, srw &c., abstract 

nouns from the roots srN;, 3T9C &c,, 3T5**; ; something that is pro¬ 
duced \ WC3, zm &c., nouns of agency having a past sense 
( Panini III. 2. 171), which govern an accusative,signifying 
* handsome * or ‘ favour,’ &c. The nominative plural termi¬ 

nation of nouns ending in sr is wm, ( Panini VII. 1. 50), as in 
as well as as in srsrr:; and the instru¬ 

mental plural is-t«n$: or ^r: ( Panini VII. 1. 10). The vowel cases 
of nouns in 3* are often formed by joining the vowels by the 
usual Sarhdhi rules; as or crgTO, accusative singular of ff^; 
JTVcT: and W*:, genitive singulars of "Wg and The instrumental 
singular is made up by affixing 3TT, *TT, or ?^rr, instead of ?rr, as 
*ns*r, 3W, &c. (Panini VII. 1. 39); sometimes of 

other nouns also, as fnsnrr &c. The nominative and voca¬ 

tive dual of masculine and the plural of neuter nouns in ar often 




end in srr? as tow tot* RV ir. 12.4, srfSroT stow 1 

TO RV. L 3. 2; and the instrumental singular of feminine nouns 
in ir is optionally formed by simply lengthening the vowel 
( Panini VII. 1. 39 ), as. TO RV. I. 82. 2. The locative 

singular termination is often dropped, as in tot totto ; or its 3TT 
changed to 3TT, as in *r*T for (Panini VII1. 39 ). The 

Parasmaipada first person plural termination of verbs is *rf% 
( Panini VII. 1. 46 ), as TOT TOW TOi% RV. 1.1. 7, and that of the 
third person plural is often or TO, as 5 % or Other forms 

also admit of this T, as The nr of the Atmanepada termi¬ 

nations is often dropped ( Panini VII. 1. 41 ), as TOT TOT RV. 1.71.9, 
There are eight different forms of the mood called TO, by Panini, 
which has a conditional or subjunctive sense; ^T^rr TO* i ST trr 
3TTTO TOTTO, RV. I. 25.12, * WTO RV. I. 1 . 2. This is lost 
in classical Sanskrit. The several conjugations or ways of 
forming the special tenses do exist, but the roots are not restricted 
to any particular way, being conjugated sometimes according to 
one mode and sometimes according to another ; as TO*. There 
are some instances in which some tenses other than the special 
tenses also admit of the conjugational sign, as Terror, perfect. 
Sometimes guna is substituted before the * of the second person 
plural imperative, though it is a weak termination, as in sjotto. 

The infinitive is formed by adding to roots the terminations 
r^r and to ( Panini III. 4. 9 ), as TO, srfro, fvror, 

These are etymologically the forms of the dative singular 
of such nouns as &c. A few other datives are 

similarly used, as TOT, TTTTOt &c. (Panini III 4.10 ,11 ). The 
accusatives of some nouns are also used as infinitives when 
governed by ^ ( Panini III. 4.12 ), as * * *TTOrdl* 

RV. X. 44. 6 5 also in other places, T%f% 5 ,| Tf TOTOS* RV. VII. 86 . 3. 
The infinitive in classical Sanskrit ends in 3 *, as $ 3 *, which is 
the accusative form of such a noun as <E 3 , the dative of which, 
is one of the forms of the Ved>c infinitive. The potential 
participles are often formed by adding TO, q\ qtnr and ftp" ( Panini 
III. 4.14 ), as ifarr TOTO'T^r T RV. X. 14. 2, * TO TO 3TTTTOf RV. 
VI. 5*6.1, fro^TTO:, ZRcfn. The first two, however, ought properly 
to be considered as infinitives. The absoluiive is sometimes 
formed by the addition of ?ror; as TOTHT, There is such a form m 
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for fsrr ; and suoh others as f?#r and for psiT and qr?Tf 
<1 

occur often. These last, as also the usual or classical absolutives, 
are forms of the instrumental singular of the same nouns, the 
dative and accusative of which are used as infinitives; ?=rnr 
appears also to be an instrumental. There are a great many 
other peculiarities which are noticed by Panini, and which you 
will find collected in the Siddhanta-Kaumudi. One thing, how¬ 
ever, should be borne in mind, that notwithstanding there is 
in these respects a very great difference between the Vedic and 
the classical Sanskrit, they are in the same phonetio stage, i. e. 
the vocal elements of words and letters remain the same. There 
are a few such instances, as mt for TR, and asps; for in which 
the mute has disappeared, leaving only the aspirate element, and 
to these may be added the terminations and for jto; and 
3P?;; but both the original and corrupt forms exist in the Vedas, 
and no general conclusion can be based on these few instances. 
You will hereafter see that the other dialects I shall speak of 
differ greatly from the classical Sanskrit in these respects. The 
following specimen will give you an idea of Vedic Sanskrit — 

l. TlTUT tr WW 3cPT l UTUUfT II 

5>. rrr uT tttu fhfraTTRT irru: i nr pttrtu truu i i 

M. ttt snrfSpr unrr urrof tch# i u 

trr m #ri Tuum i hr hit ii 

?«. R wr? 'jrrarir ^ur: prtrt i 1*1= n 

W. 3PTT t%%rt ufu i ur ii 

IR. *r % s5frgTTi%fT: stut tttt i it eg sttor n 

pt hr w spff f?mur =er w i 11 

These eight verses contain 72 different padas or grammatical 
forms, not counting the prepositions as separate padas. Of these 
19 have become altogether obsolete in classical Sanskrit, and 12 
have changed their significations. This, however, is a specimen of 
one of the more intelligible hymns, but there are a great many 
which contain a much larger proportion of words that have gone 
out of use. It is these obsolete words that constitute the chief 
difficulty of understanding the Vedic hymns. 

1. The use of ^ra; after Uff is unknown to the later dialect, 
that particle being found joined only to the pronoun nNr. The 
preposition *r, though connected with ftwHW, is separated from it 
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by three words. Though the root of this verb is given in the 
Dhatupatha or Panini's list of roots, it has gone out of use. In 
modern Sanskrit we should use instead. is not 

now used in the sense in which it ooours here, though it is 
connected with it. We should use instead. means 

here ‘ day by day ’ ; in classical Sanskrit the word % means 
‘ heaven ’ only. The verse may be translated “ Though we 
who are like subjects break thy law, day after day, 0 divine 
Varuna ! ’’ Varuna is spoken of frequently as a rajan, or king, 
and men are his subjects, with reference to that attribute of his. 

2. gu 1 means ‘ killing ’, or ‘ execution ' in classical Sanskrit, 
but, since ‘ killing ’ qualifies it here, it must mean some such 
thing as a weapon or a blow. 

f '3 is obsolete. mflOTT is a participle of the Perfect of or 
3 Tg\ The form is obsolete; and a verbal form of the root is not 
ordinarily met with, though a word derived from it does occur, 
fcrra also is obsolete. 

“ Do not subject us to the killing blow of the spiteful, nor to 
the wrath of the angry, ” i. e. do not kill us out of spite or wrath. 

5. signifies in later Sanskrit the order of the Ksatriyas or 
the warrior caste. Hare ic is used in the primitive sense of 
1 valour ’, * prowess ’. does not mean * man here, but is used 
in its original sense of manly. 3TT and are separated by a 

word. SOT*: ‘ favour ’ is obsolete. ‘ the reach of sight’, 

‘ visual power ’, has also gone out of use. 

“ When shall we call the brave, manly, and far-seeing Varuna 
hither to favour us? ” 

7. SSfsV: This form of the derived adjective is unknown to 
later Sanskrit. The genitive singular is formed by changing 
i to ftr. 

“ Who knows the path of the birds flying in the air and of 
the boat on the waters. ” /' 

10. “ Enforcing his laws, the powerful Varuna sits down in 
his abode to exercise universal sovereignty.’ 

11. the termination of the accusative plural, is here 
dropped ; OTT is Vedic for ; here also ft is dropped- 
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“ From this place the knowing one sees all secret deeds don 
or to be done.’’ 

12. and tuR*rfc; are forms of or the Vedic subjunctive, 
“ May the powerful God make things easy for us all our days 
and prolong oUr lives.” 

19, Conjugated as a root of the second class, with par as 

the termination of the imperative singular, lengthened for phonetio 
purposes. 

“ O Varuna, hear this my invocation, and now be propitious. 
I call on thee, desirous of protection.” 

The next form of the language is presented to us in the 
Brahmanas of the Vedas, such as the Aitareya of the Rgveda 
and the Satapatha of the White Yajurveda. A great many of 
those peculiar words which we meet with in the hymns, and 
which are so unintelligible have disappeared, the declensions 
have approached the standard of classical Sanskrit, the nomina¬ 
tive plural in , for instance, and the instrumental plural in 
VTW: having gone out of use. The roots have arranged them¬ 
selves definitely under certain conjugations. The subjunctive 
has mostly become obsolete, though such forms as ftmil ( Sat. I. 
4.1.10), and s-Wd ( Ait. II. 11 ) are sometimes met with. The 
roots take those forms of the Aorist that Panini assigns to them, 
and this tense is scrupulously used in the sense mentioned by 
that grammarian. Such terminations as and the various 
modes of forming the infinitive have disappeared, the ordinary 
one in fn; being mostly used ( Ait. IV. 8, VIII. 23 ). The 
language is in most respects the same as that usually called 
classical Sanskrit. It is rich in verbal forms of all tenses and 
moods. There are however a few peculiarities and archaisms. 
There are some antiquated words such as snr ‘an extremity’ 

( Ait. II. 2 ), arifair ‘ a shaft, ’ rrfsrrs^ ‘ a bat ’ (Ait. III. 26 ); 

‘ ultimate referee ’ ‘ one who pronounces a decree \ mthtU 

' prosperous ’, <TfT for fTTfT ( Ait. V. 14 ), rtT ‘ food ’ ( Ait. VIII. 7 ). 
gfaw * powerful ’ (Ait. VIII. 8.23 ), ‘ a destructive instrument, 

flame ( Ait. \ III. 24 ), &c. The dative of feminine nouns is often 
used for the genitive, as rftjvx TT3TT 'UT: ( Ait. VIII. 23 ); 

W:--.'Tfwr?T ; the 5T of the third person singular of the 
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Xttnanepada is sometimes dropped as in the old dialect, as qrftcn 
% (Ait. VII, 16 ); a few roots form their Aorist in 

another manner than that mentioned by Panini, as 3TqT?T «rr 3T*sr 
^rTT: ( Ait. VII. 14 ), where stands for 3rHm?r, % JT 3TTrT 

(Ait. VIII. 23 ) where is for 3^rar^:; the form of the infini- 

•-3^ -a 

tive governed by the word is that which ends in as 
SITg«r:§RTt: ( Ait. VIII. 7 ); and ?lf appears in the form 
of JT*I (Ait. III. 26). In the seventh and eighth Pancikas of the 
Aitareya Brahmana some Gathas or songs are quoted, the 
language of which is more antiquated than that of the body of 
the work. Notwithstanding these irregularities, these Brahmanas 
are the best representatives extant of the verbal portion of that 
language of which Panini writes the grammar, though he did not 
mean these when he spoke of the Bhasa. But nearly the whole 
of that literature which Panini drew from, if he did so at all, has 
perished, or to speak more correctly, there is no portion of the 
extant Sanskrit literature that accurately represents Panini’s 
Sanskrit as regards the verb and the Taddhitas or nominal deri¬ 
vatives. Probably the spoken language of his time formed the 
basis of his grammar. 

The next stage of Sanskrit is presented to us by the work of 
Yaska, whose language appears to be more ancient than that of 
the rest of the non-v r edic literature. We find a good many 
archaic words and expressions in the Nirukta, such as 
‘ proximity,’ JhTSm'-q in the sense of ‘ finding ’ or ‘ observing ’, 
spfq; ‘ signification, ’ *T«TT in the sense of ‘ as to ’, ‘ variety,’ 

‘unable to teach’. ftifSrgT vrsW ‘ invested with 
sovereignty ’, ‘ subordinate ’, sTR^rnr * celibacy ’, &c. There 

are also some technical terms which we do not meet with in 
later works such as * weak terminations ’, TVJM or 

3 W-q ‘ augment ’, ‘a nominal termination ’, &c. After 

the time of Yaska, Sanskrit underwent a peculiar change, for the 
proper understanding of which it is necessary for a time to 
consider the styles in which a man may speak or write. There is 
what may be considered as the fluent or flowing style of speech, 
in which the speaker looks at the actions of men in progress, 
actions in the course of being done or suffered. A man speaking 
or writing in this style will use a verb on every occasion. But a 
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verb may always be analysed into an attribute of the subject and 
the connecting link or copula. When one’s attention is directed 
more to the attribute than to the progress or course of an action, 
one will use verbal nouns or adjectives. Thus instead of 
a man may say instead of T, RR, instead of 

artf srbf instead of TOng m m&r wFamw 

&c. In the same way a verb may be divided into a noun or 
adjective denoting the special action it involves, and a verb 
signifying action generally, as qw, may be analysed Into 
Vfrf* or and qw into w The later Sanskrit and 

the modern Vernaculars are full of such formations. The case 
forms may also be similarly analysed into attributive expressions; 
as Tf^T: : into 5=^?: or THROT into Tra^f^F: 

The mode of thought which gives birth to such forms of expres¬ 
sion leads also to a freer use of compound nouns by means of which 
a whole sentence may be compressed into a small attribute. In 
argumentation the ablative of an abstract noun saves a long 
periphrasis. This may be considered a petrified form of speech, 
and as distinguished from the verbal style it may be called the 
nominal style. In the earliest literature of Sanskrit the fluent 
or verbal style prevailed. Since this rarely admits of attributive 
or nominal expressions, the sentences are short, and the con¬ 
struction easy. Thus, in such books as the Aitareya and Sata- 
patha Brahmanas, we find short sentences, and an abundance of 
verbal forms. Even in the time of Yaska this style prevailed to 
a large extent, and notwithstanding that his book is on a scienti¬ 
fic subject, his language often reminds one of that of the earlier 
works, though he must have written serval centuries afterswards. 
In the time of Panini also verbal forms were in general use, as 
I shall presently attempt to show. Some time after, however, 
the petrified or nominal style began to supplant the other. Some¬ 
how it commended itself to the genius of the Indian Aryas of the 
times, and the very richness and flexibility of Sanskrit, which' 
allows of a root or noun being twisted in a variety of ways to 
suit any sort of construction, greatly facilitated the change. The 
Itihasas, the Puranas, and the metrical Smrtis are written in this 
style. But here it is not carried to such an extravagant extent 
as is done in later writings, in some of which verbal forms are 
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tare and in others long and bewildering compounds are frequent¬ 
ly met with, and the construction is complicated and involved. 
This is the general character of the Sanskrit in which the subse¬ 
quent poetic and dramatic literature is written and if the 
language of a certain author is graceful and easy, and not dull 
and involved, if he does not use long compounds, and writes in a 
more natural style, it is either because his taste is superior to that 
of his contemporaries, or because lie belongs to an earlier period. 

But it was in the field of philosophy, dialectics and exegesis, 
scriptural or grammatical, that this nominal style was greatly 
cultivated and developed. The earliest work of the kind we 
know of is Patanjali’s Mahabhasya on Katyayana's Vartikas or 
notes on Panini’s Sutras. Nearly the whola of the philosophical 
literature of the Sanskrit is written more or less in the style of 
disputation. An Indian author does not lead his readers into the 
processes his own mind has gone through in arriving at the 
doctrines he lays down; in other words, he does not tell us how he 
has come by the opinions he holds, but lays down these doctrines 
and sets forth those opinions and conceives objections that- may 
be raised and answers them. Or before actually stating the true 
doctrine or siddhanta , certain others, more or less opposed are 
stated, and reasons given in support of them (purvapakta ) which 
are, of course, refuted. The MahabhSsya is written in this manner, 
but it differs in a good many respects from later works of the 
kind. Unlike the latter, it gives the very words that an opponent, 
speaking in hi§ own person, may be expected to use. It therefore 
really consists of a series of dialogues, often smart, between 
one who maintains the purvapaksa , and another who lays 
down the siddhanta . Hence, the language is plain and 
simple, and the sentences are short, and such as a man may 
naturally use in ordinary conversation or oral disputation. The 
nominal style, however, as I have ventured to call it, in contra¬ 
distinction to that of the Brahjnanas and also of Yaska, is 
observable; but it has of course not yet degenerated into the 
long compounds and algebraic expressions of modern times, and 
is perfectly natural. In this respect it keeps pace with the 
language of the Itihasas and Smrtis. Vatsyayana's Bhasya on 
Gotama's Nyaya Sutra, and Sabarasv&min's on that of Jaimini, 
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as well as the Bhasyas on some of the sacrificial Sutras, are 
written in the same sort of simple and lively style, though how¬ 
ever they present a further stage in the downward progress. But 
gradually this manner of writing ceased to be used, and the 
philosophical style went on progressing until it has come to be 
what it is now. Samkaracarya’s Bhasya presents it in a middle 
stage. The sentences are much longer than those of the earlier 
writers, the construction is more involved, there is a freer use 
of attributive adjuncts, and the form is that of an essay or a 
lecture, instead of an oral disputation. But the great Acarya's 
style is perspicuous throughout, fluent and charming, and not 
solidified or petrified, as that of later writers is. These latter 
hardly ever use a verb, and of the cases only a few are to be 
met with in their works. The nominative and ablative singular 
prevail, and long compounds are constantly employed. All our 
ideas are thrown into the form of nouns, mostly abstract, and 
even the participles have become rare. This style is the style 
of formulas rather than of discourse. It has reached its climax 
in the works of recent Naiyayikas, but it has been more or less used 
by modern writers in all the Sastras. The movement which began 
with a less frequent use of verbal forms and the employment 
of attributive expressions has thus ended in making Sanskrit 
a language of abstract nouns and compound words. 

I have used the word style in describing this movement, to 
show what important changes in the structure of a language 
may originate from what is in the beginning but a style or 
mode of speaking or writing. If everybody thought and spoke 
about all matters as the Naiyayika does in his own subject, our 
language would be just like his. It would almost have no verbs, 
no participles, and no cases except one or two. But it is not so. 
The movement could not be carried so far in other subjects. 
Hence the real classical Sanskrit is the Sanskrit of the Epics, 
the Puranas, the metrical law-books, the better or earlier speci¬ 
mens of Kavyas or poems and dramatic plays, and of the early 
philosophical or exegetical works. And if we examine this 
literature we shall find that the greater use of attributive or 
nominal forms of expression gradually drove out a large portion 
of the Sanskrit verb, and gave a new character to the language, 
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which may be thuja described r—-Very few verbal forme are used 
besides those of such tenses as the Present and Future $ partici¬ 
ples are frequently met with; the verbal forms of some roots, 
especially of those belonging to the less comprehensive classes, 
have gone out of use, and in their place we often have a noun 
expressive of the special action and a verb expressive of action 
generally ; compound words are somewhat freely employed; and 
a good many of the Taddhita forms or nominal derivatives have 
disappeared, and in their stead we have periphrastic expressions. 
If the treatises of Panini and others had perished, and we had to 
construct a grammar of the Sanskrit from the classical literature 
I have above indicated, our Verb and the Taddhita portion 
would be very meagre. Professor Benfey attributes the condition 
which the language thus assumed to the influence of the Prakrits 
or the spoken vernaculars. But the process appears to me 
perfectly natural, and no such influence need be supposed. The 
change may in some respects be likened to that which rendered 
the Vedic subjunctive and other grammatical forms obsolete in 
the later stage of the language. The Prakrits may have given 
some words to the Sanskrit, but that they should in this manner 
have influenced its grammatical structure is very unlikely. It 
is more natural to suppose that it was the Sanskrit, from which 
the Prakrits evidently sprang, which gave to these latter their 
peculiar character. I shall endeavour to determine the exact 
relation between the Sanskrit and these dialects in the con¬ 
cluding lecture. 

We have thus observed and determined the change that came 
over Sanskrit after the period that elapsed between the Brahmanas 
and Yaska from an examination of the literature itself. But the 
fact is borne witness to by Katyayana, who observed it in his 
time and made it the subject of a few vartikas . Patanjali discusses 
the points raised in the following manner. An objector or 
Pnrmpaksin is introduced, who says : 

PURV. l There exist ( some) words which are not 

used; for instance, 3PT, ftf, *N\ (These are forms of the 

second person plural of the Perfect.) 

The Siddhantin, or the principal teacher, who advocates the 
doctrine that is finally laid down asks :— 
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SID. What if they are not used ? 

PURV. You determine the grammatical correctness of words 
from their being used. Those then that are not now used are not 
grammatically correct. 

SID. What you say is, in the first place, inconsistent, viz., 
that words exist which are not used. If they exist they cannot 
be not used ; if not used, they cannot exist. To say that they 
exist and are not used is inconsistent. You yourself use them 
(utter them) and say (in the very breath ) there are words which 
are not used. What other worthy like yourself would you have 
to use them in order that they might be considered correct (lit, 
What other person like yourself is correct or is an authority in 
the use of words) ? 

PURV.-— 1 This is not inconsistent. I say they exist since those 
who know the Sastra teach their formation by [laying down] 
" rules, and I say they are not used, because they are not used 
by people. Now with regard to [your remark] “What other 
worthy, &c.” [ when I say they are not used ] I do not mean that 
they are not used by me, 

SID.—What then ? 

PURV.—Not used by people. 

SlD. - -Verily, you also are one amongst the people, 

PcjRV,—Yes, I am one , but am not the people . 

SlD.rf( Vart. wfk ). If you object 

that they are not used, it will not do (the objection is not valid), 

PtJRV. Why not ? 

SlD.—Because words are used to designate things. The things 
do exist which these words are used to designate. (Therefore 
the words must b9 used by somebody. If the things exist, the 
words that denote them must exist). 

PijRV. ( Vart. 3T5T$T*r: ). (It does not follow.) Their 

non-use is what one can reasonably infer. 

Sid.—W hy ? 

PURV.—Because they ( people) use other words to designate 
the things expressed by these words ; for instance, in 
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the sense of 3T7; pfatf: in the sense of %T; 3F> in the 

sense of w W weFff : in the sense of <Nr. ( We here see that 
participles had come to be used for verbs of the Perfect Tense.) 

SID.—(Vart. ) Even if these words are not 

used, they should be essentially taught by rules just as long 
sacrificial sessions are. It is in this way. Long sacrificial 
sessions are such as last for a hundred years and for a thousand 
years. In modern times none whatever holds them, but the 
writers on sacrifices teach them by rules, simply because [ to 
learn ] what has been handed down by tradition from JRsis is 
religiously meritorious. And moreover (Vart. ) all 

these words are used in other places. 

PuRV.—They are not found used. 

SlD.—An endeavour should be made to find them. Wide 
indeed is the range over which words are used ; the earth with 
its seven continents, the three worlds, the four Vedas with their 
angas or dependent treatises and the mystic portions, in their 
various recensions, the one hundred branches of the Adhvaryu 
(Yajur-Veda), the Sama-Veda with its thousand modes, the 
Bahvrcya with its twenty-one varieties, and the Atharvana 
Veda with nine, Vakovakya, the Epics, the Puranas and Medicine. 
This is the extent over which words are used. Without searching 
this extent of the use of words, to say that words are not 
used is simple rashness. In this wide extent of the use of 
words, certain words appear restricted to certain senses in 
certain places.' Thus, is used in the sense of motion 

among the Kambojas $ the Aryas use it in the derived form 
of 3T5T; is used among the Surastras, among the 

eastern and central people, but the Aryas use only is 

used in the sense of ‘ cutting ' among the easterns, among the 
northerners. And those words which you think are not used are 
also seen used. 

PuRV.—Where ? / 

SlD.--In the Veda. Thus, r ( ^Tcfr ^Trqf rPspr I 

qy.* gcv srgr ^ i warr sr*# cr^pnrac i 

We here see that the objector says that certain words or 
forms are not used by people, and therefore they should pot he 
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taught or learnt. The instanoes that he gives are forms of the 
perfect of some roots, and he observes that the sense of these 
forms is expressed by using other words which are perfect parti¬ 
ciples of these roots. These statements are not denied by the 
Siddhantin, but he does not allow that the forms should not be 
taught on the account. Though not used, they should be taught 
and learnt for the sake of the religious merit consequent thereon, 
just as the oeremonial of long saorifioial sessions, which are never 
held, is. Then the objector is told that though not used by 
people, the words may be ourrent in some other country, conti¬ 
nent, or world, or they must have been used somewhere in the 
vast literature of the language. As regards the particular 
instances, two of them are shown to be used in the Vedas. 

Jt thus follows that in the time of Katyayana and Pataiijali, 
such verbal forms had become obsolete, and participles were used 
in their place. But it must have been far otherwise in the time 
of Panini. He gives minute rules for constructing the innume¬ 
rable forms of the Sanskrit verb. Our grammarians proceeded 
upon a strictly scientific basis. Nothing is more dear from 
several observations scattered throughout the work of Pataiijali, 
besides those contained in the above passage, than this, that the 
Indian Grammarians do not give us the inventions of their own 
brains as they are supposed by some scholars to do. The very 
perfection of their observation and analysis has rendered them 
liable to this reproach. But notwithstanding all that, there can 
be no doubt whatever that they scrupulously adhered to usage. 
If so, the verbal forms taught by Panini must have been current 
in the language at some time. We do meet with them in the 
Brahmanas, but our grammarian does . not include these forms 
among the peculiarities he has given of the Vedic or Ohandas and 
Brahmana dialect, and thus does not restrict them to those works. 
They must therefore be understood as having been in use in the 
Bhasa or current language, the grammar of which he teaches in 
his Sutras. And the Bhasa that he means must be that which 
was current in his time. In Panini’s time, therefore, the fluent 
or verbal style of speech was in use, as I have observed before. 
But it may be argued that though he refers these forms to the 
Bhasa, the Bhasa he means may not be that which prevailed 



when he lived, but another current before his time and preserved 
in its literature, on which Panini bastd his rules. It matters 
very little even if we make this supposition. The only effect is 
that the period when the non-Vedic Sanskrit was rich in verbal 
forms is placed before Panini; but the fact itself that there was 
such a period is undeniable. The supposition, however, is un¬ 
reasonable. For it is not at all likely that he should neglect the 
language prevalent in his time and teach that which was current 
before him, and speak of it as the Bhasa, which word literally 

signifies the “spoken language "or vernacular. And the occur¬ 
rence in the Siitras of words that became obsolete in later 
Sanskrit confirms this view. The following are such words r-- 
‘allowing one his own way, excommunicated, 

rp^rrrTsr ‘ eating,’ ‘ including,’ ‘ marrying, TffnsPT 

‘throwing up, ’ ‘ equitableness’. You will have seen that 

the Vartika of Katyayana which starts the discussion I have 
translated, and Patanjali’s comment on it speak of words 
generally as having ceased to be used, though the examples given 
consist of certain verbal forms only. It is, therefore, to be under¬ 
stood that the observation is applicable to other forms and 
expressions also taught by Panini which we do not meet with in 
the later literature.’ Among such may be noticed 'TTrstS? and 
to strengthen’, ‘ to be silent,’ and 

‘ to fulfil one’s longing,’&c. spStfff occurs in Yaska also. Most 
of the verbal derivatives ending in the technical termination 
n i ' gtff must also be so considered, such as arnjrnrifa HtsrulK ‘ feeds 
every Brahmana'that he finds £gf: ‘ rained till the clothes 

were wet S'-umlr ‘supports by his own means,’ 

‘ withers standing, ’ &c. A good many Taddhita forms taught in 
Panini s Sutras must also, I think, be put in the same category. 

And there is another ciroumstance which shows that Panini's 
Sanskrit was more ancient than Kstyayana’s. Katyayana 3 
Vartikas on Panini, which I have already spoken to you of, touch 
on various points concerning grammar and the system of Panini. 


1 Professor GoldstUeker has used the argument based on the occurrence of 
obsolete words in the Satras and that set forth in the next paragraph, to 
prove the archaic character of the language as n existed in Pacini’s time 
and some of the instances quoted in the text are the same as his. 
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of the Sutras, and there are some which supply links that are 
wanting in the system, also a good many which teach forms not 
taught by Panini, or give the correct forms, when by the strict 
application of Panini’s rules we arrive at such as are incorreot. 
Now, this strict application of Panini’s rules is often in the 
manner of a quibbling logician, and consequently it was probably 
never meant by Panini himself. Again, it may also be allowed 
that some forms existing in the language may have escaped 
Panini’s notice. But even after making allowance for all these 
considerations, a good many forms taught by Katyayana are 
left which it is impossible to believe Panini did not observe or 
know, if they existed in the language in his time. Though not 
infallible, Panini was not an indifferent grammarian. He justly 
deserves the reputation he has all along enjoyed of being the pre¬ 
eminent teacher of grammar. He has noticed even stray facts 
about the language. If so, the only reasonable supposition is 
that these forms did not exist in the language at the period when 
he lived. 


For instance, according to Panini’s rules the vocative singular 
of neuter nouns ending in 3P* such as and is and 

5TTFPI, but Katyayana in a Vartika on VIII. 2, 8 tells us it is 
or 3T5T and HTH< or HUT. 

Panini teaches that the forms of the dative, ablative, genitive, 
and locative singular of the feminine of fsicfto and (pfrv are 
optionally like those of the corresponding pronouns, i. e. we have 
either or ft<frnvr: or &c., but Katyayana 

in a Vartika on 1.1, 36 extends this option to the masculine also, 
and according to him we have fifcffrrw or %fnrr?r or fiftfr- 

VrfTTff &c., while Panini gives us only the first. 

Panini’s rule IV. 1, 49 allows of irrgaTJft only as the feminine 
of but Katyayana gives rrrfi.gr also ; T'TrwnvrfiT is not noticed 
by Panini while Katyayana lays down that as well as fir'Trwmft in 
the sense of * wife of the S'TtOTPr *. So also auuf and JgfifuT are 
according to Panini, ‘ a female Arya ’ and a female Ksatriya ’. 
but Katyayana gives srraWt and $rf5>uiufi as well as strof and 
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A good many more instances of a similar nature may be 
given from other parts of Sanskrit Grammar. Are we .then to 
suppose that the forms 5r$r, 5TTCT, &c. of the vocative 
singular, of the dative of &c., OTTWmT^fr, 

sffirfnft, <^rrroff and many more such, escaped the observa¬ 
tion of such a grammarian as Panini, or that he did not 
know them ? Is the supposition that they did not exist in the 
language in his time not more reasonable ? It therefore appears 
clear to me that the language in Panini'6 time was in a different 
condition from that in which it was in Katyayana's. The chief 
differences, to point out which has been the object of this dis¬ 
cussion, may be thus stated In Paninis time a good many 
words and expressions were current which afterwards became 
obsolete ; verbal forms were commonly used which ceased to be 
used in Katyayana’s time, and some grammatical forms were 
developed in the time of the latter, which did not exist in 
Panini's. 

Panini *s Sanskrit must, therefore, be identified with that which 
preceded the Epics, and he must be referred to the literary period 
between the Brahmanas and Y&ska. Hence it is that the Brah^ 
manas, as observed before, are the best existing representatives 
of the language of which Panini writes the grammar. Katyayana^ 
on the other hand, wrote when the language arrived at that stage 
which we have called Classical. 

Thus then, we have been able to trace three distinct periods 
in the development of Sanskrit. First, we have the Vedic period, 
to which the Bgveda Samhita, the Mantra portion of the Yajur- 
veda, and the more antiquated part of the AtharVa-Sathhita are 
to be referred. Then commences another period, at the threshold 
of which we find the Brahmanas, which, so to say, look back¬ 
wards to the preceding, that is, they present the Vedic language 
in the last stage of its progress towards Panini f s Bhasa ; and 
later on, we have Yaska and Panini^ This may be called the 
period of Middle Sanskrit, And last of all, there is the Classical 
period to which belong the Epics, the earliest specimens of 
K&vyas and dramatic plays, the metrical Bmftis, and the gram¬ 
matical work of Kafcyayana. 

35 [ B. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol* IV. J 
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Panini’s work contains the grammar of Middle Sanskrit, while 
Katyayana’s that of Classical Sanskrit, though he gives his 
sanction to the archaic forms of the former on the principle, as he 
himself has stated, on which the authors of the sacrificial Sutras 
teach the ritual of long sacrificial sessions, though they had 
ceased to be held in their time. Patanjali gives but few forms 
which differ from Katyayana’s, and in no way do they indicate 
a different stage in the growth of the language; hence his work 
is to be referred to the same period. The form which the language 
assumed at this time became the standard for later writers to 
follow, and Katyayana and Patanjali are now generally acknow¬ 
ledged authorities on all points concerning the correctness of 
Sanskrit speech. We shall hereafter see that the last two stages 
have left distinct traces on the Prakrits or the derived languages. 
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LECTURE 

Pali and the dialects of the Period 

In the last lecture we traced the development of the Sanskrit 
language until it assumed the form in which it is usually called 
Classical Sanskrit. This form it acquired several centuries 
before Christ, as I shall hereafter endeavour to show, but it has 
since preserved it unaltered. The reason is that the number of 
people using it has been growing smaller and smaller, and now 
for a considerable period, it has remained confined to a few 
learned men who devote long time to its study and use it only 
for religious and philosophical purposes. But in so far as it has 
been used for these purposes, it has not been free from change, as 
was pointed out on the last ocoasion. The style and modes of 
expression used by Gadadhara Bhattacarya, the great Naiyayika 
of modern times, are not the same as those of Kan&da, Gotama, 
and Vatsyayana, nor those used by NSgojibhatta, the same as 
those of Katyayana and Patanjali. But all these ohanges have 
followed one direction. The efforts of our modern writers have 
been mostly, if not altogether, direoted to systematizing and 
reducing to an accurate and definite shape the conceptions of 
those ancient sages, and no new ideas or methods of thought have 
arisen. They have thus elaborated a highly artificial style, 
abounding in abstract terms. In other branches of the literature 
also, we may discover some peculiarities and corruptions of 
diction and manner. But still, making due allowance for all 
this, the generally received standard of good and correct Sanskrit 
is the same as it was many centuries ago. There are certain 
models which modern writers and speakers have to conform to. 

When, however, a language is living, that is, is used by 
people generally and in matters of every-day life, it must under¬ 
go very great changes. Men will not waste time and trouble in 
accurately ascertaining and imitating the pronunciation of their 
fathers, or reproducing exactly the several grammatical forms 
used by their predecessors. All that is necessary is that they 
should make themselves understood. Old modes of thinking give 
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plaoe to new ones, and ideas spring up; and both must be ^re¬ 
presented in the language that is used. Sometimes acoidents 
in the history of a race, such as its coming in contact or being 
incorporated with another race, serve to transform its language 
viHtliin a short time. But the alterations that occur from these 
and other causes obey certain laws ; and hence the possibility of 
a Soience of Language. 

Now, by the operation of influences such as these, Sanskrit 
was, in very remote times, corrupted, and new dialects arose 
from it. We should have known nothing of these if they had not 
been preserved in their literatures. Of these dialects that which 
approaches Sanskrit the most is the Pali. This is the 'sacred 
language of the Buddhists of Ceylon, Siam, and Burma, and 
possesses an extensive literature. 

I will introduce my remarks on this dialect by placing before 
you a specimen 

trnrf&pt flrtJT sngmrr 5ufn% i hru 

T%TOT53ir fta ft grfs'iroigi*!'# ft? sr l 3^n% fort 

’THTqt i • ..autr quffinr srnf? • nrraT sw 3rrm%f?r 

mitror sttsst ft ufs? 3trg i utr? tr% ihpr 

Ild'W UlttUH I ft - JTTT ST ^ r aU.+li l d I 3T4 % 

*rrsmr fk i tut it ft gnu <tut i tit usnu trfifTT *r?f?i 

ar^PfiTrttr suit $tr f% ntrar TThcrrfu 51 % i arutsr H ?ff tt ttsfttt- 
srrrf srrf%wT% i # uarmf^iTSrtttr Ttrsr ^ttuti uT trsuwruwttut 
«r?j?r 3tfh% i 

This is from the Atthakatha or commentary by Buddhaghosa 
on the Dhammapada. It was written in the fifth century after 
Christ, long after Pali had ceased to be a vernacular. The follow¬ 
ing is from the Dhammapada itself, which we have reason to 
believe is much more ancient: — 

129. fttr% tr^ TirinT ?rasrt i 

■•a 

'4tTR 3VTT Tf?T sr sr urnt II 

131. im m rft ?t yrivT ftfgrnt i 
mkt nsrttrrct W (I 

i -li'*/ j 
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133. nr qra ^ ffrr <*' 

Iflfr f? JErTTTWflT T&W^T 5^5 <i i< 

134. WWir wrTt'T 9 Ntt OT5K1 *tot i 

q*r <r?frr% £L * r w ?r jt n 

The Sanskrit of these passages is as follows:— 

srmsrt ?rm aT?rofr^?r i ft* hrq 

fTflr^fT#^m *rcrwtr<T i fnrtqr: i mtr 

<rr<j§ytq s srrar arrsna qsrw ft ft*r i 

nr %gE<gff ft T * *rrrfr ^^^aa^Tfrsq afa^riH t f# wffqa , 5#?fa •rrarat^rw1 
3T4 f% q-umffr srnr&rfar i ?rarr w wr*#rr a «ni ?rqT *ft«Twn1f i a 
^N r rwfi rer n?grn5^Trnw qnr qq rer ana faa'nrr^fra i snarer % a?T 
as[r isrcornrera^ i a arrf?a gova %n4 ^rrrta i qorer #*ft 
asqrsnj.ar i 

129. 1 

affw a B ^ T HT #?ot a s^mar araaa n 

131 . samara ^arfa at qe%*r fa^ai% i 

3TT?»ra: i^fa^rrar?a a'a sraa u 

133. aT ara-: aaa na^aa: arraa^swra i 

%m ft arMi^aT afar^T: n 

134. a" ar%TaajTf*na aptai^a?a a^u t 

qa MTa r fa faaW ar«wr a faaa » 

“ j n SravastI there was a Brahman of the name of Adatta- 
nurvaka (literally ‘one who had not given away anything before’). 
He never gave anything to anybody, whence they called him 
Adattapurvaka. A son was born to him, pleasing and delightful. 
When he was sixteen years old, he got jaundice. Seeing the son 
thus, the mother said, “O Brahman, your son has got a disease, put 
him under medical treatment.” “ Lady, if I get a physician, food 
and salary will have to be given to him. You do not see that this 
will entail expense ” (lit. lessen my money ). “ What then will 
you do, Brahman? ” “I will do what will not involve expense" 
(lessen my money ). He then went to physicians and asked, 
“ What medicine do you use against such and such a disease ? ” 
They spoke to him at random of the bark of some tree. He brought 
it and gave it as a medicine to his son. As he went on doing so, 
the disease was aggravated, ” 
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129. “ Ail are afraid of being hurt, all fear death. Taking 
one’s own self as a model, one should not kill and cause to be 
killed.” 

131. “ He, who looking to his own happiness, inflicts injury 
upon creatures that equally desire their happiness, does not obtain 
felicity after death.” 

133. “ Do not speak harshly to anybody ; they may speak to 
you in return. For angry altercation is painful, and revenge will 
overtake you.” 

134. “ If then, like a bottom of a shattered metallic vessel, 
you will not stir yourself ( utter), then you have reached Nirvana, 
and you will have no angry altercation, 1 ' 

(A) 

PHONOLOGY OF THE PALI DIALECT 

Here you will see a great many instances of the laws we laid 
down in the last lecture. And first, as regards phonetic corrup¬ 
tion we have in these passages w for ar as in gw for gar, for as 
in uw for *JtP. and for H as in <rw for Wisr, and for *T as in 
for This change is usually called assimilation of consonants. 

In pronouncing a conjunct, one has to pass from one position 
of the vocal organs to another without letting off the breath 
checked or compressed in the first, an operation of great difficulty. 
The sound of the first member is indistinct, but when the second 
is a weak consonant such as a nasal or a semi-vowel, it glides 
into the first almost as a vowel does, and thus the sound of the 
first acquires greater prominence.' In the first position, the vocal 
organs strike and press againt each other strongly, and the 
momentum necessary for this effort is acquired by uttering forci¬ 
bly and with a jerk the vowel that precedes the conjunct, i. e. 3T 
for instance in the word wwr, just as a man previous to striking 
and pressing anything with his fist moves the hand with force 
through some distance. The previous forcible vowel breath and 
the subsequent strong contact and pressure form the characteristic 
of a conjunct consonantal sound. This is the only way of render¬ 
ing the two members at all distinct, for the first is thus uttered 
with the preceding vowel and the second with the following, 
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ius, HtF if pronounced in the manner I have described becomes*] 
rgJirtT, but, if the previous vowel sound is weak, it becomes w-rU, 
in which case, in consequence of the absence of momentum, the 
•pressure cannot be strong, and the conjunct character is not fully 
brought out. 

What we find in the Pali, therefore, is that the passage from 
one vocal position to another is avoided, and the more distinct 
sound only, whether of the first member or the second, is pro¬ 
nounced with this forcible previous vowel breath and the suc¬ 
ceeding strong contact and pressure ; that is, we have a conjunct 
as before, but it is made up not of two different letters, but of 
two of the same kind. Hence the instances noted above and also 
\TWff for UW, 3TWT for US5T for UsT, U"? for 5T*?, for fTO, grm 
for , Jp*r for for 3Tg?T, for for ^ 

for 3 p*r, ?T^PT for spar for &c. But an attempt is made to 
pronounce the other sound also, and such of its elements as can 
go in, with that which is uttered without involving change 
of position, are transferred to it, that is, in effect, the Pali speaker 
treated a conjunct consonant as one sound possessing the charac¬ 
teristics of both. Thus the heavy svasa or simple breath of 
and g in the conjuncts sg, «r, z, ^ and is combined with 
the distinct sounds^, % g, g, and tt, and we have % g, % and ^ 
for those conjuncts ; but, when preceded by a vowel and pro¬ 
nounced with the usual conjunctal characteristic, they become 
tm., 5 , ?«r and ^; as in wgrfffcpr for stNWIIu; and STgpr for 

in the above, and in *>T F '-T for Mh+W for 5 ®^, for 

<T*rnr, sr^rfrtr for % for f^ar, Sg for for mg*?, 

for «Pfg, for and gttf for 9 «r. 

In -r, Vi ls <»r, Wr, 3JT, ahd «*T, the consonantal portion of the 
distinct sounds, being made up of nadu or intonated breath, the 
heavy svasa or simple breath of the sibilant is first made heavy 
tiada, that is, the sibilant is changed to the aspirate g and we have 
sg, eg or »g for these conjuncts; as in Mog for sr%T, gug for , 
vfh for sn%, for appf, and ftng for ifbW. These correspond 
to the fg, dike., ih the above instances, and must, like them, be 
considered as simple sounds, and in our modern languages they 
are pronounced as such in certain places; but when preceded by 
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a vowel they must have, as in other cases, the characteristic of 
eonjuncfcal sounds, and be pronounced as or though 

they are not so written. 

I have already observed that when a following semi-vowel or 
nasal glides into the sound of the first consonant, this latter 
acquires prominence. But there are cases in which the semi¬ 
vowel u; does not so merge into the preceding ; and . this takes 
place when it is preceded by a dental mute. The palatal ^ and 
the labial % have since remote times been often pronounced in 
two ways;—one in which the organs approach each other so 
closely that it is difficult to distinguish them from 3j>nd %; and 
another in which they are kept more distant. Hence the confu¬ 
sion between ^ and and 9; and ^ that we find so often in 
modern pronunciation and in the modern languages. The 
Bengali invariably makes f; of the Sanskrit % and in most cases 
^ of ^ and the people of Northern India follow him to a great 
extent. In the Hindi we have many such forms as for 
vrn for for 

The heavy or close pronunciation of is favoured by a pre¬ 
ceding dental. In pronouncing letters of this class the tongue is 
nearly horizontal. Consequently, when after the formation of the 
dental mute it is moved upwards to form % the force with which 
it separates from the teeth carries it nearer to the palate than it 
should be. In the cerebral position, in which, the tongue forms 
a curve with the concave side inwards, the force with which its 
tip separates acts downwards; hence if a ^ has to be pronounced 
afterwards, the effort is in no way aided, but, if possible, hindered. 
In this case, therefore, the ^ is always light; and for a similar 
reason, it is so when preceded by a guttural. It is also light 
when preceded by the dental *r, since a large portion of the 
obstructed breath passes through the nose, and the tongue is not 
separated from the teeth with any force. Thus in the word in 
the passage I have placed before you, and in 3TO, &c,» the % 
being heavy, does not glide or merge into §r, and, being the latter 
of two successive consonantal sounds, acquires greater distinct¬ 
ness; and the preceding sound must, in virtue of the laws we 
have been examining, communicate all its elements to it, except 
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of course the organic position. The element that is communicated 
in this case is the complete contact, wherefore the heavy V be¬ 
comes a complete and this, when pronounced like a conjunct 
becomes In such words as BW, 3VP3TPT &c., the pre¬ 
ceding has got its heaviness of nada or tone to communicate 
besides the complete contact, and thus the 3^ becomes 51 and 
thence and so we have *3$, &c. In &Z, H 

&c., to the formed as above must be added the hardness or 
svasa of <1, i. e. the letter 3j; must be pronounced not with the 
glottis contracted but stretched, wherefore we have and, with 
the conjunctal characteristic, 3T. Those words therefore become mar, 
and If ^ precedes instead of ?T, the heavy svasa required 
for its pronunciation is transferred to 31, and so it becomes Sf, and 
thence ; as in for 1WTT, for JTVWT &c. 

The semi-vowel a; is also heavily pronounced when it forms 
a conjunct with another semi-vowel, and thus we have ipsr for #, 
for ! frJ ) &c. There are also instances of this pronunciation 
when 3 is preceded by a dental mute as in for *rf£*r for 

&c. In 3T®? the preceding 'd, as in BTVg, transfers its heavy 
nada or tone to i;, and makes it K and so we-have ; but 
is changed also. 

The conjunct or ** must in some cases have been pro¬ 
nounced in ancient times like WSl., as it is invariably so pro¬ 
nounced by the lower classes of the Marathi people at the present 
day. This latter sound is easier to be made than first because 
the passage from the guttural position of a? to the palatal which 
is nearest to it is more natural than that to the more distant 
cerebral position of v, and also because, in the latter case, after 
the guttural contact, the tongue has to be rounded and the 
tip brought near the cerebral position. Thus, the whole weight 
Of that organ has to be supported ; while in the case of when 
its middle approaches the palatal position in pronouncing the 
forepart falls into a natural position, and no effort i6 required to 
hold it there. Now in this HF5T.., the ifound of being the latter of 
the two, is by the general rule more distinct than the other; 
and the complete contact of ^ being transferred to it, it becomes 
gr, because sibilants are produced by the heavy svasa as the hard 

36 l R.G. Bbaadarkar’s Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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aspirates are, and thence ^; as in ci^cfc for <T$rar, i&n for in 
the sense of * a festival \ |p; for §pr, &c. 

In such words as and 3 T^TT^, the prevailing sound is that 
of ^ which, with the complete contact of the preceding and 
ought to become s l , as 51 becomes 3* in the above case, on the 
theory that *Tjs a dental. But it is not properly a dental, since 
it is formed not at the root of the upper teeth as^, 3L &c. are, 
but considerably above, and not by the tip of the tongue but by a 
part of it further inwards, which is made into a curve, having 
its convex side upwards, and brought near to that position. In 
this last respect it resembles the palatals, though the part of the 
tongue employed in their case is still further inwards, i. e. the 
middle. The sibilant ^therefore, has no mute corresponding to 
it in the sounds of the Sanskrit and Pali languages. The Marathi 
dento-paiatals X X> ‘31;, answer to it completely, being formed 
in the same position as itself ; so that X when the organic con- 
’ tact is complete, should become the Marathi ’S. But these sounds 
are unknown to the Pali ; the speakers of that language could 
not pronounce the Marathi dento-palatals, as the Gujaratis and 
other northern nations cannot at the present day, and just as 
these turn them into pure palatals, so did their ancestors. Hence, 
that sound which should properly be the dento-palatal X become 
the palatal X and we have for sregrrT for and 

for rRT*. 

The dentals following a l in a Sanskrit word are in Pali 
often changed to cerebrals ; as in for snJiFr, nrjra for 3cfer, 
for for &c. Here, as in the cases we have 

examined, the distinct sound is by the general rule the second, 
as we may observe even from the optional form snTra for 3T&T, and 
3Tr^r for But, as before remarked, in all these Pali trans¬ 
formations of Sanskrit conjuncts we see an attempt to pronounce 
both the members. When the speaker, being about to put the 
vocal organs into the position necessary for the utterance of the 
first letter, which he has first heard though indistinctly, sees 
that the second which he has distinctly heard cannot be produced 
there, he gives it up, and then passes immediately to the next 
position. But if, at the firsts he thinks he can produce something 
like the second sound, which he has distinctly heard, he pro- 
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nounces the letter there, and does not give up that position. 
Thus in pronouncing he feels that nothing like the sound 7 
can be produced at the position of T, and hence gives it up and 
passing onto the lips forms rfcx $ but in the ^ that he pronounces 
at the cerebral point sounds a great deal more like ^ than and 
therefore he does not pass on to the dental position But such of 
the Pali speakers as could distinguish between ^ and ^ did not 
stop at the cerebral position to pronounce their conjunct, but 
passed on to the dental; hence the optional forms we have 
noticed. 


Such words as irrsr, &c., differ from &c., in 

having the T after the distinct sound, so that the speaker resorts 
first to the dental position, and uttering the distinct sound there, 
Is not carried away by the following T to the cerebral position, 
the sound of ^ being weaker. But if in the same word a dental 
follows such a conjunct, that dental is changed to the correspond¬ 
ing cerebral; as in qfir for sr% and for iFW. The cerebral 

element of these words has made a distinct impression on the 
speaker's ear, and he is conscious that his transformation of q 
into q, which was necessitated by his inherent inability to pro¬ 
nounce the two consonants together, has not brought it out. He 
therefore realizes it by changing the following id r and to and 
2T. But if a consonant of another species follows, or if the con¬ 
junct ends the word, he cannot give effect to this impression. 

The conjuncts in which the second sound is weak and conse¬ 
quently gives way to the first are W, nr, cq, *U\ sq\ U\ 3T» 
*, ST, sr, 3jr, «T, W, ^ &c., which have a semi-vowel 

for their latter member, and |T, ?jt, $T, q, &c., which have a nasal. 
Thus we have qar for $TTO or 5THBT, for 3TTWR, *ff*T for 

mror, §pr for ^cqr, for 3rvqr?rn:, to for qsqra, rrw for rrw, 

qs? for 3tht for srar, fstrr for ftnar, for sqsrq:, for 
i%cqr for r%r, for era, 3^^ for wsftr, for sror*, 53* for 

gw, qa? for qsr, for for % for 

3T^[r for 3*OT, 3mr for 3t»«r, &c., and 3Tr*n for 3TTJT, for 3TT3fl\ 

TO for for &c. The semi-vowel ^ after ^ in going 

out turns the q into the palatal 5r, this latter representing the 
combined effect of both; as in for 3*«rcr, for &c. 
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We have noticed above the change of S. to but more fre¬ 
quently it is transformed into This change is due to the 

latter being pronounced not incorrectly like sr, but correctly as 
a cerebral sound, which being hollow and distinguishable, is 
lost in the sound of This last is distinctly heard, and the effect 
of 'Sf is only to add heavy svasa to it and render it if; and thus the 
whole becomes as in irTH for ?<pr, for 'TW for 

&c. Upon the principles we have laid down, it does not matter 
whether the Sanskrit conjunct is composed of two or three conso¬ 
nants, since what is done in the Pali is to reproduce only the 
distinct consonantal sound with the other attendant characteri¬ 
stics ; and thus we have <Jf for set or ^ as in for and 

gfvf for qrrn, and if for as in fif for gifiT, in which words the 
last is the distinct sound, and for as in W'H'fr for SOTfift, 
where the n; must have been pronounced so as to merge into the 
preceding a;. 

A Sanskrit conjunct at the beginning of a word is reduced to 
a single letter; and the reason is obvious. For, as I have already 
observed, the distinctive characteristic of a conjunct consists in 
the previous vowel being pronounced with rapidity and force, and 
in the subsequent strong pressure of the vocal organs, which is 
rendered possible by the momentum acquired by that forcible 
utterance. It is the reproduction of this characteristic that 
makes a single consonant that is pronounced at any one of the 
vocal positions look like a double. When a previous vowel does 
not exist, that is, when a conjunct begins a word, this characteri¬ 
stic cannot be reproduced; hence there is no double consonant. 
Thus, we have for frim for Vfff for srar, for 

wn^T, &c. 

You will have seen that in all the changes of conjunct conso¬ 
nants which we have examined, no element of the two sounds is 
omitted by the Pali speakers. They had not the patience to hear 
and reproduce the two consonants immediately after each other, 
by putting their vocal organs into two different positions, or they 
laboure 1 under a physical inaptitude for doing so, their tongue 
not being sufficiently trained for the successive movements. But 
short of this, all the constituents of the sound, the svasa, light and 
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heavy, the completeness of contact, and the force of utteranoe, 
are represented in their pronunciation, and the amount of muscular 
exertion involved is the same as in the case of the original. 
This may be called the energetic mode of pronouncing conjuncts. 

There are, however, a few instances in which the components 
are separated by inserting a vowel between them. Thus Sanskrit 
is changed to e r f rare r to sirafmr, to rayfar to 

5 WM, aft and 5T to raft and fira, %^T to and to aft7- 

raftftr*. The separating vowel is generally such as can be easily 
pronounced along with the previous or the following consonant, 
that is, belongs to the same organic position as either. Thus in 
the first four instances we have the labial z in the syllables 
and 5 owing to the influence of the following V. 

The conjunct3 % and sF.are almost invariably dissolved into 
WK and V?, as in 3Tr%, gftu - , RTPT &c. and UTp, gftf 

&c. for sprf, -m or sraf, *[??, #T &c. and erf, n^T, srf &c.; and in one 
or two instances, we have the first change when the u is preceded 
by a consonant other than y as in fflrW for ffar. This change is 

to some extent due to the ^ being pronounced weak, i. e, almost 
like ?. 

In the same way, we have IWT^P, rafra, raiTTUT, f%^T, 

ttmm, gfr-r, rafiN*, or i%«th &c. for ^nu, a ^ 1 T, 

W, aftf, wrra. mz, rr, gan%, sm, rarar, rr &c. This mode of 
utterance wants the force of the one we have examined, but both 
the sounds of a conjunct are clearly reproduced in it. You will 
have observed that the second member of the conjunct dissolved 
in this way is what may be called an imperfect consonant, i. e. 
a semi-vowel, aspirate, or nasal, in pronouncing which the breath 
is not completely stopped. They therefore act like a vowel, and 
render the sound of the first consonant comparatively distinct and 
audible, but are not so weak themselves as to melt away into that 
sound. Hence both the sounds are audible; but the Pali speaker 
not being able to put his vocal organ's into two consonantal posi¬ 
tions successively, as we have seen, reproduced the two sounds by 
interposing a vowel between them. But when in some cases the 
second member was weakly pronounced, it melted away into the 
first, and so we have the optional forms RrayfH for PIHHR, 
for yrlR for tw &c, Whep, however, its pronunciation 
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became stronger than that of the first, it prevailed, and so we 
have for <PTtr and sfkt for 3*ru\ 

Some oonjuncts appear also unchanged in this dialeot; as 3T in 
the words sr$r, wfx ft and sftft, W in shrift, *mr &c., $ in sprf, 
Sprft, and ?pr, in &c.^ Such as have a nasal for their first 
member and a mute for the second are also unchanged, since the 
nasal, even according to the rules of Sanskrit, belongs to the 
same organic position as the mute. 

We will now proceed to notice the changes of single conso¬ 
nants. An unaspirate is obanged to an aspirate when it is 
followed in the same word by a sibilant; as in TW for 
for <m, gw for for SfWt, r g*T for ^ &c. The heavy 

ivasathat forms a constituent of the sibilant sound has made such 
a strong impression on the ear of the hearer, that he immediately 
prepares himself to let it out, and thus uses it even in pronouncing 
the letters which precede the sibilant and do not require it. The 
pronunciation of a word is rendered easier by transferring one of 
the elements of a sound to another or others, that is, by assimi¬ 
lating them to each other as much as possible. In a few instances 
the simple breath or svasa of a previous surd is transferred to the 
following, originally a sonant, as in r <fil%ft for ssawft. The oere- 
bral unaspirated sonant between two vowels is softened into 
the corresponding semi-vowel ^r, as in rfTOT for cTTlSTr, 'TTOT for 
qTIT?T, for <* 31 ^ &c. This peculiarity distinguished the old 
Vedic Sanskrit also ; and the sound exists in the modern Marathi 
and Gujarati, though it is unknown to the other vernaculars. 

I have already given instances in which the cerebral of a 
previous syllable in going out changes the dental of the following 
to the cerebral, and to these I may now add fipVW for ftifasr, 
for 3F<T, SmT for &c. In some instances, this change takes 
place without such an influencing cause, as in wft and for 
and ^T, and 3T£ for . The same phenomenon is observa¬ 
ble in some oonjuncts, as in for for and 3T or 

gr for in the several derivatives from that root as 3fTrT, 3Tfit, 
&c. The dental nasal ^ is also similarly changed to in a 
few cases, as in qw, WOltT, STtcTTcr, ^TPnf^F for ^TT^, ■‘SRWTfT, 

&c. The operation of this process is very limited, but still it 
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Exists, and cannot be accounted for in any other way than by 
supposing that the vocal organs or the vocal habits of the Pali 
speakers were more adapted for the production of cerebral sounds, 
or* in other words, the people had a natural aptitude for them. 

Sanskrit 3L and * are changed to **, which is the only sibilant 
in the language. This change involves an economy of effort 
The tongue in its several movements becomes a lever with the 
fulcrum at the inner end where it is fixed in the mouth, and the 
weight in its centre of gravity. The advantage increases with 
the distance from the fulcrum of the point which is moved, that 
is, the point where power is applied. Hence gutturals are the 
most disadvantageous, palatals next, and dentals, the least. The 
cerebrals being pronounced by rounding the tongue and raising 
it very high, it is a question whether this additional effort does 
not neutralise the advantage they possess oVer the palatals by 
their position being more distant. Thus ^ is the weakest of the 
sibilants. But in the Pali the change is so universal, that we 
must suppose a special inaptitude in the speakers of that language 
for pronouncing 5£and as we had to suppose in the case of the 
conjuncts. 

When, however, in a few cases, the peculiarity of the palatal 
sr was distinctly preceived, and it was felt that the substituted ** 
did not bring it out, that sibilant was changed to the corres¬ 
ponding mute of its position, i, e. to S, which resembles ^ in the 
heaviness of the simple breath required for pronouncing it. We 
have thus ^ for 3T=T< for and OTT for ^rrsr. The change of 
^ 4 six ; to is also to be similarly accounted for. 

I have already remarked that sometimes must at an early 
period have been pronounced very much like 5T\ Besides these 
changes there are solitary instances of others, such as the softening 
or toning of surds as in for *3^, or the dropping of the mute 
element of the sonant aspirates as in fWrT and tgr for and 

STvreTTrj;. But thase will be more fuljiy discussed in connection 
with the Prakrits and the vernaculars, in which these processes 
have a much wider range. 

The vowel w is changed to 3T as in ^1% for rTfor <ysorr, 

for m, for TO, flW for &c.; to f as in f%g for for 
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?*T, IHT^ for for W &c.: and to ^ as in g*T fot* 

W, S? for *£%, ?PTT for W, I*r for fit for 31% &c. The last 
change generally takes place when the vowel is preceded by a 
labial; so that the vocal position of the consonant influences that 
of the vowel. When there is no such influence, it is changed to 
3T and ?. Now, the vowel w is composed of a consonantal and 
a vowel element, the former of which is subordinated to the 
latter. On this account it does not give to the consonant to which 
it is added the character of a conjunct, and the preceding vowel 
is not rendered heavy’. In Pali this consonantal element dis¬ 
appears in virtue of the inherent inability, which we have con¬ 
sidered at such length, of passing from one vocal position to 
another without letting off the breath; but the previous conso¬ 
nant is not doubled because the usual character of a conjunct is 
absent. Or the disappearance may be accounted for by the fact 
that the consonantal element is so subordinated to the vowel 
element as to escape notice, and that the letter, as a whole, is 
difficult to pronounce. The vowel element of is pronounced by 
bringing the root of the tongue in contact with the root of the 
palate, i. e. in the position of the gutturals; and is unrepresented 
independently in the Sanskrit or Pali alphabet. Hence it is 
pronounced either lower down, in the position of 3T, or higher up, 
in that of while it is sometimes carried so far to the outside as 
the position of 3T, especially when a labial precedes. That the 
cerebral or ^element did exist, and was occasionally preceived by 
the Pali speakers is proved by such examples as for and 
for and also by the circumstance that in some cases, 
though it disappears, it changes the following dental to a cere¬ 
bral, as in for fl%, TO? for for &c. From these 

£ 

observations it would appear that the vowel we have been con¬ 
sidering must have been in those days pronounced just in the 
manner in which Marathi Pandits of the present day pronounce 
it, and not like T or R as is supposed by several European 

1 This fact is accounted for by the authors and the commentators of the 
PrStisakhyas by supposing that the vowel element envelops the T s on all 
sides i. e. precedes it and follows it. (See VSjasaneyi-Prati^akhya, in 
Indische Studien, Volume V, p. 145 ; and Athafva-PrStisakhya, edited 
by Whitney I, 37.) 
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scholars. If ^rT were really or ^T, ffcf, the Pali corruptions 
would be TO or fTOT; and if 3pFcT were IJTO, or cTT££r were cTTf££r> 
we should have or rrftsr instead of §TO and arf^BT, and there 

is no reason why and should have lost their C, and become 

and £% if they were really pronounced like or ^ and irfq 
or tfq. 1 

The sounds of the Sanskrit diphthongs q" and 3Tt are like those 
of 3T£ and 3Ttf uttered rapidly, i. e . without allowing any appre¬ 
ciable time to elapse between the two elements. In forming 3T, 
the tongue and the lips are in a natural position, the lips, however, 
not being closed but a little opened ; while £ requires that the 
middle of the tongue should be brought close to the palate, and 
that the lips should he completely rounded. Hence, in pronouncing 
Sf and sft’ it is necessary to pass from one vocal position immediately 
to another, a process of which, as we have seen, the Pali speakers 
were incapable. These diphthongs are therefore changed to ^ and 
which partake of the character of both the components. In the 
formation of qr the tongue is not horizontal as in the case of $T; 
its middle is raised up but not brought so close to the palate as 
in the case of £. Similarly, in pronouncing # the lips are not so 
completely rounded as in the formation of S’; neither are they in a 
natural position as in the case of 3T. These sounds, therefore, 
being produced in a position between those of ar and £, and 3T and 
3*, combine the characteristics of both, but are simple, i. e ., formed 
in one position only. Thus we have TO for TO for Fte, %££ 
for for #nr, ^rror for tfri% for &c. Similarly 

3TO and 3T£ frequently become q" and 3TT; as in for ^TTOT, 

^ for for sftfa for for sr^ST, 

for &c. The sounds of these dissyllables differ from those 

of $ and sft in this respect, that the 3T of the former is not rapidly 
pronounced as is that involved in these diphthongs ; or, in the 
words of the grammarians, the value of the first 3 t is one matra 
and of the other one-half. In the same way the 3T of the two 
dissyllables is followed by the semi-vowel ^ and s;, while that 
of $ and aft has the corresponding vowels £ and 3T after it. When 


1 The explanation of this vowel sound and the others that follow is based 

upon the mode in which we Marathas pronounce them at the present day, 
and which is sanctioned by the PrStisSkhyas. 

37 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV. J 
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3PT and sra* are hastily pronounced, this distinction disappears, 
and these dissyllables assume the form of the diphthongs and 
3 ft 1 , which by the rule just discussed become <T and 3$t. 

A long vowel is shortened when it is followed by a double 
consonant; as in WW for JTPT, for STnr, Tlr® T&T for f^TUT, f%T% for 
for #l?f, f^r for cfte, for ^»T, m for W &c. The strong 
pressure that is necessary for the pronunciation of a conjunct 
cannot be properly exerted, as formerly observed, without momen¬ 
tum, for the acquisition of which the previous vowel has to be 
utcered with force and with a jerk. For this purpose a short 
vowel alone is fitted, but if a long one precedes, its utterance 
being by its nature slow and weak, the organs for want of 
momentum do not strike against each other with force, and hence 
the pressure they exert is weak. But the Pali speaker, catching 
from his Sanskrit teacher only the generally strong nature of the 
pressure involved in the utterance of conjuncts, realized it to the 
fullest possible extent, without stopping to observe how much it 
was impaired by the length of the previous vowel, by pronouncing 
the previous vowel with force and rapidity, and thus rendering 
it short. And in this way the real quantity of the syllable is not 
diminished. Though the vowel is short, the vocal organs take 
some time to emerge from the close contact, and the strong 
pressure resulting from its forcible utterance, and hence the whole 
syllable faj, for instance, in has the metrical Value of a 

long vowel, L e . is equal to two rnatras or syllabic instants. In 
the original on the contrary, the pressure in the pronuncia¬ 
tion of $T, being weaker in consequence of the slowness of the 
previous vowel utterance, occupies less time; so that in the one 
case the shortness of the vowel is accompanied by a longer dura¬ 
tion of the contact, and in the other the length of the vowel is 
attended by a shorter duration of the contact. The change, then, 
we have been considering, is due to the pressure necessary for the 
formation of the conjunctal sounds in these wordshaving made a 
strong impression on the ear of the Pali speaker. When, however, 
the length of the vowel prevailed, and neutralized the pressure to 
such an extent as to render it incapable of attracting attention, 
the conjunct came to be in the condition of one standing at the 
beginning of a word 5 and, like it, preserved only the more distinct 
sound and dropped the other, leaving the long vowel unchanged. 
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,. _ have thus for SifTT, for 3T'*< thtiq for ■HN’T, &<% It is, 
however, clear that a long vowel followed by a double consonant 
is an impossibility in Pali. A Sanskrit conjunct, whenever it 
made a distinct impression, was pronounced with the usual 
characteristics of that sound, viz., the previous rapid and forcible 
vowel utterance and the subsequent strong contact and strong 
pressure, the perceptible effect of which was the shortening of the 
previous vowel and the doubling of the following consonant. 


<SL 


Without the momentum acquired from the force and rapidity 
of the previous vowel utteranoe, the Pali speaker could not form 
a strong contact and exert strong pressure, that is, without a 
short preceding vowel they could not pronounce a doifble conso¬ 
nant. If then the Pali has such words as ’rtfiPT (sprnjWff), ^5 
(), ^TrT (), *rrf&PT (sftfspr) mrsiT (’TPUT), PPR* &c., it follows 
that the vowels if and 3TT were in such cases pronounced short. 

Similarly, when before doubles ? and s are changed to them, as 

they often are, they must be short. This change of ? and 3 to if 
and art arises from the fact that the force and rapidity of 
the jerk with which the current of breath is sent up to 
pronounce the former vowels, is apt to prevent the tongue 
from rising as close to the palate or the lower lip to the upper, 
as is necessary for the formation of f or or they are 
apt to be forced down by the current. And q and 3TT differ from 
sr and simply in the distance between the pronouncing organs 
being greater. This change, therefore, really involves an economy, 
since the effort to raise up the tongue and the lower lip, aoross 
the strong current of breath blowing above, is saved. We have 
thus, 3TT? for 3J, for 3^T, for 5^, for ^ 

for hfSnr for fmw, srw* for &c. In some cases both 

vowels are in use, as in the word JpRjT which has another form 
Sometimes, especially before was invariably pronounced 
short, though no conjunct followed, and to make up for the loss 
of quantity thus occasioned the consonant was doubled ; as in 
for Vpzr for for 'PCSTCr &c. The vowel sit was 

also similarly treated in a few cases, as in for 

Thus then not only has the Pali a short q and 3TT, but the speakers 
of the language seem to have possessed a predilection for those 
sounds. Besides the changes we have examined, there are stray 
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examples of others, such as srs; and wvjg for %% and in which 
the s of the following syllable influences the utterance of the first 
vowel, for r, in which the semi-vowel W is dissolved into 
the corresponding vowel 3*, and thence transformed to short sft, 
*TTT for in which the ^ being lightly pronounced loses its 
consonantal character and the vowel 37 with the preceding 3T 
forms sit, and others. 

You will thus have observed that the phonetic changes which 
Sanskrit words undergo in passing into the Pali may be brought 
under a few general rules. There are not such various and exten¬ 
sive corruptions both of vowels and consonants as we find in the 
later dialects and in the modern vernaculars. It has been 
estimated that two-fifths of the Fali vocabulary are composed of 
pure Sanskrit words, and the remaining three-fifths, of words 
altsred in one or other of the modes explained above. The con¬ 
clusion to be drawn from these facts is, that when the Pali was in 
use, the tradition of the original Sanskrit was not distant; the 
words, so to say, did not stray away long from the mother- 
language, so as to undergo extensive alterations. If so, how is 
it that some of the changes such as the transformation of and 
3 ttt into q* and 3ft and the assimilation of consonants are so uni¬ 
versal, the first being without any exception, and the second with 
but a few unimportant ones ? The principle which guides phonetic 
change is the economy of effort, understanding the word in its 
widest sense. This economy is observable in the two kinds of 
changes, as well as in the transformation of surds into sonants, 
the elision of consonants or of some of their elements, the assimi¬ 
lation of the vowels or the single consonants that make up a word, 
and in several other processes. But in the Pali there are very 
few instances of some of these, and none at all of others. The 
language had not a sufficiently long duration of independent 
existence to bring them into extensive operation. If, then, the 
two processes we have noticed are found in full play in that 
dialect, the reason must be sought for in the vocal peculiarities of 
the people who spoke it. Though they heard conjunct consonants 
and the diphthongs and 37T pronounced by the speakers of 
Sanskrit, m c rrectly as the other letters which they did not 
corrupt, their organs were not fitted to utter them. These pecu¬ 
liarities may have been natural or acquired, If natural, the people 
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ho first corrupted Sanskrit into the Pali must have belonged 
to an alien race which came into close contact with the Aryas 
and learnt their language. If they were acquired, a branch of the 
same Aryan race must be supposed to have been isolated in some 
part of the country, and to have developed them, in consequence 
of being cut off from the main body. But this supposition must 
be rejected for the reasons that have been already given. Such 
complete isolation as could give rise to new vocal peculiarities 
must be expected to have occasioned greater phonetic decay in 
other respeots than is observable in the Pali. And our analysis 
of the Sanskrit conjunctal and the Pali double sounds favours 
the first view. For, we have seen that these latter represent all 
the elements of the former, but they are combined in a sound 
produced in one vocal position only. The Pali speakers endea¬ 
voured to reproduce the sound of a conjuct faithfully, their pro¬ 
nunciation was not weak, as is that prevailing in modern times, 
but energetic and correct in every other respect; hut they oould 
not combine energy of utterance with two successive movements 
of the vocal organs. This could only be because their organs 
were not sufficiently trained for the purpose; in other words, 
because the sounds were foreign to them. The condition of men 
who have to learn the language of others is similar to that of 
children, whose organs of speech are being exercised for the first 
time. Healthy children, whose utterance is energetic, pronounce 
the coniuncts almost in the same way as the Pali speakers did. 
And there is another instance in History of an alien race having 

treated the sounds of the language of a civilized community in 

just the same way. The Barbarians who overran Italy and 
developed the Italian from the Latin, showed the same inability 

to pronounce the Latin conjuncts, and assimilated them as our 

Pali ancestors did. 

If this supposition is correct, we must find other traces of the 
peculiarities of this alien race. And such we do find. The 

existence of the shorts and# in the Pali, and the predilection 

the people showed for them, as well as the change of dentals to 
cerebrals without any influencing cause, are similarly to be 
attributed to the natural vocal tendencies of the people. These 
sounds must have existed and played an important part in the 
original language of this people, so that they were unable to shake 
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them off entirely, even when they left their own tongue and 
learned that of the more civilized Aryas with whom they came to 
be closely incorporated. If the original Pali speakers belonged to 
the same race as the Dravidians of Southern India of the present 
day, we have a reason to believe that their native tongue con¬ 
tained them ; for they exist in the Dravidian languages and are 
very characteristic of them. 

We shall also find in the Pali, and even in the passage placed 
before you, examples of another phenomenon presented by a 
growing language. Several new words, unknown to Sanskrit, 
but formed from Sanskrit roots, have come into use. Such is 
jRrqf, derived very likely from rPTO, ‘ mind * or ‘heart’ and srrj, 
‘to obtain’ ‘to meet,’ so that the word signifies ‘something that 
comes up to the wishes of the heart ’, * pleasing ’. The word 
is from with prefixed, which seems to be the same as the 
nominative singular of the masculine of as;. For, it is so used in 
Sanskrit beforo %*, though it has there an independent sense; as 
in 'tr '|i ft? W : ( Sakuntala). Often used together in 

this way, the two words formed a compound expression, and, 
the independent character of being forgotten, it came to be 
looked upon as one word. In the same way, -HPrPf; must have 
come into existence from the frequent use of such expressions as 
&c. made up of the genitive singular of a 
noun or pronoun ending in er and The portion then 

came to be regarded as an independent word, and was used as 
such. Another new word is or TTOSP ‘ agreeable ’, ‘ pleasant', 
corresponding to such a Sanskrit word as PT5J or formed 

from the analogy of such verbal derivatives as mg;, rsg, or smp?, 
TTgeP &c., and meaning * that which is or deserves to be fcmched 
or * pleasant to the touch ’. Other instances are * an 

ornament ’, hwm ‘ plentiful ’ &c. 

.(B) 

Grammar of the Pali dialect 

We will now proceed to the examination of Pali grammar. 
When after years of successive creative efforts, the language of 
our Aryan ancestors came to be so rich in all kinds of grammati¬ 
cal forms, as the Yedic or middle Sanskrit is, it became cumbrous, 
and the tendency set in, as we have seen, of dropping away some 
gf them eind rendering the grammar simpler, 
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The duals of both nouns and verbs are unnecessary; the occa¬ 
sions for using them do not often present themselves. Hence, even 
in Sanskrit, their use must have been rare, and the Pali, which, 
in its original form at least, must be taken to represent the current 
usage, has dropped them away altogether. 

But the manner in which the process of simplification is princi¬ 
pally carried on is by the use of false analogies. Thus in Sanskrit 
nouns ending in §r and ^ of the neuter gender prefix 53 ; to the 
terminations of the vowel cases. But in Pali it is added Co those 
of the corresponding cases of masculine nouns also in sraw for 

'•a 

in the passage before us. Similarly, from the analogy of 
neuter nouns in 3T which form their nominative and accusative 
singular by adding % the pronouns 9T and ?r?r come to have 4 and 
rf for the corresponding cases, instead of the Sanskrit ^ and cT£. 

In Sanskrit, the conjugation that is very often used is the 
first, in which 3T is tacked on to the root in the special tenses, and 
it embraces a large number of the most ordinary roots. Here, in 
our passage, we find the analogy extended to the root the 
present tense of which is in the mother dialect ordinarily formed 
by inserting «T between the two letters, and adding the termina¬ 
tion to the final (f§err% 3rd person singular ), and we have 
The root ?rr takes the form of 3TT in the present and other special 
tenses, and to it is added the conjugational sign HT, so that it 
becomes 3TRT. Now, this special form is generalized, and used in 
other tenses also, such as the A orist and the Future. Thus, we 
have here the Aorist 3rd person plural of *rr, and in other 

places we find as one of the forms of the Future. The 

special forms TOT, 5prr, fW, and TO are similarly generalized, 
the last four being phonetically changed to TOT, gor, and TOT. 

In the same way, in forming the causative of a root, or 
is added in Sanskrit to roots ending in 3*T and to a few others. It 
is extended to all roots in the Pali, and thus we have 
for T%T%oW in the above passage. 

The termination of the absolutive is in Sanskrit replaced 
by *T when a root has a preposition prefixed to it. But here no 
such distinction is observed, and ?«rT is used in all cases. 

The operation of this law of false analogies is very extensive 
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in the grammar of Pali and the later Prakrits ; and by its means, 
new forms have been made up instead of those current in the 
primitive language. But side by side with these, we often find 
the latter also in use currupted by the usual phonetic laws, and 
having a sort of isolated existence, since they transgress the 
general rule that has newly come into operation. Thus we have 
and VTVWHi according to the law of analogy ; 
but srwlft from qPPPTffr, from and from g# 

are also in use. These three processes then, viz., the dropping 
away of forms, not required for the expression of the current 
ordinary thought, the formation of new ones on the principle of 
analogy, and the preservation of the old ones in what may be 
called an isolated or petrified condition, have contributed to the 
formation of the grammar of this and the succeeding languages. 
With these preliminary observations, I will now hastily pass 
under review the principal points in the grammar of this dialect. 1 

The Pali has lost the dual, and also the dative and ablative 
cases, except of masculine and neuter nouns ending in The 
only occasion when the first is ordinarily used is when * * giving ’ 
is expressed, but the genitive case has such a comprehensive 
signification in Sanskrit that it denotes the dative relation also, 
and is often used in that sense. Most of the relations expressed 
by the ablative are denoted by the instrumental, and for the 
expression of the peculiar ablative sense, viz., the separation of one 
thing from another, the particle had come into very general 
use, even in the parent language. The genitive and instrumental 
thus took up the place of those two cases. But people do not 
forget what they have frequent occasion to use. The great majority 
of nouns in Sanskrit end in 3T, and of these the singular is 
oftener used than the plural. Hence the singulars of the dative 
and ablative of these nouns are preserved in the Pali, notwith¬ 
standing the operation of the causes that drove away these cases 
from other places. 

The n of the termination of the instrumental plural is 
optionally changed to The locative singular of masculine and 


1 My authority in this portion of my subject is Kacchayana, as edited by 
M. Senart. 

* The ablative 3TT$TOTr-*5T, do, however, occur in the literature, 
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euter nouns ending in a vowel is formed by adding the prono¬ 
minal termination phonetically changed to TUT and ; and 
the ablative UTni in the form of UTT or is used optionally in the 
case of nouns in 3T. The termination UT of the genitive singular 
of this class of nouns is generalized, and in the form of UT applied 
to all nouns of the masculine and neuter genders. It should be 
remembered that in accordance with the general rule, the Sanskrit 
grammatical forms drop the final consonant, including a visarga, 
in passing into the Pali. The nasal n is changed to an anusvara, 
and since this, like a conjunct consonant, necessitates the rapid 
utterance of the preceding vowel and renders it heavy, the vowel 
is shortened. We have thus »T for «TPT, UT for TUPT, for uur, &c. 
The ^ of and of the syllable occurring in some of the 

cases is also changed to anusvara. 

[ The Noun ] 

Masculine nouns ending in si 


The nominative singular always ends in art. In Sanskrit we 
have this form before a short 31 or a sonant only. Here it is 
generalized. The accusative plural ends in as When the 

final consonant is dropped according to the usual phonetic rules, 
the Sanskrit nominative and accusative plurals become exactly 
alike. To distinguish the one from the other, therefore; this form 
is appropriated in the Pali for the latter. The T appears to be the 
termination of the nominative plural of pronouns, and it is 
transferred to nouns in the same way as the others we have 
noticed above. But it is used here in an accusative sense. 

The forms of the singular and plural of the nominative of 
neuter nouns, and of the plural of many more, are the same as 
those of the accusative in Sanskrit, and this fact must have led 
to a tendency to liken the two cases in other places also. Hence 
the pronominal nominative came to be used like an accusative. 
We shall directly see this tendency to confuse the two eases 
manifested more clearly as regards the plural., aft& i'l may be 
remarked that as regards both the numbers, it went on increasing 
at each successive stage, until in the latest Prakrit and in the 
vernaculars the distinction has entirely disappeared. 

88 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV. J 
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The termination of the instrumental plural is as in l#r3, 
or, with the mute element dropped, <3fTf which is traced to the 
Vedic in such forms as k'gfbBut it may be explained other¬ 
wise. The Sanskrit 5 %: becomes by the dropping of the 
visarga and the change of the diphthong to T, and this is the same 
as the locative singular, and is by no means distinctive of an 
instrumental sense. Hence to was added the instrumental 
termination f5f or ft which all other nouns in Sanskrit and Pali 
take. 

The other cases are the same as in Sanskrit, subject to the 
general remarks made above. The ablative and locative singulars 
have the new pronominal forms in Wf or and T$T or % in addi¬ 
tion to the old ones. In the vocative singular, the final 3T is 
optionally lengthened. 

Masculine Nouns in ? and & 

The nominative and accusative plurals have two forms and 
they are the same for both the cases, as SflFnff and SUrpfr, and 
fhaRSrer. Now r 5gr»ff and are the Sanskrit accusative plurals 
srjfra and fvr&q, and smrmft and finp?P?T the nominative plurals 
3TSRT: and The distinction between the two is lost, and 

both are used indifferently in the sense of the nominative and 
accusative. 

The termination of the instrumental plural is f#r or Tf. The 
singulars of the genitive and locative are, like those of the corres¬ 
ponding neuter nouns or nouns ending in £3 such as formed 

by the addition of 3, as sifnwlr and erfJnf* and fir3F^f3. 

They have also the forms indicated in the general remarks, vizi, 
SrfivTSU and PLTlfUT and and WspglUT—; and the 

dative and ablative are, as usual, like the genitive and instru¬ 
mental. The vocative is like the nominative, except in the plural 
of nouns in 3 which ends in sit or 3 as or f^r5P3%. The Test 

are old or Sanskrit; the final vowel being, however, lengthened in 
the plural of the instrumental and locative, and the syllable rfr 
0 ? stiff being Optionally dissolved into mm3 in tbe nominative 
singular. \ 

Masculine Nouns in m 

The nominative has the old Sanskrit forms; as tuvu and UPjfff 
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for gif M T and *n?nT: from snffT. The accusative plural is the 
same as the nominative plural. The augmented form of the 
Sanskrit nominative plural, viz. ITF4TT for smSTT, is taken as the 
base for the plural of the instrumental, genitive, and locative, 
and declined like nouns in ar. The genitive plural is also formed 
by taking the nominative singular as the base, as HFUDT. The 
instrumental singular has the new base and the old terminal ion 
3TT ; and thus we have H?9nTT. The genitive singular has three 
forms, one of them being the old one with the final I_ dropped, as 
and the other two made up by taking this form as the base, 
and appending the terminations which nouns in * as fuqvg take, 
as HFgur or The singulars of the accusative and locative 

have the Sanskrit forms, as ITFgTT and mwi; and the vocative 
singular has besides the old one another with the vowel lengthened, 
as n?£r or IUUT. You will thus see that there are four bases, the 
old one which gives the old forms, and three new ones, IU«tr and 
ITFUri generalized from the nominative, and from the genitive, 
Masculine Nouns ending in a consonant. 

There can be no consonantal declension proper, since a final 
consonant is dropped, and the noun treated as one ending in the 
preceding vowel. But relics of the Sanskrit forms of the conso¬ 
nantal bases are preserved and used along with the others. 

In the declension of the noun there are two new bases 

and 3Tff«r, generalized from the forms of the singular of the 
Sanskrit nominative, and of the instrumentals and others, su wr 
and aflWTT &c., and declined like nouns in 3T. The first is used 
in the singular of the accusative, and the plurals of the genitive 
and locative, which are 3TfT, srfTDT and s^and the second in 

the plural of the instrumental which is 3pFUU%-fu. The remaining 
forms are old, the portion 3TUW being corrupted to WZ ; they are 
sr-TT nominative singular, sUrTTCl nominative and accusative plural, 
eptTR accusative singular, 3TrWT instrumental singular, . 
genitive singular, and STr** locative singular. The vocative is 
3 TtT or 3Trfr, like that of nouns in 3T. 

In the declension of the noun ID**, the base ID* is used in the 
singulars of the accusative, the instrumental, and perhaps the 
ablative also, and the forms are IT*, *#*, and IF*IWT or it^ST. 
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The old forms are found in the nominative (TT3TT, TTSTRt), and in. 
the singular of the accusative which has thus two forms ITST and 
TT3TPT, and the plural of this last case is, as usual, the same as 
that of the first. The singulars of the instrumental, genitive, 
and locative are the same as those in Sanskrit, hut |T being 
changed to 35T, we have t-s-sr, T5oit, and *r§3T. In the last two 
cases the conjunct is also dissolved into f3r*T, wherefore we have 
5rri%4r and also. The genitive plural is T33T and, 5T being 

dissolved into -gg, the form is used, in addition. This 
is made the base of the plurals of the instrumental and locative; 
and thus we have ugfN-lt and Trgg. The vocative singular is 
like that of nouns in ar. 

The suffixes UcT and of such nouns as SJ'Wcf and are 

regarded as if they were and srsa', and the nouns declined like 
those ending in 3T in the singulars of the nominative, accusative 
and genitive, and in the plurals of the accusative, instrumental, geni¬ 
tive and locative; and, according to the commentator of Kacchayana, 
in the singulars of the instrumental and locative also ; as smyvHl, 
senrni, gopprutr, 301 ^%, =jarsp%TN-f|, 3j<jmv?TPT and ; also 

gnravfcr and 3nn=rffTftrr-f»f. The old forms are preserved in both 
numbers of the nominative and genitive, and in the singulars of 
the instrumental, locative, and vocative ; as sow, sum rdf, SOHHi, 
SonH, SOHHT, and sotv. The nominative singular is made 

the base of other forms of the singulars of the accusative, genitive 
and vocative, as J jor=lW and utrrv or ?Jow. The present parti¬ 
ciples, Parasmaipada, are similarly declined, the only difference 
being in the nominative singular, as 

Feminine Nouns 

The nominative, besides the old forms, has another transferred 
from nouns in f; as spo^ruft The singulars of the instrumental 
and the succeeding cases, excepting the vocative, have one same 
form made up from the Sanskrit genitive by dropping the visarga 
and shortening the final vowel; as <P»5Trg, instrumental, dative, 
ablative, genitive, and locative singular. The others and 
also the locative singular have the old forms; as 'fcbSallPr-ft' 
instrumental and ablative plural, 3J35TR genitive and dative 
plural, and and locative singular and plural. 
















The final member *T of the conjunct which appears in the case- 
forms of nouns in 3" such as WAl', is dissolved into sUT, and thus we 
have from the Sanskrit «psr:; and this and Rsfr from the 
Sanskrit tr# are both of them the plurals of the nominative and 
accusative; R3tT the singular of the instrumental is dissolved into 
srf%^rr, and also stop of the ablative and genitive which, after 
dropping the visarga, becomes ; UJT;* and this is extended to the 
locative singular, which has also another form from 

There is nothing particular about the rest. Nouns in short ? are 
declined in exactly the same way, except that Kacchayana gives 
such forms as rwr and rut in addition to U%gT and for the 

singular of the ablative and locative. 

Nouns in & or 3T follow completely the analogy of those in 3; 
the forms of tpj, for instance, are not derived from the correspond¬ 
ing Sanskrit forms of the noun, but are made up by adding the 
final syllables of those of ; as nominative and accusative 
plural, singular instrumental, ablative, genitive, &c. 

NEUTER NOUNS 

The singular of the nominative and accusative of neuter nouns 
ending in a vowel is the same as in the parent tongue, but the 
forms of the plural are optionally like those of the corresponding 
masculine nouns; as or nominative plural, and or 

accusative plural; (like WUT) or nominative and 

accusative plural, 3TTT or arpjT^ nominative and accusative plural. 

As in the case -of masculine nouns, such neuter uouns as have 
a final consonant in Sanskrit drop it and are treated as if they 
ended in the preceding vowel. But in the singulars the -old forms 
are preserved ; as or UU nominative and accusative, or 

instrumental, iw# genitive, or locative. 

Pronouns 

As pronominal terminations have been transferred to nouns, 
a few nominal ones have been extended to pronouns, thus carrying 
on the process of unification a step further. The plural of the 
nominative of feminine pronouns has a form ending in gt, and the 
singulars of the instrumental and genitive end in ainr or srr and 

* The Sanskrit form »KU corrupted to •T^TT is also found used. 
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that of the locative in as in the case of the corresponding 
nouns ; as nominative plural, mrtr or T, firrer or fiTTOT, a^ngfr 
or SHpU'f genitive singular, and ?rnf or rTCir, fRTfr or frftw, arrpr or 
ariptr locative singular, of <T^;, ffn; and arspr. All pronouns of the 
third person, of whatever gender, form the genitive plural by 
adding ^ from the Sanskrit *TT*t, and also ■rn’JT which is made up 
of the pronominal, and ff, the nominal termination, so that the 
second form is the genitive of the first taken as a base, as cF# or 
TfaTJT, frrer or <TTtTT?i\ &c. Similarly, the bases and fm whioh 
are substituted for q^TT and fiTT in the singulars of the genitive 
and locative, and ?fr which optionally replaces tTT in these cases, 
have a genitive singular with a double termination; as attrr, 
or qmm or qfmnmr, w&m or ffirmPT, where wr, Sanskrit 

is the pronominal, and 3-TPT the nominal termination. The 
plurals of the nominative and accusative have the same form, as 
rfT or fTPTt, &c., and the instrumental plural of the mascu¬ 
line has, like that of nouns, the termination q;nt or crfit The 
remaining terminations are the same as in Sanskrit. 

The correlative or remote demonstrative <Tf has, besides the 
usual Sanskrit base, another H which has all the cases &c., 

except the nominative singular. The base is generalized from 
the oyw, &c. of the accusative, the singular cf the instru¬ 
mental, and the dual of the genitive and locative, which are used 
in making anvadesa as it is called by Panini, i e. in referring to 
one who has already been spoken of. The near demonstrative 
has two bases, 3T and fir. In Sanskrit this latter is used in 
the nominative dual and plural and in the accusative. Here it is 
extended to all the cases except the nominative singular, and so 
we have fir, $*rwr, swh, fufw, and finj; ffrpr, 

See. The first base is used, as in Sanskrit, in all cases 
except the plural of the nominative and accusative and the forms 
are a#, a Vfa, qTf, areirr &c. The pronoun 3Tf ; *r has the base for the 
nominative singular, and arg for all other cases and this latter is 
lengthened in the plural; as arn^r, ar*?j£, aui^RT, anpr?, ar^; ariprr, 
aTgWT, &c. The nominative and accusative of the neuter is 3*4 

The singulars of the pronouns of the first and second persons 
are the same as in Sanskrit ; as arf, it, wtx, htt or it, and srtfr; rf, 
ft fSPTT, m or ?t, and Ffpr. This syllable is optionally dissolved 
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into 3 in the nominative and accusative, which have thus 3V, 
and changed to ft in the latter as well as in the instrumental and 
locative ; and so we have ?, OTI and fTrrr also. Ihe dative and 
genitive being confounded, the Sanskrit and of the 

former are in the form of wt and 3 *# used for both cases. The 
latter has also the forms JTOT and 31*? and , the anusvara being 
inserted from the analogy of the plural. The plural of 31? is 
in which the initial * of the Sanskrit form is changed to w; and 
in the accusative, instrumental, and locative, the Sanskrit base 
3iw in the form 3T*5 is declined like the masculine ?£, and the 
forms are 3P%, 3T%5. and 3P%®. 

The % of was probably weakly pronounced, hence the 
singular base 3 has been transferred to Ihe plural, and the peculiar 
syllable of this number wr tacked on to it, and the whole in the 
form of 5*5 is declined like fRT in all the cases except the genitive; 
as 3 *?, 3 %, 3«%i? &c. The forms of the plurals of the last are 
like those in Sanskrit 5 as 3H?TO and 3*5PP. The accusative singu¬ 
lars of these pronouns have the forms Wf and , besides those 
mentioned above. These are made up by adding anusvara, the 
sign of the accusative, to the form of the genitive used as a base. 

On the same principle we have 31*51^ and for the plural, 
hut as the genitive forms have an anusvara already, the addition 
of the accusative sign makes no difference. This is an isolated 
instance in this dialect of a method of constructing new case- 
forms, which is, we shall find as we proceed in our investigations, 
largely used in the later dialects and especially in the modern 
vernaculars. 

You will have seen how naturally the new formations we have 
noticed grew up. k language is well learnt by others or correctly 
transmitted to them only when they are in constant and close 
intercourse with those who know it, or when they are deliberately 
taught. When for some reason or other this is not the case, 
and the linguistic tradition is imperfect, men proceed from what 
js more in use and consequently better known to that which is 
less Used and less known. Nouns in 3T, for instance, constitute 
a very large portion of the ordinary Sanskrit names. Their case 
forms were most used, whence they were well known and those of 
the other nouns not being so often used were less known. In 
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these cases these less forms had to conform to the model of the 
more known, and thus we see a tendency to bring nouns as close 
as possible to the 3T declension, as you have seen in such nouns as 
siTrfr’i, yi'UcT, and even srfrr. And it is also clear that 

the new 3T base is generally taken from the nominative, which 
case is oftener used than others, as BiTSRT, f’Efjfft, and RtTTT 
i. e. In the same way we have observed a strong tendency 

to obliterate the distinction between the nominal and pronominal 
declensions, and fuse them into one, and this tendency has 
succeeded everywhere except in the genitive plural. Still 
at the time when Pali arose, the traditions of the original 
Sanskrit were not entirely lost, wherefore we have often 
old forms used side by side with the new ones. The same pro¬ 
cess is observable in the conjugations of verbs, as I have 
already remarked. It will thus be seen how ground¬ 
less is the opinion of those who maintain that these Prakrits or 
derived languages were simply literary languages, or were con¬ 
structed by Pandits. But this point will be discussed at length 
hereafter. 

Inattention to this law of false analogies or generalization, and 
to the wide range of its operation |;in the formation of Pali 
grammar has led some scholars to set down as Vedic certain forms 
which exist in this dialect but are not to be met with in classical 
Sanskrit. Suoh are ptw the genitive singular masculine of s^, 
the nominative plural of 7 k 7, and rnj nominative and 
accusative plural of and RU, 3T% the general plural base 

of tho pronoun of the first person, and *iPT genitive plural of dt. I 
see no reason why SS'R+R should be regarded as Vedic and not 
the other forms that have for their base, such ss PTCRT, 

&c., or why 'TT55T should be so and not the accusative plural; 

and not and not 3Ti|w, or PTR and not 3TT^T. If 

these latter forms and a host of others must be explained with re¬ 
ference to a thoroughly different principle, why should the former, 
which are kindred to them and are as completely capable of that 
same explanation, be traced to a Vedic origin ? The fact that they 
happen to resemble certain Vedic forms does not prove their 
derivation from them. The same process of generalization and the 
same natural tendency to construct the less known forms from the 

§ 
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analogy of those that are more known brought them all into use. 
The forms and and 3*|r and are, as stated before, made 
up upon the analogy of the corresponding masculine, and herein 
we observe the beginning of a tendency to obliterate the distinc¬ 
tion between the masculine and neuter, which went on progress¬ 
ing until now, in the Hindi, Sindhi, and other vernaculars of 
Northern India, the neuter gender has totally disappeared, while 
in the Marathi the distinction remains in the case of pronouns 
and certain nouns, and in the Gujarati only in the latter. 

II 

The Verb. 

We will now examine the Pali verb. The distinction between 
the special and general tenses and moods is almost lost, the 
special form being used in the* general, as in the future 

of VU, or the general form in the special as uWld. We have also 
uffircma and A large number of roots used in ordinary in¬ 

tercourse belong in Sanskrit to the first conjugation; this and the 
sixth are the easiest of the ten; in many cases there is no practi¬ 
cal distinction between them, and in others they are. so greatly 
like each other that they are capable of being confused together. 
Hence the rule of constructing verbal forms common to these 
two conjugations, viz. the additition of the personal terminations 
through the intervention of at, has become general, in Pali. A 
good many roots belonging to the other classes are conjugated 
according to this rule ; as^16I'd, and *dfd, for ’i Rl, and 

tffn, of the second class; fcl for ivfa and for 

and srsrrffT, &c. The tenth conjugation is almost equally common 
in Sanskrit, whence a great many roots are conjugated necessarily 
or optionally in this way; as or 'KhH, nurr-r or 

M or %f5T, funrsft, &C. from **, mr, ^ with 

It, &o. The T in these forms stands, you will remember, for the 
Sanskrit 3W, which is the characteristic of the tenth class. 

The second conjugation has gone out, except in isolated forms 
Buch as srfpq for aifisr, and the third has left some reduplicated 
roots, as &c. The fourth has preserved a good many 

of its roots but its V is corrupted according to the usual phonetio 
rules; thus fw becomes 5"?5Ti <ru, TH; «5ST, &c. The 

39 [ R. G. Bbandarkar’s Work*. Vol. IV. 1 
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fifth and the ninth are confounded, and roots of the former take 
the termination of the latter also; as MTWhlf or q’TS'&rrfir for Mill'd; 

or for or for ^TsFTfir &c. In the 

last instance the base is derived from the corruption of 

STSFmr, thus showing that the forms in ?TT are a later growth. The 
seventh inserts, as before remarked, a nasal in the body of the 
roots and transfers them to the first; the eighth remains in a few 
cases such as cR; and sF, though this last takes a peculiar form 
also, as rWtm, or Wirfar; and the ninth adds ?rr as in Sanskrit* 
as i % ot r m , gmffr s^rrmr, &c. 

But it is to be observed that the more common of the roots 
belonging to these conjugations only have preserved their peculiar 
forms ; the rest are conjugated according to the rules of the first, 
sixth, or tenth. Since the distinction between the special and 
general tenses and moods is lost, the effect of these conjugational 
peculiarities is only to constitute a new or augmented root. 

Of the ten tenses and moods in Sanskrit, the Pali has lost two, 
the first future and the precative. The two Padas or voices 
remain, but the distinction is lost in most cases, such forms as 
&c., though passive, taking Parasmaipada 

terminations. 

The following are the terminations :— 

Present Tense 

Par asm. Atm. 



Singular, 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1 st pers. 

fir 

n 


% 

2 nd „ 

fir 


t 

# 

3rd „ 

fit 


% 

3T% 

Ex. 


’FSTfirf &c. 


&c. 



Imperative. 


1 st pers. 

it 



3THT% 

2 nd ,, 

f|, or none 



3rd „ 

5 

'^5 

IT 


Ex. 


&c. 

Tsrif 

&c. 









«.«JBWpL!8 


Imperfect 


1st pars. 

sr 


1 


2nd „ 

3Tr 

w 

* 

aj 

3rd „ 

srr 


rcr 

ft 

Ex. 

3*<RT 

STUfi&C. 


STT^Tf'4 &c 



Potential 



1st pars. 


q?an*r 

qxq 1 

<TKn% 

2nd „ 


q^crnr 

q^rt 


3rd „ 

or q; 

<r*t 


it 

Ex. 

«T% or <T%W 

&o. 

q%r 

T%t &c« 



AORIST 



1st pars. 

i 

W , 

3? 

»% 

2nd „ 

3Tl 


% 

5? 

3rd „ 

i 

3 or 'fr 

3TT 

3T 

Ex. 

snuff surg or &o. 

3TT^T 

apr^&c. 



PERFECT 



1st pers. 

3T 


S’ 

»% 

2nd „ 



r^T 

s£f 

3rd „ 



rer 

t 

Ex. 


&c. 


qxr(%> &c. 



FUTURE 



1st pers. 

^rrfSr 

mrur 



2nd „ 

wrt 




3rd „ 

wrar 

^fr 


UU?T 

Ex. 


&C. 


WUrUUft & 



Conditional 

i 


1st pers. 



# 


2nd „ 





3rd „ 

^rr 



r% 

Ex. 


&C. 


STMPtftflg <S 


The terminations of the Present of both Padas are the same as 
in Sanskrit, with the exception of the plural sr apd the ^ of 
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the second person plural of the Atmanepada being a corruption 
of ift. This tense is most in use ; hence the Pali speakers learned 
it well, so to say, from their Sanskrit teachers. 

The other tenses,—-except the Future which, like the Present, 
is also entirely Sanskrit—and the moods have preserved such of 
their forms as are more frequently used in ordinary life. There 
is, for instance, greater occasion for the use of the second 4 person 
singular of the Imperative Mood, and also for the third person 
Henoe these are the same as in Sanskrit, but the second person 
plural termination '4, and the first person singular ft and the 
plural IT, Parasmaipada, have been transferred from the Present. 
As to these, even in Sanskrit we find the Present used very 
generally for this Mood in the first person; as in ft 
ft mg ’T grnft Sak., fife h' -qq: Mrc., &c. where the 1 forms 

should be OTSttmT, fPfWiTSr &c. The rest are the same as in Sanskrit. 
The second person singular is formed in two ways, viz. without 
adding any termination as in the conjugations which give an 
ending ar to the base, and by appending ft as is done in the 
others. The Atmanepada ** is changed to *5, the being dis¬ 
solved into T, since m' renders the previous vowel heavy, the 
resulting 5 is doubled to preserve that effect. The plural '<--=< u is 
altered to ftT ; the W and the mute element being dropped, we have 
the final vowel of which is transformed into ah through the 
influence of the preceding K, The q of the first person singular 
becomes g, or this may be considered to have been transferred 
from the Present, and for the plural we have which is an 

old Vedic termination of the Atmanepada first person plural cor¬ 
rupted in Sanskrit to aruft. The ft and 3*fft of the third person 
are the same as the ffru; and atffnu; of the parent language. 

The Potential has preserved the old forms of the third person 
only, viz., <r% for and for 'ftjg:. The u is doubled as in 
Stat for ffbr according to a general rule which we have noticed 
before. The singular of this person is also formed by adding <Ttg 
made up on the analogy of the plural and also of such forms 
as gguTfT. The final vowel is, however, shortened, but in such 
cases as srtvftrr for smffara; it remains long. This form with the 
final long is used as a base, and the terminations of the first 
person and second person of the Present added to it to form the 
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corresponding person of the Potential. The Atmanepada 
and qftft are the same as tppf, qre, and <TOT: of the Sanskrit ^-con¬ 
jugations, the <\ of being rendered an aspirate and the srr of 
try r: shortened. The Parasmaipada singular qw as in is 

adapted for the Atmanepada in the form qisf and the plurals of 
the second and first persons are formed by taking q**r ag the base 
and appending corrupted to and of the Present. 

In the Imperfect the srr and 37 of the third person seem to be 
generalized from such forms as 3FTT3: and spj:. The termination 
v-PT, is, as you know, applied in Sanskrit optionally to roots ending 
in 3TT and necessarily to fifa, and such as are reduplicated. The 
3TT of the singular, however, may be considered as due to the 
lengthening of the previous W of such Sanskrit forms of the 
3T--conjugations as STPSHT, when'the final consonant was dropped, 
This lengthening was brought about by the forcible pronunciation 
of the 5? rendered necessary in Sanskrit by the final consonant. 
The second person singular is 3TT, which corresponds to the 
Sanskrit 3T:, and 3T of the first person singular to the sra; with the 
nasal dropped. The Atmanepada second person singular is 
transferred from the Present, is WH*, and sf is generalized from 
the forms of the non-3T-conjugations, such as &c. The 

Perfect has preserved the third person singular 3T and plural 3 
and the first person singular 3T, of the Parasmaipada 5 and ^ of 
the Atmanepada. Of the rest, q* second person singular Parasmai¬ 
pada is perhaps the q’ of the Sanskrit Atmanepada singular of the 
first and third persons ; and the % of the Atmanepada is transferred 
from the Imperfect, 

In the Aorist the third person singular i is the termination of 
the fifth form of the Sanskrit Aorist with the final 3 dropped as 
usual; and the plural 3* is generalized from such forms as 
Some roots, such as ^ and & have for the singular as 
and 3r*TT%, the % of which is to be traced to Another plural 
termination is re in which we can recognize the Sanskrit f£:. The 
second person singular sit is from the 3?*r of the second Aorist; 
and the first person singular is i resulting from the fusion of the 
augment ? with the wr of the second Aorist. The third person 
singular and plural and the first person singular of the Atmapen 
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pads are the same as the corresponding ones of the Parasmaipada 
Imperfect, both numbers of the second person are the same as the 
corresponding Atmanepada of the Imperfect, and the of the 
first person plural is transferred from the Present. 

The terminations of the Second Future are made up as in 
Sanskrit by prefixing W = W to those of the Present. The Atma- 
nepada first person singular has however w instead of #*. In 
one instance, viz ., fr from it, the is corrupted to sr. 

In the Conditional terminations the W occurs everywhere, but 
the other portions are transferred from other tenses. The ending 
arr of the third person singular WT is of course the 3 VT of the 
Imperfect; the 3qj of the plural has been transferred from the 
Aorist, Imperfect, or Potential; the % and sr of # and are 
brought over from the Atmanepada and Parasmaipada of the 
Present; W is and the of *w$t the plural is from the 
Imperfect. In Sanskrit, the short terminations of the Imperfect 
and other tenses are added to the FT in the Conditional; but here 
there is a mixture of both the short and the long, and also of the 
two Padas. We find the same mixture in the Atmanepada. 

It will thus appear that the Present and Future have preserved 
most of the Sanskrit terminations, and the other tenses only about 
two or three. Besides the terminations that have thus been pre¬ 
served or transferred by analogy from one tense to another, there 
are others which cannot be thus explained. Such are Atmane¬ 
pada first person plural of the Present; and of the Parasmai¬ 
pada second and first person plural, and third person singular. 
&it second person singular and H first person plural of the Atma¬ 
nepada of the Perfect; W second person plural and first person 
plural Parasmaipada, and c«r and third person singular and 
plural and first person plural Atmanepada, of the Imperfect; 
?sr second person plural and first person plural Parasmaipada 
of the Aorist, and first person plural of the Atmanepada of the 
same; % first person plural Atmanepada of the Future; and SIT 
Parasmaipada and Atmanepada of the first person of the Con¬ 
ditional. These are unquestionably forms of the root 3^ tacked 
on to the base in the particular tenses when the old terminations 
were forgotten, or some of them may be traced directly to the ter¬ 
minations of the Sanskrit Aorist ST, W: and W, which themselves, 
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as you know, are forms of 3TO.. Of these, the Parasmaipada 
second person plural TO is to be traced to the corresponding 
Sanskrit TO of the Present of 3TO V and *£ and Egpr first person plural 
to the TO of SHTO of the Imperfect and TO: of the Present respecti¬ 
vely. The penultimate 3? of TO: is lengthened for the same reason 
as that of is in forming 3TTTO. The Atmanepada TOf of the 
second singular comes from the TOT: of 3TTTOP of the Imperfect, TO 
third person singular, from the TO of 3TTO of the same $ and and 
STCT first person plural are to be referred to such Atmanepada 
forms as and TO%. Of the last two, appears to be a new 
formation form TO, and TO*r is the old Vedic archetype of TO1". 

You will thus see that when the original Sanskrit forms were 
forgotten, new ones corresponding to them were constructed in the 
Pali, not only by the use of false analogies, but also by taking one 
form distinctively expressive of the sense of a particuiar mood or 
tense as a base, and appending first only the personal terminations 
of the Present, as in the case of the Potential; and secondly, the 
forms of the root 3 ro . You will hereafter find that the modern 
vernaculars have resorted to one at least of these two modes of re¬ 
construction ; and similarly, the beginnings in the Pali of a mode 
of constructing new case-forms widely prevalent in the modern 
dialects was brought to your notice before; so that the spirit or 
turn of mind which has been in operation in the formation of the 
vernacular speech of the country, has been the same since very 
remote times. 

The terminations with an initial consonant are in the general 
tenses appended through the intervention of the vowel S'; but in 
some cases there are forms directly corrupted from Sanskrit; as 
Sanskrit 5r^nt, The temporal augment 3T 

is often omitted, as *TOr or STTOTr, TO?T or Wfr, *rforor or wttStot. 
The several varieties of the Aorist, and the many special forms of 
the Perfect, have for the most part gone out of use. The Passive 
is formed by the addition of as in Sanskrit, sometimes with the 
augment f, sometimes without, in which last case the conjunct 
consonant is corrupted according to the prevailing rules; as 
3 TTO<t, <pf^rar. The forms in a good many cases are 
the same in Sankrit, only phonetically altered ; as 
in which cases we see the that the 3TT of TOT is changed to f, and 
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sre. and *T 3 r under Samprasarana. The causal is formed by adding 
3TPf or 3im and/or 3mr; as '-Hmfff or and SETTlrT or S E T -nT TH. 

These forms I have already explained. The Past Passive Parti¬ 
ciple is formed as in Sanskrit, and in many cases the forms are the 
same. The Absolutive is formed by using the terminations 
f^TST, and f^T. The first is the same as the second, the semivowel 
% having only undergone Samprasarana; and they are to be traced 
to such Vedic forms as fTST»T, &c., which have disappeared 
in Classical Sanskrit. The Infinitive is formed by adding as in 
Sanskrit, or which, I have already observed, is one of the many 
ways in which the Vedic Infinitive is formed. It has become 
obsolete in the later Sanskrit. 

Now if the Pali grew up naturally in the manner I have des¬ 
cribed, it could not come to possess the several grammatical forms 
it exhibits unless they were in use in Sankrit at the time when it 
branched off. It has, as we have seen, preserved eight of the ten 
Tenses and Moods, whence it follows that verbal forms of these 
were then currant in the language. Pali therefore represents 
Middle Sanskrit or the usage that prevailed during the period 
between the composition of the Brahmarias and Yaska or PSnini 
and must have begun to be formed during that period. We shall 
hereafter find that latter Prakrits represent the third stage in the 
development of the Sanskrit that in which a good many of the 
verbal forms ceased to he used; and thus bear to what I have 
called classical Sanskrit the same relation that the Pali does to 
Middle Sanskrit. 

* •* * * 

We will now proceed to consider those valuable specimens of 
the ancient languages o? the country which have been preserved in 
inscriptions. The most important of these are the edicts of Asoka, 
the pious king of Pataliputra in Magadha, the modern Behar, who 
flourished in the middle of the third century before Christ. These 
edicts contain the king’s religious and moral injunctions to his 
subjects, and set forth his own ideas, belief, and conduct in these 
matters. Five different versions of them have been discovered, 
inscribed on rocks in different parts of the country. There is one 
at Girnar, near Jungad in Kathiawar, another at Dhauli in 
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Kattak, and a third at Kapnrdigiri or Sahbazgarhi in Afghanistan. 
These have been published and examined. The Girnar version 
has been copied several times, but the other two only once, and 
hence there are a good many imperfections in our ’existing copies 
of ihem. Another version has recently been discovered at 
Jaugad near Ganjam, in the Northern Circars, and copied by a 
Madras Civilian. It is unfortunately greatly mutilated, not 
more than two of the fourteen edicts being found complete, 
and but a few words left of some. The fifth has recently been 
discovered by General Cunningham at Khalsi, near Masuri in 
the Himalayas, and has not yet been published.* Other edicts 
of the same king are found inscribed on columns which exist at 
Delhi, Allahabad, and other places. At Dhauli and Ganjam there 
exist, along with the edicts mentioned above, others which 
answer to these. Another Inscription of Atoka has been found at 
Babhra in Rajputana, which consists of a letter to the Buddhist 
congregation. 

These Inscriptions are in three different dialects, closely 
related to each other. The Girnar dialect is very much like the 
Pali. That of the Dhauli, Ganjam, and Khalsi versions presents 
peculiarities which are found in a later Prakrit called M&gadhI 
by the grammarians. Such are the substitution of sy for for 
the 3Tt of the nominative singular of masculine nouns in 3T, i% 
the termination of the locative instead of the Pali %, and 
for 3Tf»y. The Babhra and the column inscriptions are also in 
this dialeot. The Sahbazgarhi recension admits of some oon- 
junots such as JTi and the sibilants St and ^ which in the others 
and in Pali are changed to St- But it is a question whether these 
are dialectic peculiarities, or are to be attributed to a confusion 
of the vernacular with Sanskrit. I will now place before you 
short specimens of these dialects. 

Girnar, edict VIII. 

smt trtthI f^?wrr?rT i qn mrarr arsrrft =* qrtmfortiw 
stfUwrft i tit fqmytfr tmr ww 

i rft’HT Mformt with qsrot ^ ^ %r<if 


Published since in Corp. Insc. A sixth version existing at Manshera in 
the Panjab was discovered after the above was published. I have made use 
of the latest readings of the versions. 

40 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’a Works, Vol. IV.) 
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fiMuigfTpruw =q- ^ =5r ^ i 

w*rf?r %*ntfar?r fotfm ^rsfr «m m. 

Sanskrit :— 



Translation:— 



. ' " t l,,us 8U1U » ana seem ff country-people and giving 

instruction m righteousness and in the investigation of the law. 
Since that time king Priyadarsin has been taking great delight 


in the glories of the next world. 


It is not usual in these inscriptions to mark the double or 
assimilated consonants. Hence we do not find them here except 
in the case of double nasals which are indicated by an anusvara 
ollowed by the nasal. There is, as in Pali, no other phonetic 
change; srfft we see becomes Ttt and * becomes optionally and 
TRTTCr the nominative plural, ?rsTt for Tom the genitive singular, 
*n=tTr the nominative singular, and all other cases are just like 
those in that dialect. We have the Aorist forms ending in an 
anusvara followed by *, as in Pali. But there are some dif¬ 
ferences ; is i n Pali as it is in the other recensions 

of this same inscription,^ is *&*, though STjpj agrees with 
the rules pfPah grammar and must have existed in the language; 
the <f of tHTor is opposed to Pali usage, but the engraver may 
have committed a mistake ; is for ? being changed 

to tr before the conjunot according to the rule we have noticed. 
STtfCT is 3lT3m in Pali; but the inscription perhaps represents the 
prevailing usage more correctly ; and the sr is lengthened in *T3Tt 
pro bably through mistake. There are thus very few cases of real 
difference, and though they might be considered to point to a 
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dialectical variety of the nature of those we find in the different 
versions of the edicts, still the language is in the same stage of 
growth as the Pali. 

The following is the Dhauli version collated with that at 
Khalsi and completed :— 

a*##* w 1 OTanrHT Nsrgran r rt rtt i ft^r fimffcrr aRtf* ^ 

? <r^Trrft 3 g*fiir h i % ^tr ftoptfr errm 

i^n^ 5 i '<Rm wrmr 6 %kt fif^r RngfaRR 3R ^ ? 

J5R 3RR R ^ I 

We here observe the varieties mentioned before, the change 
of * to ^ and the nominative in <?. We also see for 

%rgr® for Ttrrft^finr. i^tr er 5 «t^ (=^Rr) for i(<R. and 

or R*R for srrsrwr.. bo then here we have another dialeot. 

Kapurdigiri Or Sahbazgarhi version:— 

erfiraR atrTt f^?rrr=r w marfar sr ?t*r aRrft =5 

arfrrtWM 3rvr^g ^ ^rfrpr ijrsi% rt 3^BRf*n%flT *rt hjent ’RTtvt 
aro sr spf $tR 371 % & &c. 

Here we have the conjuncts R.R.sr, &c„ and the three Sanskrit 
sibilants; and also sKAifw for fetylft. 

The reason why we have not one same version at all the three 
places must be that it was the intention of the king to publish the 
edicts in the dialect of each particular place. The Dhauli-Khalsi 
dialect is as observed before, used in the column inscriptions, and 
also in that found at Babhra. The king’s predilection for it can 
be plausibly accounted for only on the supposition that it was his 
own native tongue. If so, this dialect must have prevailed in 
Magadha, which country was under his immediate rule, and the 
capital of which was Pataliputra, where he reigned. And this 
accounts for the fact that it is used in the inscriptions at Dhauli 
and Ganjam, since they are situated in the contiguous country. 
One peculiarity , f this language, viz. the nominative singular of 
nouns in 3T ending in tr is met with even in the Girnar recension, 


1. fort Kh. 2. ^TiRTR Kh. 

3. for ftR 5T Kh. 4. Dh. om. 

6. for tR Dh- 7. Kh. 


5. R^rmar Kh. 
8. ptR Kh, 
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which may be explained by the supposition that the edicts were 
drawn up first in the king’s dialect but were translated into the 
dialect of each province, the translation however being no 
executed carefully enough to expunge all peculiarities of the 
original draft. It would thus appear that the grammarians of the 
later languages had more solid grounds than mere fancy for 

calling that Prakrit which bears close resemblance to thislanguage 

by the name of MagadhI. Here then we find specimens of three 
dialects prevalent in three widely distant provinces; but we 
should bear in mind that the difference between them is small, 
while in the languages that are spoken in these countries at the 
present day it is so great as to make it difficult for the natives of 
one province to understand those of another' 

In the many other ancient monuments existing in the country 
we often find inscriptions which are principally intwo languages, 
the Sanskrit and the Pali or Prakrit, understanding by this term 
simply a dialect derived from the Sanskrit. Those in the latter 
(Pali) are mostly connected with Buddhism ■, though some Bud¬ 
dhistic inscriptions also, suoh as those discovered by General 
Cunningham at Mathura several years ago, are in Sanskrit. 
In the caves at Kanheri, Nasik, Junnar, Nanaghat, Karla, 
and some other places in this Presidency, and in the Bhilsa 
topes, we have Pali or Prakrit inscriptions. Most of these are 
short] but at Nasik we have long ones, in the caves of Usavadata, 
and Gotamiputra. The language of these latter is Pali; and but 
a few forms are peculiar, such as ^tT and %rT for which the Pali 
has and q*t, Past Passive Participles of TT and S? ; and t for 
the numeral two, the Pali form being or 5^. In Usavadata's 
caves we have one inscription entirely in Sanskrit, the rest are 
in Pali or Prakrit, but we have an intermixture of Sanskrit 
words, and the conjuncts sr, 3, and iff often appear. In these and 
smaller inscriptions we have such words as *nT for $TT, for 

mffo, for ?n$, for 3ft W, while the Pali forms of these 

words are ?TT, yfw*r, WT, and Some of these inscriptions 

were engraved so late as the third century, when the Pali could 
hardly have been the vernacular ; but it had become the sacred 
language of the Buddhists ; the mendicant priests for whom the 
caves were intended and even educated lay members of that per- 
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suasion understood it; and hence it was used in these inscrip¬ 
tions as Sanskrit was in others. 

The style of Gotamlputra’s charters, abounding as it does in 
jong compounds and elaborate expressions, is very unlike the 
plain and simple language of Asoka’s edicts. And at the end of 
these and that of his son, we are told that the officers of these 
kings who caused the charters to be engraved acted under the 
command, i. e. wrote to the dictation of “ respected persons who 
were the compilers of all such document. ” It thus appears that 
the Pali was at that time a sacred and a literary language among 
the Buddhists. And as to the language of the other inscriptions, 
which like those of Gotamiputra and his son were not composed 
by learned men, one can easily understand how ignorant persons, 
not knowing Sanskrit or Pali well, but still not ignorant enough 
to know nothing of those languages, would confound together 
Sanskrit, Pali, and vernacular words. Even in our days we find 
the phenomenon in the jxitrikas or horoscopes written by our 
Josis or astrologers, which are neither in pure SansKrit nor in 
pure vernacular, but contain a mixture of them both, and the 
Sanskrit words and forms in which are incorrectly written. 

And an explanation of this nature I have also to give of 
another variety of language that is found in the writings of the 
Northern or Nepalese Buddhists. These unlike those of the 
Ceylonese and Burmese Buddhists are written in Sanskrit, but in 
such works as the Lalitavistara or the life of Buddha we find, 
along with prose passages in pure Sanskrit, a number of verses 
which contain words or forms which are not Sanskrit. Thus, for 
instance, we have:— 

You will here see that +.HW, 5PT, and are as in the Pali 
treated like nouns in 3T, 3T? is dissolved into art?, and there are a 
few other instances of this process, such as for fcil, i$1R, for 

sfr, for ft &c.. but that generally the conjunct consonants are 
retained as they are in Sanskrit, and not assimilated. So also 
you have ’glfrfcT for WPTPT genitive singular of muT, 

sjfSranft, Imperative second person plural, 5TXfar 

for &o., and even such words as WHPT which are Pali in 
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every respect. But along with these there are other peculiarities 
which must be attributed simply to carelessness. For instance, 
the case terminations are often omitted, a thing never done either 
in Sanskrit or Pali, as for tew ^Tfr for q?trr when 

governed by <i3T(^g, Wftfr K'rwmr for JTT^r &c. Such con¬ 
structions as *fftwmr'T5rr: for frarr 

for ^fr^wrfw^rmd', are often to be met with. 

This language has therefore no fixed characteristics at all. We 
have seen that in such words as 3W, 3T*r and *T5T above, the final 
consonant is dropped, and these as in Pali and Prakrit made 
nouns in at. But U'STft is used in the Sanskrit form also, as <pfnr- 
and there are instances in which other final consonants are 
preserved. Along with such a form as noted above, 

which is constructed on the same principle as the Pali 
such a Sanskrit one as spw^T is found. It therefore appears to 
me that this is not an independent language; but that the writers 
of the Gathas knew the spoken language or Pali, and that they 
were imperfectly ac luainted with Sanskrit, knowing enough of 
it to see that the assimilation of consonants was a vulgarity, but 
not acquainted with its grammar. They intended to write in the 
more polished or literary language, but not knowing it well, often 
used unoonsciously the grammatical forms and the peculiar 
words o< the vernacular. At the time when the Gathas were 
written the claims of the Pali to be considered a separate language 
were probably not recognised, and it constitute .1 the speech of the 
uninstruoted. Those who in this condition of things wished to 
write, could not think of doing so in that form of speech, and 
therefore wrote in what they considered the language of educated 
men ; but they knew it imperfectly, and produced such a hetero¬ 
geneous compound as we have seen. 



LECTURE III. 

THE PRAKRITS ANT) THE APABHRAMs'a. 

On the last occasion we examined the language of the sacred 

books of the Southern Buddhists, and found that a large portion 

of the words it contains are pure Sanskrit and the rest are 
Sanskrit words corrupted or transformed according to certain laws 
of phonetic deoay. Then by the law-of false analogy the less 
used and less known declensional and conjugational forms have 
been in many cases brought over to the type of those more used 
in Sanskrit and consequently better known. So that in the voca¬ 
bulary and the grammar, the laws of growth I traced in the open¬ 
ing lecture are in operation, but their range is limited, and the 

dialect is in what may be called the first stage of departure from 
Sanskrit. We then examined the language of the Inscriptions of 
Asoka and found that it is either the same as Pali or in the same 
stage of development, and that there existed in those times two or 
three varieties of speech slightly differing from each other. To¬ 
day I propose to examine certain other dialects which e hibit a 
much greater departure from the parent tongue. These are the 
so-called Prakrits. For a know'edge of these languages we have 
not to go beyond India, as in the case of the one we have examin¬ 
ed. Prakrit dialects possessed a literature and a portion of it has 
come down to us. 

The Prakrits. 

Thera exist about six treatises on Prakrit grammar, the most 
ancient of which is Vararuci’s Prakrtaprakasa. Next comes 
Hemacandra, a Jaina scholar of Gujarat, who lived in the twelfth 
century. His work on grammar is known by the name of 
Hciintavyakarana, the eight chapter of which he devotes to the 
grammar of the Prakrife Hemacandra’s treatment of these 
dialects is fuller than Vataruci s; and his observation was wider. 
He shows a very intimate knowledge of the existing literature of 
these languages, both sacred and profane, Jaina or Brahmanical. 
His work, and especially the last portion, is full of quotations. He 
must have availed himseff of the labours of former scholars, since 
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he often mentions Purvacaryas. Hemacandra also wrote a Korn 
or thesaurus of the Desl words existing in these languages. 
Vararuoi gives the grammar of four dialects, which he calls 
Maharastri, SaurasenI, Magadhl, and Paisacl. The names of the 
first three themselves would show that they were the languages 
spoken or used in the provinces from the names of which they 
are derived, but doubts have been raised as to their genuineness, 
which will be hereafter considered. The Maharastri is called the 
principal Prakrit. For instance, Dandin in his Kavyadarsa says- 

" The language prevalent in Maharastra they regard as the 
Prakrfca pre-eminent; it is the ocean of jewels in the shape of 
good literary works, and the Setubandha and others are written 
in itV* 

Vararuci devotes the first nine chapters of his work to the 
Maharastri, and then a chapter each to the rest. The peculiari¬ 
ties only of the latter dialects and their differences from the 
Maharastri are given, and in other respects they are to be con¬ 
sidered similar to the first. Hemacandra follows the same 
method •$ but he does not mention the name Maharastri and speaks 
of the dialect only as the Prakrit. These grammarians and all 
others who have written on the subject treat of the grammar of 
the language etymologically. They take Sanskrit as the original 
language or prakrfi and give rules about the various phonetical 
and grammatical changes which have reduced Sanskrit to the 
Prakrit form. The Pali grammarian Kaccayana treats the 
dialect not as one derived from Sanskrit as these writers do, but 
as an independent language, though it is very probable he knew 
Sanskrit, since he uses Sanskrit grammatical terms, and his 
Sutras greatly resemble those in the Katantra and even Panini. 
Vararuci and Hemacandra derive SaurasenI also from the 
Sanskrit as they do the Maharastri or the principal Prakrit, but 
make the SaurasenI the Prakrti or basis of the Magadhl and the 
Paisaci. This appears to be the tradition ; whence it would seem 
that older and more developed language or the language of re¬ 
spectable people was the SaurasenI, and the other two were the 
dialects of border countries used by persons in a lower scale of 

1. *srmrr«niT wri stw fk %:« 
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society. They have some of the peculiarities of the SaurasenI, 
and come nearer to it than to the Maharastrl. Hemacandra gives 
the grammar of two more dialects, the Culika Paisaci and the 
Apabbramsa, the latter of which was according to Dandin, the 
language of Abhiras (cowherds ) and others. Another gram¬ 
marian of the name of Trivikrama gives in his Prakrtasutravrtti 
the grammar of these six dialects. He lived after Hemacandra, 
since he mentions him in the introduction to his work, 
and his book resembles Hemacandra’s a good deal. There is 
another work by Candra called Sadbhasacandrika which is a 
meagre production. Another still of the same nature, the author 
of which is Laksmidhara, mentions the same six dialects; so that 
the expression SadbhSsa seems to have become proverbial. 

The Maharastrl derived its importance from its literature. 
Prom the manner in which Danclin speaks of that literature it ap¬ 
peals to have been very extensive and valuable. He himself 
mentions one work, the Setubandha, a poem attributed to Kalidasa 
but written by one Pravarasena, whose “fame,” Bana says in his 
H&rsacarita, “ reached the other side of the ocean by means of the 
Setu.” I find in a Ms. in the colophon at the end of each asvasa 
or canto, sometimes rtf (thus in the Dasa- 

mukhavadha composed by the prosperous Pravarasena), and some¬ 
times, rtf (thus in the Dasamukha- 

vadha, the work of Kalidasa, composed by Pravarasena). Some 
kings of Kasmir bore the name of Pravarasena, but there is nothing 
to show that any one* of them was the poet who wrote this work. 
There is a collection of seven hundred songs, chiefly of an 
amorous nature, by a poet of the name of Hala, which is called 
the Saptasati. We have an edition of this in Roman characters 
by Prof. Weber. Another long poem entitled the Gaudavadha- 
kavya by a poet named Vakpatiraja, who lived at the court of 
Yasovarman, king of Kanoj, in the early part of the eighth century, 
was discovered by Dr. Buhler about three years ago. And several 
other works may turn up, if diligent search is made for them. 
The Kavyaprakasa contains about 75 Prakrit verses quoted to 
illustrate the rules laid down by the author, and Sarhgadhara 
also gives a good many in his Paddhati. 

The religious books of the Jainas form another very extensive 
41 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV. J 
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branch of Prakrit literature. Prof. Weber thinks the language of 
these to be later than the Pali and earlier than the Prakrits, so as 
to occupy a middle position, and calls it Jaina-Magadhl. But 
Hemacandra himself, who must have known his religious books 
well, and was, as I have observed, a great Prakrit scholar, treats 
it as the principal Prakrit or Maliarastrl, and in his grammar of 
this he in several places gives forms of words peculiar to his 
sacred language, which after the example of his Brahmanio 
brothers he calls Srsa Prakrta.' In giving his first rule about 
the Magadhi dialect, viz., that the nom. sing, of Masc. nouns takes 
the termination <?, he says“ As to what the fathers have said 
about the Arsa (works) being composed in the Ardha-MagadhI 
dialect in such words as these: * the ancient Sutra is composed in 
the Ardha-MagadhI dialect’, they have said so in consequence of 
the observance of this rule and not of those that follow.® Thus if 
one chooses to call the sacred language of the Jainas Ardha- 
MagadhI on account of this Magadhi peculiarity and a few other 
archaisms, one may do so; and I shall presently have to observe 
that the great many dialects which writers on poetics give, differed 
from each other in such insignificant particulars only. But it is 
clear that Hemacandra considers the distinction to be slight, and 
identifies the dialect with the principal Prakrit; and both he and 
the Jaina fathers refer it to the class of the Prakrits of the 
grammarians. 5 

i atpfct 13 > i i rRffr a^r- 

1 I Ho has also said before, that the 

rules be is going to give even with regard to the ordinary Prakrit should 
not be considered universal. 

smrftshr f^rwrar i 

3 The only specific grounds one can find in Prof. Weber’s book in support of 
the assertion that the Jaina dialect occupies a middle position are these 
1. That uninitial 3?, ^ and other consonants are dropped in the 

MahSrSstrl leaving only the vowel, and preserved or softened in the Pali, 
while in the Jaina books ^ is substituted for them; t. e„ the different 
stages of phonetic corruption in this case are, the consonants in their 
original or softened forms, then for them, and lastly their elision. 2 , That 
is preserved in the Pali, and changed everywhere to ^ in the Mah5r5stri; 
while in the Jaina dialect initial remains unchanged except in eiiclytics. 
3. That the loc. sing, of notms ingr ends in or % which we find in the 
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’"’SK But it is in the dramatic plays that We find these dialects 
principally used. Writers on Poetics prescribe that a particular 
dramatic person should speak a particular dialect. Sanskrit is 
assigned to respectable men of education, and women in holy 
orders; Sauraseni, to respectable ladies in their prose speeches, 
and the Maharastrl or the principal Prakrit, in the songs or verses 
put into their mouths. Sauraseni is also assigned to inferior 
characters; and the MagadhI and Paisaol to very low persons. 
The general rule is that a dramatic person should speak the 
language of the country to which he or she is supposed to belong. 
Later writers give more minute rules. For instance, the author 
of the Sahityadarpana assigns MfigadhI to the attendants in the 
royal seraglio, ArdhamagadhI to footmen, royal children, and 

language of the oolumn inscriptions; while it is in the Pali and 

in the Prakrit. 

Now as to the first, the H. is not prior to the elision, but contemporaneous 
or subsequent to it, being found even in the modern vernaculars. It was 
introduced simply to facilitate pronunciation ; i. e., it is a strengthened 
form of the vowel. Thus the Prakrit of <TT? foot is VT3T, but in Marathi we 
have qm ? 80 Skr., TT3T Pr., TPT H.; # 5 * Skr., Pr., 

M., &c. &c. The ^ occurs nofc only in Jaina books, but everywhere, e» g. 
in the GaudavadhakSvya (see below); and Hemaoandra does tell us in his 
Sutra q-sglcT 1 that the 3 % that remains after the elision of a conso¬ 

nant is pronounced like a soft if. With regard to the second, initial *T is 
found unchanged in the Gaudavadha in a great many places. Thus in 
stanza 242 we have the negative particle ^ in 241 fi frg r g ’g- for f q xy fl f fr , in 
245 Sflf for 5TPT, and in 251 for These instances I have found on 
simply opening the Ms. at random and no great search was necessary. 
Hemacandra also in his Sutra following another, ot:, says that 
the initial is sometimes changed to sometimes not. As to the third, 
the termination f^j* may constitute a peculiarity of the language, but 
it is by no means an index to its higher antiquity, since it ocours in the 
pronominal locative of the principal Prakrit. There are several peculiari¬ 
ties in the Jaina books, and a good many of them are noticed by our 
Grammarian, but they do not show an earlier stage of development. 

This continues still to be my view, notwithstanding all that has since 
been published on the subject. Dr. Hoernle, in the introduction to his 
edition of Canda’s PrSkrtalaksa^a makes an elaborate attempt to prove 
that the dialect, the grammar of which is given in that book, is more 
ancient than the Prakrit of Vararuci and Hemacandra. But it is not at all 
difficult to see that he is altogether on a wrong track. He says there 
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merchants, PrScya to the Vidusaka and others, Avantiki to 
sharpers, warriors, and clever men of the world, Daksinatya to 
gamblers, Sakarl to Sakaras, Sakas, and others, Bahlika to celestial 
persons, DravidI to Dravidas and others, XbhlrT to cowherds, 
CandalikI to outcastes, AbhlrT and Sabarl, also to those who live 
by selling wood and leaves, and Paisaci to dealers in charcoal. 
Hand-maids, if they do not belong to a very low class, should 
speak Sauraseni. Some of the modern grammarians also mention 
as large a number of dialects. But whether these were aotually 
used by writers of dramatic plays in accordance with the rules of 
Rhetoricians, or, if they were, what constituted the exaot dif¬ 
ference between these various languages, it is impossible to deter¬ 
mine so long as we have not got satisfactory editions of the plays. 


nothing in Hemacandra corresponding to the rule given by Carida about 
dropping the final vowel of the first member of a compound when the 
initial vowel of the second is followed by a consonant, in such words as 
dhana-tadhija , deva+indra , &c., which in that Prakrit have the forms 
dhanaddha , devinda , &c. This change, however, does come under Hema- 
candra’s rule 1. 84, which provides for the shortening of a long vowel 
when followed by a conjunct consonant. The short vowels corresponding to 
q- and are^ and and among the instances given by Hemacandra, we 
have narindo for narcndra , ahariit.lha for adharostha , mluppala for nllot- 
pala Sc o. Dr. Hoernle thinks the changes of i to short e and of n to short o 
are later Prakrit changes. But he will find many instances of them in the 
Pali, which certainly is an older dialect than any Jaina Prakrit. They 
are, he says, unknown to Canda. Canda’s work is a very meagre production, 
in which very little endeavour is made to classify facts ; and thus he 
must be supposed to include these changes under his very general rule that 
one vowel takes the place of another vowel ( II. 4 ). The instance ginhati 
incidentally given by him in connection with another rule does not show 
that in his Prakrit the form genha did not exist, much less that the change 
of i to e was unknown. Then with regard to consonants, Dr. Hoernle says 
that there are five points in which the “older Prakrit” of Capda, as he calls 
it, differs from the Prakrit of Vararuci and Hemacandra. One of these is 
“ the preservation of the dental n in every case.” For this statement the 
Doctor quotes the authority of a Sfitra in which we are told by Oapda that 
W and SJ^do not exist in the Prakrit, as compared with another version of 
that Sutra which says that *3T, and ^do not exist ( II. 14 ). This last 
version no doubt provides for the change of in all cases ; hut the other 
which denies the non-existonco or affirms the existence of ^ cannot mean 
that it exists or is unchanged in all oases. The denial of non-existence or 
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Still in those oases in which we have the assistance of the older 
Prakrit grammarians, the characteristics of each can be made 
out with fulness and certainty. To illustrate his rules about the 
Magadhi, Hemacandra quotes from the speeches of the fisherman 
arid the two policemen in Sakuntala, of the Ksapanaka from the 
Mudraraksasa, and Rudhirapriva from the Veinsamhara. 

The points in which the MaghadhI chiefly differs from the 
principal Prakrit and SaurasenI are these :—v and of these are 
changed to pr, and 5Tj and of Sanskrit to 3T, and e to : and 
is not assimilated as in from UWrfPT, the nom. sing, of 

mase. nouns ends in instead of #, which is the Prakrit ending ; 
the gen. sing, of masc. and neut. nouns optionally in art? as 
and the form of the nom. sing, of the first personal pronoun is RW. 

* -• ' 

affirmation of existence only proves its existence or remaining unchanged 
in some cases. Besides vve have a specific rule where we are told that a 
letter of the fZ class takes the place of the corresponding letter of the ^ 
class ( III. 16), thus providing for the ohange of and the instance 

given is for But this rule, the Doctor thinks, holds good in 

cases, for which however there is no authority whatever, and he gives 
ftpne. Again, he says that his statement is proved by the uniform spelling 
of t he Prakrit examples with n in MSS A and B, which, according to him, 
contain the older version of the work. I, however, find that the spelling 
in his edition, which i,s the spelling of A and B, follows uniformly, with one 
or two exceptions, in which we must suppose a mistake, the rule laid down 
by Hemafandca, viz., that initial n is optionally changed to w, while 
medial n is necessarily so changed. The instances are . — all the case- 
terminations whifch are to be traced to the Sanskrit terminations having n 
in them, such as nft, 1%, and ot: for ^rftn; (I* 1), IP T * !# for 

JPT5W: (1-16), wfon-TTT A - < I - 21 \ 5TP»fr (1-24) for ^rHT, q j g j frx p w for 
31%5THT (II. u; -•prof qUOT for (II. 21), for cf^- 

(fi-24), for ^rr?ra: (HI. 6), ^rai for ifnRH; (in.15) and 
T3W for ^ (III. 30). The second point is “the preservation of the 
medial single surd unaspirate consonants with the only exception of k.” 
This simply means the preservation of c, t, and p which according to the 
other grammarians are generally dropped. Caijda agrees with these in 
dropping not only k , but g , j 9 and d. Whether therefore the preservation 
of c, f, and p, supposing that Canda really allows it, marks off his 
Prakrit as older than that of Hemacandra or Vararuci is more than 
questionable. But, as a matter of fact in III, 12, he does provide for their 
change to j, d t and b ; and the change of t to d is a SaurasenT, i. e , 
a local change, and does not indicate priority of time. Besides, even 
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If we apply the test furnished by these rules to the severe 
dialects used by the characters in the Mrcchakatika as it is in 
existing editions, which play contains a large variety of 
characters, and consequently of speech, we shall find that the 
language of the Candalas, the Sakara, his servant Sthavaraka, 
and even Kumbhiraka and Vardhamanaka, is MagadhI, though 
the rules about w, 4, and £ are scarcely observed. There is 
hardly any dialectic difference in their speeches. But the 
Sahityadarpana would lead us to expect his Candalika and Sakarl 
respectively in the first two cases, and ArdhaniagadhI in the last 
three. As before observed, some admixture of MagadhI characteri¬ 
stics constitutes this last dialect. Under this view there are 
instances of the use of the ArdhamSgadhi, as Lassen remarks, in 



the dropping of these consonants roust have been contemplated by him. 
For in the instances given in the book, they are dropped in all the manu¬ 
scripts used by Dr. Hoernle, even in A and B, which according to him con¬ 
tain the older version. Thus we have forrrf^ (I. 12 ), UlaTT-3’ 

or ipmmr-S for ntMrP < L 16 ). zn iot < L 33 and everywhere else), 
g fR-yf-? for ggigcT: ( L )* for (U* 3 )> for 

gpt for l 11 * 4 >- for (n * 4 -w for , 

for , f°r f igjf ( II • 5 ), for rr^Irf, f° r 

(II. 10). or ** ( n -u). *nr-# for nfo, m-w for 

(11.17), &c. &o. It is very much to be regretted that the Doctor should 
in all these cases have set aside the readings of his manuscripts and in¬ 
vented his own with the ^ ^ and ^ standing in the words, instead of be¬ 
ing dropped. This invention or restoration, as he calls, it, ijg based on a 
singular inference that he deduces from a single word, ^ given as a 
Prakrit word in the book. He says it must originally have been but the 
copyist, not knowing of such a word being in the later Prakrit which he 
knew, took it as the Sanskrit and wrote accordingly. If, therefore, 
^ was the Prakrit word in this case, it must have been so in all those 
cases in which occurs in the book, and so Dr. Hoernle makes it ^ 
throughout. But it did not strike him that if the copyist knew Prakrit 
enough to see that was not a Prakrit word, he must have seen that 
^ also was not a Prakrit word and could not have given it as such. Now 
the reason why these consonants were not admitted by Canda, according 
to the manuscripts A and B, among those that are dropped, but only 
among those that are softened must be that all these rules are only general 
and not universal, and there were as many instances of softening as of 
dropping. Besides, I have already said thatCancJaV work is perfunctory, 
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the Prabodbacandrodaya. The dialect used by Mathura, the 
keeper of the gambling-house in the Mrcchakatika, is somewhat 
different. In his speeches, we sometimes find and 5T used for 
*f.and ft., and sometimes not. The nom. sing, ends in 3 it, as in 
the Maharastri or Sauraseni, in some cases, in others it ends in «? 
as in the Magadhi, and sometimes in 3" as in the Apabhramsa ; 
and the gen. sing, sometimes ends in 3TT? as in the Magadhi. If 
the text is to be depended on, the Daksinttya which Visvanatha' 
attributes to gamblers may be such a mixed language. 

It would thus appear that if all these inferior dialects did exist 
and were used by dramatic writers, they differed from each other 
in unimportant particulars, and that most of them belonged to 
the Magadhi species, since the MSS. have confounded them with 
the Magadhi of the grammarians. Hence we are justified in 
taking the real number of Prakrit dialects used for literary pur¬ 
poses to be six, viz., those mentioned by Hemacandra.Trivikrama, 
and Laksmldhara. 


and does not show accuracy of observation and statement. The third 
point is the preservation of the medial single surd aspirate consonants 
with the only exception of kh; qj,are preserved. But III. n 

provides for the change of these to ^ ^ and w, if we look to the sense of 
the Sutra and also to some of the instances that are given. The change of 
* to * ,s a Sauraseni peculiarity. Of the two remaining points one is the 
insertion ,-f to avoid the hiatus caused by the dropping of a consonant 
about which Lhave already spoken, and the other is unimportant. 

There is, therefore, no question that the Prakrit, a meagre grammar of 

randra's.-'1 1887 ) th0 "S ** ^ H ° ernle ’ is not older th ‘ ln Hema- 

1 Another gambler without a name is introduced in the same scene 
whose language Prof. Lassen thinks is DSksipatyS and Mathura’s, Avan- 
tikl. Very few speeohes, however, are given to the former, and it’ is not 

possible to come to any definite conclusion from them; but so far as they 

go, there is hardly any difference between his dialect and that of Mathura. 

7 lie Professor ;s led to attribute two languages to gamblers by the anno- 
ta tor on the Sshityadarpaga whom he quotes, and who explains ^ by 
. But if the word is to be so understood, in the next line 

is not wanted, and neither^ nor For, supposing the warriors 

and clever worldly men were gamblers, gambling was not confined to them; 
whence there is no reason to mention them in particular. 
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Dandin mentions a work of the name of Brhatkatha written in 
the language of the ghosts, i. e., in the Paisacl. Dr. Biihler has 
recently obtained a trace of the work, and arrangements have been 
made for getting it copied. 1 It is traditionally ascribed to a poet of 
the name of Gunadhya. 

Let us now examine cursorily the principal Prakrit and the 
SaurasenI which ranks next to it in literary importance, but, 
whioh, as the model of the inferior dialects and as the 
language used by the higher class of Prakrit-speaking 
dramatic persons in their prose speeches, is more important than 
the other. Here, as before, I will place a specimen of each before 
you :— 

t Maharastri ] 

61, fttrtstjsw? f%v[ar] smart *rrft i 

ar gftr ftrtrO] srrrftr zz it rnrr^nt it 
63. ft wt amt fts% ft ftfcr %*mz i 

^rrn Trprftr ftwDamtjf n 
67. *T[3*] eftt ft I 

ft#T TUT STHTPrrr ftft ftoi'g'iE II 

99. srftr ftg[3Tjft*r[3t >fijm i g - f T fg r[i 



(Gaudavalio). 


The Sanskrit of this would be : — 

61. ftarift nirt i 

b grftr iftm rire snmfar W 'i 

63. ’fptftft rrtwtftr fbrt ft«%ft ^rsrftr i 

broi smrft fwft " 

67. sTpnrft ftregsmnrRr ?ftrft i 

rftwft ft^nrft n 

99. siftr ft g ft aft $r ^ i 



sfftsitgifft ft 


ii 


61. “ Victorious are the great poets who, establishing their 

greatness by their own words, do obtatin praise only. ” 


l So Dr. Biihler told me at the time; and on a subsequent occasion I myself 
thought I had found a trace of the work. But up to this time all our search 
has proved fruitless. (1887). 
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63. ‘'Those whose hearts appreciate the true beauty of poetry 
experience joys even in poverty and sorrows even in prosperity/' 

67. “Even a small degree of LaksmI when enjoyed adorns 
and delights, but the divine Sarasvatl if imperfect is an un¬ 
speakable mockery. ” 

99. “There lives a king named Yasovarman who delights 
Indra by removing all the distresses of the world and whose 
virtues have reached the ends of the quarters/ * 1 

[ SaurasenI ] 

^ i f3Tfm^ipTO i hr snftq'ffur or 

i 3*otni(?*u srar t srar ^*<*nrr i 

^ ^ rf JSTtJT OT t?cr 

f^T ^5T3*UI|lri | 

The Sanskrit of this would be : —• 

i f^rnf^yrfa i ^^n=r s?r: ?r 

^rvqr^ i *n% q^ar^r R^Wrf^ sT ?TO r: i ^ *ri#- 

^=3RR ftqUW cT 3R * 

i 

“What ! thou hast obliged me. Here I embrace. But I do 
not catch a glimpse of my dear friend, my sight being obstructed 
by the flow of tears. Friend, the contact of thy body, hairy like 
a ripened lotus, cools my body in a peculiar manner to-day, 
Moreover, with thy hands clasped and placed over thy head, do 
at my request humbly say to that person, 1 Unfortunate as I am, 

I have not feasted my eyes long, by looking freely at the moon 
of thy face which rivals the blown lotus in beauty *\ 

In the MS. of the Gaudava<}ha, from which the first 
attract is given, 3T and 3TT preceded by 3T and f, are 
marked as and qT* In MSS. of other works, the does 

not appear ; but there can be no question that it represents 
the later pronunciation correctly, since as already remarked 
In a note, this is observed in some of the modern vern- 
naculars. But it is to be pronounced like a strengthened 3 ? or arr 
42 l R. G. £h*)utark*r’0 Works, Vol* IV, J 
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and not like the heavy semi-vowel that I mentioned in my obser¬ 
vations on the Pali. 

(I) PHONETIC CHANGES COMMON TO PALI AND PRAKRITS 

From these extracts you will observe that phonetic decay has 
made greater progress in these dialects than in the one we have 
examined. The changes in the Pali are, with n few exceptions, 
such as may be attributed to the circumstances and vocal pecu¬ 
liarities of a foreign race. But in the Prakrits the ususal pro¬ 
cesses of curruption have a wider range of operation 5 though 
even here we shall, as we proceed, find it necessary to ascribe a 
good deal to an ethnological cause. 

And first as regards the phonetic transformations which we 
have noticed in the Pali, 1 have to observe that Prakrits also 
exhibit the same with but slight differences. The vowel m; is 
changed to 3T as in cPJT, &c. for q<T, &c.; to ? as in 

f%srr, flow, &c. for CTT, S'ST, &c.; to T as in S^ir, qrysr, fjf, 
&c., for qf^pfr, SITCT, 3 *, &o. When standing alone, it is more often 
Changed to than in Pali; as in P^CT and for and ; 

or 3UJT, or &c., for SOT, &c., while the Pali forms 
of these words are ff%, 3^gr, aror and 3U. 

The diphthongs and sfr are, as in Pali, changed to q and sfr, 
as in%arr*r, *var, &c. for &c.; and in sfrsro, 

&c., for r, &c.; but in a good many 

instances they are dissolved into their elements 3HF and 3T3\ as in 
3W, &c., for t?qr, ^r, &c., and qrar, torj, 

<nrf, «R2^T, &c., for qfc, $tw, Kta, *rn§, &c. This change resembles 
the dissolution of conjunct consonants into the different members, 
and like it, is due to a weak or languid way of pronunciation. In 
q and eff the first element or W is rapidly pronounced, and the 
temporal value assi gned to it by the authors of the Pratisakhyas 
is, you will remember, half a matra, while in the Prakrti trans¬ 
formations it is one matra. 

The long vowels are, as in Pali, shortened when followed by 
double consonants *, and there is the same or even stronger evi¬ 
dence of the existence of short q and 4 In Pali short ? and T 
followed by a conjunct are in certain cases changed to q and sit, 
and from that fact we inferred that they were short. Here in a 
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great many more cases, when so followed, short f is optionally 
interchangeable with and short 3* is necessarily replaced by 3TT, 
as in or 1% or qg, fogj or F£T, &c., and 
&c„ for f^sr, f*3T, jtrsr, &o. In several cases q\ 

not followed by a conjunct, is optionally changed to as in 
or %3T01T for st^TT, T^3R or for &c. The q in these words 
must for some reason that we will hereafter consider have been 
pronounced short and hence interchangeable with f. Sometimes 
the consonant following an qf or air is doubled, as in ftf?, WT, FtF, 
srtB^T, &c., for for, §FF, Ftcnr, uk*, &c., which could only be 
because those vowels were pronounced short, and the loss of 
quantity thus occasioned was made up for by rendering the pro¬ 
nunciation heavy and forcible. In other cases the q; was so pro¬ 
nounced by some and not by others ; and so we have or q’ST 
for or %FT for &c. The syllables 3UT and 3RT are 

changed to and sit oftener than in Pali, the 3RT of the causative 
and the tenth class becoming F necessarily throughout, as in 
stfs, for smarter, wmft &o. 

All the sibilants are reduced to F as in the Pali, but in the 
Magadhi dialect to 31.; ^TT5^r, STFF for FRF, &c. These 

dialects do not possess the cerebral 3>, and therefore we have c$ 
in the place of the Pali 3S, and in some cases the original Sanskrit 
as in fTFST^T, FFa>, for the Pali F55RT, FF5S, ^ToSTF and 

Sanskrit UTRT, &c., or or orr#r for the 

Pali F3T, Fraft, &c. and qr%T, Ffe for the &c * 

There are a good many more examples of the change of dentals 
to cerebrals than in the Pali, both through the influence of a 
neighbouring ? N or without it. The and which correspond to 
e* and F. are in most cases softened to y and Thus we have qTS* 
for the Pali <rtt, as in qftrn, for srfFFT, FfiteR, &c., and 

qffir, q^TF, srikF, for snjTF, <tff, or ^iFr, or ^r, 

or for qtarr, ^h, &c.^q*SF (Pali TOF ), fFi?F, FST, siiF£ 
for UFF, 3WT, &c. 

In Pali the dental nasal is changed too* in but a few instances; 
but here it is so changed throughout, necessarily when uninitial, 
and optionally when at the beginning of a word ; as PT3T, F3T0T, 
FF&T, for iRFi F^F, &c., and mr or FT, on? or f£, ate or ?te, for 
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«TT, sflff, sra#, &c. The opposite prooess is however observable in 
the Paisaol dialect, where not only have we no instances of this 
change but even the original Sanskrit <n. is changed to 7 as in 
?JrT, TPT, for 50T, nvr, &c. 

The conjunct consonants are transformed in the Prakrit in the 
same way as in the Pali. In the former however, 5T, and are 
changed to tnrr, and not to 33*. as in the latter, as in ttrrnr,-Huuir, auror. 
igmir, for fTR, wr, 3THT, &c. To be thus corrupted, 5T must 
in the original Sanskrit have been pronounced as if it were 
composed of 3T and 9 ; and sometimes the latter must have been 
bo weakly pronounced that the sound of ^ prevailed over it and the 
whole became Sj^.as in 3rrwr or vmir.flcsrci or *B3*pr*JT, or 
for 3 TTST, rrar^T, &c. In the PaisacJ and the MagadhI, however, 
the Pali transformation is retained 5 as in H5-SU, 

3TfW53T, for WI, «P«M5T, &C. 

The conjunct ^ is sometimes changed to ^ corresponding to 
the m; of the older dialect, and to ^ in which case the heavy 
nada of fr is transferred to the which takes the place of ^ as in 
change of w„to ~&j. 

In Pali the consonants of sr only interchange places; i. e. it 
becomes . From this and from the change of the initial un¬ 
combined ^ to it appears that very often the Sanskrit jr, was 
pronounced heavily when the Prakrits arose. The SaurasenI and 
the dialects allied with it have, however, both the Pali and the 
Prakrit corruptions of 

A dental forming a conjunct with a following % is in a few 
cases changed to the corresponding palatal; as in for $JsF*rr, 
for for for ftim, f* 5 tT for §^r, for 

V3xT, shtufr for •uxSIa for UTMu, &c. This seems to arise from 
the fact that % was pronounced so lightly that it lost its dis¬ 
tinctive character, and the conjuncts came to be confused with 
those containing a dental and which, you will remember, are 
changed to a double palatal. In Pali the 3^. is retained in these 
instances, and the 5 and W are changed to 5 and ^ according to 
the general rules, and the ^ of becomes «rar. Besides the 
conjuncts disjoined in Pali by the interposition of a vowel, we 
have sf. and $ also so treated ip the Prakrit, sometimes optionally 









and sometimes necessarily. Thus 3TR[^' becomes srrsrfor or arraftr, 
( P. aTT^TfT ); g?fo r, or g^mr, ( P, y^wn ) ; <t£, or ngt 

( p. ); <tctto£, (P. TOTTra 1 ); aro^, smftg. ( P. stow ). 


(II) Phonetic changes in the Prakrits 

Having noticed the changes common to the Prakrits with the 
Pali, we will proceed to oonsider others distinctive of the former. 
Most of these were due to the continuous operation of processes 
which come into play in a living language. The Pali exhibits 
but few instances of these processes. The changes observable in 
it are mostly to be traced to one or two vocal peculiarities of the 
men who spoke it. At the time when the language received the 
form in which we now find it, the tradition of the original 
Sanskrit was still distinct; the Pali had not lived an independent 
life detached from its mother for a long time. But with the 
Prakrits the case is different. They show a great many more 
instances of the usual processes, and consequently a much greater 
departure from the parent tongue. We will begin by noticing 
what may be oalled the softening process. 

The vowels f and 3 are softened, as we have seen, to short q 
and aft before conjunots. These latter sounds are, as indicated in 
the last lecture, more open than the former ;that is, do not require 
the tongue to be raised so high as in the case of ? and 3. They 
are therefore softer. But since the change principally takes place 
before doubles it may, I believe, be traced to their influence, as I 
have already observed. In that case this would be an instance of 
assimilation. But the change of long £ and 37 to long q and art is 
due to softening alone 5 as in K 3 TH for 'fhsq, auHtf for anals, 
for fotoPP, for qfetr, and qf*H for £q$T, itK for TO for <flK, 
cTTOTO for <nw, atufry for Jjvfk, VK for WpT, and *TOf£ for SfW- In 
the same way, \ and 3" are in rare cases softened to at, as in for 
for qfitgq,and sr ffi f g g for gfufat. at requires no movement 
of the tongue or lips, while f and 3T do. It is therefore softer than 
those two vowels. Both these changes contradict another princi¬ 
ple to be hereafter noticed, the operation of which is wide, and 
they must therefore be considered special or peculiar changes. 
The manner in which w is softened has been already detailed. 

The semivowel q is often softened to ?, as in ftaro for sqsTO, 
for for for 35^5, jfngT for tot, 
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Here the effort necessary to bring the middle of the tongue closer 
to the palate is economized, while the position of the organs in 
other respects is the same. The g of the conjunct it is sometimes 
softened in this way to S' and sometimes to srer. In the former 
case the resulting ? is transferred to the previous syllable and 
forms q with the ar contained in it; as in for mfnr, for 

5 T»v%r for srgrsr*?, for &c. Similarly q is changed 
to 3" as in fjpnt for varft, for f%^, for *TW, for 
% for it, &c. 

The surds are softened into sonants. The pronunciation of these 
requires, as you will remember, less exertion than that of the 
former. For, sonants such as n, VI, &o., are pronounced by 
means of nada, or vocal sound which is produoed when the glottis 
is in its natural condition and the chords vibrate, and the surds 
$■> 5b &c. are uttered by sending forth simple breath or 
smsa, to produce which it is necessary to stretch the glottis. 
This effort is saved by changing the surds to sonants. Thus as. is 
ohanged to as in jtort for *rrqr?r and *r*f3T for ; £to ^ as in 
UT, and U1T, for to, to, and to, and in for srfff and the 
other instances given above; 3 ; to 3 ; as in TO, TO, q?TO, $TTr, and 
"rar, for TO, to, gprrar, pr, and TO; and ar and v to q and u as in qq 
for q«T, am for TOT &c. (in Saur.). The cerebral, and 3 resulting 
from the original dentals a; and «r are also similarly softened to 
^ and * as in qi% for girt (gf? in Pali), qgfV for snift, for 

Sfgf for stmoCi, tot* for TO'P, &o., and for %fror, 

for sfaCf, TO*T for TOOT, &c. The sonant answering to q is q; 
but this is further softened to q, as in gjq, fTO, TO?, &c., 
for $q, otto, fro, avfir, &c. 

An original ^ is softed to in which case there is a saving 
of two efforts. The oomplete contact necessary for the pronuncia¬ 
tion of ^ being avoided, we have This sound is similar to ^ in 
the fact that the breath before the break of the contact or close 
approach is allowed to pass out by the sides of the tongue, but is 
more difficult or harder because its position being higher up, 
the tongue has to be raised higher than in pronouncing 
«*, the position of which is near the root of the upper teeth. This 
additional exertion is saved by proceeding from at once to 3 . 
We have thus TO, ITORT, qfroq, qu%ir, jj^, f or mro, toot, 
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^n%rr, m, *T3T &c. In the Pali, however, you will 
remember and probably in some unwritten Prakrits also, the 
cerebral character of the letter was preserved, and we have as. 
instead of ?5£. 

Sometimes is softened to t, only. The position of this is 
lower than that of ?r, and the contact is incomplete. It is there¬ 
fore softer than * but harder than <?. This last sound is produced 
lower still, but a light close approach is formed, and the breath is 
allowed to escape by the sides of the tongue ; while in uttering T, 
the tongue is kept in its position with greater force, and the breath 
is allowed, to vibrate. This change is principally to be met with 
in the case of the 3T resulting from an origin al ? in such words 
as trarrcs, kf, &c., for &c., the % of 

which must first have become In and g%rT, for 

and UTffT, we have instances of an original ?. passing 

into 

An original t is changed to ar which, as just observed, is softer 

than !t, as in mV, & c -> for S^Tt, 

snnT, &c. When the ? forming the first member of a conjunct is 
softened in this way, and the following member is weak or is 
itself capable of becoming $, the whole conjunct becomes W, as 
<P?5T becomes wk, ggm; W> or #15; m, *T?5. &c ' 

The sibilant »*., which is the only one we have in the Maharastrl 
and Sauraseni, is sometimes softened to Ki that is, the simple 
heavy breath somewhat compressed at the dental position is made 
uncompressed heavy vocal sound ; as in Tnrmr, 'PT* 

ffWT &c., for kw, mm, <penPST> &c. 

Another phenomenon characteristic of the Prakrits is the drop- 
ping'away of single uninitial consonants. The ^ is dropped, as in 
ware, 5f«mTT, for W, frwsrr, &e.; n as in H3T, napr, for h*t, 

wt, WPTT, &c.; W as in ?amr. ff, for ^T%, &c.; as in 
rrsTT, nar, for r3fr, ptjit, rnr, &c.; at as inf%a*m, <T3Tnr?, ^T^r, for ifw, 
qwm?r, *ftt, &c,; as in *T3mr, grar, for Scc.;^i 

followed by any vowel except ar, as in Ki,, spf, Vttvt, for f^S, 

^ as in 3 i 3 » rr, oraor, for wt, &c.; % as in sft^T, 
for sfcr, &c. The vowel a* or a*T that remains after the 
elision is, when preceded by « or an, pronounced like a light 
We find it written in mss. also, as in fkokt, *nn:, &o. 
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In the same way, the mute element of the aspirates is dropped, 
except in the case of the palatals and of the ^ or the heavy 
nada or vocal sound being alone preserved. Thus we have 
fm, *fr, for 5W, f&sr, &c., Sty, un?, qrgui, for ire, htw, srn$cr, 
&c.; fagUT, ?P 5 T, for STT4, $VTT, &c.; ^rT%T, 9Tf, *nf, for vfhr 
to, *ni, &c.-, ^nr, wtst, for ^rfrrmr, sttut, &c. 

The range of the operation of these processes is very wide, and 
the number of words transformed in accordance with them is 
very large. Now, the principle which is at the bottom of this 
elision of consonants is the same as that which brings about 
softening, viz., economy of exertion. But in a growing language 
which knows of no accidents in the course of its history, there 
is another principle which counteracts this, viz., the necessity of 
pronouncing words in the manner to be understood by others. 
Hence a wholesale elision is impossible; and the natural course is 
to soften sounds away, until finally they are elided. This of course 
must be a very slow process. But in the Prakrit, and especially 
the MaharasrtI, we do not find it to be slow. 

Elision seems to be a distinguishing characteristic which strikes 
one very forcibly on reading a Prakrit passage. It is too regular, 
systematic, and far-reaching, to have been the product of a long 
course of softening. In fact, because it is so systematic and 
general, some writers have doubted whether the Prakrits were 
genuine dialects, and have expressed their belief that they are the 
creation of Pandits. But we shall find that the modern verna¬ 
culars retain the words shorn of their elements by the Prakrits in 
this way; and that these latter dialects were the immediate 
parents of those we now speak in Northern India. If this general 
mutilation of words was brought about by a naiural decay, we 
must suppose the process to have gone on for a great many 
centuries. The Prakrit vocables that have descended to the 
modern vernaculars have not, since the period when the Prakrits 
arose about fourteen centuries ago, suffered at all so much as 
Sanskrit words in passing into the Prakrits. We have not dropped 
away any of the elements of Prakrit vocables, though we may 
have re*arranged them in some cases. If, then, fourteen centuries 
have not been sufficient to make words lose any of their elements 
by the action of natural causes, the process by which Sanskrit 




Words were mutilated and became Prakrit must, if it was natural 
and ordinary, have been in operation for a considerably longer 
period, a supposition which appears extremely improbable. And it 
is questionable whether a language which has not been exposed 
to accidents in the course of its history suffers so much, even 
after the lapse of any conceivable time. The Teutonic languages, 
though they have been going through an independent course of 
development, since the period when the ancestors of the modern 
English and Germans separated from the ancestors of the Hindus 
in pre-historic ages, have preserved the elements of old Aryan 
vocables which the Prakrits lost. They may have transformed 
the words, but have not mutilated them to any great extent. The 
English word & father, mother , brother, foot, and others, have all the 
elements of the old r%, Hrq\ WTf, ), and others; while the 

Prakrit imr or HR, H1 W, hr or HR, w or TO, and HT3T, and the 
modern vernacular T%, HR, nr, Hit, HR, and HT or HR, have 
lost all except the first consonantal sound. 

The elision of consonants on a large scale in the Prakrits is 
therefore to be accounted for in another way than by attributing 
it to a natural process of decay. The Prakrit words must be taken 
to represent the pronunciation of the corresponding Sanskrit 
words by an alien race. The vocal organs of the people of that 
race were unused to the utterance of Sanskrit sounds and in this 
respect, they were in the condition of children, making their first 
attempts at articulate speech, and elided uninitial consonantal 
sounds and assimilated oojunct consonants as these do. When a 
child or a barbarous foreigner listens to an elderly or more 
civlized person, be has not the patience to attend to all the sounds 
Composing a Word and to reproduce them carefully, or has not 
acquired the habit of doing so. The first letter alone makes a strong 
impression on his ear, and this he faithfully reproduces; and as 
to the rest, he realizes their quantity by pronouncing the vowels, 
but his tongue being untrained, the peculiar movements necessary 
for uttering the consonantal sounds he cannot go through, and 
avoids. In going over the Pali we had to attribute the assimila¬ 
tion of conjuncts and other peculiarities observable in that dialect 
to such a cause $ and now the elision in the Prakrits that we 
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have been considering must, I believe, be accounted for in the 
same way. 


But what could be the historical events which led to the 
wholesale assimilation of consonants in the first place and to the 
similar elision of uninitial consonants in addition to the assimi¬ 
lation, in the next ? I would put forward the following hypothesis. 
It would appear that when the Aryas moved from the land of the 
five rivers and settled in the country known afterwards as 
Brahmavarta and Kuruksetra,—that is the country about 
Th&nesvar,—they formed a consolidated community, in which an 
aboriginal or alien race was incorporated and the language repre¬ 
sented by the Pali was the language of this race. When, however, 
the consolidated community spread eastwards and southwards, 
they met other alien races, and the dialect, spoken by the lowest 
class of the consolidated community, was learnt by these new 
alien races, and the words which were in the Pali stage, were 
further corrupted into the forms which we find in Prakrits. The 
dialects of the Asoka edicts do not show instances of the Prakrit 
rule of elision, though some peculiarities of one or two later 
dialects are discernable in them. Does this necessarily show 
that the Prakrits had not developed in the time of Asoka ? 
X think not. The dialects of the edicts represent the spoken 
language of the more cultured portion of the consolidated com¬ 
munity, and not that used by the races, which were newly incor¬ 
porated with the community, and formed a class lower in the 
scale, though the Prakrits must have begun to be developed 
about the time of Asoka. In the Nasik cave inscriptions of about 
the second century of the Christian era, we observe some 
instances of the Prakrit peculiarity of elision, whence it would 
appear that the Prakrits had then come into existence, though 
they were still regarded as vulgar and were neglected, the 
principal inscriptions being in the Pali which had then become a 
learned language. The conclusion we came to in the last lecture, 
that the Pali represents middle Sanskrit in a vernacular form, 
while the Prakrits correspond to the last or classical stage, is in 
harmony with this view. 

Another process which transforms the words of a language is 
assimilation, We have already discussed the assimilation of the 
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members of a conjunct and of the dipthongal sounds tf an ^ aTT > 
and will now oonsider the application of the process to the 
different syllables composing a word. The 3T of the seoond syllable 
of tw, and 3JOT, is changed to %, because the vowel in the 
first is % or of, the W of being changed to f; and we have tfw, 
and fq-nfo*. Similarly, the 3T of urfr^ and V#. and the f of 
jpg' are changed to ?, *T, and ~3 through the influence of the 
following f, f, and 7; and the forms are faftar, tfff, and 

Sometimes, when ^ as a member of a oonjunct is changed to 
a palatal, it influences the preceding vowel and brin gs it over to 
its own position, as in ttHT for smiT, for *TtOT, for smgr. 
&c. An original palatal also produces similar effect, as in 
or for awnlft. 

In the words SOT for JTOT, StOT for OT, and for amtSr, the 
adjoining vowel is changed to * to make it go easily with the 
labials. You will observe that it is 3T that yields so readily to 
the influence of an adjoining letter, because in pronouncing 
it no movement of the tongue is neoessary. It is sounded 
by letting off nada or intonated breath, without offering any 
obstruction to it; and this current gives rise to the different 
vowels when it is obstructed in various degrees by various 
movements of the- tongue and the lips; so that if the organic 
position of the previous consonant remains a little longer, 
or if the following is begun a little earlier, the 3T current 

assumes the form that that position gives it. An aspirate or an 

aspirated mute existing in a word influences an adjoining vowel 
or a consonant; that is, the heavy breath that is necessary for the 
utterance of the aspirate mingles itself with theot he r sounds also . 
Thus qpftra becomes tariff; J <rf?J3T, 'WfaW; 

IPOT, 'TTHTW; and rafawr, ftrfMT, in which instances W, % and * are 
changed to % <5, and w. In other cases the heavy brea th is 
transferred to an adjoining vowel which becomes £jas in 
for for PpPT, ftp* for fOTf^T, OTWT for OTW, W for 

in which cases, by the dropping of the mute, we should have, 

but for this heavy breath, fNw. ^fft- ***• and ***’ T “ e 

words and become and the * resulting from t e 

transference of the heavy breath beipg softened to 
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Another kind of assimilation must be noticed here. The 
vowels are open sounds and the consonants close. These being 
used together, the openness of the former has a tendency to dimi¬ 
nish to assimilate them to the latter, and the closeness of the 
latter has a similar tendency to yield to the openness of the 
former. This latter change involves economy and is the same as 
softening; ^ and q for instance become more and more like 
vowels, when they are changed to q and sc, and thence to and q; 
while the latter ultimately does become the vowel Z. But, the 
former does not involve softening in itself but rather hardening, 
sinoe q or ?, and sir or gr, to which ar is sometimes changed, 
occasion motions of the tongue and the lips, which the latter 
does not. But in this change, there is an ease of pronunciation, 
such as is involved in assimilation. Immediately after one 
closing of the passage of the breath, it is easier to make a shorter 
opening for it such as f and gr require, before another closing, 
than a longer one, suoh as the pronunciation of q and art requires, 
or. a complete one, such as is necessary for ai. This last vowel 
therefore has a tendenoy to pass off into q and q, or sit and q. 
But whether the shorter opening is to be made at the middle of 
the palate or at the lips, that is, whether 3T is to be changed to q 
and ?, or sit and 3", depends on the vocal habits of a people. Some 
are accustomed to open their lips and round them, others not. 
Similarly, whether the opening shall be the least possible or a 
little more, that is, whether ar is to be changed to q or ait first, 
and then to ? or 3T, or at once to ? or gr, depends upon habit. And 
the ease of pronunciation involved in this kind of assimilation is 
also relative. Some people may feel the muscular effort required 
for ? and 3r to be more intolerable than the wider or complete 
opening, and prefer q and ait or even ar, as in the instances given 
under vowel softening, and in others occurring in some of the 
modern vernaculars. The Prakrits change ar to f in virtue of 
this law of assimilation, as in fqar for qw, S'SpfrJ for arjpR, 
for rafter for futr, and for WVS ; and to q in *P^at for 

q?sr for arsr, iw for 5ST,. &c. 

Opposed to this process of assimilation is dissimilation. When 
the same vowel occurs in two successive syllables, it is felt to be 
burdensome, and hence a dissimilar vowel is substituted fop it ip 
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We have thus for for 


S^T, for 5W, or for STT, for #T3Wf? for 

for 3TCF, for and *TC3T for 5W. 

The words aw# and for rip# and must also be 

considered as instances of the same law, though another syllable 
intervenes between the two containing the same vowel. Instances 
of this process must necessarily be few, since there are not many 
words containing the same vowel in successive syllables. But we 
have got so many here, that the substitution of a dissimilar vowel 
in such cases may be considered a general characteristic of the 
Prakrits. It will also be seen that in these instances, W is subsi¬ 
sted for f throughout, and for T mostly ; so that these may also 
be considered as instances in which the most open sound sr was 
preferred by the Prakrit speakers to z or 3r, as involving less 

exertion. 

The first 3T of #%T%, *95?. W$T, &c.,is lengthened 

optionally; and we have or or 'T-'TTsnr, 

&c. On the other hand, the str of WW, fmT, 
irwrm, ^T, STl^P, fwr &c. is optionally sho rtened ; and 

these words become ^^ 

qT3TT, sf^Hnrf&sr. fwr-xnr &c. 

The f of TPfPT, sftarffr »T#T, n frfcr, &C-. is necessarily 
shortened, and we have tTTfSr*, ***' &c ' 

Changes of this nature seem to be due to some kind of accent 
with which the words must have been pronounced. When one 
of the syllables of a word is accented, the whole vocal weight of. 
that word gravitates towards that syllable. It is sounded with 
greater force and pitch and with a jerk which are apt to 
cause a wider opening between the organs of speech than is 
necessary. Hence the less open vowels *, I, and y have a 
tendency to become more open, i. e., m, T, and enr. Similar y e 
force and the jerk tend to prolong the time occupied by the 
utterance of the vowel, that is, to lengthen it. And long vowe s 
occurring in the unaccented syllables often become shork since 
they are uttered hurriedly or carelessly. Supposing stwre: was 
pronounced with the accent on *T, that would be a reason why th<? 
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*r should become srr in the course of time; and if was 

pronounced with the accent on *T, we can understand why the 
rft should become short. 

But the real nature of the old Sanskrit accents, notwithstanding 
the labours of the grammarians, is little understood. How words 
were actually pronounced in this respect it is difficult to say. 
If the udatta was really the acute accent, it falls in some of the 
above words on syllables, by being on which, it could not have 
operated in the manner indicated above. The supposition that 
the svarita was the acute accent fails equally. But perhaps the 
old accents went out of use very early, and others took up their 
place. Whate ver may have been the case, the changes we have 
been considering seem to have risen from an accent of some sort, 

The rr of and is optionally changed to f ; 

for, supposing that the accent fell on the second or third syllable, 
the force necessary to pronounce it could not be successfully 
exerted if the mouth had to be previously opened wide for 
sounding q;. It is thus reduced to the close vowel r ; and so we 
have ftsTOT, and The dropping of initial vowels 

as in for srnnr, and $n; for 3^*1, must also be traoed to 
those vowels being unaccented. The accent on the penultimate 
vowel, which is very general in the vernaculars, as will be 
noticed in the next lecture, had probably its beginning in these 
Prakrits, and of this fact these six words are instances. This 
penultimate accent seems to have had a wider range in the later 
stage of these dialects represented by the Apabhramsa. 

There are several instances in these dialects of the interchange 
of consonants. The word ^rr becomes ^r, while regularly it 
ought to be <JfT and thus interchange places. Similarly, 

is transformed to TlTPTOt to ^Ttn'Pnft, to 

WOT5T to aup&rra, 3Tg to m also being used), trgHrg to JTISf > &c. 
In the case of ftejgs r for we have an interchange of vowels, 

for the ar resulting from m: is transferred to and its f to S’. In 
ordinary life we often find that a man, speaking hastily, makes 
the sounds of a word thus interchange places. When several 
people happen to do so in the case of particular words, the new 

transformations come in the course of time to be regarded as the 

true words and acquire a recognized position. 
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The Prakrits sometimes change a labial to the nasal of its 
class as in for for strife, for mt, wff for 

sftft, WT for W, and faffe*! for snr. These are optional changes; 
the forms of the words with ? or V instead of JT also existing. 
Though the change involves softening, since a portion of the 
breath is sent through the nose and the force of the contact 
weakened, it must be attributed to a tendency to speak through 
the nose. 

Similarly, the Prakrits introduced an anusvuru’ into words 
which did not originally contain it, where also the breath was 
discharged through the mouth as well as nose. In this manner, 
ara? became Z *$ stg.sfe; 9Wg, 3^; t?T: 

3P5T, 5p5T*T, , W5TTT; dirlsSpf, 4^^^TT, &C. 

The last syllable of the absolutive termination 3?or and of the 
case endings and rps is also sometimes nasalised, as in 
or 5 PT 3 T 3 T for and rfetf or nr and srsgrt or i for 39 m and S9fe. 

On the other hand, the existing anusvara of a few words 
is dropped, probably from a feeling that its existence in those 
words was due to a mistake and from a desire to correct it. Thus 
we have WTtr or ife for m% STK or for WorW for «lfs, 
jrf* or *ri*r for and ri or or as the termination of the 

gen.pl. The letter ^ is, in a few cases optionally, sometimes 

necessarily, transformed into as in m&Z or VT&S, or 

ggor WfZ, and on?T<5 or <8rn», for ®nW, 3TW- and 

ggpr In the last instance T is softened and made to exchange 
its place with the second *, and the ar of or becomes * optionally. 
This also points to the Prakrit characteristic of speaking through 
the nose. 

The remarks I have hitherto made apply to the Mahara$tri of 
the principal Prakrit. The SaurasenI differs from it in but a few 
particulars. It does not drop <T and but softens them into * 
and tf, as in tffe, wreft, Wff, WU’, &c., for Wjrer, w»r, WW, &c. 
The conjunct nT is often changed to as in for 

sflwris*, &c. 

In addition to these peculiarities, in the Magadhi the ^and * 
of the principal Prakrit are represented by 3 and *t.as in 
^WST, tfm, for 5W, &c. The *.of a conjunct is not 
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assimilated but preserved, and the T, changed to *t., as in 

for SSfir, W* W for 3F*F W, for &c. The double 

* and the conjunct w are changed to S', and ?*Fand sr to ; Z 
and ^ being thus softened to 5; and a;. Thus we have for 

s*?, for for for *rnms, &c. 

The consonant ^ whether original, or derived, as in the Prakrit 
corruptions of or $, was pronounced lightly, that is softened to 
q;, as in qwnfi for smrrfo, 3W for spar &c. The conjuncts 3g, 
and tra; are, as before mentioned, change)! to 33g, as in Pali ; and 

to sg, as in n*r, 5«T for *rsg:, &c. The 8* of star and ^ 
is changed to as in for har?T and for srpsr?#. 

In the PaisacI, the changes of single consonants that we have 
noticed in the case of the MaharSstrl and SaurasenI do not take 
place ; that is, the consonants are not dropped or softened, nor are 
they transformed by the process of assimilation. The dentals 
are not changed to cerebrals, but the original Sanskrit cerebrals 
are optionally changed to dentals, as in or for 

and an original or, to z throughout, as in for yopror. 
The sonant is hardened to ft, as in fTWhrr for ?WlR[T, for 

sr^RT, &c. The sibilants are changed to as in Pali and the 
principal Prakrit, and 5£ and «T,to 33g as in the former. 

In the Culika PaisacI, the sonants are throughout changed to 
surds, as in ?T$T, tTSs*, fc*?, TT^IT, a^PjfT, &c., for JPTT, Frnfor, fTST, 
amr, TT3Tt, ^TOT, &o. 

Phonetically, the PaisacI appears to be in nearly the same con¬ 
dition as the Pali, but the hardening of sonants is peculiar, and 
may be compared to the change of Sanskrit sonants to surds in the 
Teutonic languages, as in foot, for <nr, tooth for 3pT, know for *rr, &c. 
Such changes involve no economy whatever ; and like the change 
of dentals to cerebrals, they must be attributed to certain peculi¬ 
arities of the vocal organs. Even in the operation of the usual 
processes we have, as you will have seen, found very wide scope 
for the play of similar special aptitudes. The characteristic of 
the dialect we have been considering, of not changing dentals 
to cerebrals as the Pali and the Prakrits do, and even the denta- 
liaing of cerebrals, would appear to be truly Aryan. Perhaps 
then, this was the language of an Aryan tribe that had remained 
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longer in the original seat of the race, and was connected with the 
ancestors of Teutons, so as to develop a phonetic peculiarity resem¬ 
bling theirs, and emigrated to India at a very late period and settled 
on the borders. Or it might be, that the tribe came to India 
along with the others ; but living in the mountainous countries 
on the border, in a sort of rude independence, it developed this 
peculiarity of pronunciation, which to my mind betokens a rude 
and uncontrollable force of breath. Since, under this supposition, 
they could not have come in very close contact with their more 
civilized brethren of the plains, their language did not undergo 
some of those phonetic modifications, which Sanskrit underwent 
in the mouths of the aboriginal races. And in a Sanskrit verse 
quoted by Mr. Ellis in his preface to Campbell's Grammar of the 
Telugu language, the countries \g.here the PaisacI is said to have 
prevailed are such border countries as Gandhara or Afghanistan, 
Nepal, Bahlika or Balk, &c. 1 

III The Grammar op the Prakrits 

We will now proceed to examine the Grammar of the Prakrits. 
As in the Pali, the dual and the dative case are wanting. The 
termination of the instr. pi. is ft the other Pali nr having dis¬ 
appeared. The ablative pi. which was lost in the older dialect ’ 
is made up by adding ffr, Skr. ?pr, to the (t of the instr. pi., which 
was used in Pali for the abl., and to % the termination of the 
locative, and using ft# and svff,- as the terminations for all 
nouns. This Hi in the from of # and % is also used to form the 
abl. sing, of all nouns. This is according to Vararuci. But 
llemacandra gives # and ^ as the Saurasenl terminations and 
and 3“ as those in the principal Prakrit, which is according to 
the usual phonetio rules. The grammarian gives fft as an addi¬ 
tional termination for both numbers, and sir and ar to the plural 
also, and ft# to the singular. 2 In Prakrit, sometimes conso¬ 
nants are doubled even when there is no conjunct in the original 

1 Names of other countries in Central or Southern India also occur; but 
the reading of the verse is evidently corrupt. 

% I shall in all my observations oil the Prakrits follow Hemacandra, since 
he is full and explicit. Vararuci is indistinct in several cases, and his 
rules on that account have been misunderstood by all Writers who have 
followed him; and he is incomplete. 
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Sanskrit. Hence we have tTT; and the reason why this and and 
5 or <Xt and s' are extended to the plural is that in Skr. the ex¬ 
pression made up of a noun and this termination has both senses; 
as STRTrT: may mean from a village or villages . The gen. sing. 
from the of Sanskrit nouns in 3 T is generalized as in Pali 
and applied to all maso. and neut. nouns ; and the pi. is formed 
by the old Skr. term. Prakritized to rfr, as in the older dialect. 
The Pali pronominal abl. or has disappeared and the loc. 

or 1% has assumed the form of f&T and is used for all nouns of 
the maso. and neut. genders as in the other language. The voo. 
pi. is as in Skr. and Pali the same as the nom. pi. 

Masculine Nouns in 3 T 

The nom., acc., and instr. cases of nouns in 3 T are the same as 
in Pali; but here the nom. pi. form is optionally transferred 
to the aco. pi. also, thus giving another instance of the strong 
tendency to confuse the nom. and acc. that I have spoken of. 
The dat. sing, in 3 TPT like that in Pali, is preserved in solitary 
instances in which it has the sense of “ for the sake of The 
abl. sing., besides the general forms mentioned above, has the old 
one ending in 3 TT, as in Pali, and a new one in srrft which is 
used in the plural also. This 3 Trft is used in Sanskrit in the 
words and Srrcr/t, 1 which have an ablative signification. 

It must in its origin be considered the same as the instr. termina¬ 
tion f$PPr. The loo. sing, besides the general form has, as in 
Pali, the old one in 7. The voc. sing, has also the two Pali 
forms and another the same as the nom. sing. 

Masculine Nouns in £ and 3 “ 

The nom. pi. has a form made up according to the analogy of 
neuter nouns or nouns ending in as and ^ETTfrofT. This 

does not exist in the Pali, the analogy being there extended to 
the gen. and loc. sing. only. The Prakrit has also the two Pali 
forms sTJ’jft and 3 T**pfr, which latter is transformed into 3?nr3Tt and 
; and ^TTf and the latter appearing also in the form of 

and The acc. pi. has also the neuter form SrfJnuft or 

in addition to the Pali 3 TT*fr or ^nrff. Besides the general 
forms mentioned above, the abl. has in the sing, the neuter form 
or also. The Pali loc. sing, does not appear. 


1 Prof. Lassen derives them differently. 
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The other forms of these nouns are like those in the older dialect. 
The voo. sing, isstfftror TTTf *as in Pali, and 3 *rrft or TTTg\ We 
here see the analogy of neuter nouns or nouns ending in TO 
extended to all vowel cases except the loc. sing. 

Masculine Nouns in 3RT 

Two bases, one ending in 3TTC as in TOTT from and the 
other in 7 as *TtJ, are used, the former throughout all the cases 
and the latter in all except the sing, of the nom. and acc. The 
first is declined like nouns in 3T, and the second like those in 3T 
as The nom. sing, has also the old form TO In the Pali, 
you will remember, the first base is used in fche plural of four 
cases, and the second in the gen. sing, only ; while the singulars 
of three cases have the old Sanskrit forms. Here the two bases 
have been extended much further and one old form c5nly, that of 
the nom. sing., remains. Nouns expressive of relationship such as 
[ and are declined similarly, the final syllable srrcc 

being shortened to arc; as it is in Sanskrit and Pali in those cases 
where the base is used. The voc. sing, is TO, and of the latter 
class of nouns it ends in 5T or ap£, as nar or fiNrt. 

Masculine Nouns in 3TC3[, TO (present participle ), to» &c. 

TF7TC X has four bases. The old one TITO with the old Sanskrit 
forms only phonetically corrupted (^becoming TO.) is used in 
all the singulars except that of the loc. and in the nom. pi.; as 
TITO TTTOTr, TTTOT, TTOr, TTOt and TTOt. In Pali it is used in the 
loc. sing, and gen. pi. also. The second TT5T, Prakritised into TT3T, 
is used in both numbers of all cases except the nom. sing., and in 
Pali in all except the nom. sing, and pi. and the acc. pi. It is 
declined like a noun]in 3T; as TT3TT nom. pi., TF3f acc. sing., TTW-Tnt 
acc. pi., TITO instr. sing., &c. The third, TrfTO, is employed in 
the gen. sing., in the older dialect ; but here, as TT£*T, in all cases 
and numbers exceptjthe nom. sing. It is declined like an ordinary 
Sanskrit noumin TO; as TfTOt nom. and acc. pi., TITO acc. sing., 
< r TO T instr. sing., &c. The fourth is TFHR, Pr. TTTOT, used in all 
cases and both numbers. Vararuci, however, does not give this, 
and omits the others in some of the cases. This base is unknown 
to Pali, but occurs in the.word TOTO in the form of TOTO, and is 
\ised in the plurals of the instr. and loc., while here it is extended 
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to. all cases. This noun and such others ending in 3R; are in the 
Prakrit declined like ; the base in 3TT&T is general to all and 
used throughout, but the others ocour in certain case> only. The 
voc. sing, of TT5T 5 * is TT3* or TT3T in the Sauraseni, the former of 
which does not occur in the Maharastrl. 

The base of the present participles ends in 3 T?cr and they are 
declined like nouns in 3T. The Pali, you will remember, uses the 
old base in some of the cases and has the old forms-, but here they 
have disappeared. Similarly sra; and *r5 become and 
throughout, i. e., end in 3T. Other final consonants are dropped 
and in feminine nouns sometimes 37T is added. 

Feminine and Neuter Nouns 

The Prakrit feminine declension differs from the Pali in little 
more than a phonetic corruption of the terminations. 

The sr of the instr., abl., gen. and loc. of nouns in 3TT, and the 

of those in $ or f, are weakened into qf or or dropped, leaving 
only 3T and err. In the latter class of nouns this s?r is further 
optionally shortened to 3f. Thus we have frr5TT^-f-3T and ?TfTr-f- 

OT-3T, &C. 

The optional loc. forms in are lost ; and the qt of the 
nom. plurals *TT3TRT and leaves only the vowel sir which is 
again shortened to 3\ The abl. forms in or 3*1-3“ are of 

course new. Fern, nouns in 3ft substitute 3*r for the final and 
are declined like nouns in err; as, &c. HTcT, 

however, has another base *rr?RT when it signifies a “ goddess. 

In the Pali four bases are used, the old one, iTTflT, declined like 
masc. nouns in 3T, XTr^, and srrm. This last is used in the gen. 
pi. only along with xrrrrcnTT, and 

The nom. and acc. of neuter nouns in 3* are in the Prakrit 
the same as in $kr. only phonetically corrupted, as 3fui sing., 
croTT-t-t-for pi.; while the sing, of those in f and 3“ have an anu- 
svara optionally attached to them, as or ^1% sing., 
pi. The optional Pali plurals in 3*1 and q - are lost. Sanskrit neuter 
nouns in 3*3[ and 3*** become nouns in 3*, and are masculine. 

Pronouns 

The nom. pi. in q; is preserved, as in^refr, &c. The gen. pi. has 
f*T for its termination formed by adding a light ? to the *r*^ of 

I 
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Sanskrit, which, according to the usual rules, should be corrupt¬ 
ed to #, and is also fromed upon the model of the corresponding 
nouns; as or ^r% or ^rroT-nT, &c. The Pali has 

and its double gen. is wanting. The loc. sing, has the ter¬ 
mination a form not existing in the older dialect, in addition 
to the used for nouns, both of which are to be traced to the 
Skr. ffoq;, as in m or or srf&r, &c. This is 

further changed to ft as in n^rf£, srfir, &c., or better, this latter 
may be traced to the Pali f%. Another loc. sing. term, is which 
reperesents ar, as &c. The abl. sing. Wet is optionally 

used after %% and only, in the form of as 
and cT*£T; in Pali it is necessarily used after all pronouns. In 
other respects pronouns are declined like the corresponding 
nouns; as acc., instr., 

fjrci'r abl. The instr. sing, is optionally formed like that of nouns 
in f in the case of some ; as frfrtfTr, &c. 

You will thus observe, that except in the nom. pi., there is no 
distinction between the two declensions •, the peculiar pronominal 
forms I have mentioned being only optional. Of the fern, of 
cT3T, and f%^, the gen. sing, is optionally mW or tfi% &c., 
where the base is tff &c. The other forms are like those of nouns 
in f, as cftw-f-q: &c. This base is used throughout along with the 
other in stt. In Pali it is used in the gen. and loc. sing, only 
along with the other, and the gen. forms are fifanT and fck^PT, 
the latter of which is, as I have said, a double genitive. This 
the Prakrit has preserved in the form of cfi%, originally 
where the <r represents the of the older dialect, as it does in the 
feminine nouns. The other base of and rT^T. has also its 
genitive singular in ^T, as clTO, formed by transferring the masc. 
termination ; or it is to be traced to cTWT. The genitive plural 
forms of the masc., such as and fTT&T, are also sometimes used 
in a feminine sense. The loc. sing, of fiN(, and cT^ is optionally 
formed by extending the masc. termination to the base in 3TT, 
as rm% &c. These peculiarities are only optional; so that the 
feminine pronouns are declined like nouns in 3JT or f. Thus we 
have 3TT, sfhmxj nom., *r, ^TSTt-^r, sftefrgr acc., fSmrr, 

3frrg instr., &c. abl. 3TCKT, 

f^iTr, sfrt, smar, ^r f snur, ^nrf%, snot gen., smfs, srrs’, ^ loc. 
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The optional instr., ftbl.,;gen.,and loo. singulars are smr-sr-er and 
sffa-f-STr-ST. 

The pronoun g in the form of or exists as in the Pali; 133 has 
two bases, PT, which is-used throughout, as fit, ft nom., ft, ft 
acc., fttg-ftorr, ftft, instr. &c ; and H from which we have opti¬ 
onally 3T3T nom.'sing., 3PH'andHrtr,’gen. and loc. sing., and 
and gu instr., and loo. plural, and 3UTg instr. pi. of the feminine, 
pit, pTW, prfwr &c. are also in use. The base ar is used in the 
Pali in the instr. sing., gen pi. and abl. sing. also. 

The demonstrative ngghas one base only, sug, which is declin¬ 
ed like nouns in 3; as am., nom., aoc., atyuu, amj% 

instr., &c. 

The pronoun of the second person has, according to Vararuci, 
five bases 3, gt or gw, gsfT, .g*f, g«T, gr and if. The first is deriv¬ 
ed from the ?g of egg; gt or grr from the same with the t softened 
to t; from gvgg through the intermediate Pali from 3*t, 
the last conjunct of which is changed to g$r, by a rule formerly 
given ; 3*f is made up by putting together the 3 of the singular 
and the PT of the plural, as explained in going over the Pali ; 
is another form of gif; gt is the old Sanskrit”gi*.; and % seems to 
be derived from the *% of gif as phot is from arrant'. Hemacandra 
adds g«H, to.be derived from the Sanskrit 3vug or from gtT,-';.*? 
being changed to sh ; PfT, from gjfT by the dropping of g; gu? 
and Pf, other forms of gvgg; gg, from ?g by the insertion of 3; 3f, 
from fig?; Pf, by the dropping of the 3 of 3*?’; and PH, by treating 
g®H in the same way. The Pali has only 3, 3, and gif; and the 
several old forms it had are lost in the Prakrit. 

Nominal terminations are used in a good many cases. Thus 
we have ft, 3, gg, 3 ? , and git for the nom. sing., these and gg and 
gt for the acc. sing.,- 33,3g, gw?, gwg, gt, hht?, and also gt,-, t, 
t, 3, and fg for the instr. sing. The form gt properly be¬ 
longs to the nom. and acc. cases and 3 to the gen., % and rg 
being only 3 softened; but several cases are here confounded. The 
abl. sing, has 3f3t<sit-t-gt-g-ff-ffi3r, ggfft-tt &c., gttt-tt &c„ 
grUrTt-3fr &c., gipft'tt &c., gJSTrft-tr &c.,*also gif, gsg, gif,; and 
gjfr. The gen. sing, has ] twenty-one : forms, viz. 3fg, 3, gf, 
gt, gg, gn, gw, gm, gtr, f, g, g> g, g*H, ph, pi, fg, g^fb gti 
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and gw* The loc. sing, has gfr, gprq;, g*rr£, <T£, cnr, if^T, 3^fw, gsfaflr, 
3 s*ri%Rr, 3*£r^r and g^fwr. The plurals are as follows:—^, 3*$*, 
g^t, 3*S> 3%, 3%, 5^r nom.; 3T, 3 5 *> g^, gi%, gsft, g*t, 

*t acc.; it, gsifts, gs#f$, 3*tft, S^tnft, 3*%ft, 3*tft and g-*tft instr.; 
gs^-^-g-ft^-^^, 3^T-3t &c., gr^wr-fr &c., g*£riT-gf &c., gr<r<ft- 
gt &c., and gw^T-gr &c. abl.; it, g*£, 3?^» 3TO, gsWT-ot; gsTO-tf, 
3^nrr-rfr, gsror-tf, g^sm-tf, g*£, gw ^W gwr^-w, gen/, m> 3*- 
%3, 3*r-$r3, 3 £-tg,swwr-stf^ loc. 

The points to be observed in these forms are these. The nom. 
sing, has mostly the same forms as the acc. sing. This is due to 
the fact that the Sanskrit ?3Tg of the acc. becomes, when the 3TC 
is shortened by a Prakrit phonetic rule, <#, i. e ., the same as the 
nom. sing. Hence its Prakrit representatives «t, 3, 3# and gtf 
are the same for both the cases.' But a more probable reason, 
which explains a similar fact in the case of the first personal 
pronoun also, is that the plurals of the nom. and acc. having by 
natural processes already explained become exactly alike, the 
two cases came to be confounded *, and the sing, forms also of the 
one were used for the other. The forms cff, rT<T, 3*T£, 9Wi> an< i 
3 *nf are common to the instr. and loc. sing. This probably arises 
from the fact that the Sanskrit when the is softened to 
or f, becomes cTCf or cTf, and so does the ?gfg of the loc.; and when 
the base <T is seen to be interchangeable with 3** in the nom., the 
terminations <£ and f which are common to the two cases are 
applied to gir also.' W and its softened forms % and ft» and are 
common to the instr. and gen. sing.; 3*£, 3 5 *f> 3 *q> 3W are common 
to the abl. sing, and the gen. sing, and pi.; and it to the instr. sing, 
and pi. and the gen. sing. 

Such a confusion of the case-relations must be expected in 
course of time. Even in Sanskrit the gen. and instr. &c. are 
used alike in connection with some participles; and the identi¬ 
fication of the abl. and the instr. we have already noticed in the 
Prakrits. The gen. forms 3^T, gw g*£, 3W 3W, and Tgr, 
all derived from the Sanskrit dat. gvrg and referred to the gen. 
when that case was lost, are taken as bases, and the terminations 
q* of the nom. and acc. pi., ft of the instr. pi., rflr, gt, f, ^ and g* of 
the abl., or of of the gen. pi., and f*R and 3 of the loc. sing, and 
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pi. are tacked on to them to form these cases. Here the tendency 
to use the genitive form as a base for the formation of the other 
cases, a trace of which only we observed in the Pali, is seen 
more developed. 

The pronoun of the first person has, according to Yararuci, 
the following bases :—5 or 315 and *T from the Sanskrit singulars, 
TTfT the gen. sing., 31*5 from Sfw and err from of which 31*5 
is used in the plural. Hemacandra adds *15 and JTi?r from **5PT, 
and % from % or fo. He also gives 3ir*5, srfor, and for for the 
nom. and 3rfor for acc. sing. The first is clearly from aifor 1st 
pers. sing, present of 3«r, often used in Sanskrit as an indeclinable 

particle; and the others are also corruptions of the same, just as 

the termination for of the loc. is a corruption of folY. The 
singular forms, therefore, are :—srfor, for, 3JT%, 5, 315, srtPT nom. ; 
OT, OT, fo, 3ifor, 31*5, 5*5, JT, *15, fo*T, 3% acc.; fo, *1, 55, 55<T, WTT?, 
*t?, m, 5515, %, instr.; 55% &c., 55% &c., 

jr^Pfit &c. abl-5 *1, 55, 55, 55, JT5, vrm, 5*5, 3t*5, 5% gen.; fo, 55, 
irmr, rrtr, *1, er^ffor, rrirfor, 051 *5 loc. The plurals are 31*5, 3t%, 
31*%, JTT, it nom.; 31%, 31%T, 31*5, % acc.; 31*5%, 31*51%, 31*5. 31%, 
% instr.; 55%, 31*551, n*int%r-^%r, 3i*5r%5fr*r?%, 555%i, 3T%- 
abl.; dr, oft, 5351, ai*5, 31%, 31*%, aiwi, 55m, 55m, 5%im 
gen.; 3T*5-*5T-%iJ-55-'53:, 55%3, n^r-^ loc. Here also the same 
observations as those made in the case of the last pronoun are 
applicable. 

In the Magadhl the '% of the nom. sing, of nouns ending in 31 
is replaced by 5; as «%t for <*5 S55:. The 15 of the gen. 
sing, is sometimes changed to 5 and the preceding 31 is lengthened; 
as $**t for aji l fuMTU f*5:. The plural of this case is 

formed by adding 31%, as *5*5% for ^JTOTTO, The anusvara 
represents the 5 of the original termination stm, and 5 is intro¬ 
duced from the analogy of the sing. The regular forms smu'uKW 
and ^. TJTPrr are also admissible. Such forms as these we shall 
meet with hereafter; and they belong to a later stage in the decay 
of our grammar. 

IV. The Prakrit Verb 

Conjugations.—All the Skr. conjugations, with the exception 
of the second in the case of a few roots ending in a vowel, have 
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been brought over to the at type, *. e, to the first, sixth, and the 
tenth. Some of the others have left a few traces ; as, the fifth and 
the ninth have preserved their ot in such instances as 
smn, SPT, JJOT,—both conjugations being, as you may 

remember, confounded in the Pali, the third the root *(1$ pres, 
tense the 5 standing for U; the fourth has preserved its v 

assimilated in a good many roots such as u i^i> C 5 ?, 
<J£, 'PFff &c.; and the seventh has preserved its 
sj; in and others. But you will see that to these forms 
3T is added and they are made roots ending in 3T ; while a great 
many have lost even such traces. In the Pali, you will remember, 
the conjugational signs added to some of the roots are entire, as 
the JfT of the sixth and the ft of the fifth, and 3T is appended to 
roots of the seventh conjugation only, being inserted before the 
the last consonant. But here the 3T takes the place of the ending 
vowel of the signs of the fifth and other conjugation also, so we 
have SW, and ft?. 

Thus in the Prakrit most roots end in There are some enci ing 
in other vowels, such as ft and 3T; but the rule of conjugation is 
the same for all, viz., to add the terminations to the root directly. 
There can be no consonantal root. Some forms, such as those of 
9W,, have come down from the parent language only phonetically 
changed; but these are not formed in the Prakrit. They are really 
Sanskrit forms in what I have ventured to call a petrified condi¬ 
tion. The roots ending in 3T change it to V optionally, i- e. they 
are conjugated according to the model of the first and of the 1 ith, 
as is the case to a great extent in the Pali also. The distinction 
between the special and the general tenses is of course forgotten. 

The Prakrits have retained the Present and Future tenses and 
the Imperative mood entire; while the Potential and the Aor-st 
have left the third person singular only. An isolated form of 
the Imperfect such as wft from the root remains. 

The terminations of the Present Tense are— 3rd pers^ sing. ft 
and * in Saur. and f and T in the principal Prakrit, pl.^a and ffT; 
2nd pers. sing, ft and t, pi. P«T and f for which last the Saur. 
has W; 1st pers. sing, ft, pi. ft, E, and E. 

Of these or V, % and ft, of which the last is not given by 
45 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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Vararuci, are remnants of the old Atmanepada, and the first 
two are used after roots ending in 3T only. With the exception 
of the first pers. pi. IT and the 2nd pers. pi. ^T. the terminations 
can readily he traced to the corresponding Skr. Parasm.. The 
Sanskrit 2nd pers. pi. «T becomes vr in the Saurasenl and ? in the 
Maharastrl by the phonetic rules already noticed, and *Tt or its 
shortened form 5 is the Skr. In these points the primitive 

and derived languages perfectly agree; but nr and are new 
terminations and were first used in Pali, the latter however in the 
form of par. The first is, as I have observed, transferred from the 
Imperative and other tenses, and is the Skr. W 2nd pers. pi- of 
root WT. To this is prefixed in the Prakrit the usual augment ?, 
which iTt and jr also take optionally. The terminations wr and € 
are unknown to the Pali. 

Other forms of the first pers. sing, and pi., made up by adding 
% and or ftT, as in &o-. occur in the 

plays, though the grammarians have not noticed them. These 
terminations are evidently the Skr. far, 1st pers. sing., and W- or 
W, pi. of 3PT.. 1 You will remember that a good many verbs are 
made up in the Pali by adding forms of this root. Hemacandra 
notices also another termination of the 3rd pers. pi. viz. St, which 
is transferred from, the Perfect. 

The Imperative forms are made up by adding % Saur. ^ 
Prakrit, 3rd pers. sing., and pi.; S and ft 2nd pers. sing, and * 
Saur., 5 Prakrit, pi.; and 11st pers. sing, and WT pi. The original 
form of the root ending in sr is also used as the second pers. smg. 
Of these ?, rjj, ft or 3f and 5 from ^ Atm. are both Skr. and Pali; 
% (Skr. ) transferred from the Present is used in Pali; but 5 and 
jfr are peculiar to the Prakrit, the Pali using only the termina¬ 
tion of its present. Of these JTt is^ transferred from the Prakrit 
Present, and S is made up by adding the 7 which is peculiar to 
the Imperative and distinguishes it from the present. The first 
pers. pi. takes also sometimes as in the Pali, but it is not noticed 
by the grammarians. ____. 

1. Prof. Lassen traces these to the root 3^. but to the Skr. * to which 
fT is, he says, prefixed because the previous vowel must have been pronounc¬ 
ed with .some accent. But considering that many forms of ^ are used as 
terminations it is more natural to take this also as suoh a form. 
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The consciousness that the future is made up by prefixing =* 

Pr. & Pali to the terminations of the present has never been 
lost, and whatever changes these terminations undergo are trans¬ 
ferred to the future ; so that the Sauraseni and MfigadhI future 
differs from the Pali in those respects only in which the Present 
tenses of the two differ. The l$r of the first person sing., however, 
is optionally changed to an anusvara; or the anusvara may be a 
remnant of the conditional terminations; as In the prin¬ 

cipal Prakrit the *sr is still further corrupted to nr, g being dis¬ 
solved into ? and it changed to 5., as in iflnr? for 
vrRwf%, &c. In the first pers. we have, in addition to this f%, 
W which is lengthened as in Skr. and also its other form as 
well as for the whole as in the Sauraseni, i. e., 
orftffW, &c. A beginning in the direction of the ff was, you 
will remember, made in Pali. We have also a few petrified Skr. 
forms such as JfSsj for rfN? for flTWW' which are more con¬ 

ditional than future in their origin; and to these as bases, are 
added the terminations of the present and also of the future to 
form new futures : as &o. We have also and 

3 Tf from S> and fb 

The only Potential form left is that of the 3rd pers. sing.; as PP5T 
or S#5»T, ffer or ST 5 TT. The termination is the same as in Pali, the 
w of the 3rd pers. sing, being altered to 5T, and the general form 
of the termination TUT to 33T. After bases ending in 3T, ST or 3ff 
becomes*^ or qsrr, as in Skr. and Pali. 1 This being an isolated 
form and derived from the Potential, which does not signify any 
particular time, it is used in the sense of the Present, Future, or 
Imperative in all numbers and persons; and after roots in 3T the 
terminations -g and fir of the second pers. sing, of the Imperative 
are added to «r to make up new forms of that mood, as 

and another form ?,fisf is also mentioned. 2 This Potential 


1 This fact strongly supports my derivation of the forms. Prof. Lassen 
derives them from the Precative. But the Precative was lost at an early 
stage, since it does not exist even in the Pali. The is not the 3UT of the 
10th oonj, as the Prof, thinks, but the IT, whioh bases ending in 3? take in 
the Pot. in : Skr. 

2 Prof. Lassen derives these also from the Precative, and against the 
argument that that mood is rarely used in Skr. itself and was lost in the 
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foim of roots ending in vowels other than * is used as a base, 
and the terminations of the two tenses and one mood are attached 
to it to make up new forms for them; as WTO 

irnrz, &o. 

The Aorist also has left its 3rd pers. sing, only ; the termina¬ 
tion to be added to roots ending in a vowel, is m, ft, or fra an 
far to those ending in a consonant or w, *'.«•, such as take, e 
augment ' or change the * to f. Of these, # and ST are derived 
from the Parasm. of the fourth form ; the first is found in 

Pali, and it is only another form of it. The Pali has £ als0 
the 3rd pers. sing, corresponding to the fa affixed to Sanskrit 
roots that take the augment f. This is very likely the origin of 
fc-T also, since we have it after the roots which necessarily admit 
the augment; but the 3T of this and of ft* is difficult to explain. 
ff r -,. r m US t correspond to some such form as or tffa which, the 
* being dropped after the augment f, is reduced to far. These 
and litfT are forms of the Potential Atm. of 3P*., and they may 
have been added as terminations to form the Aorist as other 
forms of anr s are in this and other tenses in. the Pali. Or the m 
of the Aorist may have been confounded with ’Efar the pot. of 
from its resemblance to it. 

These are rare and isolated forms, and past time is mostly 
expressed by the past participle passive which in the case of 

intransitive and some transitive verbs has also an active sense. 

The Sanskrit termination fr is only phonetically changed to in 
the Saurasenl and to * in the Prakrit. Roots ending in * change 
it to Z before the past participial termination. The past participles 
of some roots are not newly formed, but the old Skr. f^ms have 

come down only phonetically altered. This fact should al ys 

be remembered, that there are in all these derived dialects new 
formations called by Hemacandra WB1W, well as old forma¬ 
tions This arises from the fact of the analogies n t 

being ^applicable throughout, as they would have been if 
the languages had been artificial. Contingency or condition is 
expressed by the present participle, as we do in our modern 

vernaculars. 


Precative is found in the Vernaculars. But I have not 

SLTVw tom. «*. w* a. H. 1 >»« » ». ***** 

Potential forms spoken of abovp. 
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The infinitive is formed as in Skr. by the addition of g*r 
ohanged to t, the Pali being lost, and the absolutive by affixing 
the termination 3prr (Vn Sauraseni) from the Pali fj* and the 
Vedio f^r^r or fsrpr. But the termination that is most used in the 
Sauraseni is f3T from the Sanskrit vr of roots with prepositions 
prefixed. Hemacandra also gives for the principal Prakrit ?jtjt 
and gstm, the origin of which is the same as that of 3nrr, tTT from 
<^T. 3 by the dissolution of the semi-vowel of ?3T, by a confu¬ 
sion with the infinitive, and ?3T which is used in the Sauraseni. 
Of these, however, 3rvr is the one that prevails; the others are rare. 

The passive is formed by adding fqr and f«r, both of which 
come from the Sanskrit ?T with the augment ? prefixed as in Pali, 
the q - being transformed to ar in one case and leaving its 3T only 
in the other or being dissolved into far. Hemacandra gives a 
good many roots whioh preserve the Skr. forms, only phonetically 
changed, as TTUIT from fvnt, f** from from *rwrcf, 

from <m*T, WW5 from STCUH, &c. 

The causal terminations are q from 3pr and aqrt from srrgrr. 
These two are the same as in the Pali, the Sanskrit forms, also 
existing in the latter, being lost. Hemacandra adds 3T and 3 rnr, 
the <r, answering to is lost. But the Sanskrit vOwel 
changes are preserved even when the m gives place to 3f; as 

qfon?. 

The terminations of the absolutive, the infinitive, the potential 
participle (spar from Skr. srsg), and of the Future take the 
augment ? which also is transformed into a short q of the same 
nature as that which is found before conjunct consonants, as in 
W or rvcnr. We have thus 5T%37ir or §%37<rr, or mt, &c. 

You will thus have observed a much greater progress in the 
operation of those principles, which we found at work in the 
construction of the Pali. Here as before we find that the less 
known forms are made up on the model of the more known. The 
number of old forms which still remained in some of the Pali 
declensions and conjugations has been greatly -reduced in the 
Prakrits, and a further advance been made in the introduction 
pf uniformity and simplicity in the grammar of the language. 
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It is also worthy of remark, that in a great measure, the same 
false analogies which are used in the Pali have come down to 
the Prakrit, and their range extended. Thus the analogy of 
nouns in s*3[ or neuter nouns in IT or ■5T has been carried much 
further in the declension of masouline nouns ending in ? or 
Nouns in m, ani and sn* have adapted themselves more closely to 
the model of those ending in 3T, their Sanskrit nom. case 
supplying the new 3T base; and the 3T conjugations have more 
generally prevailed over the rest. The device of using such case- 
forms as WW and as bases, and making up the cases by 
appending the proper terminations has also been more largely 
availed of. Some of these phenomena may be attributed to the 
operation of the same invariable laws in the development of 
either, without being an index to a more intimate connection 
between the two dialects. But there are individual forms in the 
two languages which, though they might be different, are yet the 
same in both. Such, for instance, are acc. pi., the loc. sing, 
ending in the pronominal fk or for, the double gen. ffiWTtr, the 
2nd pers. pi. ending in of the present tense, and a good many 
others. The consonantal and vowel changes also, so far as they 
go in the older language, are the same. We may therefore safely 
conclude that the Pali represents generally an earlier stage of the 
same language which afterwards became the Prakrit or Prakrits. 

But there are again in the Prakrits such forms as those of the 
ablative in and arrft instead of the old pronominal *3T, the first 
pers. pi. of the Pres, in lit or g instead of the Pali W, the 1st pers. 
sing, of the Imperative in 5 instead of the Pali nr, the SaurasenI 
absolutive in far corresponding to the Sanskrit T, which does not 
exist in the older dialect, and others. These Prakrit forms cannot 
have been developed out of the Pali forms, but must have grown 
independently from the Sanskrit originals. 

In the same way, though the Prakrit sounds are generally 
the same as, or further developments, of the Pali sounds, there 
are a good many which could not have grown out of the latter. 
Thus the ft of the Prakrit words ftf%, ftm, ft^> &c. cannot 
have been developed out of the f or 3T of the Pali a*^, amt, 
^ &c., or the a*f and air of such words as 
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&c., from the of and ait of the corresponding Pali words, or the 
«rorfor Sanskrit 5T from the Pali 33*, though this latter exists in 
some of the Prakrit dialects, or the frrr for or 7 in such words 
as STTarfor, S?r%wr, WTTt, and TOUTW from the w or * of the Pali 
snTW, WH, and 'KW*. The Prakrit sounds must in these 
cases be traced directly to the corresponding Sanskrit sounds. 

It therefore appears that the Prakrits had also an independent 
development, which may be accounted for on the supposition, 
that they sprang not from the Pali but a sister dialect or dialects; 
or that, though originally they were the same as the Pali, their 
subsequent development was influenced by the parent language, 
and thus, other sounds and forms not existing in the earlier 
dialect, came in fresh from Sanskrit. But the first supposition is 
discountenanced by the fact that the resemblance between the 
Pali and the Prakrits extends even to isolated cases; and the 
second is supported by the circumstance that in one important 
particular, the Prakrits resemble the Sanskrit in the last stage of 
its development, while the Pali differs in that particular from 
both and agrees with an earlier form of the parent language. 
We have seen that in later Sanskrit verbal forms, especially of 
the past'tenses were rarely used, and participles were employed 
instead; and we find that the Prakrits have mostly lost all the 
Sanskrit tenses and moods except three, and past time is generally 
expressed by the past participle and contingency by the present; 
while the Pali has, as we have seen, preserved eight, including 
all the past tenses and the conditional. Middle Sanskrit bears 
to later or Classical Sanskrit the same relation, in this respect, 
that the Pali bears to the Prakrits. The change that came over 
Sanskrit between the two periods left its impress on what may 
be called the Vernacular speech. This could not have been the 
case, unless Sanskrit had continued to influence that form of 
speech, represented first by the Pali and afterwards by the 
Prakrits. And it was because it continued so to influence it, 
that the Prakrits came to have sounds and grammatical forms 
also derived direct from Sanskrit and not through the Pali. This 
leads to the conclusion, which will be developed in detail in the 
last lecture, that when the Pali and the Prakrits came into 
existence, Sanskrit had not been dead but was as much a living 
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language as either of the other two, and both were spoken or 
used for ordinary purposes, one by men of culture and the other 
by ordinary people. . 

Sanskrit writers distinguish three elements in the Prakrit 
vocabulary which they call Tadbhava, Tatsama, and Desya. 
Such words as are derived from Sanskrit are called Tadbhava. 
such as 2f*prr, 'FfT, m*r, tpunr, &c. Tatsamas are those that are 
the same in Sanskrit and Prakrit as &c., the phonetic 

laws of the Prakrits not necessitating a change in them, and 
Desyas are such as cannot be derived from Sanskrit and must 
be referred to another source. A good many words of this nature 
we find used in Prakrit literature; and there exists a kosa or 
thesaurus of Desya words by Hemacandra. A large number of 
these Desya words exist in the modern vernaculars, such as :— 

ararr a sister, M.'arrafrr, a term of honour used for an elder sister. 

arnrr^t' an herb; M. 3TP7T3T. 

snrgT a well; M. 

a kind of pulse; M. H. the same. 

3^? sleeps; H. 3WT G. 3UI. 

wonder; M. #3' old. 
a town; M. a fort. 

a basin of wood for water ; M. ‘PfrSTSfT. 
a firebrand ; M. 

to mix a liquid with a solid substance and stir it up; 

M. 

»Tinrr a man, a warrior ; M. ^ husband, 
rubs, anoints; M. 'Si M sot. 



an adulterer or adulteress; M. 


f§ruoTT5fr ' 

qtWcJf an ox ; M. 

q^ifr a cow that has no milk; M. VT^ff. 
qTOW slanting ; M. lying down with the face upwards, 
belly ;M. fo, H. G.^ar. 
deceives ; M. 'TTUf^vT. 


1 M.—Marathi; G.—Gujarati; H.—Hindi. 
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Span - false, vain; M. gr$T. 

3T3# a doll; M, ^T3cff. 

srwfr father, a brave man: M. H. G. srre, M. srparr an able-bodied 
man. 

There are a great many words set down as Desyas, which on 
close examination will be found to be Tadbhavas. They differ 
from ordinary Tadbhavas in having undergone great corruption. 
The following are instances. Some of the words in the above list 
may also be considered to be of the same nature. Thus 'far? 
‘deceives’ is a denominative or nominal verb from the word qusr ‘a 
snare;’ which in our modern dialects has the form of Ufa; whence 
<?faf is ‘to ensnare’ or ‘entrap.: So also and the old M. 

are in all likelihood tt> be traced to the Skr. 

xj^lf 3Tt thrown upwards; Skr. 
a lotus; from Skr. 'P'pfa'U. 

P^f humpbacked. This may be traced to Skr. p3T-?g5U-p ) 
and & is a termination which is used in a great many nouns. 

disliked, evidently from Skr. and Tfar. 
black; Skr. 

d-irt's desolate; from Skr. bright, pure, cleared of every 

thing, desolate. 

UfW a bullock; from Skr. 


5# rind, bark; may be from Skr. 5 Tfa, 3 Ta*np. 

5T# whey 5 may be from Skr. frar. 

I^Tf touches; from fjft by a change of vowel, 

flfar a tail; from Skr. by the consonants interchanging 
places, and the palatal & having its vowel f. 

MsjlP the hind part of a house; from Skr. ^8 

ifafa, ^ST 5 J, a measure, a certain quantity, occurs in the Pali and 
is traced to Skr. TUT. It may also be connected with UT57. 

speaks; from Skr. ar by the change of ’t to at. and the 
transference of the vowel to the first consonant—a thing often 
observable; 

46 (B. 0. Bhandarkar'a Works, Vol. 17. ] 
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The Sanskrit etymology of some of the words given by the 
lexicographers is evident; and one does not know how they came 
to be regarded as Desyas. Other words changed their sense in 
the course of time and so were referred to this class. 

qrpnf forgets; from Skr. STS* to steal,—a thing forgotten is as 
it were stolen. 

433 * a wicked person: from Skr. because a wicked 

person puts on many faces or appearances. 

^TlWrrt an ass;-a son of Kama or love, devoted to pleasure, 
is often a donkey. 

Sflg u f pregnant; Skr. originally ‘side,’ came to signify 
‘ womb,’ and that womb is worthy of the name which bears a 
child, hence lit * having a womb ’ came to have the signi¬ 

fication given. 

A good many of the words given by Hemacandra do not occur 

in the modern Vernaculars, and we have regular Tadbhavas in¬ 
stead; as., 5 # a tiger, a nail, &c. 

The number of Desya words, if properly examined, would be 
greatly reduced. Still a DesI element in the Prakrits and the 
Vernaculars must be admitted. These words must have come 

into the dialects from the language of the aborigines whom the 

Ary as conquered; and some are found in Sanskrit also. 

THE APABHRAMSA 

The dialect called the Apabhramsa by the grammarians pre¬ 
sents Indian speech in a further stage of decay, and occupies a 
middle position between the Prakrit and the modern vernaculars, 
to some of which, especially to the old Hindi, the Brajabha^and 
the Gujarati, it bears striking resemblances, as I shall hereafter 

show. 

As mentioned before, we have the grammar of this dialect from 
Hemacandra, Trlvikrama, and Kramadlsvara; but Vamhci doM 
not mention it. The Apabhramsa had a literature of its n. 
Hemacandra illustrates each of his rules about this dialect by 
quoting a verse. In the fourth Act of the Vikramorvasl the Prakrit 

speeches of the king in his madness are in this dialect. Buti l 

a question whether they existed there originally, since in several 
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manuscripts on this side of India they do not appear. The metres 
employed in these and in Hemacandra’s quotations are the same 
as those popularly used in old and modern Hindi' or Braj viz. dohd 
or copai. Pandit Vrajalal mentions a work of the name of Mu- 
fijarasa, written in the Apabhramsa, from which he gives a short 
extract, and another the hero of which is a king of the name of 
PraSenajita. He also quotes from another work; but the language 
of all these appears to be more modern than Hemacandra’s Apa- 
bhraihsa, and that of some of the verses makes a very near approach 
to the Gujarati. As before, I will introduce my remarks on this 
dialect by a specimen.-— 

Apabhramsa 

itrrt arrft aft31% anr 1 
for asaga atr€f to a ar? 11 

f^trorr fwr qaTOa<n 1 
am *pnT%q- a|ar n 

miaa aro a 'm gar aa*! a ws 1 

vo 

^rfnnr fir aiaaft faar% 3 Tf iauiaw mn? faftij 11 . 

sit m ata? aram war > 

St ai% %»rj samas 11 

nip aiif«m art jpmt faqlawr uirfoT 1 „ 
f R^aK i aa^ at fauifot 11 

The Sanskrit of this would be : — . 

ara aa 5ft a^rrftwm uTafa 1 
fifrivntrga atfr rasam anfa a faafa 11 

^ H?r ifar f^rar aaaar 1 

(ara) aaraanT srajpant sraftar at?ta n 

afif%a q^a a aga aa 5a: qaa a faa 1 
It aasmrt pratr anrafa faf^re: 11 

at mn i yut ar aHi i*» : fria <ma i 

aarrt g^faw am 'M’ira saaar 11 
aft am at ^ar a: f^taffro am 1 
itT r ^ ia f%T^rmaaa: a armN? fam « 



V. > 
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The unsteady goddess of wealth runs to this door and that, 
this house and that; like a fair one separated from her lover she' 
does not remain firm anywhere.” 

“ My fingers have worn away, rubbed against by my nails 
while counting, again and again, the days named by my lover 
[ as the period of his absence ], when he set out on his journey, 

“ To whom is life not dear and to whom is wealth not an object 
of desire ? But when the occasion oomes, a worthy man regards 
them as straw.” 

“ I worship that good man, so rarely to be met with in this 
Kali age, who oonceals his own merits and gives publicity to those 
of others.” 

“ He who dies after having gone to the Gangs, and to Siva- 
tlrtha, triumphs over the power ( world ) of death and sports in the 
habitation of the gods.” 

The Phonology on the apabhramsa 

The vowel 3 T of the derivatives of the pronouns UT, 
and && is changed to ? or In the principal Prikrit we have 
noticed a tendency to such a change, and one of our instances 
was for arar. From the same tendency we have in the Apa- 
bhraihsa vpvjfor uar, for ftsT, and for T" ar > the 3 of the latter 
being replaced by <7 in virtue of the analogy of the other pronouns. 
In the same way fUffl “ in that manner/ which after dropping the 
final consonant becomes <T5, is changed to to dR, and 

f%iRjn:to This is also rendered a more close vowel and 
changed to ?, and thus we have f?fH, iAH, and l*H. Thus the bases 
of these pronouns came to be considered as ft or fit, $f or #r, and 
$, or #, and so we have for fTOT, fsn* for ’POT, and r^T for 
The mute element being dropped, these forms become fit?, 
and fm, and further Kf, and %£. For similar reasons we 
have or for stfhef or i§n% 3 T for W**, or 

for &c., even in the Prakrits. 

The nom. sing, termination of nouns in er is shortened to T, 
and since a great many nouns were pronounced with this final 3 " 
and its original sense was forgotten, it was transferred by way of 
analogy to other words or grammatical forms that did not possess 
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it before; and thus we have and fifaj for gar: and and 
Sff, &c., in the above. 

The long vowels are sometimes shortened as in the word «npf‘ 
in the last of the above verses. 

The consonants and ter are sometimes softened to and tr. 
instead of being dropped, and ^ to w. and as in SaurasenI, 
and ^ and a*, to i; and v. In the principal Prakrit also this is 
sometimes the case. The labial a; is changed to u; in a few more 
instances than in the Prakrits as in WRT and PTTTT for UTarac and 
fnaTT, and or fsw, fHT or fNW, &c. in the above for mpf, &o. 
The complete contact of the lips necessary for the pronunciation 
of u; is avoided in a great many cases, and thus we have It for 
as in for UTO, for &c. This is the prevailing rule 
in most of the vernaculars, as we shall hereafter find. The con¬ 
junct is changed to rwj that is, the aspirate jT has been labia¬ 
lized and assimilated to the preceding W, as in FiTO for Prakrit 
fiti? and Sanskrit iffar. A few instances of this change we did 
find in the Prakrits and we shall find more in the vernaculars. 

The Sanskrit conjunct a*. is changed to ^; for as ^ was often 
pronounced as a;, this ^ instead of merging into the preceding 
mute, as semi-vowels often do, acquired prominence as does, 
when preceded by a dental; and the a; being assimilated to it, 
the whole become m, as becomes TO, as in a? for TOT, *TO or TO 
for the abstract termination TO, and UTO for f^R, the suffix of 
the absolutive. In the Prakrits the fff of sflRR similarly becomes 
R and so we have 3 TRT for arrfWT. The letter when the latter 
member of a oonjunct, is sometimes not assimilated, as in sftf&r, 
UR for smr:, &c., and sometimes it is introduced even when it 
does not exist in the original, as in $ for fRf, TO for TOT, &c. 
With these few exceptions, the rules about the assimilation of 
conjuncts, the elision of consonants, and others hold good 
generally as in the Prakrits, as you will see from the above extract. 

Declension in the Apabhramsa 
Nouns in ar 

The decay of the case terminations is, however, a distinguish* 
ing feature of this dialect. The distinction between the nom. and 
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acc. case forms which we observed lessening at each stage in the 
growth of our languages is here altogether lost. The 3ft of the 
nom. sing, of masculine nouns in sr is shortened to 3T, and used in 
both the cases, as IPT? nom. for UrT^:, nr for *TH:, for 

qwfcu**; and applied to neuter nouns as well, as The nasal 

of the neuter is preserved only in nouns which are augmented by 
the addition of 3? changed to 3T; as for The nom. 

and acc. pi. of the masculine ends in 3TT; as f^erggr, Wft &c. in 
the above. The neuter nouns preserve the Prakrit f of the plural, 
as in Sometimes words are used in these two cases 

without any terminations; as nom. sing., I»N<£ nom. sing;, 

gor aco. pi., acc. sing., acc. sing., in the above extract. 

The principle observable in the other cases is the same as we 
have noticed in the older dialects, viz., a gradual reduction of all 
the declensions to a uniformity. The instrumental singular of 
nouns in 3T has two forms, one in d as tt, and the other the old 
one^ifor. The former is derived from this old form, the final at 
being dropped, and the nasal assuming the form of an anusvSra. 
This new termination is transferred to nouns in f or ar also, as 
The instrumental pi. is the old one in ft, but the change 
of the ending vowel to v is only optionally made; as or 

ajtgfif. 

One ablative termination isf which is appended to all nouns, 
and the other g as in srs3% or Tsgrg “ gathers 

fruits from trees. ” 

Of course we may trace the first to f^rTT by supposing it first 
to be changed to by the usual Prakrit rule, and afterwards to 
have dropped its second syllable; and g to something else. But 
it appears to me that a good many of the terminations having 
been reduced to g by natural phonetic changes, the others also 
had this inserted in them by analogy, just as the nominative 
termination g is introduced in words and forms in whioh it did 
not exist. This process we shall necessarily have to suppose when 
we examine the forms of the present tense. Or the g ruay have 
been introduced simply to prevent a hiatus and connect the 
vowel-termination with the base. And this is rendered probable 
by Hemacandra’s rule, that the ending syllables 3, ft, and g, 
&re to be lightly pronounced, as the S. that is introduced in the 
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place of a dropped consonant is. The real syllables in these cases 
are therefore 3T, t, and st; and this is confirmed by the fact 
that the remnants of these Apabhram^a terminations existing in 
some of the modern vernaculars are destitute of this |T and are 
mere vowel-terminations, as will be seen in a subsequent lecture. 
Thus, then, % may be considered as the aspirated form of the q; of 
the Prakrit feminine ablative, and g'ofthe'? of the masculine abla¬ 
tive. 1 The operation of the law of false analogies is very wide. 
The abl. pi. f, as in may with Lassen be traced to 

the ^ being changed to f and the syllable fit dropped, as 
is in the case of the 3rd pers. pi. of the present, as we shall see. 

The genitive singular U, and as in and in 

verse 4 above, I trace to the W of the Prakrits, the being added 
by analogy as observed before. Lassen traces is to **, which, he 
says, must have been added to these nouns to form the genitive ; 
and the * being softened to 3f> it is reduced to *[. But this does 
not account for the double W of the other form ; and the addition 
of such a word as to make up a case-form is altogether urn 
exampled. The suffix |T, as in in the same verse, is but 

another form of 1. The genitive plural fr, as in U\mi for 
may with Lassen be derived from the of the 
Sanskrit pronominal declension. But the transference of this 
termination to nouns is nowhere seen in the Prakrits ; t is 
optionally appended to nouns in ^ or vf also ; and the characteri¬ 
stic tit of the gen. is wanting in this dialect. The more probable 
explanation, therefore, is that the «T lost its cerebral element and 
was reduced merely to a nasal 3T, or $f with an anusvara, as is 
the case in the instrumental singular, and the §[ is added, as 
observed before, simply to facilitate the pronunciation. 

The loc. sing, ends in *T, as in <T^, which we see is the old 
termination, or in ?, as in which is a shortened form of qf. 
Kramadlsvara gives also $ which might be traced to the Pali f 
the Sanskrit or the of the Prakrit pronominal declension. 
The language of Jaina works has this in the case of nouns 
also. But even here the Prakrit may, with reason, be 

supposed to have changed to ?, and the ^ to be, as before, a mere 

1. Kramad&vara in Lassen’s extract gives £ instead of but this is an 
evident misreading. 
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spiritus lenis. We have this locative i in the Marathi. The is 
extended to the plural also of these nouns. The vocative is formed 
by using it which is evidently an interjection; as aw gT 
“ 0 young men.” 

Nouns in ? or s 

There is no distinction between the nom. and aoc. sing, and 
pi., the original base being used without any modification or 
addition. 

The instrumental singular is formed by adding or or, as in 
the last class of nouns, or simple anusvara; as anftr. 

As qvr becomes by dropping the final vowel, so does the 5®tT of 
the Prakrit instrumental here become fc. 

The abl. sing, ends in i as in fnfit and ; and the gen. 
sing, also according to Kramadlsvara, Hemacandra being silent. 
These have been transferred from the feminine. Kramadlsvara 
also gives and f as the terminations of the sing, of these two 
cases; but there must be some misreading here in Lassen’s 
extract from the author, since f is a distinctive plural tormina* 
tion. The gen. pi. termination is f or i as in , ffgft rg (gr gafi ' a t uO - 
The latter has been traced to the old gen. or, and the former 
appears to be only another form of it, with the addition of the 
usual T. 

The loo. sing, has ft, as in4>l'3f§; and the pi. has fir and as infW* 
I$,and 3 !|f. ,The first must be considered to be the same as derived 
from flsr or for with the anusvara dropped ; or as the ? of Prakrit 
feminine nouns with the spiritus lenis This explanation seems 
to be probable, since we have seen other feminine terminations 
also used for the cases of these nouns. The third is to be traced 
to the Prakrit If. Kramadlsvara in Lassen's extract gives t for 
the f of the abl. pi., and i for that of the gen. pi.; but I have to 
make the same remark here as before. The instr. and abl. plurals 
are the same as those of nouns in 3T; as and <T5ff. Thus the 
plural of three cases ends in f, derived separately of course, and 
the plurals of two in 

Feminine nohns 

The plurals of the nom. and acc. of feminine nouns preserve 
the old aft, or its shortened form t, as in a r yaffe rra in the 
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second verse, and T%5rri%mt3TT. The sing, is the 

original base, as raOTRT# &c. 

The instr. sing, termination is <1, the old one, as in 

cp^nr &c.; the abl. is % as in wraifc for 3THTOT:, 
which is an aspirated tr; and the genitive t as i Q 
for grqpiv being a nominal suffix) may be similarly- 
explained or traced to the % of the gen. sing. fem. of the 
pronouns, V?, and ?r^, in the Prakrit. I prefer the former > 
explanation. This t has been transferred to masculine, nouns in 
? or 3r as we have seen. The abl. and gen. pi. ends in f, as ' in 
mn%3Tf for spTWTW or The anusvara of the f .of the 

other classes of nouns is here omitted ; and if correctly so, the 
f of the abl. may be considered an aspirated form of the T which 
is the ablative termination in the Prakrit; and that of the 
genitive may be traced to the 5 of the singular of masculine 
nouns. The instr. pi. and the loc. sing, and pi. take the same 
terminations as masculine nouns in ? or S’: as wQm, and 

Lassen gives other terminations; but he appears to me 
not to have interpreted Kramadlsvara correctly. Those I have 
given are all that I have been able to find. 

You will thus see how by the various influences at work, the 
natural transformation of h; to 5, the elision of some of the 
elements, and the aspirated pronunciation of the vowels, most of 
the old terminations have been reduced to syllables composed of 5 
and a vowel with or without an anusvara. Terminations with 
such weak sounds are not adapted to serve the purposes of 
ordinary intercourse, since they require on the part of the 
speakers such care in pronunciation to render themselves intelli¬ 
gible to each other as we have not seen displayed in the course 
of our lingual history. The nominative and accusative through¬ 
out, and in certain classes of nouns, the other cases also have 
come to have the same forms. So that the purpose of expressing 
the different relations can be no longer performed by these poor 
remnants of the old declensional system ; and a process of recon¬ 
struction must take place. It has already begun in the Apa- 
bhraiiisa; but we shall find it carried on much further in the 
vernaculars, which may now be said to have completed their 
new declensional system. 

47 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works. Vo!. IV. ] 
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Pronouns 

The abl. sing, of pronouns ends in fr, as fee., which is to 
be traced to the Sanskrit OTHT and the Prakrit *$T, and the loc. 
sing, in which has been explained. The gen. sing, of rT^, 
and are optionally RUT, and made up by adding the 
usual 3* to srrcr, RTO, and which again are other forms of 5TW, 
and with one of the consonants dropped and the 

preceding vowel lengthened as a compensation, a phenomenon 
to be noticed in going over the vernaculars. In the feminine, 
these pronouns have and optionally for the gen. sing., 

which are derived from the Prakrit farcr and and the 

Pali ren-R-RT, fflWRT, and f&wre . The base, however, in the 
Apabhramsa ends in 3T and not f, or, the more probable explana¬ 
tion is, that this t is the aspirated form of the <T of feminine nouns. 

§T3*rT.has 3TPT for its base; the instr. and gen. singulars, for 
instance, are and This seems to be taken from the 

nom. sing. 3T3T, or snr by the rule of the substitution of for at. 
The neuter nom. and acc. sing, is fit 

C[fr is nom. and acc. sing. masc. of <gfTSr, corresponding to 

fem. to *trt, and by the application of 3" to these we have the 
neuter . Sff is the nom. and acc. pi. answering to qrr Prakrit, 
with the latter <T shortened ; and eitf of which corresponds to 
the form 3Tg%> the snj being changed to by a rule before 
mentioned, and afterwards to # ? and efc to qr, shortened to f. In 
other respects all these pronouns are declined like the corres¬ 
ponding nouns. 

The pronouns of the 1st and 2nd persons are thus declined 
1 st pers. 2nd pers. 


sing. 

pi. 

sing . 

pi- 

Nom. 




Acc. 

_ — 

at 

- - 

Instr. — 


q?, at 


Abl. 

rf 

S3-, 5^r, 


Gen. — — 

— 

— — — 

— 

Loc. nf 


qi, at 



Here we have not the wilderness of forms which we observed 
in the principal Prakrit. The nom. sing, of the 1st per, is 
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corresponding to the initial a? and the & being elided and 

the usual Apabhramsa 3 1 added. In the Prakrit is repre¬ 
sented by 3TPT or Erf is to be traced to the Sanskrit instr. 

im and the loc. urff, both of which are reduced to the form of 
in the Prakrit. Here it is extended to the acc. also. The pi. base is 
3T*$\ which has been explained. The nom. pi. 3T^ corresponds to 
such a form as nom. pi., not loc. as Lassen says, through 
; and the gen. pi. has the Apabhramsa termination f. The 
rest are old. is a base derived, as I said in going over the 
Prakrits, from and is used in the Prakrit also. <r£ and <Tt of 
the acc. instr. and loc. are from and f^FT. The second is 
found in the older dialects, the first is peculiar to this. Of the 
corruption of &T to I have already spoken. 

The abl. and gen. NT corresponds to a form cSF£ which with 
the Apabhrarhsic is N 3 \ the being dropped. Or it may be 
traced to cT^r with the «r dissolved into T. gssr is a form found in 
the Prakrits also and explained by me as a corruption of the dat. 

in the Pali and Prakrits, derived from the Skr. The 

dative forms, you will remember, are put under the gen. in the 
older dialects. The u of jjpr is a peculiar Apabhramsic conjunct, 
formed from The neuter of is similarly sr and if. The 
base of the plural is the same as in the Prakrit; and the nom, 
pi. is to be traced to for sps# nom. pi. All the forms 
are similar to those of the first personal pronoun. 

The Verb in the Apabhramsa 

The Present tense of the Apabhramsa verb admits, besides 
those of the corresponding Prakrit or SaurasenI tense, the 
following forms 1 st pers. sing. 3 ^, pi, ; 2 nd pers. sing, 
pi. ; 3rd pers. sing. , pi, SJTTf. 

It appears that some of these forms have arisen from a confu¬ 
sion of the Present Indicative with the Imperative. The prevail¬ 
ing and distinguishing final of the latter is the vowel T ; and here 
we see it is appended to the forms of the 1 st pers. sing, and 2 nd 
pers. pi., though it does not occur in those forms in any of the 
older dialects. 

The 5 is another characteristic of these paradigms. That of 
the second pers. sing, we get from the old fn, and that of the pi. 


1 
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exists in the Prakrit, being derived from the Skr. *r. But the 
third pers. pi. and the 1 st pers. pi. get it simply by an extension 
of the analogy: or it may have been introduced to prevent a 
hiatus and thus may, like those of the cases, have been simply 
a spiritus lenis. The f of the latter, however, may be traced to 
tff, ait being shortened to 3 , just as and of the declensions 
become fT and fif. Instead of the 3rd pers. pi. fnT we have ft in 
which, though the f is due to analogy, the characteristic ? and 
the nasal are preserved. 

You will thus see that in the declensions as well as conjuga¬ 
tions the f prevails in this dialect. The Imperative second pers. 
sing, ends in ?, or 3 . The first two may be traced to the Prakrit 
and Sankrit ft, K being dropped as in the Vernaculars ; and the 
last seems to be substituted for the 3T of one of the forms in the 
original dialects by analogy ; or it may be the remnant of chang¬ 
ed first to 5 , and then to 3. But a better and, I may say, the true 
explanation of these forms will be given in going over the 
Vernaculars. 

Hemacandra does not give any more forms for the Imperative, 
but Kramadlsvara gives 37 for the second person plural which 
must very likely be g, the same as in the Present, and g for the 
first pers. pi. which we have in the Present also. In one of the 
verses quoted by Hemacandra occurs f*T3Tg which seems to cor¬ 
respond to fifasg, if the reading is correct. The truth seems to 
be that the forms of the Imperative were lost, and the sense con¬ 
founded with that of the Present, but the distinctive forms were 
those of the second pers. sing.; and in this respect there is an 
analogy with Hindi and Gujarati which resemble the Apabhrarnsa 
the most. 

The Future has the Prakrit and Saurasenl forms in and f^r; 
but one of this latter is dropped, and then the terminations of 
the Apabhrarnsa Present are added. 

The terminations of the absolutive are g, g3, 3Tf%, 5 #, < 0 ^, 
crfihJE, g is the same as the Saurasenl g3T from the Skr. 

q - , far is the same, with the usual 3 added to it, or is to be traced 
to the jjig or gg 5 £. which is, as we have seen, confounded in the 
Prakrit with the absolutive, and the rest are various forms of the 
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Vedic with the Prakrit augment $ or q. This r is, by a 
rule before mentioned, changed to faror, which with S’ becomes farq[ 
and by dropping the final * we have far. This, however, may be 
derived also from such a form as ?qf found in the Vedas. This far 
or farqj is then softened to fa or faqj, as q; is so softened in many 
cases. When the augment ? or q is not prefixed, we have fa in 
the form of srfa, the 3T being the final vowel of the root 

Some of the terminations of the absolutive are also used to 
form the infinitive, on account of the prevailing confusion be¬ 
tween the two. In consequence of this very confusion, recourse 
is had to other ways of forming the latter which are similar to 
those existing in the Prakrits; but these will be noticed hereafter* 
The termination assr of the potential participle assumes the 
forms of q^rar, and q^\ The first two represent the form 

with the addition of q?; and the ? of fq^ is the usual augment. 
The 3T of the PT of acg which remains after the consonantal portion 
is dropped, is by the influence of the preceding $ changed to q. 

In these points which are not noticed here, the Apabhramsa 
follows chiefly the Sauraseni, and the principal Prakrit also to 
some extent. Thus in a great measure it represents those dialects 
in a further stage of decay; but it must be considered to have 
derived some words or forms independently also. Thus the of 
the second parson pronoun cannot be derived from the Prakrit a?, 
nor faro of the absolutive from rgt\ or 3W, or of abstract nouns 
from =tT0 T, but directly from the Sanskrit c9PTT, fafa, and rR. This 
corruption of fq must have existed in some of the older dialects 
too, since, as observed before, we have it in Asokas inscriptions; 
and the Apabhramsa derived it as well as a few such pecu¬ 
liarities from them. 
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P ONOLOGY OF THE VERNACULARS OF NORTHERN INDIA 

We have now traced the gradual decay of Sanskrit from the 
form in whioh it is presented to us in the oldest literary records 
to that which it assumed in the Apabhramsa dialect. We have 
seen how words lost some of their vocal elements on account of 
the natural tendency of men to economize effort, as well as in 
consequence of the fact that the vocal organs of the people, who 
through historical acoidents had to speak that language though 
it waB not theirs, were untrained to utter the sounds of that 
language, and that they imported into it some sounds to whioh 
they themselves were previously accustomed. We have also 
observed the effeots of the operation of the law of analogy in 
simplifying the grammar of the language—an operation, the 
range of whioh, in consequence of the ignorance of those same 
foreigners, was very extensive. The declensions and conjuga¬ 
tions gradually lost their variety, and became reduced to one or 
two types by the generalization of the rules, originally applicable 
only to the nouns and verbs frequently used in ordinary inter¬ 
course. At the same time the terminations themselves of some 
of the oases, tenses, and moods came through numberless analo¬ 
gies to have the same or similar forms, and their vocal body 
gradually beoame attenuated and in some instances they were 
altogether dropped. Thus these processes of simplification were 
carried on much further than was consistent with intelligibility 
in ordinary intercourse. Hence the necessity arose of inventing 
new modes of expression for those relations which came to be 
imperfectly expressed or oeased to be expressed in the old way. 
As observed in the last lecture, such new expressions are to be 
met with in the Apabhramsa dialect. 

If the Prakrits and the Apabhramsa which we have examined 
really represent the speech of the Indian people at certain periods 
of their past history, we should expect to find a relation of con¬ 
tinuity between th.em and the prevailing speech of modern times. 
The words and grammatical forms in the modern vernaculars 
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should either be the same as those existing in those dialeots, or 
should be easily deduoible from them by laws which we have 
observed to be in operation; and if in the Apabhrarhsa the 
grammatical forms came to be in a condition in which recon - 
struction was necessary, and if accordingly it was begun, we 
should find it carried on much further in the vernaculars and 
that on principles used in the Apabhrarhsa and the other dialeots 
and out of materials existing in them. We will therefore proceed 
now to the examination of the vernaculars with a view to trace 
this continuity. 

The varieties of speech prevailing in Northern India at the 
present day are almost innumerable. If even a few peculiarities 
were to be regarded as giving individuality to a language, the 
number of dialects spoken in this part of the country would 
exceed even the proverbial fifty-six. But they may be divided 
into classes on the principle of resemblance ; and generally the 
dialects spoken in the adjoining provinces are so alike each 
other that they may be regarded as constituting one class or even 
one language. Thus we have nine principal languages; and 
starting from ourselves, and going northwards, first on the 
western side of the country and then turning to the east and 
south-east, I may state them as the Marathi, the Gujarati, the 
Sindhi, including the Kacchi.the Panjabi, the Kashmiri, the Hindi, 
the Nepali, the Bengali, and the Oriya. 

Of these the Kashmiri and the Nepali have not yet been studied, 
and no grammars or books are available. Hence my observa¬ 
tions will not extend to them. Each of these has its dialects ; but 
those of some, such as the Gujarati and the Sindhi, differ from 
the main language in unimportant particulars. The same is the 
case with the Marathi, except in some corners of the Maratha 
country. But in these there are five dialeots differing in a great 
many important particulars from the main Marathi. Thus, the 
Goanese prevails in Goa; the Malvani, my own native tongue, 
and the Savantvadi, both of which, notwithstanding some minor 
differences, may be considered as one, are spoken in the Malvan, 
Vengorla, and Savantvadi districts. The Chitpavni is used only 
by the caste of Ghitpavan Brahmans in the district about 
Ratnagiri; the Salsetti is spoken by the original inhabitants of 
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that island and of Bombay ; and the Khandeshi, which is a mixture 
of Marathi and Gujarati ,and contains to an appreciable degree 
a barbarous element, probably from a Bhil source, prevails in 
Khandesh. 

The Hindi has a great many'dialects. Two at least may be 
distinguished among the variety of speech prevalent in 
Rajputana, the Mewari spoken in Mewar and the adjoining 
districts, and the Marwari which prevails in Marwar, Jesselmere, 
and the other provinces. These, as may be inferred from their 
geographical position, are ..midway.between the Gujarati and the 
Hindi dialects of the North, displaying some of the peculiar 
characteristics of both. Further north, we have the Braj 
prevailing in the country about Mathura - ; and to the east, 
the Kanoji. There is not hmch difference between these. 
The language of the history', of eighty-four Vaisnavas 
and other books of the Vallabhacar.yan sects, which 
is ordinarily supposed tcf\ be \ the Braj, has gram¬ 
matical forms identical with those mentioned by a recent gram¬ 
marian as peculiar to the Kanoji. There - is a good deal of con¬ 
fusion as regards this matter, the characteristics of, one being 
found in the printed - book's, together with those belonging to 
another. Then further north, we have .the Garhawali and the 
Kumaoni spoken in the provinces of Garhawal and Kumaon. 

To the east, we have the Avadhi or the dialect of the province 
of Avadha or Ayodhya, and to the south of this again is the 
Rewai spoken in the State of Rewa. Further to the east is the 
Bhojpuri and kindred dialects prevailing in Bihar and the 
adjacent districts on the confines of Bengal. 

The old literature of the Hindi is principally written in two 
dialects, the Braj, and what is called the Purbi. Suradasa’s works, 
Beharilal’s Satasai, and others are written in the former; and to 
these I may add the Vallabhha works I have already mentioned. 
The Ramayana and Tulasidasa's other works are written in the 
latter. The chief distinction between the idioms of Suradasa and 
Tulasidasa appears to me te be, that the latter uses a great many 
grammatical forms which are old, and from which those used by 
the former are derived. In this respect Purbi might be consider¬ 
ed to be a very old form of the Braj. But there are a few other 
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distinctions, though it is questionable whether they are enough to 
justify the Purbi being considered an independent dialect, li e 
language of Kabira s Bamaini and Sakhis pretents a few pecu¬ 
liarities found in neither of the above. But the characteristics of 
Suradasa and Tulasldasa are also to be found in it; so that if we 
leave out of consideration the other works of Kablra, in which 
there is probably another variety of speech, the dialect used by 
these Hindi poets may be considered to be the same. This has 
come to be regarded as the poetic dialect, and most of the other 
Hindi poets have written in it. Its modern representative is the 
Braj, in which the commentaries on Tulasldasa’s, Kabira’s and 
Beharilal's works, and on the tenth book of the Bhagavata that I 
have seen, are written. This then is the Hindi literary dialect. 
The language, however* which is used as the medium of instruc¬ 
tion in the Government schools in the North-Western Provinces, 
and in whioh the books published by the Educational Department 
are written, is now regarded as the Standard Hindi, and its gram¬ 
matical structure is identical with that of the Urdu spoken by 
the Mussalmans. This is rather the dialect in which the Hindus 
of the different provinces in Northern India communicate with 
each other, than that which they speak in their own provinces. 

The Panjabi has also several dialects; but little is known about 
them. Oriyi resembles the Bengali in so many respects that one 
of them may be considered a dialect of the other. The similarity 
between the .Hindi and the Panjabi is also very great. 

I will now-give short specimens of these dialects. 

I Marathi: 

qpjft* smurr arrtmlsrHV 

'hiSqi JT3T TTHr 53UTfT Stray SHOT ttg rc ra qjftff 

^trr yrfhr st sranc rrenrtsrr# «r F unyrai-ff snfr 

Frgrfer B'llsVi fi% tra^ra qranw *r 

rifit 1t -pm F i grcraNi r *T%*Sry 

5T*ff sri%^i' arrf TTgfv# i 

( From an old Bakhara or Chronicle of Shivaji.) 

Some counsellors supplicated the lady-mother in an humble 
attitude sayings ‘ If you will burn yourself by fire, the kingdom 
which has been acquired goes to ruin this very day; and it will 

48 ( ft. Q. Bhaadarkar'a Work*, Vol. IV. ] 
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happen that the king will not hear life*, the name of Shahaji Maha- 
raj and Shivaji Maharaj will not remain in the world. Therefore, 
your ladyship, looking to all these things, should make the king 
git in your lap ( protect), and, not resorting to fire, render your 
mind firm, and live. If you .do this (burn yourself), it will plainly 
appear to all the world that you destroyed the race of the Maha- 
raj.' Thus they prevailed on her to live. 

II Gujarati: 

ynin ft <ft U& ^ *n% <r€r % \ 

yfrffs fiNn* ^rr #r 

snsito <mnr ?rwTt *fir*TT tt# mrr w ^ct 
srr i ^ srir srft i 

(From Mr. Mansukharama's Nala-Damayantl. ) 

Damayanti felt greatly astonished and was in doubt whether 
It was a reality or a dream. While moving on, engaged in various 
such thoughts, she saw an Asoka tree. Going there she said ; O 
lovely Asoka, having regard to the greatness of thy name, destroy 
my 8oka ( sorrow ) and deserve that name. ” But who would 
answer ? 


III Sindhi: 

f?tT3tT *t?tt TUT !%3TT^ 3T# ^fitSTTSfU T^tT 

gift WTf *t# Sf % « gH# T%3fr 5| eft# tftft T* TT? 

ST#?T I §3 faaft 3ft S? £ 3TT 3# 3I33tt 3f I IT ^TT3ft 

'arsnst f^wt 3 t # H \ $t< t*# fffrt wt? 3 T sf snret i 

( From the story of Rai Diaca in Major Stack’s Grammar. ) 
There was a PatisSha ( king) of the name of Rai Diaca. His 
sister begged of a Fakir : '* Sire, give me a son. ” The Fakir said 
to her : “ A son will be ( born) to thee, but he will out off the 
head of Rai Diaca. ” She said, “Accursed be ( lit. fall into a 
wilderness) the son who should cut off my brother’s head. ” But 
the Fakir's word cannot prove vain. In a few days the woman 
gave birth to a son. 

IV Panjabi: 

?rT39wftsEftsrr$<r?*reft3 got m f tt uitfaO^ t 3T*t srersit 

Tfifft t qt 3# UTTWTft TlSffT I I got <Tfft ft 5T#3T Tift 3TT fT 3FT*t qft 3T 3f 

wumwaft it tt Mitw |$t % i stf ff *rg fttnv Mfaftt ai fftaft 
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wnir efr % tmr it m? latyftorw#^ ^ i^ < aft'8TOttnryrgy%aw i » 
wrat»prfft i 

(From the Janamas&khl.) 

Then again Babe Ntnakjl said: “ O Pandit, hear. Is the reli¬ 
gious holiness of Brahmans and Ksatriyas preserved by the 
sacred thread or by good deeds ? Hear, O Pandit, if One who is 
invested with the sacred thread does wicked deeds, does he 
remain a Brahman or Ksatriya or become a Candala ?’’ When 
Sri Guru Babejl spoke thus, all the people that were sitting there 
were astonished. Then they began to exclaim : “ O God, he is 
still but a child, and how wonderfully he speaks! " 

V Hindi: 

5*g wwk sifter sror tow it tfr *r anwr < 

ftonw wm tor <t >7 nwr i ft rnc % fnvr aw 3*% wf? 
aft# atm as faa^T i ftor air totowto srnr saw ek afrr 
srnt smr iw rsv it ' 

(Premas&gara, chap. 38.) 

Having said so much, he made many attempts to throw out 
his (Krsna’s ) hand, but none was of any use. At last, he was 
suffocated and his belly burst out. Then he fell down, and 
blood flowed from his body in torrents. At that time the cow¬ 
herd boys came one after another and began to see; and Sri 
Krsna went forward and 6tood in the shade of a Kadamba tree 
in the forest. 

VI Braj: 

3TO WW # Sfifoiqgq# *TTW WftH to t W VTO# 

WW f%WTTT f%# kt 3TT% WTWtW^WWtTOT^fTOTfTOftWV? 

«rkt i snr sfik h to rs ro snvnmr # #fkr *rm^ ftor% <mrot vw stowt# 
firfk% fk ft? wtw Vi? 5Rwrf i Mk *k 3?fr kr fkr *mm 5 tt% 
spot *mr to# wr wrt%m at s^wrof ^ # i 'nswmfvr nro sfrsfrfc 
Vro w# i aw fw a# rrmw ark ror to? wv# TTOsror arifnr i 

( From the Story of the Manifestation of Govardhananftthjl.) 

When all the inhabitants of Vraja beard that Devadamcna 
was greatly fond of cows, they all joined and resolved that all 
who had cows should each present one or two. And the inhabi¬ 
tants of Vraja joined and caused eaeh of the twenty-four villages 
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about the mountain (Govardhana) to present one or two cows 
each. And it was resolved that in the twenty villages he whose 
oow should first calve should present the calf to Devadamana. 
In this way' thousands of cows were presented to the Prosperous 
One. Then he used the milk, curds, butter and whey of the cows 
in his home. 

VII Bengali ? 

fTi" ? 3PT sttUT snsR 3m'w *rn?r ^rr *rnft 

<rt ht, % wnr fmrrr snfmir 

i fvnfr%mr *mr ssStar 3^rRr hi?, mt ^nfr 

qrf i ffRaw j? sftrg-, srt - ^ar qtifar yftr qrtr ft i rfft 

'5T5jt smnr m-fnfvr aumr sh# sfeTftn? aroft mrmr tra qfmr 
<rror% ftmf ^ fmn%-gfw atimr qqr #—atmr 
3T T iwr^-5fm snsr-crmr? mq% ftit ft <Kt% f^r—tmrr fit? 
nf tr <fT3it i 

(From Peary Chand’s Alaler gharer dulala—a Kulina Marriage.) 

* Will you hear then ? That year at the time when I was 
suffering from intermittent fever, remained lying in bed day and 
night, and had no strength to rise and stand, my lord (^husband ) 
came. I had not seen what sort of a man my husband was since 
1 ceased to be an infant. Nothing is more valuable to a woman 
than her husband. I had thought that my suffering would 
become alleviated, if he sat by my side for a few minutes (lit. 
two dandas ) and spoke with me. Dear sister, you will not 
believe me when I say that, as soon as he stood by my side, 
he said,. “ It is sixteen years since I married you and went away. 
You are one of my wives. I come to you, being in need of money, 
and will, go back soon. I spoke to your father ; but he put me 
off. Do pull out the ornament in your arm (round the wrist), 
and give it to me.” v 

VIII Oriyi« 

<r W5TT mft fi% 

gjftar 3P% vtrf ennT mrnmr *nfr mit amir amr 

^ &ri i v ^n - sjftr ?<? ^ff®r any im 3 at arrwr *n% 

3T5g IT qrUTT TTf fTTf 

; Fables published by the •Galoutta •School Book- Sooiety.) 
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A certain gnat sitting on a horn of an ox, and with pride 
thinking itself heavy, said, *0 ox, if in consequence of my sitting 
you feel heavily weighted, tell me, and I will fly away to another 
spot. ” Hearing these words the ox said, “O gnat, I had not even 
the slightest idea that you were sitting on me.” 


In these extracts there are a great many words which on 
examination will be found to be derived from Sanskrit through 
the Prakrits; in other words, the vernacular forms will be found 
to be the same as, or further developments of, the Prakrit forms. 

Thus we have the following :— 


(No. I) 

Pr, or Skr. f+.qfl with the termination pr 

changed to pr. 

HT of griffr, Pr. am or 9jg in snff nom. sing., Skr. surg. 

<rer, Pr. TWT, Skr. gUT in s mft . 

% of %#, from Pr. 9?3T or m, Skr. ^T, w being a termination 
often used in the Prakrits. 

3T, Pr. 3RT or 3tg, Skr. gSE3[, e? being a suffix used in the PrakritB 
generally, and sometimes in Sanskrit also. 

Apabbr. 3 * 5 #, Pr. 3 # or gf^g. Skr. such a form as 
by analogy, for gun;. 

3TT5T, Pr. 3T35T, Skr. 3RT. 

3TT of 51#, Pr. 5TT, Skr. gr. 

Pr. %#, Skr. 

Sg of Mw, Pr. grg, Skr. WTV in ysr m# . 

5T, Apabhr. <T5t, Pr. t^RTT, Skr. gw:. 

US' of glcff, Pr. gg, Skr. g<r mg#, 
gig, Pr. fTTST, Skr. HITT. 

5PT, Pr. 5T*T, Skr. sum;. 

# of f#, Pr. #, Skr. gg in gg#. 

WT, Pr. 3gft, Skr. 

* of^gg, Pr. # as in #nvT, Skr. gw. 

or STtwg, Pr. W&v, Skr. gwf. The * of Sanskrit, Prakrit, 
Hindi &o., is in Marathi changed to ft.. 

g of ^rarg and Smi, Pr. if as in Skr. VT as in g#bgT, 
g, Pr. and Skr. same. ’ 



WNlST/fy. 
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cr of c«7, Pr, ct as in ctf, Star. cftf#, 

cm, Pr. C*R, Skr. C*?. 

if of «tT%^T, Pr. *M or 77, Skr. 7ft. 

?l%55, Pr. 7|', Sk. SPf, fcT being a Prakrit suffix, 
it#, Apabhr. , Pr. fTT7, Skr. %fr. 
of f^t#, Pr. %r in aft^T, Skr. pu#. 


(No. IX) 


eft, Apabbr. fry, Pr. 7T7, Skr. 7T7?t. 
am, Pr. «5M, Skr. a?t. 

3T7, Pr. at# ?, Skr. 3MT. 

Tf, Pr. 73’, Skr. 7ft in 77f7. 

ft, from such Pr. and Skr. forms as ft, ft, ?M or ft7 &o. 

$r, Pr. C7 or car, Skr. CC for the crude %7C3(. 

TTft, Apabhr. tMff, Pr. fysfat, Skr. fTf7C7[. 

trsfr sing, of 77T, Apabhr. 7f or and ay?#t, Pr. ff^#t, Skr. $$rfr. 

Ct as in No. I. 

Trrar, Pr. TM, Skr. 75T. 

ffjt, Apabhr. f^57, Pr. fTSJSTt, Skr. fHC:. 

?qf, Pr. Tfsf, Skr. fn%Pf. 

3TT7, from Pr. arraMt, or Skr, armfT:. 

Cf, Pr. Cf.Skr. car as in CTCffr. 

Pr. armwf, Skr. attf#. 

m of 7TCT, Apabhr. pnrt for gptTT, fjf being the Skr. $vr*t 
d 3ftT, err. 

TM, Pr. 7HT, Skr. 7W. 
tW, Pr. TC7T, Skr. W- 

7TT of JTTfT, Apabhr. Wfir for 7PTTT, 7f being the Pr. of Skr. 
r*r and arm for cnr. 

«*T, Pr. 'UT, Skr. MT. 

77f, Pr. 5“#, Skr. 57:. 

CM, Pr. C37T, Skr. C' 57:. 

377, Pr. 3M : Skr. 3T7. 


(No. Ill) 


JTT ot 7M, Pr. and Skr. TtW, a being suffix, 
ft, Apabhr. gam, Pr. faraft, Skr. TjT- (qfTC- ). 
7$ of fTitst, Pr. kf7, Skr. #7T7- 
Pr. TfTft, Skr. 7f##t» 



misTfy 



ftit, Pr. fnrftr, Skr. mftt. 

*1 of Apabhr. Hf, Pr. Hf, Skr. Hm*. 

Sf, Pr. 5rff, Skr. S=T-. 

<TT of Apabhr. fTT, Pr. g?, Skr. gwnr. 
ft, Pr. 5JT, Skr. 3fT. 

Tif, Pr. *ra-m-*reTr, Skr. rwr. 

f%T of ffts, Pr. fftt, Skr. f$rr€C. v 

«IT, Pr. U|-, Skr. arft. 

*rrT, Pr. irreaft, Skr. 

'BWi, from Pr. 5 5R' for Skr. w*. 
raw, Pr. faw, Skr. 

#, Pr. ftT, Skr. 

5ft, Pr. 95#, Skr. 

WTf, Pr. *TTf3TT, Skr. HigST. 

ftt from Pr. 1 ftw, Skr. and * or 5T, a suffix. 
ftfriJ, Apabhr. f being a termination often used, Pr. 

fftsif, Skr. fftw. 

3TBT, Pr. aw, Skr. WT of SRUlft. 

(No. IV) 

*T, Pr. rrtft, Skr. rTfWI. 

as in No. II. 
ft, Pr. f, Skr. m*. 

gnr, Pr. as in 3^, Skr. sjor as in gjnftfft 
sjfts Pr. aumtjfiw, Skr. 
ft, from 3W, Pr. and Skr. 

*raT, Apabhr. Pr. Skr. trap#, i. e. with suffix *. 

ft, Pr. ft or 3UT, Skr. ft or uft. 

TR in 'nft, Pr. m, Skr. ITPT as in srnfttft. 
m, Pr. am, Skr. am. 
spT, as in Nos. I and II. 

S’ of t^r, as in No. I. 
art, Pr. sflft, Skr. *n%FT. 

?f, Apabhr. qff, Pr. Skr. <TT. 
iftff of fftarft, Pr. rftfftar, Skr. urnr with suffix aw 
ftrr, Pr. TSffaft, Skr. 3 wftg 3?=, i. e. with suffix tf. 
ft, plural from Pr. ftt, Skr. ’fr:. 

55W, Pr. 5mr, Skr. «l. 
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stst of aran, Pr. amr, Skr. am. 

&ET of Apabhr. m*, Pr. #ft*T, Skr. 

«m, Pr. «TfT, Skr. S’*. 

(No. V) 

51T of UWTT, Pr. ffriar, Skr. with VS. 

as in Nos. II and IV. 
sm, Pr. 5wr, Skr. V*. 

%cr of f%t, Pr. f%3T, Skr. ®?T. 

4V, Pr. ft, Skr. arit. 

<PTff, as in No. L 
^ Pr. Skr. same. 

3IPT of arruT, Pr. arrarar, Skr. arm*. 

»nr of *nrr, Pr. nar, Skr. *t<t. 
ift as in No. II. 

^nr of wpt, Pr. guar, Skr. wrs. 

Pr. < 55 tf$ar, Skr. cilR«. 

Sf, Pr. Skr. same. 

fitar, Pr. aw, Skr. ?rw. 

mr5T, Pr. tlPWTijy or dtaTW, Skr. ^NM. 

arra, Pr. Skr. same. 

Pr. Skr. g$r or fgr. 

?yiT of 55^r, as 5JPT in No. II and in No. IV. 

at, Pr. *«r, Skr. 3*. 

arm of wit, Pr. 3w*r, Skr. am. 

art as in No. I. 

grif, Pr. OT3JT, Skr. 3 WT. 

far of as fr in No. 3. 

(No. VI) 
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tPT, Pr. Skr. *rt. 

of wtf, Pr. ^nr, Skr. 55^. 
imr or *IT?, Pr. *ntf, Skr. *Tt* as in WflC &c. 
iftsr of Pr. Skr. same. 

f^T as in No. V. 

#, Pr. arafr, Skr. t. e. Q with the suffix a? or W. 
5 t of itg or $t%, as in No. L 
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Pr. tft or ?T3Tt, Skr. ?T ; or i, e. jr with 3 # or 3 T 3 T, 
or ftf, Pr. §1 or ft, Skr. it or jjfr. 
as in Nos. I, II and IV. 

3Tk, Pr. am, Skr, 3m. 

Pr. Skr. ^NilM. 

*rnr, Pr. >mr, Skr. nw. 

I as in No. IV. 

fw<T of TtR%, Pr. fflW, Skr. HRR, by analogy, for ffaPt. 
'tre - . Pr. <mr, Skr. tp#. 

^tf, Apabhr. Pr. <w, Skr. CR. 

of 35 ft, Pr. i%T, Skr. far. 

^tr, Pr. fttrr, Skr. f^rirt. 

«TT of ml, Pr. and Skr. ft. 

Wsf of 5rt%*rr, Pr. Skr. 

?ft as in Nos. II and IV, 

I# as in No. I. 

^ of Pr. ^ar, Skr. SJT. 
fV, Pr. <pt, Skr. fry. 

Pr. ^f|, Skr. .fRr. 

JTWJf, Pr. Xfpf, Skr, fr^w. 
of Jtjr, Pr. ww, Skr. war. 

- ^Pr. m, Skr. 


(No. VII) 

3FT of or grflt, as lur and |R in Nos. 4 and 6, 
3tTT, Pr. 3m, Skr. 3m. 


3trw, Apabhr. P r . 3 <p%, -Skr. such a form as awr 

for m 

WT, Pr. Skr. gufu. 

^ of vl or Ti%nT, as in No. II. 

VS of 3TTUT, Pr. 3WT, Skr. sm. 

3TT# in l%ar, l%3 & 0 ., Pr. 3TT^f, Skr. 3TWT. 

%, Pr. jrt, Skr. 

stw of afrffctrr, Pr. mi-e# or stws^, skr. stnmr. 
ft of or ft&a, as in Nos. I, IV and VI. 

of as in No. IV. 

STSt Pr. srtf, Skr. aff. 

*Pt, Pr.JR, Skr. JR:. '. ^ 

. I?,Pr.,ff,Skr.t. \ \ 

49 I B. G. Bhandarkar'i Works, Vol. IV.) 
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5 PPSS? of TO%, Pr. TO3T, Skr. TOfT. 

TO of «T%, Pr. TOgF, Skr. 

TO, as in Nos. I, IV, and VI. 

TO or sfTg, Pr. gtg, Skr. 3£. 

mM. Pr. am, Skr. tottf, by analogy for Warn. 

«fm, Pr. TOTO, Skr. 

alFr of atom, Apabhr. f*TO, Pr. g*5Tdf, Skr. STOri, by analogy, 
for from*, 

TO as in Nos. I, II, IV and VI. 
it or TO of Trorf^r as in Nos. I and V. 

TO of 5TR, as in Nos. I and V. 
ftcT, Pr. gm, Skr. 5TO. 
tft as in Nos. II, V, and VI. 
fg as If in No. I. 

(No. VIII ) 

OTTO, Pr. mm, Skr. OTTO?. 

TO of TOT, as in No. VII. 

atrmr, Pr. amrn, Skr. TOcWg as in TOOTOT &o. 

£ % of frig, Pr. f 3gr, Skr. £TO as in ffwj#. 

TO as Nos. II, IV, V and VI. ■ 

TO*it, Apabhr. TOgf, Pr. 3T%, Skr. such a form a* *POT% or Frit, 
for TO£, as in No. VII. 
iJTO as 5^ in No. I, 

TOT as in No. II, and as TOT and TO in Noa. IV and V. 

TO of 3ft, Pr. 3]f, Skr. as in <af<Ttt. 

TO as in Nos. I, V, and VII. 
fjoi as in Nos. IV, VI, and VII. 

3 , as <t in No. IV. 

<TTO of OTg, as TOT in No. IV. 

$ as in No. I. 

f, Apabhr. TO, Pr. TO, Skr. TO, as TO in No. IV, and TO in No. VI. 

You will find that in the Marathi passage there are about 58 
different words of which 26 or a few less than a half are derived 
from the Sanskrit through the Prakrits; in the G-ujarati there are 
42 out of which 23 or a few more than a half are of the latter 
description-, in the Sindhi the proportion is 38 to 21, or somewhat 
greater than a half; in the Panjabi 44 to 23 or a half! in the High 
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Hindi 48 to 23 or a little less than a half; in the Braj 45 to 29, t. e. 
about two-thirds; in the Bengali 71 to 27, i. e., about two*fifths; 
and in the Oriya 32 to 15 or a little less than a half. I have not 
taken into consideration other words which do come to us un¬ 
doubtedly through the Prakrits, but the etymology of which is 
not so obvious. These would increase the proportion and bring 
it to more than one-half in most of the cases. In this list there 
are three or four words such as •mr, and vs, which may be called 
old Tatsama, since they exist unchanged in the Prakrits, and the 
rest may be called old Tadbhavas. 

Now in these passages you will also have seen a large number 
of words such as Jmfar, a r ffrwq , 3TPSTV, wvr, srrcra?, 5ifrc, tot, 
STOTT, f^TTTrft, spp, &c., which are exactly the same as in 
Sanskrit. They could not have existed in those forms in the 
Prakrits, and hence it is clear that they were introduced long 
after the Prakrit period ; and the tendency now-a-days in our 
languages is to introduce more of such words. These may be 
called modern Tatsamas. But some of these have undergone 
a corruption since they were adopted. Thus is pronounced 
astRW; srfinr, TSrTft; 9?pf, 9nV3T; and SNT, qJVT or ftfr; 

while the Prakrit corruptions of these are frnr, uw, TVr%3T, 
and fWT. Such words therefore are modern Tadbhavas. 

At the end of my observations on the Prakrits in the last 
lecture, I gave a list of vocables existing in those dialects wh ich 
are called Desyas by native grammarians, and showed that 
several of them existed in our vernaculars also. We observe 
from the above passages, which contain such words as gptfgt, 
and that there are in the modern dialects words of 

an Arabic or Persian origin also. Thus we may distinguish 
these elements in the vocabulary of the vernaculars of Northern 
India .—1. Old Tadbhava, 2. Old Tatsama, 3. Modern Tadbhava, 
4. Modern Tatsama, 5. Desya, 6. Arabic, and 7. Persian. 

In its nature the old Tatsama element is but a small quantity 
and the main skeleton of our languages is made up of the old 
Tadbhava. It forms the principal constituent of the speech of 
the middle classes. The higher classes, however, use the Modern 
Tatsama and Tadbhava element to a much larger extent; and 
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the language spoken by learned men is heavily loaded with pure 
Sanskrit words. This element has succeeded in driving out, a 
very appreciable portion of the first in some of the languages. 
The Bengali contains the largest number of pure Sanskrit words, 
and hence one who knows Sanskrit can master the language in 
blit a few weeks. The old Tadbhava element is reduced to the 
smallest minimum in what is called Sadhu bhasa or the speedH 
of the educated. According to the extent of the modern Taitsam^ 
or Tadbhava element, the other languages may be arranged in' 
the following order :~-*Oriya, Marathi, Hindi, Gujarati, Punjabi, 
Sindhi. 

It must, however, be remarked that the modern Tatsamas 
appear in a pure or correct Sanskrit form only in the written 
language. The Bengalis in actually pronouncing these words 
corrupt them in a manner which renders them unrecognizable as 
Sanskrit words $ and often in the same way as the old Prakrit 
speakers did. Thus 3 TT?rt is pronounced sTtIT, Rt$T RT3R3T, 

Sc c. The same is the case more or less with the speakers of the 
other languages, so that the pure Sanskrit words that we meet 
with in the written modern vernaculars, may be considered 
modern Tadbhavas and in rare cases Prakrit Tadbhavas. The 
educated classes, however* in Maharashtra and Gujarat, and to a 
certain extent in the Hindi provinces, pronounce the Sanskrit 
words correctly. The Sindi, however, contains hut a few pure 
Sanskrit words 5 hence it is rich in the old Tadbhava element, 
while it draws largely upon the Persian and Arabic. 

This foreign element is used in our dialects, principally in 
political matters. Persian and Arabic words are also used m 
the concerns of ordinary life, but their number is limited. The 
higher classes and learned men very rarely use them ; while that 
element enters largely into the speech of the Mahomedans in the 
different provinces and the Parsis. And the Mahomedans in the 
Hindi area use such a large number of these words that their 
language is by some considered an independent dialect and called 
Urdu, but it differs from the High Hindi in nothing further than 
in the use of these foreign words. 

But though the vocabulary of our languages is thus composite, 
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le grammar'is in every way the same that they have inherited 
from the Prakrits. Here there is no mixture of different elements. 
A. good many of the forms now in use have been constructed since 
the Prakrit period; but, as I hope to show you, they are simply 
combinations or adaptations of existing Prakrit forms. Thus we 
will divide our examination of the vernaculars into three branches. 
(I) In the first we will trace out the Sanskrit words which were 
transformed in the Pali and the Prakrits in the various ways we 
have noticed, and discover the operation of the same or other 
laws in their further transformation, if they have undergone any, 
as also in the transformation of other words which remained 
unchanged in the Prakrits or were imported from Sanskrit at a 
later period. (II) In the second we will trace out the Prakrit or 
Afrabhramsa grammatical fornfts-, (III) and in the third, examine 
the'new 1 or reconstructed forms and find out the principles upon 
which they have been made up. 

The phonetic changes which the words of a living language 
undergo involve, as a general rule, economy of exertion in its 
widest sense; but there are some which do not, or which require 
increased effort. Economy may sometimes be effected in more 
ways than one. For instance, the assimilation of vowels to 
consonants may be effected by changing 3T to sir and thence 
to 3"; or to if and ?. Some people have a predilection for 
the former, others for the latter. Again, one mode of change 
may be economical to some and another opposed to it to others. 
Thus the assimilation involved in the less open vowels % and 3 is 
of importance to some, but of little consequence to olhers; and 
they prefer the economy arising from the change of these vowels 
to 3T, since this does not require any movement of the tongue or 
the lip3. Here then we have two kinds of peculiarities. Again, 
if an ordinary change has a very comprehensive range or is 
almost universal in a language, and if other ordinary changes do 
not keep pace with it, and are to be found only in a limited 
number of instances, that ordinary change must be considered 
to be due to a peculiar vocal habit or incapacity. The assimila¬ 
tion of conjuncts and of the diphthongs in the Pali and the Pra¬ 
krits, and the elision of uninitial consonants in the latter, are 
changes of this nature. And finally, there is all the greater reason 
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for attributing changes that involve no economy or necessitate 
greater exertion, suoh as the change of dentals to cerebrals or of 
sonants to surds, to vocal peculiarities. These several kinds of 
peculiarities give distinct individualities, so far as the external 
forms of words are concerned, to languages derived from one and 
the same primitive language. Thus then, some phonetic ohanges 
are special or peculiar, and others ordinary. 

' We will now take up in order the instances observable in the 
Pali and the Prakrits of these two kinds of ohanges and trace 
them in the vernaculars, and also endeavour to find out whether 
these dialects have preserved any of the Pali and Prakrit peou- 
liarities or developed new ones. 

And first as regards vowels. The following are some of the in¬ 
stances with the vernacular forms of the words in which Sanskrit 
W is changed to at, f, or 7 in the Prakrits ; — 

t Table 1: Skr. *€ changed to at ] 

Skr. $1%: skin, Pr. M. SPHT in 

Skr. rubbed away, slender, Pr. UfTT, G. and H. TO as a 
verbal base in TOf and TOf*tr. 

Skr. ^5 soft, Pr. try, M. and G. tT3». 

Skr. bull, Pr. TOTCTf, H. TOTf. 

Skr. proper name, Pr. spcyt, M. G. H. or 

Skr. rjvrc straw, Pr. frtt, M. avr. 

[ Table 2 s Skr. c changed to f J 

Skr. ?>tr pity, Pr.. M. 

Skr. fTTOf heart, Pr. if3tat, H. B. O. ftn or fprr, old M. fgtf. 
Mod. M. r^tuT, S. fNt, g. gpnr, P. fsrol 

Skr. sweet, Pr. fa?, P. fagr, H. tftar, B. O. fajr, G.tfr? S.fajt. 

seen, Pr. t%?T, G. ?T5t, S. igryt 
sight, Pr. f^gT, M. H. efry or ^T3T. 

?3q- of is seen, Pr. M. inl?tmi,P.%r 

in fatrorr, S. T?tr in fatrw, O in faftivu. 

Skr. sjmtt: jackal, Pr. faanyt, G. B. TW5S, H. fatm. 

Skr. f»rr pity, disgust, Pr. faro, H. fan, P. faar, 
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Skr. ftfv. husbandry, Pr. fort, H. S. fow in and foWTW. 
Skr. 3<nr thirst, Pr. fffcRT, P. for, S. 1%. 

Skr. GW: a vulture, Pr. ftfafl, S. M. G. H. *frw, M. f*TOG or 
foWG; also, B. fJrwr, W and r being the same termination, 
S. fog. 

Skr. W death, Pr. ifosj;, H. *ft s ar. 

Skr. ^?PT ghee, Pr. Ifofr, 0. ffoff, G. H. P. B. tft, 8. fty. 

Skr. name of a deity, Pr. fopwrr, H. fsfo. 

Skr. WTGG5W. mother’s house, Pr WlfW*, or WTffV, M. Wltf, G. 
iTfffa or iTff^T. 

Skr. fopOTW father’s house, Pr. fowt, or forgT, H. 'fttT, G. I * * * * * * ffo r . 

[ Table 3Skr. m changed to Z. J 

Skr. T*® »sk, Pr. S’®, P. S’ 8 ®' in S 8 *™®, S. gw in S®ST, H. G. 

m in S3*WT“i, M. Stf in Swft. 

Skr. ZZ- rained, Pr. 5gr, P. 3§T» S. G. 5® in t&C 
Skr. utti rain, Pr. srwwt, M. srarw, H. <nffr. 

Skr. ZC3 straight, Pr. M. T3J. 

Skr. ftjeg: father, Pr. ftrsfr, S. P. for’. 

Skr. HlrJWfW mother’s sister, Pr. WTffaw, H. whit, M. Wldift. 

The others have wrtft, probably by dropping Z. 

Skr. >0T: a bee, Pr. Sipr, M. ijnr. 

The word ww has vraf in the Prakrits according to the gram¬ 
marians, but lfot also must have existed; so also £V has fojfl. 

Some of the above words have two forms in the Prakrits, but 
since one of them does not occur in any of the vernaculars, it has 
been omitted. There are other words having two or even three 


1 Mr. Beams considers the y of the S. UTT, &c., to be the nom. sing, 

termination and not a transformation of the Sanskrit gf, But he is evidently 

wrong, since this y appears in the oblique cases also, as f frjafr , vrTT^Tt, &c.; 

while the notn. sing, y does not, as in gen. sing, of "a country. *' 

The words have Z even in those language, such as the P. and M., whioh have 

discarded the nom. sing. Z a nd It appears even in the feminine word WIT 

which candot take the masculine termination Z. 
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rakrit forms, one of which occurs in one of the vernaculars, and 
ths other or others in another. Thus:— 

[ Table 4 •• Skr W ■ its different changes. ] 

( Pali fM, H. f?tw in fitawr. 

\ Pr. aw, M. aw, P. fw in 
( or fwsrt, G. #?ft, H. f%UT, P. 
‘ €hrr S. or f%at 
) wart, S. wrrt, M. % for m or ww in 
L %^r, B. % or # in O. 

ffwT, G. S. swt, H. swt. 
tswL M. ft for;fttr in Star. 


Skr. fWW straw, 

Pr. 

Skr. frew. done. 

Pr. 

Skr. fW: dead, 

Pr. 

Skr. rf: old, 

Pr. 

Skr. ffilLbaok, 

Pr. 

Skr. fftrwr earth, 

Pr. 

Skr. trreWT mother, Pr. 

Skr. VtnfW: brother, Pr.-.. 


f Sft.’G. iff, S. fat, H. P. ffT, O. 
! far, B. far., 

) aft, S. aat, H. P. aar, B.O. aa, M. 
'j *dial., 5|a in the sense of “large”, 
[ G. aat, M. G. S. sa in afaw and 
l_ a%fr, meaning “ eider." 
af, M. qre, Glare, as in art, a car¬ 
buncle. _ _ 

fas, P. %,G. H. <frar, o. fts, B.faa 
, ortfte. . 

Las, g. aa, p. sft. 

(nfttwr or srtwr, M. Tmflr, H. sfr 
-[ or TTT#r, G. B. O. TTT^T. 

I fftffwr, G. H. P. faff, S. ftr^t 

r stptt, G. S. P. H. sre or srf, G. 
I H. STS, O; B^ wr# and STfaT 
! contracted to s*t, meaning ‘ a 
, <J woman’generally. 

I irrewT, S. P. H. wre or srer. 

| M. sra and G. P. H. B. O. ST are 
L from Pr. STWT, Skr. STtTT. 

*. (sr?3it, G. S. P. H. B. O. STf or 
( st#, srewt, M. S. P. sre or srer. 

As the Pali and the Prakrit alphabet, on account of these Changes, 
has no ff, so do the vernacular alphabets not possess it. Sanskrit 
words containing the vowel have, however, been recently import¬ 
ed into the languages; but since even in those words, it is not 
correctly pronounced except by a.few learned men, it cannot be 
said really to exist in vernacular speech, notwithstanding the 
use of those words. The usual modern pronunciation of the 
vowel is T, ft, % or WT. 


* sjrft mw %3-.q r Wtl WTfW B. MahBbhSrata. 
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Another characteristic change we noticed in the Prakrits is 
the softening of IT and 3" to cf and 3TT before double consonants. A 
good many words so changed have descended to the vernaculars. 
Thus ; — 

[ Table 5: Skr. ? and 3" softened before conjuncts] 

Skr re d lead, Pr. or $r?£cr, M. %3T, H. #£?, G. B. 
S. ftnpr. 

Skr. fsTJ: a kind of tree, Pr. or fimi, M. or §r*T7. 

Skr. 1%^: a ball, a bundle, Pr. or Toft, M. T3T-<Mr, H. P. 
ffsT, g. «^r, s. m or fv#. 

Skr. a volume, Pr. 'ftpqraft, H. P. <rrur and M. G. 

S. and qt^sfr, 0. <mfr, B. 5# or 2ftT. 

Skr. 5*r. a mallet, Pr. Utrn=fr, M. H. G. hPtt, S. gr%*t, B. 

0 . 

Skr. value, Pr. ITT??, H. M. Up*, O. qjf, G. *35*. 

Skr. IpTT a kind of grass, Pr. frPUT, m. rrhUT in rrFnTft'UT, H. P. 

^Nt, S. G. frrsr, 0. fur. 

Skr. 5 rg: free, Pr. M. P. *TR» in JfjcParr, G. in 
S. sft^y, O. S^SW. 

Skr. ;£■%: a side of the belly or abdomen, Pr. H. 

P. par or qrftf, G. psr, S. §1%, M. 3pr, from Pr. $p#r. 

Skr. Q’Bg: a bunch, Pr. #5#, B. ’lf%, 5far, or utssT, 0. *Tf3T, 
M. uNr, H. P. par, G. 3T®s£t, S. |£*Tf (by transposition ) or *Tt^r. 

Skr. fPY white leprosy, Pr. h fig, M. 5^, H. G. qjtg, S. sptf, 
B. $ta\ fS, or f¥, O. or fg. 

Skr. ^TT ; elbow, Pr. JPfrqfr, M. cpm, G, ^nR4 - 
Skr. grrgT the trunk of an elephant, Pr. ut&^r, M. Yffe, P. gg, 
H. or fhr, G. S. *rft, B. O. ifijr, O. #g? 

Skr. mouth, Pr. fihrg, M. rfrg. 

Skr. a puddle, Pr. splat, M. spit, G. ftt, ff. 

Skr. ITU' foolish, Pr. ift^ or uYnr, H. P. utu, S. *%, »fNt, M. 

Utf? 

Skr. iP? a pot-belly, Pr. apr, H. P. afe, M. spfc, G. 

The G. aibuti ‘ to pronounce’ from Skr. and Pr. 3^TTT, 

‘ to transgress ’ from Skr. Pr. G. awj, M. aihptft, H. sippur 
* to vomit * from Pr. 3 t5*r, Skr. are also later instances 
of the operation of the same law. 

50 l B. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV ]. 
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The change of f to t? is, according to the grammarians, optional 
in the Prakrits and that of S to art necessary. But in both cases 
we find two forms in the vernaculars. Still the prevailing forms 
in the latter are those in art, while those in S are rare, and mostly 
to be found in Bengali and Oriya, which languages, and more 
especially the first, have a predilection for T, in which case it is 
possible they may have changed the Prakrit ait to 


In the Pali and Prakrits, the and aft in these cases are short; 
but the vernaculars, having dropped one of the following double 
consonants, have, according to a general rule to be noticed here¬ 
after, lengthened the vowels. When instead of a double conso¬ 
nant, there is a conjunct of a nasal and a mute as in and 

atui", the nasal consonant is reduced to a simple anusvara or 
nasal sound, so as to give to the conjunct the character of a 
simple consonant, and the or ait is pronounced long as in 
and atlt. In this manner, though the Prakrit short T and 3Tt are, 
in the instances in which we possess an evidence of their 
existence, lengthened, I think in some of the vernaculars at least 
we have these vowels. For in a good many instances in Marathi 
and Gujarati <T and ail are pronounced short. There is a rule 
which in Marathi is almost universal, and in Gujarati often 
observable, in virtue of which the accent or the whole weight of 
the sound of a word falls on the final 3TT or of nouns in the 
former, and the final ait or 37 in the latter; and the preceding 
vowels are rendered short while in the original Sanskrit and in 
Hindi they are long. Thus ••— 


[Table 6 : Treatment of long vowels in Prakrit and 
Modern Vernaculars ] 

Skr. a worm, Pr. ^T^ait, H. spNft, M. TtElT. 

Skr. a nail, Pr. sftraait, H. Ciwr, M. fao6t. 

Skr. ff'ttfr a well, Pr. W^ait, H. 1T3TT, G. f^t- 

Skr. leopard, Pr. f%traif, H. ^tcTt, M. T^tTT, G. rsriT t. 

Skr. a bangle, Pr. "fjaif, H. =*£5t, M. G. ^^t. 

Skr. lime, Pr. ^arait, H. ^jTT, M. 5*TT, G. ^Tt* 

And many more instances might be given. Similarly in 
Marathi the preceding long vowels are shortened wh en th e terirn - 
nations of the oblique cases are applied, as in 
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f^aTO, 3MW, Qssra', &c., dative singulars of ‘ beggary,' 
‘ crop, ' epfe ‘ a worm, ’ fly ‘ flour, ’ 3rq ‘ sun, ’ ‘ hunger,’ 

molasses, ’ &c. If so, then by a necessary law of Marathi 
speech, the q and ait of ter ‘ gone,' ter ‘ done,’ JT35T ‘ a gather¬ 
ing,'te^T ‘as much,’ te ‘sweetmeat,’ qi-gr ‘ ahorse,’ teSMT 
‘ charcoal, ’ qtqrr ‘ the ankle,’ sfriT ‘ a pair,’ &c., and of 7?0Tm ' to 
oowdung,’ tem ‘ to a field,’ tetr ‘ to a market, ’ temr ‘to a child,’ 
^ilrtW ‘to a race,’ ‘to a thief,’ tertT ‘to a hoy,’ &c., must be 

short. And if the Marathi speaker will compare his pronunciation 
of te, te, ter, te, te, &c., with that of ter, tent, terra, terror, 
tera, &c., he will find that the quantity of q and 3it in these latter 
words is shorter than in the former. Similarly, in Gujarati the first 
q and art of ter ‘how large, ’ tet ‘ a mad man,’ tet ‘ end, ’ tet ‘ an 
upper storey,’ tet ‘a gathering, ’ stet ‘ lap,’ tet ‘a horse,’ terr 
pi. ‘ rice,’ <tet ‘broad,’ telT pi. ‘ three-quarters,’ tent ‘ jessamine, ’ 
* r i5ffiT ‘charcoal,’ &c., must be short. In Gujarati the penultimate 
vowel of a monosyllabic root is, as in Hindi, shortened in the 
causal, as in OTMf‘to adhere,’ <7»TT§4 ‘to cause to adhere,’ ‘join,’ 
qrat * to run,’ ‘ to cause to run,’ terf ‘to learn,’ r%WTqf ‘ to 

teach,’ pftaf ‘to sew,’ fter^f ‘to cause to sew,’ tef ‘to fear,’ lit gqrgg ' 
‘to terrify,’ See. But in Hindi the short vowels that take the place 
of q and ait are f and 3T, as in f%WRT ‘ to show ’ from ‘to see,’ 
gsnqr * to cause to wash’ from teT ‘to wash,’ &c. But in Gujarati 
the q and art are not changed to S' and 3T but remain, as in trasq 

‘ to show,’tetsi‘to cause to take’from tef ‘to take,’ U ISIS 4 ‘to 

cause to wash ’ from tet ‘to wash,’ terst ‘ to show ’ from tef 
‘to see,’ &c., which they cannot do by the general rule if they are 
long. They must therefore be pronounced short. And as a 
matter of fact, it will be found that the Gujarati people in these 
and several other cases, give a short sound to these vowels. In 
the Malvani dialect of Marathi art is very often pronounced 
like the English o in pot, and q lime in pet. In Bengali the ait 
to which ar is converted in ordinary speech is also broad and 
short, and we have reason to believe that both q and air when 
they really occur in words, are often pronounced short in that and 
the Bhojpuri and other dialects of Bihar and Mithila. 

It may be urged against one of the arguments I have used, 
that if the q and ait in tent and Midi ft are short, the first atT in 
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SIHrer 'to the hand,’ 3JHTO ‘to the ear,’ &o., must also be short, and 
consequently these vowels must he changed to 31. But 3T is not 
necessarily the short form of SIT, or 3TT the long form of 31. For 
in pronouncing 3TT the lips and the upper and lower parts of the 
mouth are muoh more widely apart from each other than in 
pronouncing 3T; so that the difference between the two is not 
simply of quantity but of quality also. The first 3iT of such words 
as fltmr and WTcTOT ‘maddened,’ is therefore short that is, in 
pronouncing it, the vocal organs are in the same condition as in 
pi onouncing long 3H, but the time occupied is shorter than in the 
case of the latter. The 3T that we have got in Sanskrit is short, 
but in most of the vernaculars we have a long 3f which takes 
longer time to pronounce than the Sanskrit ®r, while the oondition 
of the vocal organs is the same.- The final 3T of words is silent in 
the vernaculars, but at the same time the vowel of the preceding 
syllable is lengthened. Thus OT ‘ virtue ’ is, as a Sanskrit word, 
pronounced gu-ria, but in Marathi and Gujarati it is gw', and 
in Hindi yun; Sanskrit m gu-<}a ‘ molasses ’ is in Marathi gul\ 
Sanskrit ffrvT ti-la ‘ sesamum ’ is in Marathi and Gujarati til and 
Hindi til. In the same way, the word Tsar ie in Sanskritpronounc- 
ed ra-tha, but when in vernacular pronunciation it becomes rath, 
the a is not the short 3I, but ar pronounced long, as if the word 
were ra-aih without a pause between the two as. The long 3T and 
the short are found side by side in such a word as WT*, which as 
pronounced in Sanskrit is madana with three consonants each 
followed by the Sanskrit or short si. In the modern languages, 
however, the first syllable has its 3T as in Sanskrit, but that of the 
second is lengthened, and in the last it is dropped, and the word 
thus becomes madaan. 

This peculiarity of softening ? and 3 to and 3Tf has been pre¬ 
served by the vernaculars. It is not necessary that a conjunct 

consonant should follow. lhus ; 


l Table 7 


change of f and 3 short and # in 
Modern Vernaculars. ] 

Hindustani 

or to mock, from Skr. 
fgff PT or %$r«T morning, from Skr. flwwH, Pr. 
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•R3T invitation, from Pr. Skr. RJRsT 
pleasing, from Skr. ^PET, Pr. fpg;. 

or tiUNi agreeable, from Pr. ifm for such a Sanskrit 
form as swim. 

WW or 3T3TT front or van-guard the first part of which is from 
Pr. if, Skr. SW; 

3W or affw5T a wooden mortar, from Skr. a ' tftw g. 

Gujarati 

in wr?f faoe, from Pr. g?, Skr. gw. 

*fhr ground, the M. and H. form being g£ 

aibt in sill si, Pr. 13 ^#, Skr. PR* or ampr:; iflT a family priest 
from Skr. Pr. g?. 

Marathi 

irfut a. couple, from Pr. fafir, Skr. fop* to mock, Skr. 

the lock of hair on the head, from Pr. foffo^rr, Skr. 
TWro^PTi or in front, of which fo, is from g? as above * 
warft (dial.) from Pr. SC^Tarr as above; rargr or ?rpT a kind of 
flower. 

Panjabi 

or ^poison, from Pr. for, Skr. for; for or ^ father, for Pr. 
forsfr, Skr. fopr:; invitation, from Pr. for?rr, Skr. for* 

van-guard, as above; ^Wr: end, from Pr. Skr. 

Bengali 

door, for Pr. jpTTT; OTrr a razor, for Pr. UpRTf, Skr ajpr- 
B. O.for mustac he, for gg, Pr. n^, Skr. 3H& sit* or gg to hear,’ 
for Pr. mi fow or a jackal, for Pr. )%3nfo Skr. qm*:. 

The * and W, to which ? and S are thus reduced must be short 
since there is no reason here why the quantity should be increased! 

Of the instances in which long? and sr are softened to long 
nr and # in the Prakrits, the vernaculars have retained the 
following:— 

[ Table 8: change of £ and 37 to long g and sit J 

Skr. fofhp? myrobalan, Pr. s%?3it, M. G. H. P. ^r 
S. ’ ’ ? 
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Skr. betel leaf, Pr. fP^, H. P. M. nrnte, in HiMlofl 

a seller of betel leaves, G. in forf^r. 

Skr. Pr. tfTT, M. 4lT. 

More modern instanoes of this change are r— 

[ Table 9 : the same changes in more modern words ] 

H. #5 or $S, B. ^9, « lemon. 

H. *$s or JTnr mustache, Pr. HW or W®. 

G, ^ in that manner, from Skr. .'fift+OT. 

G. to scatter, from Pr. f^SV, Skr. 

G.'#^t to pull, for H. JffpspTT. 

O. WPP hunger, for the W or W of the others. 

Of the few instances in which f is softened to 3T in the Prakrits, 
the vernaculars have retained f5J5f in the M. G. S3S5, H. f^yfir, O. 
55 S^ and P. foSjrft or 53#. Though <T^3TT does not occur, still 
qa- which stands for nit in this word is preserved in several 
words, as M. ‘ echo, ’ for Skr. trfifeP*, ‘the uvula’ for 

Skr. srfti^TgT, ’T31TWT or H. nraif for Skr. nrt^PTT &c. 

No more instances of this change are given by the grammarians, 
but, as observed in the last lecture, the substitution of 3T for 5 or 
g- in one of the two or more places in which it occurs in some 
words indicates a tendency in the Prakrits towards this change. 
The vernaculars have got more instances. Thus: 

[ Table 10: ? changed to st ] 

M. G. S. examination, test, H. P. B. O. MW, Skr. 'TTTitfT, 

Pr. qirq^Ti also the verb 

M. H. P. G. f^for-srr-nrr-f to see closely,Skr. Pr. .•uvH'W. 

M. H. G. fn^JT-HT-f, P. to scatter, Skr. NW, Pr. fk- 

(S. ). 

H. n53«Tr to divert, amuse, Skr. ftST. 

H. 'IPS? holy ashes, Skr. f#£Tct. 

H. n^T, also sister, Skr. HT*Pfr, Pr. also «Tf*T or nft*T, 
Skr. Pr. 

H. or qflPfU, S. vum, B. TFh, to wear, Pr. qftfTnr, Skr. 
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M. G. m but, also, Pr. guff, Skr. 

M. H. sftot an herd, Skr. . 

P. ^ a learned man, Skr. qffecT. 

P. wr an omen, Skr. ?^T. 

But in Gujarati the tendency has operated very widely, as will 
be seen from the following :— 

[ Table 11: The same : 3T or or W changed to sr in Gujarati ] 


G. 

Skr. or Pr. 

M. or H. 

to write.... . 

• .. 


*1*144 to be spoilt. 

..izzz . 


to be got.. 

. fftar. 


sale . 

. .. 

. M. fzm, H. i%rt. 

cFartnr difficult . 

• ^PT3^T . 

. M. SFt'iur, H. ^f%g. 

geurgg to yawn . 

• fifan^r... 

.H. Qwhi. 

«T3*0 a kind of plant- 

• skcWI. 



sttort a man 

mere. 


• • . M. frro^r, H. jprrgyr. 

{£&«, . } 


3TW55Hight.75^155 . { ^ dla1 ^ 


a corpse .g?r with z .M. g^T. 

Z*E difficult .. ftrg . M. H. f^W. 

nafflto swallow .r*tg . M. frraur. 

UTrqj a dream.. Pr. )%%m, Skr. g?ST, H. gw, M. ggg or grsr. 

trif one’s self, bodily... body .M. fyug. 

gg pretext...H. mg, M. ftp*. 

ggr thought, anxiety.-, f^rtr. M. f%W 

gur virtue, quality.W... M. ?PT, H. gg. 

gw name of Krsna, 

of a man.g^r.M. gjgg\ 

igrnw.gg%grg.. m. wfhgg. 

And there are many other instances, such as 7P(f ‘ to walk, * 
‘ to last, ’ and gfSf ‘ to twist,’ the Marathi forms of which 
are 1%#, l«+“i, and Thus Sanskrit, Prakrit, and even 

foreign words such as gr^g ‘known,’ which becomes grgg, change 
their f or Z to 3T. The Gujarati people have thus got a habit of 
Careless pronunciation. After forming the contact necessary for 
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pronouncing a consonant, they emit the breath] without com¬ 
pressing it at the palatal or labial position, and thus save the 
trouble of raising the middle of the tongue to the palate, or of 
rounding the lips. 

Under the head of assimilation, the first characteristic vowel 
ohange observable in the Pali and the Prakrits which we have to 
notice, is that of the Sanskrit it and ah' to Of and arf. Most of the 
nouns having if and aft are in Sanskrit attributives formed from other 
nouns, and as these are formed in other ways in our language we 
cannot expect to find many instances of them. Still there are a 
good many, and enough to show that our vernaculars have inhe¬ 
rited these Pali and Prakrit transformations of the Sanskrit if 
and aft. Thus 

[ Table 12 ■ if and aft changed to ^ and aft. ] 

Skr. red chalk, Pr. *rf?aT, M. H. 

Skr. pilot, Pr. , H. 

Skr. oil, Pr. M. G. H. ffo. 

Skr. parties to a marriage, Pr. tmftar, G. B. tft?, 

M. ( dial.) . 

Sk. moss, Pr. M. G. STWToS, H. ^rra, B. W3T. 

Skr. rock-salt, Pr. %wr«r, H. P. M. in S. 

Skr. learned in the Vedas, Pr. %f%ait, G. tf^ait. 

Skr. Vturru good fortune, husband’s love, Pr. H. B. 0. 

-S. P. shorten the # to T, and H.-also, optionally. 

Skr. son’s son, Pr. <ffrr, P. <rtcf or 'ffwr, H. "TtflT, S. 

Skr. pearl, Pr. rm%af, M. Mi G. S. P. H. Mr. 

Skr. , Pr. %sfr, S. 

Skr. *fhr:, Pr. *ityf M. H. invT, S. ntft. 

The Sanskrit syllables aw and am - are, you will remember, 
often changed to if and ait in the Pali and the Prakrits. The 
following instances of this change have come down to the verna¬ 
culars : - 

[Table 13: aw and 'm changed to <f and an] 

if. % to carry, H. 5t, Pr. Skr. «W. 
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H’lfNrr, Skr. sraf&snr. 

M. eNg a plantain, G. H. &c., Pr. for Skr. 
WflPC. 

M. gtm salt, Pr. ?n«r, Skr. ?*mrr; H. $RT dew, Pr. sfiRTra - , Skr. 
8WWT. 

M. eftenrr bent, Pr. aftwrer, Skr. srasra. 

M. G. afacfor a plumb, Pr. aiicRsr*, Skr. srtsrw:. 

M. jujube fruit, Pr. UfT for aPTT or S3R, Skr. sr^T. 

The Pali and the Prakrits on account of these changes lost the 
Sanskrit diphthongs tf and 3ft. But several of the vernaculars 
have got them back by combining the vowels at and ?, and 3T and 
S', short or long, brought together by the elision of consonants in 
the Prakrits. A hiatus, whioh requires the intonated breath to be 
let off twice successively without being stopped or compressed, is 
mostly felt to be burdensome, and is in consequence avoided in 
several ways. Where the two vowels can combine into onh 
sound, a diphthong is formed out cf them. Thus ft and aft are ' 
combinations of at? and anr. In pronouncing these last, the 
breath has to be emitted twice, while in sounding the former, the 
same current is first let off through the position of at, and after* 
wards through that of ? and 3\ The first part of the diphthong 
is thus a very thort at, to which half a matra, as previously ob¬ 
served, has been allowed by the grammarians. The following 
are instances of this formation :— 

y • ' ; ' V. «» . 

v -s 

[ Table 14 : ar and g oombined into ft ] 

8kr. entered, Pr. H. old M. 'far. 

Skr. 'JV t fo jT sit, Pr. WPf, M. H. sMt-JlT by the dropping, 
of the initial ?. 

Skr. svrfts sat, Pr. Rl, H. P. ftgr. 

Skr. wfftr name of a tree, Pr. M. P. H. 

Skr. name of a tree, Pr. H. by dropping f. 

Skr. gjftanf a bull, Pr. stSM, Mi H. P. ftc?. 

Skr. arf*r like that, Pr. Apahhr. SfR, M. H. P. ftw. 

Skr. srft’ft » female buffalo, Pr. M. gfrr, H. P. W, of 
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' Skr. Hfibff sister, Pr. wrfuflr, P. M. (dial.) $W, ** ( 'bot« 

commonly HT$W.) 

Skr. snrwfa' a certain god, Pr. itfwjrf, H. t (V 
Skr. HT%* dirty, Pr. H?<S, H. P. old M. &3K 
Skr. holy thread, Pr. ifa-rPST, B. 

In this manner the Hindi,Marathi and Panjabi combine 3t and 
f or f into <t- Sometimes the so formed is dropped by the Ma¬ 
rathi, and we have optionally HHtft for HTrof, for *ffr, and r *HI 
for ftHT. Bengali, and Oriya have *HT for §TT. The former has iw 
in addition, so that these languages also seem to have once form¬ 
ed St out of the two vowels. 


<SL 




[ Table 15 : 3T and 3 combined into sft ] 

Skr. WfpZ a chaplet, Pr. H3¥, H. P. HIST, B. O. HTS. 

Skr. fourth, Pr. =5|^4, M. H. P. ^bUT, O. TTW. 

Skr. =3^ a squaie, Pr. ’sissr, M. H. P. Similarly Othdr 
compounds of as &c., B. O. S. also have Wt. 

Skr. 5 *18 S H the son of an elder brother, Pr. ^3TT, H. SralK. 

Skr H^Hi^TRT a bee, Pr. HfHI%?HT, H. HTHH^f by dropping £• 

Skr. T>x a girl, a daughter-in-law, Pr. 3f, O. 

When sometimes the Prakrits combined 3T and ? or 3T ahd«, 
they formed and sir out of them. Per, as we have seen, the 
passage from one position to another in the same breath was im¬ 
possible to the speakers of the Prakrits and the Pali. Tlnis we 
have HIT for H3TT, Skr. HST; «IT for *T?T, Skr. W%5 ^ rr ' 4 for 
Skr. ^rj 5 ^;^n*4i*n for ^ranjnr, Skr. digger &c. 

Similarly 3PT and 3T=T form ^ and Hi in the vernaculars. "When 
final 3 T of and T is not pronounced, these semi-VoWels easily 
pass into? and 7 which with the previous w form those diph¬ 
thongs 

l Table 16» wr changed to ] 

Skr. H?*r god of love, Pr. HHot or HUHT, H. ilW. 

Skh THJfl night, Pr. THafV Or Ptoft, H. P. 

* Skr. PT the eye, H. P. ^>r. ~ r - J 


Skr. w fear, H. P. 


• Jeht 'if ■ k, iw.‘b 
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• Skr. .aw victory, H. P. V 

Skr. JJTCT a hundred, Pr. *T3T or rw, H. P. ft. • 

Skr. speech, Pr. varor or vm>T, H. ipr. 

The Marathi does not follow the Hindi and Panjabi here. 
For, according to the modern way of pronunciation as observed 
before, the final ar of words not being pronounced, the vowel of 
the preceding syllable is lengthened. The at of the first syllable 
of unr and aw being thus long, prevents the formation of if; while 
that of tr being so in suoh words as gtR that semivowel is not re¬ 
duced to I, and hence we have no if. But these obstaces are set 
aside in the Hindi and the Panjabi, the tendency to form the 
diphthongs being strong. When however, the Marathi was in a 
state of formation it retained the Prakrit peculiarity and chang¬ 
ed the syllable aw to g, as in '?r for 5 Hg ir ( old ) for *i*T, «f of 
pouter nouns such as and ftrrsr for t] e of the Prakrit 5fs*r 
and ftrsw, % and *r of C55T and hptr for the Prakrit gg and *rar, &c. 
This change is due to a weakened pronuncictii n oftr. In modern 
times even tr is often sounded like g. For, in producing these 
two sounds the middle of the tongue leing raised, the forepart 
falls lower than in sounding?'. When, therefore, in pronouncing 
trthe middle is Tut raised sufficiently high, the sound becomes «? 
and not ?, because this requires the foiepait abo to be raised higher. 

Thus in the following instances aw forms arh— 

(Table 17 : aw changed to W ] 

■ Skr. spn? white, Pr. H. P. UPCT, M. uVcBT. 

Skr. newly learned, Pr. H. M. ^tf?l«ET 

or WtfrsCT. 

. Skr. wpt a dwelling, Pr. *nm, H. Hftr P. wta. 

Skr. a mouthful, Pr. H. ^TT or qm 
. Skr. butter, Pr. Hgdm H. P. sftoft, M. wofr from the 
Pr. jptnm. 

Sfar, bowing, Apabhr. H. P.^tojr.M. 

Skr. 8** cutting, Pr. grasr, H. hptt. 

sv a shell, Pr. S?lf atr, H. P. M. M. |g# also. 

Ski;. STfnt, a fellpw-wife, Fr. ustff. H. *n<T, M. ajjr. 
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Skr. vm a bee, Apabhr. tfrr. H. P. 4ftr, M. ^ from another 
derivative of WT. 

Skr. Wtrf to deliver, Apabhr. H. Irmt, P. #nmr. ft. tffoif. 
Here the Panjabi and the Hindi agree perfectly; but the 
Marathi is not decided, scmetiraes charging the syllable to art but 
wore often, for the reasons given in the case of 3W, retaining it 
as it is in the original, the however, being pronounced like 
in some cases, And 3UT with long final ®T in others. Hindi and 
Panjabi similarly treat an? or anf and 3W, and 2*13 or a*l3» and 
snsr, while the Marrthi here completely paits from them. For 
the W in these syllables is too strong a sound for the Marathi ear 
to pass off into the very short 3* of half a mStrS. Even the Hindi 
preserves a*PT unchanged in a good many cases, as 3PT for Pr. 

Skr. erw ‘wind. * 

I Table 18 s 3*TT or 3*pr changed to q" in certain Vernaculars only ] 

Skr. gnf foot, Pr. qra or <mr, H. P. g in foot, foot-soldiers, 
surg shackles, &c., M. in foot-soldiers, TnrfT a step. 

Skr. qrravq name of a caste, Pr. «PPr?«r, H. in ^fr name of the 
characters prevalent in some parts of Northern India. 

Skr. JTT^N? a boatman, Pr. Atfera*, H. HAT by dropping *.as H. 
usually does and reducing to HT?2T. 

Skr. a woman’s family of birth, Pr. «UfeC, H. IrtfT. 

[ Table 19: surar or snsr changed to 3*r in certain Vernaculars only ]. 

Skr. wns^Tnrr brother’s wife, Pr. HTS^rnTT, H. Htenf, M. MWSff, 
S. nrsTrf. 

Skr. mother’s sister, Pr. nl3lti4f, H. nWt, N. 

8. P. W#. 

Skr. under the influence of wind, mad, Pr. ‘uAei, H.P. <mi, 
M. arear, O. 3T3offr, B. attst, S. ah'Svt. 

Skr. 3.9TT5 a prey, a beast of chase, Pr. tfwsr, H. 3T5CT, M. 3WW. 
Skr. srorr a dwarf, Apabhr. H. ^ht, P. at<JIT,B. 

Ski-. ttffW three-quarters, Pr. or <T12KH, H. P. 

There are a few instances in Hindi such as^THT, from Pr. TO 
‘to sow * Skr. srf%T ; APT ‘ nature, ’ Pr. <T3T%, Skr. ‘son’a 

wife ’ Pr. Skr. HT<fr ‘name of a monthV Pr. ****, 
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Bkr. &c., in which an? forms <r, and 3T3 - and aw, aft ;but it will 

appear that the prevailing rule in that language and in the 
Panjabi is to change these vowels and semi-vowels into ft or aft. 
The Braj dialect of Hindi is thoroughly consistent in this respect, 
having ft and aft even in its grammatical terminations, as aft for 
High H. Jft, eft for aft, asft for erft, for 9 ftr, &c. The Marathi 
agrees with these dialects perfectly only as respects at + f and 3J+T; 
and the Bengali and Oriya, if we look to the few traces, that they 
have retained of these Prakrit syllables, seem to agree with the 
Mavathi. But the Gujarati has throughout and aft for the Hindi 
and Panjabi ft and aft; and the Sindhi follows the Gujarati a great 
way. The Gujarati and Sindhi forms of the words occurring in 
tables 14-19, are as follows 

[ Table 20: cr, ft, aft and aft fn the different Vernaculars j 


H. 

G. 

s. 

H. 

G. 

S. 


ft* 

ftst 

ft 

ft 


iftRT 

ft*f 


ft 

ft fnft^r 


1st 



ft* 

ft* 

ft* 


m 


JTT3T 

nrar 


a • 

ft* 


fthOT 



% 

ft* 

y 

Wft 



4 

t*(P. fter) 

ft* 


*rrr* 

&c. 


ftar 

ft* 

ftft-ft* 


fti35t 

fttft 

ft* 

ft* 


ft 

tivii 






ftftr 



** 

'** 

ft* 

*fe*r 

N > 


ft 

ft 







H. 


G. 




whnrrf 








ftaff 



\\ 


The Gujarati has or aft even in words of a foreign origin 
where the other languages have ft or aft ; as 

[ Table 21 • Gujarati or aft for foreign ft or aft 1 
% G- H. G. 


whists 


The Phohotogy of the* Vernaculars ^ 

Shnilairly, though a few Sanskrit wcfrds containing % amlrit d# 
occur in Gujarati dictionaries, these diphthongs are generally 
pronounced like q and art as in wi for Bsr ‘ a follower of the Joins 
saet,' hr for ‘ enmity &c. The Gujarati, therefore,like the old 
Prakrits combines w*T and we and W? and WT into q and WT, and 
since it did not receive the diphthongs if and wt from the old 

Prakrits, its alphabet really does not contain them. As observed 

hefore, the syllables Wf and stf? differ from q and wt only in two 
ourrents of breath being emitted instead of one, in other 
respects they are alike, both the vowel sounds being contained 
in the diphthongs. Those syllables as well as wr and aw 
should, therefore, naturally pass into those diphthongs as involv¬ 
ing the least possible change. If, notwithstanding, the Gujarati 
people make q or wt out of them, and also give those forms to the % 
and WT of Sanskrit and foreign words, it must be so, because their 
vocal brgans are in this respect in the same condition as those of 
their Pali and Prakrit ancestors. On the other hand, the Hindi, 
and especially the Braj form of it, presents the old Aryan tendency 
of pronouncing the diphthongs in somewhat exaggerated form; 
while the other dialects take up a position between these two in 
this respect. 

Of' the wprds in which an open vowel is changed to one 
more close, and an approach towards an assimilation to a consonant 
is thus effected, the vernaculars have preserved the following ; - 

[ Table 22 s Change of vowels and assimilation of Consonants J 

Skr. qg>q ripe, Pr. or M. WS?, G. mI^>, H. P. H*ei, S. 

B. m O. or qc*u in «nq*rr. 

Skr. WITT: embetl Pr. FfRJt or wipiY, M.< dial. ) pl&t, M. 
wht HT, the rest wurr 

Sfer. forehead, Pr. i«l€l^ or nriTW, M. S. , 

‘ ■ Bkri ^ ^(^,'Pr. H. fqjr, P. ^rr. ° 

Skr. » ball, Pr. H, nqT, P. itq, -M. 

Skr. 3W, Pr. M. T*. 

In fl great -many more instances, w isthus obangedin tie ver¬ 
naculars, and not only before conjunets as is mdrily fne case ip 

the Ptakrits, but' before simple consonants also. 
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(Table 23 •; sr changed to !f in Sindh! J , .1 ' 


■ s. 

gfittoft a tale 1 

Skr. or Pr. 


•» M. ■* 

esirroft, 

iffrt a mallet 

g$T:— iJWrft 

i 

#nr. *’•* 

%ffwt dark 



u * qlaait. &<* 

>n%tay to be lit up 
<T%Ti^ a topaz 

ssotst 


<.»*.■ ’ , 

m&wut, 

fco forget 

fiercer—flww 


farTO. • 

f%i%r?nr a fan 



firSTOT. 

kW a moment 




forgiveness 

^nrr—^RT 


..’ ra i« ...'■ '•J <j*?• 

• ffC-.V' -■• , v£ *1* .n 

fco melt 

sptcR 


*nrs5®l. 

lame 

W with & 

‘ u:*s rat 

■ J '■ t — „■> 

HIMOOh 

a cage 



fx 

. ITHTT. ‘t'.i 

the pipal tree 



rv« 

TTOZT. 

f^vSTf the forehead 

srat? 



rare 



ffRTi 

M 1 

P- . » • 

- ■ .;• . : , . 

Skr, or Pr. 

a moment 



^n*l: or wafr 

\%$\$ door 


— W 14 M. 

rfw vanity 


M. tv 

tort fco count 

/SfafJff 


M. netni 

V-OW or 

apStt^wfi- 

* H.3T*T 

t'tUcWT to melt 


spt<3*to; 

.. M. <*«raset 

(f5T»rr to move - 

(t»75Tr 


..M.sraei 

ff-x^rr to Cook 

tre^rtr 


M. tfafli 

T%W or iw«T forgive- f^r*TT 



^ ness 



<'•' v? ’.;.,} i 

Pthtt a cage 

fqsrxT 

w 

G. qrsnt 
G. 5TOf 

SfoTCTtoeat 


vttT^ 

or wNt crooked 

... 'iU - 

ra*rr 


M. 

M. 

Skr. or Pr. 


—: 

fim(dkl) 

as above 

?tep~-titor / t 


• *- • i •• 1 

■,0, 1 * 

w^rr 

5Ug~fr« 


H. *3. 

B. 

- c Skr, • 



WrPfr as above, 0. also 


' VO :>?'!■ 

«T<%W tortoise * /. 

v ; V 

. r 

’ M. * .x5 

a tale 

wtfSNr 


M. x 
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The Sindhi hue the largest number of instances, and this 
change of 3T to f constitutes a peculiarity of that language. The 
Hindi has got a good many, and the Panjabi follows it in almost 
all eases. Marathi has but a few stray instances, but sometimes, 
as in ‘to touch’, H. fpn, Skr. fT, but Pr. and in fatfr, f 
takes the place of T also. 

The Gujarati has for and ‘an egg’, for 

but not many more oases. Bengali and Oriya have also but few 
instances, and even in most of these, and in those of the Marathi 
as well as in the Hindi Pr?T7T and tffeRT, the f may be regarded as 
arising from the influence of the neighbouring palatal consonant. 

The following are instances in whioh 3T, and in one case 3 *t, 
are changed to tf : ~ 

l Table 24 s' 3t and changed to 1 

H. or P. G. M. Skr. 

H. or M. 5l^r or Skr. Pr. Wturfr or ftwunfl. 

H. to bow, P. sr^tnr, M. 3T*#, Skr. ?raw. 

H. a mungoose, P. %3T5r, Skr. Pr. ’TJ5T. 

H. 3r»*r to eat, P. M. G. srwf, Skr. *m. 

M. light, Pr. 3<snw, Skr. &***&. 

M. 5tvT cowdung, G. Skr. instr. sing. 

M. to keep, Skr. Wm, Pr. 3TOW. 

G.^Bt to sell, to endure, VSt to dwell, &c., before t 
followed by 3T, for ^T, 5 fT£, &c. 

But even here the <T of the Marathi $P»r, shrtt, and TtoS, 
as of the Hindi SflRT, may be attributed to the influence of the 
preceding palatal. 

In the Prakrits there are two instances of the change of 
3T to 3", viz., ?pr and for Skr. fierce and 

‘ plucked out The latter we have in the vernaculars in tl e 
form of M. G., ’S'® S. ‘deficiency ’ WTZ H., arte M. ‘blemish* 
and^nt or M., H., ^ G. ‘to pluck out’, or 

G. ‘ tp.be defioient ’. The Bengali changes w to ar in a good n*$ny 

eaaeetM^—• ; 





mtsTfy 
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[ Table 25 1 3T changed to ? in Bengali] 
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. B* 

SW? turmeric 
anjpr fire 
"JTgsr Brahman 
2 JW to place 

the silk- 
cotton tree 
a pond 
gST a mallet 


Skr. or Pr. 

anfr-armfit 

irr^inr-wT 

^twwi-wrwTr 


S^-qiwt 

^ST-WTTnr 


And where the Sanskrit or the sister 
Bengali has z a6 in the following words •- 


M. or H, 

go!T M. 

3TBT M. 

srmnr. 

M. 

%*r«j H., or 
frhrfr M. 

«tm?: H. 

JTNitr m. 

dialeots have 3Tf, the 


[ Table 26 » Skr. ait Changed to Z in Bengali ] 

B. ^ theft, Skr. =#tfNr, M. H. 'sftft. 

B. gf% a Bhoemaker, M. H. WPUT. 

B. jr@ a cake, Skr. 'rn&rrr or si$?Er. M. qrrsgt. 

B. |g#r a girl, Q-. #r#. 

B. SOT burning, M. qtaifr. 

B. ip 7 * digging, H. r^wr, M. 

B. searching, H. rsiy-ir. 

Thus Z, whether for 3T or ah, is a characteristic of the Bengali. 
But this characteristic is very likely connected with another 
which distinguishes the Bengali language, viz., to pronounce the 
non-final a? in all oases as a short and broad air like that in the 
English word pot. I have observed before that the assimilation 
of vowels to consonants might be effected by narrowing the 
passage of the breath by an upward movement of the tongue near 
the palatal position, or by rounding the lips. Which of these 
modes is resorted to, depends on the peculiar vocal tendencies of 
a people. Thus then, to change ar to T 0 r ? is a peculiarity of 
the Sindhi, the Panjabi, and the Hindi, and to short air and Z 
of the Bengali. 

The following Prakrit instances of the assimilation of the 
different vowels of a word have come down, to the vernaculars' 1 *— 
58 [ E. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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[Table 27 •• Assimilation of different vowels of a word] 

M. G. P. a oreeper, H.P. 3te,Pr.*gt, Skr. V%, S.*%,Pr.«tfr. 

M. sugarcane, H. 3W, Pr. s 3V|j, Skr. fgf. H. has W also, 
and P. 

H. P. S. a bed, M. G. Pr. tfsrT, Skr. sr*«TT. 

M. fJrfr, S. foft pepper, Pr. Skr. wft^nr. 

M. aifavt to give over, assign, Pr. sftwr, Skr. acJ. 

There are a few modern instances as in:— 

[Table 28 •• the Assimilation of vowels 

S. a buffalo, Pr. trffcr. 

H, fi# tamarind tree, Skr. 

H, P. wtg blood, Pr. St#*, Skr. 

H. a glow-worm, Pr. aftgf- c t ?, Skr. wiftfiipor 
H. askance, Pr. liS^S Skr. Ttftwr in fiftW, &o. 

P. tUBS or a finger, Skr. arytfr. 

Examples of the change of at to f or «? under the influence of 
a palatal consonant have been given in Table 24. 

Of the words in which one of two similar vowels is made dis¬ 
similar or changed to at in the Prakrits the vernaculars have 
preserved the following t- 

[ Table 29 * Dissimilation of vowels ] 

Skr. Pr., dec., as in table 8. 

Skr. tpfanfr myrobalan, Pr. STS#, M. S.f%. 

Skr. a crown, Pr. iregt, H. trig, G. WtT. 

Skr. a bud, Pr. P. in ntarcT to bud. 

Skr. ftrf^r* loose, Pr. tnfti or M. treat in the sense of 

‘loose of hand’or‘liberal', H. B. 0. tffgT, S. fift or Itt, G. tftj 1 . 
In these the first syllable tr is elided. 

Sindhi has ftfaret also for in whioh the last two 

consonants have interchanged places, and is ohanged to f. 

Modern instances of this change are : — 
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[ Table 30 ’• Dissimilation of V owels | 

M. a rat, G. xj*r, H. B. O. tfr, Skr. 

H. B. nipple, Skr. fsasy. 

H. *t, 'ini, or nit wh «at, P. G. ytf, M. *i# or *fn, B. mr, O. 
nnr, Skr. nhpr. 

P. a kind of fish, for ftfr, Skr. dftn. 

G. lira- a crown.S. n%f or yfcf, P. i*?, M. p?, Skr. if?. 

H. wpn an auspicious time, Skr. igtf. 

P. G. $£v family, Skr. ffw r . 

P. nfran priest, Skr. iftfifcr. 

H. Tfitf for 5nlf a son’s wife, Pr. snif, Skr. stray. 

H. WSn, Pr. Hi, Skr. if*. 

H. P. jtot an ancestor, Skr. jnn. 

M. tnra, Skr. gjn. 

H. P. from wrreitarsr, Pr.swnrlnitT?, Skr. 


Here, as well as in the Prakrits, one of the two similar vowels 
is oftener changed to sr than to f or T. 

In the Prakrits, you will remember, there are a few instances 
in which the vowels of the different syllables composing a word 
exchange places, or the close vowel of one is transferred to an¬ 
other. Of these the M. has ^‘scorpion’, H. and P. s 

and B. and O. for. There are a good many more modern 
instances. 


[ Table 31: Transposition of Vowels J 
H. alone, Pr. larger. 

H. a finger, Skr. 

H. P. *ft?T death, from suoh a Pr. form as wj, Skr. i?f; the T 
being transferred to the preceding syllable, forms ait with ar 
G. nt?. 

H. slowly, from p r . Skr. if- 
P. star bitter, from Pr. ssjar, Skr. ssfp. 

B. M. S. G. P, gy, Skr. the f transferred to the second 
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syllable being dropped in virtue' of a general law to be presently 
noticed in tbe Vernaculars. , 

H. G. mustache, S. sir, P- B. O. #*T, Pr. *m, Skr. 

EL T5VT a (Jeer, Skr. lf?er. 

H. %yr, B. O. mV a hole made in a wall by a thief, Skr. 

G. the waist, Skr. spit. 

G. TPtsri to distribute food, from Skr. 'U’NN. 

G. sister's husband, for srg sister, Pr. S?off, and # for 
«r$, Skr. qirr. 

B. ijra a dart, from Skr. 5T~>T, the sT arising from the softening 
of tr, being transferred to 5T. 

P. ’jr above, Skr. S'#. 

M. alijlit a cavity made by joining the hands, from the word 
existing in old Marathi, and existing in H. made up 

on the analogy of the Skr. 3T|#T. 

M. TfTgr green, from Skr. ?UUT or ePd*. 

M. ! €Nr a beak, M. ( dial.) and B. 5N 1 , Skr. ^ 3 . 

Of the Prakrit words with a syllable lengthened or shortened 
through the influence of an accent of some sort, the vernaculars 
have preserved a few words. Thus ; “ 

{ Table 32 * Shortening of syllables through accent ] 

M. VT'S'-TT the 1st day of the moon’s increase, Pr. VTft#, Skr. 

H. has the form with short 5, i rf%UT. 

M. rm%U like, Pr. mruy# or RriVFST?, Skr. UVSU- 

M. a buffalo used for ploughing, Pr. ff^t; H. P. 51# one 
who ploughs, Pr. 5TT@#, Skr. 5IIW*. 

H. deep, Pr. nf|rt, Skr. . 

G. H. f^r or fair, Pr. $*#, Skr. £*nr. 

Accent in Modern Vernaculars 

In modern vernaoular pronunciation, there is a law of accent¬ 
uation, which has produced important results. The penultimate 
syllable of a word is, in all our dialects, pronounced with a stress. 
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the tendency of which is to lengthen that syllable and drop the 
final vowel. In most of them, this tendency has worked itself ont 
thoroughly. The preceding vowel, however, is not always written 
long, but still the long or at least the emphasized pronunciation 
does exist. I have already given instances* in which while the 
final 3T is silent or dropped, the f or 3" of the preceding syllable is 
lengthened, and have shown that when that syllable has at, it also 
is pronounced long though not changed to arc. The final f or 3 1 of 
Sanskrit words, recently imported into the languages, have been 
dropped in virtue of this law of acoentuation. Thus.- 

[ Table 33 •• Skr. final ? dropped through accent ] 

M. H. G. T-m method, mode, Skr. 'tfa. 

M. H. G. P. *RT condition, Skr. fa. 

M. G. ffar, H. P. farm misery, Skr. fsfa. 

M. B. P. G. B. far manner, Skr. fa 

M. H. G. P. B. aritT species, caste, Skr. sfa. 

M. H. fa, H. G. P. fa"f fame, Skr. far. 

Mi H. P. G. rnr a heap, Skr. far. 

M. H. P. 3VT9T injury, annoyance, Skr. 3far. 

M. H. P. G. fa morality, Skr. fat. 

H. P. ^ a poet, Skr. $1%. 

M. G. SHUT, H. P. artrT a thing, Skr. ^r»rj. 

H. P. a good man, Skr. *rrg. 

M. G. H. P. mr honey, Skr. snj. 

Bengali and Oriya authors hardly represent the proper verna¬ 
cular pronunciation. Such words as the above, therefore, do not 
occur, but probably they do exist. In Sindhi, however, here as 
well as in other instances to be given, the tendency of this law 
of accentuation is but partially realised, and such of the above 
words, as exist in that language, preserve their Sanskrit endings; 
as fa or fa - , jfa, ’ffa &c. Not only does this law characterise 
the vernacular speech of the day, but it must have been in 
operation for centuries, since the old Prakrit words, which like 
the above, have not recently been imported, but have descended 

• ?p. 394ff. 
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to the modern languages from the spoken dialeots af ancient 
times, have also been similarly changed. Thus!— 

t Table 34s preceding vowels lengthened through aooent ] 

M. B. H. G. B. W. P. 33FW, 0. HTP hunger, P. SgWi , 
s Skr. IWT. 

M, H. P. G. sfbr, B. O. S. f$m tongue, Pr. l%swr, Skr. iSigT. 

H. P. ^sr, M. G. trer.S. a bed, Pr. %3sn, Skr. snmi 

M. H. G. tfhs, P. ftror or *far, B. O. fite; alms, Pr, fawr, 
Skr. !%T. 

M. ufar, H. P. ?fl^, S. fite sleep, Pr. fasr, Skr. %T. 

M. #s, H. G. t?, P. t? - , B. O. S. ^it, trunk of an 
elephant, Pr. #ru3T, Skr. syu^l. 

M. G. 3TC, H. 3TC, S. wnr a jaw, a grinder, Pr. STCT, Skr, fvt, 

H. P. %u, S. ^ur, G. urn a sign, Pr. utot, Skr. ^n. 

H. S. ST*, B. ut^ or uru, 0. nr* wish, longing, Pr. Skr.srcp. 

M. G. ussr, H. un, S. ijfc, B. O. U5CT dust, Pr. ^ Skr. ufifc, 

M. H. G. amt, P.aim, or auuu, B. aunu, S. autft fire, Pr.amft .or 
uiftwfr, skr. ant. 

M. H. sight, Pr. lfl§, Skr. £%. 

M. uf^n or &cr, P. Sm, H. uf^u, um, or uu, G. %n, S. ^er or 
B. ntn sister, Pr. n^uft, Skr. nfSbft. 

M. *fu, H. G. UU, P. Iff or nu, S. itft a buffalo, Pr. «fWt, 
Skr. ufHr. 

H. P. G. |pr, M. fjn, S. agi% a side of the abdomen, Pr. 
frfrw, Skr, §f$T. 

H. B. ^n, G. ru night, Pr. TUuft, Skr. Taufr. 

M. nun, H. G. Ufa? a fellow wife, Pr. nvrfr, Skr. uusfi. 

M. *?rro, H. UR a mine, Pr. wufit, Skr. or wfa. 

M. H. P. G. B. O. uu, S. Tifit night, Pr. faft, Skr. TTlf. 

M. G. P. %?T, H. P. S. a creeping plant, Pr. %?fTr, Skr. g%. 

H. urn, P. to M. G. uru, S. u*$ mother-in-law, Pr. u^r, 
Skr. 
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M. G. *hr, P. foar, S. lightning, Pr. fkm, Skr. 

M. 3r*r, H. ansr or r^, P. yw, Pr. Skr. f®. 

H. G. 3mr, P. anrcr, s. B. 0. snftr the eye, Pr. antsr, 

Skr. 3T%. 

M. G. B. O. m, H.yry, Sf, or 5#, P. yf or 15#, S. |g or ^T, 
Pr. 3?^, Skr. 3T1%r. 

M. yrftar, H. G. Si'/in, Pr. yffuffr, Skr. yi^n#. 

Here also the Sindhi preserves the old endings in some oases, 
and has dropped them in others. In this manner, the final 3TT, f, 
y, 3 and 3T of Sanskrit and Prakrit nouns have been dropped in 
the vernaculars or changed to a silent at. 


Final sit is similarly treated. Even in the Apabhram^a period, 
this rule of accentuation must have prevailed, since the ending 
vowels are similarly shortened in a good many cases. You will 
remember that the Prakrit ait of the nominative singular of 
masculine nouns is mostly shortened to S' in that dialect, and 
sometimes altogether dropped. The modern vernaculars have 
thus got a great many masculine nouns ending in the silent at, 
such as yw or yrar ‘hand', spur ‘ear’, ym ‘tooth’, vffe ‘bold ’, ary ‘ the 
Bunyantree’, &c. But as before, the Sindhi has in all these 
cases preserved the S'; as rs, ^Tf, gf, &c. 


When the final vowel is preceded by another and not by a 
consonant a6 in the words just mentioned and in others given 
in the above lists, that other vowel being accented by our rule 
shows a tendency to become long, and the original unaccented 
final being dropped, the accented vowel becomes final. Thus.— 


( Table 35 : Penultimate vowels lengthened and made finals 
through accent ] 

Skr. a pearl, Pr. «Th%*, M. HTHft, G. S. P. H. staff. 

Skr. qrsffUH water, Pr. <mfiT3T, M. G. qmff, H. 

Skr. sfamr a flowering bush, Pr. Sfltw, M. H. G. or 
H. 

Skr. Ultew a mare, Pr. utfyw, M. G. H. P, 'Tt^T. 

Skr. a garment, Pr. mfyw, M. G. H. 
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Skr. earth, Pr. *rf%3TT, or fwffwr, M. wnfr. H. 

as in table 4, all ending in $. 

Skr. ?Trfff^E:.a seller of betel-nut, Pr. and Ap. <T«8it§3ir-S, M. 
rrfatafr, G. pNrsfr, H. a*r#. 

Skr, a seller of oil, Pr. and Ap. ftfj&sft-T, M. 

Skr. Stf^raP: a peasant, Pr. Ap. STfsRT, H. ST$T, S. ?Tft. 

Skr. a barber, Pr. and Ap. HgrfteiNr or ^TfsnsTT-T, M. s^T^T, 

H. HTf. 

Skr. a scorpion, Pr. NMprt, Ap. M. H. P. 

S. J%, B. O ft3T. 

Skr. m- ordure, Pr. 53Tf, *£?, M. H. G. »X. 

Skr. g*P*, Pr. ijsr, M. 

Skr. >?35T a louse, Pr. jJSTT, H. P. G. 3J, M. 3>. 

Skr. arTf^BT an enclosure, Pr. srifetf or WTirsTT, M. G. H. 

B. *rnfr. 

Skr. sflf&Pf a roll of betel leaf, &c„ Pr. Tntw, M. ft-ST, G. it^T, 
H. ifrgr. 

Skr. a tailor, Pr. flf%3tT, Ap. H. 

Skr. rrt^T a fly, Pr. hR^^T or M. wntfr, G. H. WTIft, 

WTfSV. 

Skr. sfcr life, Pr. sfteit, Ap. H. *ft. 

Skr. blood, Pr. G. #fT, H. P. ^. 

Skr. S Ts foE T a leech, Pr. 3T#raT, M. 3IW, H. ^ G. J ST3Ct- 

Skr. ^ls5*Ef sand, Pr. «rt5£3TT, M. G. H. WT^. 

Skr. WP^ET, and as in tables 3 and 4. 

Thus then the Sanskrit Prakrit penultimate vowels become 
final in the vernaculars, and being originally accented in conse¬ 
quence of the law we have been considering, retain that accent 
in most cases, and are thus lengthened. When the penultimate 
happens to be 3T it is lengthened to 3TT as in the following r— 

[ Table 36: Penultimate accented 3t changed to 3HT ] 

Skr. utesr: a horse Pr. Ap. M. H. P. B. 0. *t$T. 

Skr. TTCT: meroury, Pr. 'TTTSTt, Ap. "CT*?, M. H. P. B. O. 'TTTT. 

Skr. e rure ft fr a kind of myrobalan, Pr. Ap. M. 

ariVoST, H. P. 'JTTV?ST or SUWOT. 
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Skr. anwfr^: hog-plum, Pr. 3imr^3Tt?, Ap. srerre a , M. siinm T, 
H. 3faT3T. 

Skr. fNtag? beleric myrobalan, Pr. g%^3rr, Ap. tlijgg , M. %f*r, 
H. P. ^st. 

Skr. Sparing a volume, Pr. gfrsrait, Ap. gfrsry, H. P. gniT. 

Skr. *«i<«»: a thorn, Pr. Ap. gmijgr, M. H. B. grfar. 

Skr. «Tt^: a ball, Pr. *fte3tr, Ap. UW, M. P. iffarr, H. B. *Tt?5T. 

Skr. tilltii' brother-in-law, Pr. Ap. WS, M. P. *Ta5T, 

h. wm. 

Skr. a lamp, Pr. 3fhr#, Ap. 3ft*r3\ M. f^T, P. #nr, H. fgVT, 
B. ftar. 

Skr. JT339?: a bedstead, Pr. uraawf, Ap. M. rrfarT. 

Skr. head, Pr. fTPEfsi, M. ( Goan., Mai., and Chit. ) JrPdi; 

Pr. JTf^rsit, Ap. JTcsry, by a change of gender, M. H. B. tTTOT, P. tr?UT 

Skr. tF&IK a wristlet, Pr, g^ar, M. ( Goan., Mai. and Chit.). "" 

Skr. g»fcr^: a worm, Pr. gfrewT, Ap. M. (%3T, H. P. g?r«T, 

B, g»twr, and the other words given in Table 6. 

It may be urged that in modern pronunciation when the 
penultimate 3T is accented, it does not become arr even though 
pronounced long, as observed before. How is it then that it 
becomes arr here? In modern times several new modes of pronun¬ 
ciation have arisen, but as regards the matter in hand, to lengthen 
3T into was the old process. And often when the old processes 
have disappeared from what is considered the standard form of 
a language, they are found preserved in some dialect of that 
language. Thus, while in the standard Marathi the penultimate 
3T is simply pronounced long, it becomes 3*T in the Goanese and 
Malvani dialects. 

Thus:— 

I table 37; Penultimate atf preserved dialectically ] 


St. M. Mai. Goan. 

gTftar a garment, or thin. grarar. 

$Tg£ cloth. q;rgr g . 

• gfTg hereditary property. gHR, 

SRPT careful preservation. sthr. 
'flag garment. vfhnr. 

tjRTg a rock. *g%Tg. 

<3 1 It. G. Bhaadarkar** Works, Vol. IV ]. 
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In this manner,'then, the penultimate st in coneequence of the 
accent became *T, and the final * and the * of the final * being 
dropped, itself became final, and has preserved its accent. 

An unaccented 3T,3fr, or * is, you will have observed from the 

above instances, dropped after a close or dissimilar vowel. For, 

if preserved, its effect would be to change the preceding close 
vowel to the corresponding semi-vowel. But being accented, that 
vowel resists the influence and in its turn overpowers the 
unaccented, and consequently weak, vowel. But when it is 
possible to combine both into one sound the final is sometimes 

not dropped. 

Thus the 3t and 7 in the above examples are oombined into aft 
in the Gujarati, the Sindhi, and the Goanese, Malvani, and Chitpavni 
dialects of the Marathi, and the Marvari, Mevari, Kumaoni, and 
Garhavali dialeots of the Hindi; and we have firar, anWSSt or 

tuaT, *rMt. and tafr. 

When 31 follows another 3T, the former, you will remember, is 
generally changed to a light* in the Prakrits. Those dialeots 
tolerated a hiatus when one or both of the vowels were close. 
But at or 3* followed by 3T or 3* required two complete openings 
of the mouth, which could not be borne, and hence a dose sound $ 
was interposed. Thus and ***, in the above, became 
and and the * being almost as light as the vowel ? and 
being unaccented, is dropped in the Malvani and the other 
dialects ( but in the standard Marathi, as formerly observed, the 
w and * are combined into *, and so we have and ct. 

In the Apabhramsa, you will remember, the masouline termi¬ 
nation » is transferred by analogy to neuter nouns, and Hema- 
oandra tells us that neuter nouns having a v at the end do not 
drop their nasal termination. Thus, we have mt and from 
which by combination wo have the Gujarati and . Here 
the nasal sound gives a sort of fixity to the vowel, and hence it 
does not pass into sit as in the case of masculine nouns, but 
absorbs the preceding W. The * and * thus formed are 
acoented like the 3TT of the masculine nouns in the Marathi and 
others, sinoethey oontain the accented penultimate. 
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Similarly, final unaccented sr is not dropped after sr or air, bnt 
is slurred over and the least possible time is allowed to it, in 
‘ consequence of which it sounds like the consonant tt, and thus 
forms a sort of diphthong with the preceding st or sir. 

f Table 38 A: Pr. final f changed to 5] 

M. STf or qu; a hedge, Pr. ft, Skr. ff?t. 

M. or ft remembrance, Pr. erf, Skr. 

M. (Mai. and Chit.) ff or ff, H. ff, S. ff. Pr. «Tf, Skr. ftf. 

M. %inwf or f name of a caste, Pr. i-TOlff, Skr. 

H. ffifrf sister’s husband, Pr. ustftff, Skr. ffiWtfftr. 

Sometimes the final vowel ? absorbs the preceding ft; as in 

. * : . . ‘ ' . f •••• ’ ■ • • 

[ Table 38 B »Pr. final f merged in preceding wr j 

O. tfJpft for ffftf. 

M. Wr. 

M. farft for Pr. fSJff, Skr. foTTlt. 

You will have seen that the Sanskrit nouns, composed of three 
or more syllables, given in Table 36, with at for their penultimate 
vowel and f> or any other similar syllable ending in sr for the 
final, have dropped one syllable and become nouns ending in 
3HT in Marathi, Hindi, Panjabi, and Bengali, and in Oriya also in 
some oases, and in aft in Gujarati, Sindhi, and in the dialects of 
the Marathi and Hindi spoken of above. Such of them as .are 
neuter have acquired the ending ^ or art in Marathi and in in 
Gujarati 

But these are not the only nouns with a final anr and ait and 
<t, ait and in these languages. There are a good many more, 
both substantives and adjectives, which have these endings. In 
the BrajabhSsa also a great many adjectives, nominal and verbal, 
end in ait or ait. The Sanskrit wordsfrom which they are derived 
are not composed of three syllables, with ft or another syllable like 
it preceded by an ar, as the final. Thus the substantives H. M. 
ttTCJt ‘a disciple’, Sft ‘a parcel’, (fftft ‘a decoction’, and the adjectives 
H. sfhsJT, M. ftofff ‘blue’ H. fotf, M. ffcrarr ’yellow’, and past parti¬ 
ciples, H. *TUT ‘gone’, 5ft ‘dead*, M. *tOT, fcat, &«., and the corres¬ 
ponding Gujarati, %5t, fit, fJrrt, sfost, <fa5t, • *mt *nd 5ft, are 
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derived from the Sanskrit 5?-, 3>W, StHST:, &c. 

Similarly such neuter nouns as M. iff# (dial. %3T), G. %5|, M. 

(dial- ), G. nT%, are derived from the Skr. and 

How then did they get their 3TT and err and art, «T and 3T ? 

A great many nouns in our languages end in 3T, which has 
now become silent; and these, as I have explained, are derived 
from the Sanskrit nouns ending in 3T, the nominative termination 
ait being, because it was unaccented, at first reduced to W and 
afterwards dropped in most of them, but preserved in Sindhi. By 
that same law of accentuation which brought about the elision of 
this art, we have seen, that nouns ending in or such other 
syllable preceded by ar come to have 3TT-# and cr-atf-gr for their 
final. By an obvious inference, therefore, those other substantives 
and adjectives also must have gotSPor in the Prakrits and 
the Apabhramsa in the forms of arr or si and g or 7, though in 
Sanskrit they do not possess them. 

The suffix 5f>, though actually found in certain words only in 
Sanskrit, must have been largely used in the spoken language of 
ancient times, since Panini and his expositors allow of its being 
appended to all nouns and even verbs and participles, to indicate 
littleness,' contempt, 8 tenderness, x the state of being unknown,* 
resemblance or copy,* and a species 1 2 3 4 5 6 founded on some of these 
particularities. Words formed by the addition of such a suffix 
in such senses cannot, of course, be much used in literary works. 
They are adapted for colloquial purposes, such as our Marathi 
TT«rr for Rama and nfsn for Govinda are. 

Accordingly, in the Prakrits and Apabhramsa, which were 
derived from the spoken languages, we find the praotice of 
adding the suffix to be very common. Thus in the fourth act of 
the VikramorvasI we have raRjar for formed from the ana¬ 
logy of but properly for 

1 PSpini, V. 3. 85, 86 ; V. 4. 4. 

2 FSgini, V. 3. 74, 75. 

3 PSQini, V. 3. 76, 77. 

4 Pacini, V. 3. 73. 

5 PSuini, V. 3.96, 97. 

§ PSQini, V. 3. 75, 87,97- 
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for spraraa*; for amnrarsrt for snsnur ; qf5ftsj*3fr for qft- 


ST«J<$:; $Miq for «PT?R%; f^njsraq - for ; OTfmsit for 

; q^-Romr for q^TRtW; sfrnwr for ffcnsr:; nsvgpat for TO'f i 
and many others. So also in Hemacandra’s quotations from 
Apabhramsa works, we have ufesrj for for 

faftWR*;: ; 3"fr^I%5HXT for S-CTspri^iTT; for SE3T:; Stfjgt 

for ; 53T3- for *£&$■ &c. 

Now the question is, why is it that certain nouns only which 
have 3TT and or art, <f and ^ in our vernaculars had 3? appended 
to them in the Prakrits and not others ? The suffix was used only 
where some additional sense was intended to be expressed. 
Hence there were some words to which it was not appended at 
all, and of those to which it was two forms existed, of whioh the 
one augmented had unaugmented sense. And in our modern 
dialects a good many words have these two forms, and of these 
that with 3TT conveys an additional sense, such as is attributed to 9? 
by the Sanskrit grammarians. 

Thus Tfa in Marathi expresses a ‘ tooth ’ but q’fcTT a oopy of 
the animal tooth, that is, * the tooth ’ of such an instrument as a 
saw; itof signifies ‘ union ’ * agreement, ’ but’traT expresses a oertain 
union, viz,, a concourse of people in a fair or on some festive 
oocasion; signifies ‘ the elbow, ’ but WRI any corner, resembl¬ 
ing that made by the elbow; means ‘ a string, ’ generally, but 
^tTT a particular string, that is,‘thread* used for sewing; <TPT 
denotes generally ‘ a strip, ’ and thence the pieoe of wood used for 
sitting on, but TRET a slab of stone used for pounding spices; qrfar 
signifies ‘a noose, ’ generally, but qrrar a snare for birds or beasts, 
and also ‘ a oatch, ’ for fastening anything. In the Hindi, Panjabi 
and Gujarati ^R=r or afar means a bamboo, as does in Sindhi; 
but in Marathi q+HT means ‘ a bambu used as a rafter ’ and thence 
a rafter generally, &c. In Marathi^ and Hindi *mr signifies 
‘ foetus ’ or ‘ womb, ’ but UTUT the internal spadix or fruit-receptacle 
of the plantain-tree or the core or heart of anything. The Panjabi 
*T«r and *RUT also mean * the womb ’ and the heart or core of 
anything respectively. 

Thus then was appended to a word in the Prakrits to denote 
some additional sense; and both the augmented sod unaugmented 
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forms of it were in use; and these in some cases have descended 
to the vernaculars. But in the course of time, in consequence of 
the frequent use of the augmented forms, the things expressed by 
the unaugmented words came to be thought of with the addi- 
tional property, to denote which the tF was in the first instance 
affixed. Hence the forms without cr went out of use, gradually 
those with it lost the additional sense. It was not possible to 
preserve this sense except by a comparison with the signification 
of the unaugmented forms. But as these disappeared, the compa¬ 
rison was impossible. And in some cases the additional sense 
was bo slight, that in the course of time it gradually dropped 
away, though the two forms of the word did exist. Thus we 
have in Marathi 'fj or ^‘fragments,’ or ‘circum¬ 
ference, ’ m or * the shoulder, ’ or trar ‘ a pair /Wor 
g*T ‘ chaff, ’ and others; but there is no preceptible difference in 
.the sense of the two forms, though in the last three cases usage 
has restricted one of them to one state of things and the other to 
another. So also one of our dialects has the augmented form, 
and another the original, the sense being the same. Thus : 

{Table 39: Augmented and unaugmented for ms of the same words j 

B. mr, H. P. crsrt large or great. 

M. %5F, H. P. B. a play. 

H. B. STf*. O. ST3TO right hand. 

M. ms, M. ( dial.) mzt, G. fN, H. P. tfn or *i*r, B. #WT, O. 
ftw a pillar. 

B. 3TW, H. anw or m**, P. 3fer, M. aitcrr, G. the mango tree. 

P. trstf, H. B. wrar, M. WTOT a fish. 

B. VT5J, H. P. M. W55T good. 

It thus appears that originally the suffix was not necessarily 
applied to any nouns, but optionally to such as admitted of the 
additional signification. This additional signification has been 
preserved in some cases, but lost in others. 

THE ORIGINAL AND DERIVATIVE ACCENTS IN TH* 

Vernaculars. 

You will now have seen, that the Sanskrit and Prakrit final 
vowels having, for the most part, been dropped by the influence 
of the accent, the final *r, stf, t, f, t, and ** tiftt we 
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now got were originally penultimates or have arisen from a com¬ 
bination of the penultimate and final. The aocent which origi¬ 
nally fell on the penultimate falls now in consequence of this 
change On these new finals. Thus, these two accents, that on the 
penultimate when a word ends in the silent 3T, and that on the 
new final, are now to be met with in the vernaculars. The first 
may be called the original accent, and the second derivative. 

The Marathi is of all our dialects the most sensitive to them, 
and shortens all the other vowels of the word in order to throw 
the whole force of utterance on the accented syllable. The 
Sanskrit * mourning,’ JJJTH ‘ new, ’ ‘brass,’ and the Sanskrit 
and Prakrit (from or sffrmsiTT) are pronounced as 

3W. finJST, r3r4ni, &c., with the penultimate at long and the first 
vowel short. In this way, in a word composed of three syllables, 
with the final at silent, the first syllable must be short in Marathi. 
When a word is composed of more than three syllables, the at of 
the antepenultimate is elided, as in aw’uet, pronounced 

as 3TsH*<H STKUUqui, &c. 

Similarly, when a word end6 in the accented an and the other 
vowels, the preceding vowels are shortened a6 in the following:*— 

[ Table 40: Accent shortening preceding vowels ]. 

&3T, SkT. Pr. uftgair, and the others in Table 6. 

Also 5TT and *pTT which without the an are and qw 
( See p. 422 ), IW 3 T, and 6uch others occurring in Table 35. 

fihft a step in the scale of descent, a generation, Skr. 'flflasT. 
gambling by means of dice, Skr.UH$:( by a ohange of gender ). 
T-&-&T blue, Skr. 

f<No5T-af-5?r yellow, Skr. 

When, together with the accented final, a word is oompoaed 
of three or more syllables, or, more generally, when the accented 
syllable is preceded by two others or more, the ar of that which 
immediately precedes is silent or elided, as in the case of 
above, and any other vowel in its place is shortened and sometime# 
dropped. The other vowels are also pronounced short. Thue •— 
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{ Table 41= Elision of 3T through Accent. ] 

sffra? imper. Snd inf. to learn, pronounced as 

per. sing, the origi- 

nal form of the root. 

.<pnfir inf. ‘toask' ••• 

Tgyr. pres. part. ‘ he is 

angry ’. 

... r$l<*WT past part. 

‘ touched ’ 

tfra has similarly f^r'to sew’ inf., ‘ he bcwb, * /§T*3T 
* B0Wn. ’ 

5PC * do, ’ pres. part, unaugmented augmented or 
pronounced as 

So also siiprtP: is 3mt3T, and ssrfnrp:, UTOtt the penultimate ? 
being dropped. 

When the final is unaooented, it is the penultimate that is 
emphasized, but when it is accented, the penultimate is slurred 
oveT. Thus the accentuation of the penultimate leads to the 
elision of the final vowel, and the accentuation of the final bringB 
about an elision or shortening of the penultimate. 

Accent in Hindi 

In Hindi also the accent leads to the elision of the 3T of the 
previous syllable when more than one precede the accented 
syllable. Thus 3NSTT ‘a cosmetic’ is pronounced as 
as inf. ‘to rub the body with a cosmetic,’ as 

$ygT as The Braj present participle «Fnr is pronounced as 

since one syllable only precedes the accented penultimate; 
but the Hindi tRHT is 9^jTT as two syllables precede the accented 
NT. The aocent leads to the shortening of the preceding vowels 
in some cases. Thus nfalTS 'cowherd,' and VMItf ‘the lower 
region^’ are sometimes pronounced and written as andMHIff; 

so does a n fa w become snfPT. In such words as 'S'M ‘ produce, ’ 
grynyr ‘respiration,' and 3*sw‘a cosmetic,’ from the Pr. 4<-W, 
and s«rfur, Skr. BT'TU, and 3S&T, it prevents the length¬ 

ening of the initial 3, as by the general rule it should be long, since 
one member of the following double consonant is dropped. The 
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derived accent also shortens the preceding vowels in such 
instances as the following =— 

[ Table 42 : Accent in Hindi shortening preceding vowels ]. 

H. southern, Pr. Skr. 

H. %T a lamp, Pr. Skr. ^iw:. 

H. gambling, Pr. <5?^, Skr. CflAJ: (by a change of gender). 

H. eww foremost, the first part of which is arm, from Pr. «W*r, 
Skr 3BT. 

H. amr one's own. 3TTT fromPr. 3T«r, Skr. 3TTf*T. 

f$3T together,. «T^. 

H.'f^n walked, fiiTT drunk, fwor-sewn, gw touched, past parti¬ 
ciples of #rr, vfcrr, g?r, &c. 

In the same way it prevents the lengthening of a preceding 
vowel in suoh cases as ‘ to be produced,’ 33WT ‘to rise, ’ 

3331*to fly, 'the last two being derived from the Prakrit SfWTW 
and 3J3W. 


EXCEPTIONS TO THE ABOVE. 

But in a great many cases the accent does not affect the 
preceding close vowels. The Sanskrit words &c., the 

Ihrst syllable of Which is shortened in Marathi, retain it long in 
the Hindi. The words 3T3T, 3V3RT, ; 3RTW, and others 
have their initial vowel optionally lengthened, and in a few 
oases, such as and 3^, it is lengthened without any appar¬ 
ent reason. Similarly, the Hindi forms of and the other 

words in Table 6 retain the long vowel. It has also and 

Qjffr as in Table 35, and sftsJT‘blue’, vtet ‘yellow’, €fc?rr, ‘loamt’, 
‘wet’, jfrar ‘sweet’,‘asked’,«£WT ‘dead’, ‘to learn',1®^ 

‘to ask’, ftrrr’ &o., while in all these cases the Marathi has short 
<f and 7. Perhaps this weakening of the acoent as regards pre¬ 
vious i and 3T iB due to the development of another acoent in 
Hindi on the initial syllable. To such an accent as this might 
"be Attributed the almost universal change of 3PT and 3TV toft and 
aft that we have already noticed. The 31 df the initial syllable, 
being accented, draws to itself the U or t of the following and 
M (R. 0. Bheatarkafe Works, Vol. IV. 1 
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deprives it of its 3T, in which cases the if or t becomes ? or S, and 
then the two form and sfh 


The accent in Gujarati 

The Gujarati follows the Hindi completely, sometimes short¬ 
ening the preceding vowels as in $.41, JpU, and %Mhit ‘delicate’, 
‘tender’, and dropping it as in UUTT ‘father-in-law’, ( Skr. 
and amr# ‘finger’ ( Skr. ), sometimes preventing their 

" S3 

being lengthened, as in YVW, &c., and very often preserving 
them long, as in ‘full’, &c. 

The accent in Panjabi 

The Panjabi also keeps the short vowel in such cases as 
‘utterance’, 3*TR5T ‘light’, though a member of a double is dropped 
and preserves the long in such cases as ?TUT or 3 [Nt, ^JT, 1U, 

‘a cake’, &c. It has even fewer instances of shortening than 
the Hindi. 

The Accent in Sindhi 

The Sindhi has ijJ3TT ‘gambling’, ‘a lamp,’ ftdW &c., but 
has such words as‘mourning’, 'PI'Tf ‘a worm’, ‘a roll of 
betel leaves, (Skr. ), ‘drunk’, &c. In a great many 

words such as g# ‘dried’, guff ‘heard’, |£Hl ‘touched’, ‘milked’, 
the vowel of the preceding syllable is short; but that is due not 
to the accent on the last syllable but to the peculiarity of the 
Sindhi not to lengthen the preceding vowels even when a 
member of a double is dropped. 

The Accent in Bengali and Oriya 

The Bengali is more like the Marathi in this respect than the 
Hindi. Thus we have f*rar, H. NHR ‘in the interior’, ?pPT dry, H. 

f5rsrr or fwr ‘wet’, H. tfrm or tfurr; r^YT ‘a worm’, H. 
gm ‘shoes’, H. YJrTT; f$raT ‘a nail’, H. qftsR; 3<T3r»r, ‘to be produced’, 
&c. It thus shortens ST and S’ in the unaccented syllables like 
the Marathi. 

The Oriya follows the Bengali, having IPT, Skr. ‘a knot 
of hair’, ^rTT‘shoes’, ‘wet’, fatR ‘in the interior’, &c. All 

these languages, however, treat the unaccented 3T in words of 
three or more syllables as the Marathi and Hindi do. 
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The Accent on Vernacular Terminations 

In Marathi the termination of the oblique form of cases and that 
of the plural of neuter nouns in qr are also accented. The reason 
why they bear the accent will be considered hereafter. The accent 
on the causal termination, in consequence of which the preceding 
vowels are shortened in the Hindi and the Gujarati, has already 
been mentioned. This also seems to be the same accent that we 
have been considering. Thus in G. ‘make him sew', or 

‘make him wash', the err being penultimate bears the 
accent and the final 3T is dropped. Similarly in by the 

general rule, the final vowel being accented the penultimate 3T is 
silent. It is because it is so, and the 5 Tf forms the conjunct qj f 
that the 3TT looks as if emphasized just as the first 3T of sparer and 
is. In the Marathi and other dialects also, there is this 
accent in the case of the causal, and the preceding i and & are 
shortened; as In ‘make him sleep’, f^rar# ‘to make one sleep*, 
from the original %?r ‘sleep’, inqpfR‘cause him to do', or 

‘to cause one to do’, &c. In the standard Hindi the ar is 
dropped, but still the way of pronunciation remains the same as 
it was when it existed. In f^TRT ‘to show,’ for instance, the 
jerr is pronounced as it would have been if the word had been 
f^rraRT. And the forms with sr exist in the Braj. 

Accent in Vernacular Compounds 

Compounds in the vernaculars, most of which belong to the 
Tatpurusa, Karmadharaya, or Dvandva class have an accent on 
the penultimate or final of the last word, as in the ‘a place 

where water is provided for passengers’, in which the first word qpft 
becomes ‘a forest of mango-trees', in which the srr of SUIT 

is shortened, ‘a stable’, in which we have 5 ^ for 

Trjq’nr ‘harem*, the of which is a shortened form of TPft, and in 
the G. ‘half dead and the M. ‘half a maund*. In 

the Marathi arrayfe, gE To ft r ifr fc, the 3TT of the first syllable 

is short though not changed to 3T; and in ‘an arrow and 

bow’, the first word is ^with the f shortened. 

An unaccented initial vowel is dropped ip the following 
instances 
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[ Table 43 : unaccented initial" vowels dropped in vernaculars ] 

8kr. g wfe gr sit, Pr. s ag tr , M. H. B. O. felt G. totr, & fwtfc 

Sk». graffiti sat, Pr. H. P. sfcm G- ^STvS.vftar. 

Skr. 9TWl5?rr inside, H. iftwr, B. M. ( dial;) 

Sbr: xfTUf, a water-wheel, Pi*. aitg*??, 5 ^^- 

3kr to soak, M. TW5W, H. G. ?*MS, B; 

Skr. in one place, Pr. <T5P^, H. P. W^T, or W$r. 

Skr. gvfk above, Pr; a»fk.ML 

Ske. w s g g s-' left, Pr. ss^arr, H. 3j£T ‘what is left after eating’. 

Skr; WWW a preceptor, M. 'TTWT, P. Ifto. 

Skr. Pr. SfSafr a bridegroom, H. P. fRJT. 

Of the two instances of this change in the Prakrits WT * 
‘pumpkin’ exists in Hindi, and r<ror in the form of twin Bf. and 1 ?: 
and of sw in H. Medial ^ is dropped in Marathi, Bengali*, and' 
Orfya in the word Spar, and others enumerated before. It is drop¬ 
ped in the G. rr^ft for H. to# ( see p. 391'). This elision does not 
appear to be due to accent since according to our theory it must 
flail on the $ in some at least of the oases. The change is due to 
the process of softening, since what takes place here is the simple 
dropping away of the close element of the diphthong. 

The Avoiding oe the Hiatus in the Vebnaoulars. 

We will now briefly: notice the manner, in. which the hiatus 
caused by two vowels coming together in consequence of the 
elision of uninitial consonants in the Prakrits is avoided. We hove 
sewn that «r and f and ar and * are combined into % andi «T to 
some of the dialects, and into w and ait in others;* Final! 
unaccented 3t and 3tf sere dropped when preceded by ? car t aw. to 
the- words given in Table No f 35, and unaccented T preceded tor 
3t fe dropped; in some' of the vernaculars, as in Table No. 36, and 
combined into ait or. 3 in others. 2 Final f is preserved ar changwd 
taw after at to some cases, and combined with it to form $ to 
others.* 

Final accented SIT and 3" or 3T are preserved and a hiatus 
is tolerated; as in H. Pi 3£W or 3j?rr for 5TO, and 1 S. F. fir, WIT, 
asdthe- M. Wfar forfo?5, m?prr, srrep*, &c. 


1 Pp. 400-406. 


2 See P. 418. 


3 P4JW 
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Sometimes S[ or T is inserted in such oases after S' and 3T, as 
in H. f^UT for i&T ‘a lamp’, and M. gut, H. sjur for gfPP. 

The syllable 3PT, formed in the Prakrits by interposing a 
% between ar and 3T, is changed to ^ in modern Hindi as 
in the words in Table No. 16 and to Cf in the Gujarati and 
the Sindhi. This latter was the older process; and 
hence even in the Prakrits we have for Skr. and HTf, 
Tttirn, for awt^r, 3dlf33T f a , &0. And in Hindi also 

we have <T in «(T ‘a plum ’ from spir for Skr. uarr, which must 
have existed in the Prakrits, though the form given by the 
Grammarians is UtT for UUT. 

Though the Marathi does not, like the Hindi or Gujarati, now 
change 3PT to or q», still as'formerly observed, when in a state 
of formation,, it did form <T out of it, as in the instances there 
given, and in the neuter singular termination g 1 . The termination 

occurring at the end of the names of Gujarati and Marathi 
towns such as UlftT, UFUJTffT, &c., is derived from 

Pr. JPIT for Skr. gg* ‘town. ’ The syllables 3WT, arising from 3T and 
3TT, are also sometimes changed to g as in H. sfift or spJtt, M. 
Pr..sft?vrtrR, Skr. TOR. After 3TT, the ir is sometimes changed to <t 
and in the Hindi and Gujarati as in the instances in Tables No. 
18 and 20, and also in the Marathi in the instance $to§t from Pr. 
vS T ztf & zg t, Skr. ; but often WT and apu remain unchanged 

as m -— 

[Table 44 : ^inserted to avoid Hiatus] 

H. G. 3>PTT timid, Pr. UgUT, Skr. RHHT. 

H. G. M. UTO a wound or blow, Pr. UT3T or WV, Skr. UT?T. 

H. arm wind, Pr. URT, or UPT, Skr; UTcT. 

M. gw the foot, Pr. 813* or RPT, Skr. TTT. 

M. H. G. a king, Pr. TT3RT or TPTT, Skr. TT3TT. 

H. ggT gone, G. gut, Pr. garait, or mm, Skr. g?PP:. 

G. f$l graft the cold season, S. f%UKf, Pr. UT )ar^t, Skr. 


\ P. 4Q3, 
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Sometimes the^ interposed v, is so light that it is dropped 
and the vowels ar and an, or arr and ar, and in rare oases, at and at, 
combine and form an as in :— 

t Table 45 A '• The interposed tt, dropped ] 

B. <TT, and-B. G. nr for <mr and nw in the above. 

M. an of anOT, Pr. anarar, Skr, annn. 

M. a potter, Pr. jpnanr, Skr. % :wr ^ Tr, and generally, the 
termination grnr as in igmfer ‘a goldsmith’ and others, also M. 
aimr for akrenv. 

M. amr a Boa constrictor, Pr. araran, Skr. aramr. 

G. nTf a promise, Pr. namar, Skr. srnnasn. 

H, M. srtTrT a bridal procession, Skr. nwrar. 

In some cases is inserted instead of v s to prevent the hiatus, 
as in:— 

[ Table 45 B : inserted to avoid Hiatus ] 

M. rm for nar 'a king’. 

H. <rm for <nar ‘the foot’. 

M. mn in nra# for grrar in grmT; "$rtTT for Pr. ananar, Skr. 

; 'PTsr in 9»Wc«r for Pr. sprat from Skr. spre?; and a few others. 

In the principal Prakrit also we find Minjjar for Skr. 

‘yellow’, from which we have the Marathi 1W&, and niT has been 
mentioned above. 

A medial at is dropped after ?, tf or s short or long, as in :— 

[ Table 45 C: Medial ar dropped after f, <T or a - ] 

M. for Pr. f%3tT ‘husband’s brother’. 

G. <fl^, H. "flcJT ‘yellow ’ for Pr. ftaraaj, Skr. 'ffaraftju;. 

M. %5S ‘ stale, ’ H. ifhsr ‘ damp, ’ ‘ cool, ’ Pr. tfansra*. Skr. sftcrarspu:. 

M. ^or ‘ a throe, ’ Pr.%atotr, Skr. %^TT; M. 3J5Z; or 1 twins, ’ 
Pr. ^a^ or garsjaT, Skr. gmpp or 5*wsp»r. Sometimes with the 
previous ?, it forms <C; that is, a vowel, partaking of the character 
pf both, is substituted for them ; as in .— 
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[ Table 45 D r medial 3T changed to ^ ] 

S. ‘a fetter,’ Pr. Skr. MUs:. 

H. P. or ‘ near, ’ Pr. Rf3T%\ Skr. 

M. * the tuft of hair on the head,’ Pr. rajrrugerr, 
Skr. the ST being softened to sr. 

H.%ht ‘a fan,’ Pr. firewsr, Skr, sgSRtp, 

^ has the form 'fr% also, in which case 3T is simply dropped 
and the vowel rendered long as in the M, ^rr. 

The long 3TT is preserved and changes the preceding f to fv 
or *T as in the H. or FTTT ‘ jackal ’ for Pr. f%3TT3', Skr. WTft; 
mrf * marriage, ’ for Pr. f^arrs, Skr. &c. 

Consonantal Changes in the Vernaculars. 

We will now proceed to the consideration of consonantal 
changes; and first of those due to the process of softening. The 
semivowel ^ is often softened to ?. In the Prakrits, ^T3TH ‘ a fan ’ 
becomes ftamr which is preserved in the H. %HT and tfUPT is 
changed to sffar. This word does not occur in the vernaculars, but 
the Hindi and Marathi have got fspsrar and r%?rof ‘ to congeal * 
from the verb ffilPJft, in which irr is softened to From or 

rather such a word as sd'W, we have by a similar softening M. 
Barn, H. f^5RT, G. mvpift, s. fifsiyr. More modern instances are:-"** 

[ Table 46 = Pra. ^ changed to Verna, ? ] 

H. P, H3T5F, P. Ho 6»|, Pr. HRTUT, M. Ro5? a pencil, probe, 
Skr. 

B. fu? a dart, Skr. the 'V, being changed to f, is transferred 
to the*preceding syllable. 

H. P. a bridal procession, Skr. tf'iwiyr. 

H. sni shadow, P. ijrfnT, Skr. 3HH. 

H. P. QfftfT passed, Skr. artfra. 

H. P. fifaT pain, Skr. stnir; fsfafnr business, performance, Skr 

H. P. 5PT%3TTO welfare, Skr. learning, Skr. ftsr. 

P. 'TffNr faith, belief, Skr. sumr. 
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H. 'TmU' visible, Skr. STHi^r. 

The Panjabi always dissolves a Sanskrit V contained in a 
conjunct into f + 3T, or sometimes into % simply, While the Hindi 
often resorts to the latter change. The other languages do not 
seem to possess many instances of thiB prooess. The change of 
3W or to <?, formerly noticed, is also due to this softening 
process. 

In the Prakrits, v is dissolved into 3 in f!?ff for Skr,vvw,$VWfor 
I for ft, pnr for m, &c. In Hindi we havegvr in the sense 
of ‘ a slight resemblance,’ a remote sound of the property possessed 
by another. But another derivative from the word exists in the 
form of or jjyT in that language, and of tSrT or in Marathi. 
From 5V H. has ■Ht 1 to sleep, ’ P. tff, G. 5V, and B. and O. S’ or Sf- 
§ occurs in the forms ofvrT or % when the word stands alone or 
is compounded, as in H. fWT, B. M. &c„ for Pr. 

Skr. tssot 4 two-fold,’ and gvr by a further dissolution becomes the 
P. i-^r ‘ to go, ’ H. P. G. fRrT 4 instantly, pr. part., M. 3$ 

* at present 

More modern instances are:— 

[ Table 47: changed to 3' or aft ] 

H. P. VTPT to serve food, Skr. VWVV. 

H. P. M. tirtff a neighbour, srf^ft. 

H. einiST a towel, 3^fW. 

H. Vrfif son’s wife, Pr Skr. 5PV5# 

H. P. sFftr, Pr- flnrtWRWrfihr. 

The V and v to which «T and ¥f are softened are similarly 
changed to 3" or 'St. 

H. P. sisters's husband, Pr. vft-VTVf, Skr, 

H. P. FT3t name Of a month, Pr. FSVsr, Sk, WFTV. 

H. P. G. *vr-[JTr-<JTT-j] to lose, Pr. *jrv, Skr. $T*t. 

H. P. B. U to touch, Pr. i%V. or Skr. fgV. 

H. SHftVT unexpected, Pr. aw&R'i-lvT ], Skr. 

H. vtaT, P. G. VTrf^, invitation, A. P. or ftvv-fa], 

Skr. f5rrr?V-[ : 3. H. has =tVcTT also. 

H. gwfi the full-moon day, Ap. stfrorari, Skr. sfSmr, 
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JJ. 5 bHj@T (pf mgt ) face to fape, Ap. Skr. ’tig®. 

M. ftfa to entrust, Ap. fEnfar, Skr. ^TPT. 

It will be seen that the sft or 3* to which gr is softened often 
prevails over the preceding and following vowels, as in the words 
<rft*r and qr t ng f r. 

The change of to 3ft, formerly noticed, I consider as due 
to the elision of the final sr of consequent upon an accent on 
the first syllable, though afterwards there is a softening of the 
K to But in the above instances the change of ^ to 3ft or T is 
due to a weak pronunciation or softening alone. The diphthong 
aft requires, as I have several times observed, a passage from one 
vocal position immediately to another which involves energetic 
utterance. The Pali, Prakrit, Gujarati, and Sindhi substitute for it, 
viz. sit, is due to assimilation. The Hindi eft and the corres¬ 
ponding Gujarati 3ft, therefore, are not due to a weakening of the 
C, but the 3ft in the above instances is, since it is not a substi¬ 
tute for 3ft and consequently does not arise from an assimilation 
of the two sounds, involved in that diphthong. 

The following are still more modern instances .— 

{ Table 48 : ^ changed to 3* ]. 

H. P. God, Skr. 

M. H. P. or spr a musical note, Skr. 

H. P. nature, Skr. wm. 

P. sprnft master, Skr. 

In this manner the Panjabis always pronounce the ^ of 
Sanskrit words and to a smaller extent, the Hindi people. The 
Marathi has not many instances of this softening of 

In the Prakrits there are according to the grammarians but 
three instances of the change of ^ to the sonant *1,. Of these 
for Skr. ^5^ occurs in the vernaculars. 1 With these 
exceptions the initial ^ remains unchanged and the medial is 
dropped. But the vernaculars, adopting pure Sanskrit words 
again and again in the course of their history, have changed them 
as we have seen or changed the Prakrit words that came down 

1 See Table 22^ 

55 [ £. G. Bhandarkar’a Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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to them in virtue of the general or special laws which 
regulate the development of human speech. Thus, though they 
did not receive more words with a softened a* from the Prakrits, 
they have now come to possess a good many. Thus 1 — 

[ Table 49 1 Medial softened to »t J 
M. *prar, P. *m*T, thtot, or H. *ms or ^r*rar, G. all 
or whole, Skr. mFeT or titM*" 1 . 

M. smart, H. P. G. m$t, S. smr, b. O. sm, Skr. spp or .***•, 
a crane. 

M. H. P. G. or sm<r, S. visible, manifest, Skr. sr^7. 

H. P. G. B. 5pm, S. apis a crow, Skr. <FnF : . H. has 5FHTT or efotr 
from Pr. 9»t3T with the suffix 5F : , i. e., ait, M. 6»i6', of «t>i«io6l, also. 

H. S. or people, the world, Skr. The others 

have 

' , \i 

H. P. wn, S. ^rra greens, culinary herbs, Skr. ^THF:. The others 

have 

H. P. tr*m, G. *r*w or srmr, S. B. wr an auspicious 
omen, Skr JjTf*, M. ^T^r. S. has also from the Pr. *mufr. 

H. P. ^fNr, S. #5, grief, Skr. The others have 

H. P. fimr crooked, Pr. sqpr, Skr. araiap. The others have VTP 

or srN». 

P. *mrfa passage of the sun into a sign, Skr. tmnf^Sr. The 
others have W&’fa. 

P. #«ffcr contraction, bashfulness, Skr. H. or 

fr^sr, M. 

*5; is softened to the sonant sr, as' in the following:— 

[ Table 50; ^ softened to st. ]. 

H. ^sfr a needle, Skr. ; also * a tailor ’ from Skr. 

H, G. *S$f-or HT-[ f n‘ and f] to be suggested, Skr. , 

H. ^jfr a key, Skr. pw. 

P. S. *T3T five, Skr. , T3m; P, JT3TT a small bedstead, Skr. 
Thei 9 . 8 t 6 .not many instances of this process. 1. 

The Prakrits change an uninitial i to*? when preceded by a 
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vowol; and the vernaoularshave preserved the words so changed. 
For instance 

[ Table 51: Medial 3. softened to f ]. 

Skr. a jar, M. H. WIT, G. S. H. P. ^T. 

Skr. XS to happen, to occur, to forge, to fashion, M. S. G. 
[iH**], H.P.^C*fT]. 

Skr. afear a measure of time, M. G. S. O. B. a€t, H. P. W. 

Skr. ate#: a horse, M. O. B. at!T, G. S. atlt, H. P. 4T?T. 

Skr. 5TJ a bank, M. XX, 0. rTST, S. iff in an altered sense. 

Skr. $ara' a door, M. 4iar4, H. f%an\ G. ^4. 

Skr. bitter, M. , G. *45, H. &• 

Skr. atft waist, M. a^T, G. 

Skr. a bracelet, M. H. 0. am, G. 

8 kr. ^ or erre^to cry, M. TX in TX% or 3TR^t, G. S. OT-[ I'® l 
Skr. 3?TTf^r a garment, M. G. RT^T, H. P. W, S. B. O. 

$rr€ir. 

Skr. ars - : the Banyan tree, M. G. air, H. P. a?, S. af- 
Skr. at? in ateUTW to snap, chi' in M. G. 4145, H. P.flt^aT, 
S. 

Skr. in to break, aitl - in M. ^I4»f. 

Skr, or SfSa? a crown, H. P. *Nr, B. O. m%. 

Skr. fjsara kind of tree, M. $'4'l. 

Skr. <T di<rf a kind of cucumber, M. ai»aar, H. t Ra5T, G. a^asr. 

Skr. a fi&a ;: a worm, M. I%3T, G. H. '£141. 

The instances in which the cerebral resulting from an 
original g; has been softened in the Prakrits to f have been 
preserved by the vernaculars. The following are some of these ; — 

[ Table 52 : X. (from original X ) softened to X 1 
for Pr. art, Skr. gift, in such words as H. G. aftrerr a neigh¬ 
bour, M. a€f#, Skr. afsMt. 

M. a'4-H Ta, Skr. echo. 

M. gift, Skr. smtaara cold, oatarrh. 

M. f a^JTar-reflection. 

!44lc£T proof, 
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G. q&ms, Skr. vfimvr a penthouse. 


G. Tl^T, Skr. UTfnJTtT echo or resonance. 

STST or ST3T and as in Table 29; M. gf forward, so forth, 
Pr. Skr. srwfh. 

w oi M. «reur, G. tit, S. <r^nr to fall, Pr. ti, Skr. <ra. 

M, *£ a corpse, from Pr. nr^t, Skr. ijrppn-. 

TOPfJTT to dig out, to root out, from the Skr. 3?*jrRr, 


Of the change of ^ to t there are some instances in the 
SaurasenI, and corresponding to these, we have a few in the 
Panjabi, Sindhi and Gujarati, thus*'— 


[ Table 53 : fjf softened to Sf ] 

P. 3#3^r ‘living’, Saur. pres. part, Skr. sftOTT. 

of the present participle of roots, as masc. ‘ doing *, 
masc. ‘saying’ &c. A modern instance is for the 

Sanskrit •WfiMlnt. 


The Sindhi preserves the SaurasenI present participial afBx 
or sometimes changed to ^ throughout, as in ‘moving’, 
‘doing’, g«<! ‘being’, &c. The same change is observable 
in other words also as in for Sariskrit $rtf3?r. 


The Gujarati has the few instances of the SaurasenI past 
passive participle in % as in 13T§ ‘eaten’, <fr?£ ‘drunk V^Tt ‘done’, 
&c. Marathi has OT for Skr. gs* ‘belly ’, and Gujarati fr. 

The labial surd vis, when uninitial, softened in the Prakrits 
to a;. The ? is preserved by the Marathi unchanged, but the 
Hindi softens it in some cases still further to i as already shown 
(p. 433 ), and drops it in a great maliy more cases, according to 
a very general rule to be hereafter noticed, while the Gujarati 
changes it sometimes to % The Sindhi and Bengali follow the 
Hindi to a large extent in this latter respect. Thus .— 

[ Table 54: g softened to f or 7 or n; ] 

Skr. srrft a well, Pr. smfr, M. mg, G. Hot in OTfr, S. ot, 
P. OT in OTTT. 

Skr. a well, Pr. OTt, G. f^T, H. farr, S. ftft for $#, 
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Sfer. UKT? a door, Pr. $srr3r, M. , H. f^Kra, G. tots. 

Skr. UK to reach, attain, Pr. UK, M. UK (in ukot ), G. 
li. ur-[m£ S. <rn?-[ ® 3, B. ursrH m ]. 

Skr. flWt to send, Pr. ugK, M. UTTU-f ifr ], old H. <TCK-[ m ], H. 
U3T-[ m ], S. U^-[ <5 ]. 

Skr. to touch, Pr. fm or 3pr, M. r$K-[3, H. P. B. fr-[ m&c.3, 
O. ? orgf, S. f3T-[ <5 3 or f(f-[ oj ]. 

Skr. aK to heat, Pr. mar, M. G. H. mw-[ Sr- 5 -m 3, S. mi [ <5 3- 

Skr. mftn a barber, Pr. mfro or M. G. mat, H. S, 

mi 

Skr. a cowherd, Pr. UKTCT-fiN, M. UK 35 T, M. G. m&l, 

G. mrnferat, H. mar#, ktst ( = drams), ktot, S. to. 

Skr. TOOT: a tortoise, Pr. TOOTt, H. ur^arr, S. TOTk, M. TOK. 

Skr. OT?m a fellow-wife, Pr. TKrfr, M. OTcT, H. TOT. 

Skr. MTST'K name of the sixth month, Pr. ufro, M. wtkut, H. 
mst, S.srirt. 

The lingual surd aspirate 7, is, it will be remembered, changed 
in the Prakrits to and the vernaculars, especially the Hindi, 
have preserved the instances and even added to them, as Will be 
seen from the following :— 

[ Table 55: a: ohanged to a 3 

Skr. US to read, Pr. <K, M. H. P. S. m? in InH. and P., 

however, the pronunciation of Z is somewhat different from what 
it is in M., and in S. it sounds like the conjunct ^f. 

Skr. msar a stool, Pr. mro, H. UTST. 

Skr. UTI^TO a series (of generations), Pr. dnfaTT.H. fret, M. Rtf 
G. ‘mfr. 

Skr. TO or W^ET a small temple, Pr. TO, H. P. mft, old M. IK. 

Skr. p r . m«T, H. M. G. 

Similarly we have H. gOTT ‘ to roll ’ from Skr. 3 $. In the word 
^Kf, the ?T does not represent but 5 , to which that Skr. conjunot 
must by the general rules be reduced in the Prakrits. One pf 
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the two $ is dropped, and the preceding vowel lengthened, 
according to a general rule in the vernaculars to he hereafter 
'noticed. The remaining Z is softened to There are other 
instances of the same change in our dialects. Thus :— 

[ Table 56 •• ? changed to % ]. 

of M. S. ts of H. %rar, of B. ‘to surround ’ 
from Skr. ^ through Pr. %S. The Gujarati, however, has 

-STS of M. G. sraf, H. qra*r; ^ of S ^nr, ‘to draw 

out* ’ from Pr. <Pg, Skr. w&- 

of H. to mourn, from Pr. $£, Skr. ’Z- Even here the 
Gujarati has W?st- 

H. 5PTC, M. G. S. white leprosy, from Skr. jf’sr through 
Pr. ^3*. 

The $ arising from the Sanskrit is also similarly changed 
•to sr. M. raSP, H. gfar, &c., from the Skr. %fra as in Table 29. 

M. to boil, 5PT5T decoction, curry, sps? a cauldron, 

1 G. &c., H. q>rar, <pmr, ^sr, &c., all from the Skr. root WHi. 

We have noticed the change of 5 to T and and of l to j^r, in 
the Prakrits. Not only have the vernaculars preserved the words 
so changed, but have carried on the process to such an extent that 
?jr and ^ have become mutually interchangeable in some of them, 
especially the Hindi. 

* f Table 57 •• ^ changed to ^ ] 

Skr. ram a tank, Pr. ram, M. G. ram, M. ra, H. ram, S.;B. ramr. 

Skr. pomegranate Pr. TTf^U. M. ^rfoE«r, G. 3[loSJT, H, B. 
ss i f& g; H. afrfam. 

Skr. ra molasses, Pr. ra, 

Skr. of vmufar to torment, to twist, Pr. 'ffe, M. fvamr, G.qfasi, 
H. ffirab &c. 

The numerals with their 3T changed in the Prakrits to f through 
an intermediate f have come down to the vernaculars 
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[ Table 58: gr of Skr. Numerals changed to T ] 



j’jt 


Skr. Pr. H. 

P. S. 

M. 

G. 

0. 

b. : 

iiehiasn - urn - or riirt 

f ShETT 

stott 

TOR 

t pnT) 


ITORT 

l 




5T^T «riTf 

3riTT 3ri*t 

srrrr 

3R 

STR 

5TTT 

yifi3(5i ?Rir 

fPt hrt 

hn 




■^^i! ^(<55 

^fhri qftef 

'srter 




queHf tfef 

qr^rr ^-<&t toti 

TOT 

TOT 

qrir 



tfter 

mot 

tor? 

qte 

tots tos 

rirriTT W%£ 

trarr 

tot 

TOT 

rihr 

3T§R? 3TOTT? 3TJTTt 

3T7TT 

3T^(T 

3T3T 



The other Prakrit words and ?E55Kr in which the ^ of the 
Sanskrit and tpcpsr is changed to S? are preserved in Marathi 
in the forms of ilfslbtr and qr^sr. Similarly and strnr with 

the ^ so changed appear in the vernaculars as shown before.’ 

The following are later instances :— : 

[ Table 59 :and ^ changed to sr ] 

B. G. iflsii, Skr. ah? - lap. 

B. gsf, Skr. lock of hair. , , ... 

H. riRT for Pr. «r?3T, Skr. a corpse. 

H. qr^rt, Pr. 'riturar, Skr. srtSresm. 

H. or WMT, Skr. mocking. 

G. aiari, from Skr. 3TC to resist. 

G. qraf from Skr. Tff to tide over. 

H. aWWl from Skr. fitter to amuse one’s self. 

S. fearer, hr, or fetters, from Skr. 

> H. P. hh, Pr. Skr. hear. 

Though the change of $ to ^ does riot involve softening, but, 
must be considered to be due to a predilection for the sound, it 
would be convenient to notice it here. There is only one instance 
of this change given by Hemacandra as existing in the MaharastrJ, 


1 See P. 406 and Table 22. 
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but there are a great many in the vernaculars, so .that this appears 
to be a peculiarly modern process. The Hindi and the Sindhi 
have, however, of all the vernaculars, the largest number of 
examples, the rest presenting but a few stray ones. Sometimes 
both the forms with ST and r are in use, especially in the Hindi. 

[ Table 60 = gr changed to * in Vernaculars ] 

Skr. Pr. ‘UP, M. large, great. 

H. G. M. G. HHR, S. Skr. a plough, or anchor, 

H. or Skr. a morsel; ^ or Skr. dust; 

Skr. a jackal; WfTtwi, Pr. ^ Skr. sgrtr to praise; 

Skr. f^gr a spoilt ohild; #p#, Skr. Siprr a chain; erw, 
Skr. ( caus. of ) to burn ; *rhRt (Braj) for Hfc vm , Skr. 

dark. 

s. Skr. darks iw, Skr. rfargr: a certain tree ; 

TfaR®, Skr. STJ^gr to light or burn; «TT%qj, Skr. JPT5J to melt; 
?*, Skr. 55f: a plough, &c. 

G. SRrrfh Skr. 3TfIT%cpT a high mansion; M. or Hfaft, 

Skr. the silk-cotton tree. 

[ Interchangeableness op % x and sr ] 

Notable instances of the interchangeableness of and 5T, are 
afforded by the causal forms of verbal roots in some of the verna¬ 
culars. In Hindi, the causal of roots ending in a vowel is 
formed by inserting gr between it and the termination 3TT which 
is the remnant of the old Prakrit SUIT preserved in the Braj and 
other dialects ; as ffi«9Mlf caus. of «fr' to drink, ’ of * to eat, ’ 

l$5rrcr of k ‘ to give, ’ ggjprr of ^ ‘ to wash &c. In Gujarati we 
have for ^ as ‘ to cause to eat, * ‘ to cause to give, * 

to cause to bathe,' ‘ wash ’ &c. Sometimes instead of 
% is optionally used as in ‘ to cause to eat, ’ 

to threaten, &c. But in Sindhi ^always represents the Hindi 
*5 and the Gujarati as in f^sTPrqj ‘to cause to give, ’ geTRqj 1 to 
cause to wash, ’ %^Trnj ‘ to cause to sit. ’ 

What the origin is of the f of these forms, which is more pri¬ 
mitive than the and L to which it was afterwards changed, will 
be considered in the next lecture. 
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Another peculiarly vernacular process, of which Hemacandra 
gives only one instance, is the transformation of 5[ into «?, in 
whioh 3[ is deprived of its nasal element and the complete contact 
of the vocal organs avoided. Thus ; — 

[ Table 61: Skr. ^ initial changed to f^in vernaculars] 

Skr. fa»w a certain tree, Pr. or M. 

M. 39# to bow, Skr. »IWT; 3Tdfr butter, Skr. ; H. g ffWT to 

return, Skr. Pr. faq?; G. blue, Skr. *fr3; P. a cocoa- 
nut, Skr. sTT ? T %g r, H. 

But there are more instances of the opposite process in the 
Prakrits; and these have come down to the vernaculars. 

[Table 62 : Skr. initial 3.changed to 5 in vernaculars] 

M. G. » plough or anchor, P. or 31P3. 

M. fasoff, S. fatTf, Pr. fagT3 or «TgT3, Skr. 33RT forehead 
The H. qjr salt, Skr. 39«r, is a later instance. 

The sibilant w, whether original or derived from the Sanskrit 
or v, is in a few cases changed to ^ in the Prakrits. For favw 
‘a day’ we have faff or faai?, for inw ‘a stone’ 9fT»r, and for 
‘ten’ These words, so changed, have come down to the 
vernaculars, and are found in one or other of them. The various 
forms of the numerals having the word ^ at the end have been 
given above. Of the other words G. has fa? ‘a day’ and favigt 
with the suffix Iff, P. fa? and fas<«?r, and S. f^ 1 and faffat; and S. 
q?$y ‘a stone’. The Sindhi and the Panjabi have given a wider 
range to this process, as will be seen from the following *— 

[ Table 63 s si;or I changed to t in Yernaoulan ] 

S. If or f?t chaff, Skr. pr, M. prr. 

S. faf lotus-stalk, Skr. faff, M. fa#. 

8. #fa a buffalo, Skr. fffarl, M. *£#. 

S. to sit, Skr. sgfosr, M. G.#wt 
8. tftrig trust, Skr. fa^iti. 

P. tfl?, S. ’ft? twenty, Skr. fa^T-[ fa ], M. faff. 

P, fas' or fas, S. faf or faij poison, Skr. far, M. faw. 

P. ^TgVT, S.*rpT, Skr. 990*, M. ffTffff father-in-law. 

M [ R. Qw Bhaadarkar’s Wocka, VoL IV. ] 
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P. I%T thirst, Skr. <PT. 

P. trnrr or TTfCr, S. w or t?T#r a snare, noose, Skr. TTST, M. ttNr. 


Gujaratis, especially of the uneducated classes, pretty freely 


pronounce^as?;, as in for friTHf ‘to understand’, 3T? for 

sr^r ‘a year’, for gig: ‘true’, &c., but the forms with ^ are 
also in use. The other dialects do not seem to have many 
instances of this change. The termination ft of verbs of the 
future tense is in several dialects of the Hindi changed to IT as in 
G. 5BT*r ‘he will do’. 

The change of ft to ^ seems to be an almost entirely later 
process of which there are scarcely any instances in the Prakrits. 
It is seen in full operation in the Apabhramsa. 


[ Table 64 : Skr. W changed to v] 


Skr. srtJT name, M. vrrsr, H. •rrarf', old H. frt£, also «rm, P. fri^r, S. 
srr# also *((*£ and Hfwi. 

Skr. TW a tying rope, M. P. H. ^T«r in 

. Skr. arm a village, M. H. *mr, H. arm also; S. fit?, *TT3. 

Skr. smut to turn round, M. tfnruT, P. wutt, S. wui?j;; from the 
same root, M. vfaar, H. w, S. 

Skr. fmsr, M. H. ^rsrr-^tT-^nTT. 

Skr. atuww to bow down, M. artufaur. 

Skr. atrarwr to rinse the mouth, M. stf^rsTot, H. ai^RT, also 3P3RT. 

Skr. ftsrm rest, M. ftsrKT, S. 

Skr. dark-complexioned, M. srfaaST, H. VTTsrRT—TT, P. frNmr 
and mm, a .. 

Skr. stWRfiK son-in-law, M. sriwt, but H. smrf, P. 3RT? or smt?. 

Skr. rising, M. ;?*nrur, but P. gwwur r. 

Skr. 3ttJT5tep a kind of myrobalans, M. P. stkoST, H. P. 3TWOT, 
P. 3TW3T also, S. stfsvt. 

Skr. WltTR a chief, M. H. md<T. 

Skr. =srTWT n. a sort of fly-brush, M. =#r6r» H. P. s ^v, S. 

Skr. a lotus, H. P. M. Ejmsy, S. sMrg. 

Skr. mm cau8. spending, wasting, H. nvpu, P. iRRuTr, S. »fcmrar, 
but M. 
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Skr. TJatr fifth, M. vNrgr, H. vfcqgi, P. v^vt, &c., and other 
ordinals. 

Skr. delicate, tender, M. *£taari. 

Skr. eating, M. mmT, H. SHR, P. 5T3orr. 

Skr. q^fT mud, H. gJIgl, G. q^r. 

From the fact that the Marathi, Hindi, Sindhi, and Panjabi 
contain many instances of this change it is to be gathered that 
though it does not appear in the Prakrits proper, it must have begun 
very early, before the vernaculars received their distinctive forms 

and were isolated from each other. Of all the dialects the Marathi 
"alone has preserved the g of this # in most cases, the Hindi and 
the others having dropped it or softened it to 3 in good many 
instances; while the G ujarati changes it back again to m Thus, 
such of the above words as exist in Gujarati have the following 
forms : — 

[ Table 65 : # (Skr. g; ) changed to ** in Gujarati ] 
srm name. Rwft a fly-brush 

UUT a village. VTJT3T a lotus. 

UTJ?j to turn round, giddiness, a bee. 


corresponding to M. 

wasting, 
tn m rest. 

■HTfloBt a dark-complexioned. 
3TOT? son-in-law. 


vfvrat, mimr, &o., fifth, 
seventh, &o. 

^*T55t delicate, tender, 
eating. 

3JTO3T myrobalans. 


The reason why I consider this as a change of g back to ^ and 
not a preservation of the original Sanskrit and Prakrit n;, is that 
the Gujarati changes g; to n in other cases where there is no 
question as to the g( or %) being the original sound. Thus •— 

t Table 66 • g^ or «r N changed to g in Gujarati ] 

G. qnmg- a door, H. f%gTg-, M. gRT^ - , Pr. gRir, Skr. gRR. 

G. ifhEW blackwood, M. i%ggr, Pr. nigg, Skr. 15‘lSIV. 

G. qmi to attain, M. vigor, Pr. VTg, Skr. srtv. 

G. VW in gteum running, Skr. gig,. 
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Where in Marathi we have sr or the Gujarati has in some 
cases g, as in G. gift' a blow, ’ M. ggft, G. JUT ‘ a place of resi¬ 
dence M. JR, derived in some way from Skr. TUTV. 

There are traces of this change in some of the other dialects too 

[ Table 66 A. : for 5, ] 

S. P. WTO, B. tfffTTff, corresponding to M. [SMlS, H. 

Pr. fihrotfrr, Skr. ‘ solicitation ’; B. Pr. Skr. TiTOV 
* a tortoise '; H. 'OTTO, Skr. vfrer 1 a fisherman old M. TOT, G. TOT, 
Skr. TOrtf ‘ news B. gar, H. is [ TO ], Skr. ntef ‘ to wipe away ’. 

This phenomenon of the change of at,to *r the vernaculars, and 
especially the Gujarati, have inherited from the Prakrits. Of the 
words so changed the Gujarati has preserved TOWi ‘ a dream,’ 
the Prakrit form being or grror, and some of the others, 

‘ kind of tree This last is tot in Sanskrit; but probably there 
was an intermediate form sfar. 

The vernaculars have thrown away the aspiration of hard and 
soft aspirate mutes in a good many cases. Thus •— 

[ Table 67 : Disaspiration in the Vernaculars J 
M. learn, 

M. beggary, 

M. to dry, 

M. ger hunger, 

M. TOT hand, 

M. elephant, 

G. ^fcrf afraid, 

G, arrof greatness, 

G. arrogf to spoil, 

B. glW a book, 

B. TO to learn, 

B. aro to grow, 

B. TO to surround, Pr TO, 

B. TOT stone, Pr. tout, 

B. fro back, Pr. fv? or to, 

B. TO[ wish, Pr. tot, 


Pr. fTOSFTO, 

Pr. ffcrorr, 

Pr. W& or 5WTf, 

Pr. UTOT, 

Pr. TOT, 

Pr. TO^T, 

Pr. TO*! or tfbif, M. vtmsjr. 
Pr. Tf, 

Pr. l%TO, 

Pr. vt^rarr, 

Pr. TO, 

Pr5 f- 


H.*for. 

H. afar, S. sfinr. 
H. g^rro, S. 

H. S. ItT. 

H. TOT. 

H. TOrfr. 


H. TOtf. 

M. f%TOol. 

H. M. <rNt. 

H. M„ &c. TO.^ 

M. TOT-fot], H. TOT-TO-Off]. 
M.^-[or],H.^-[TO],&c. 
M. TO, H. TOTT or TO. 
H. 417, M. TO. 

S. P. TOT. 
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B. m ( in swarc) to ^y, Pr. iw or sir, H. q^rr. 

B. ^ (in $Tf%*TT) to take out, Pr. ^5, H. M. &c. 

B. a pond, Pr. SWlMr. 

And in such forms as <rcn?§r ‘ worn ’ from Pr. ; TT3Tt' for 

bathing ’ from Pr. ffT, or srtf and ‘to the right hand,’ Pr. 
the aspirate ^ is dropped, so that the Bengali has, in a large 
number of instances, thus weakened the pronunciation of aspi¬ 
rated sounds. In the instances given from Marathi, it will be 
seen that the letters other than those which are softened are 
aspirates ; hence the weakening consists simply in dropping the 
heavy breath in one of two aspirated sounds, as in the case of 
the Sindhi and fw. The aspirates are preserved when occur¬ 
ring singly, which is not the case in Bengali. Hence Bengali 
utterance is the weakest, and the Hindi and Panjabi the strongest. 

The Marathi reduces a Sanskrit or Prakrit W invariably to W, 
and in this respect differs from all its cognate dialects. Thus :- - 




[ Table 68 : Skr. or Prk. reduced to ^ in Marathi ] 

Skr. sugarcane, Pr. M. 3W. The H. has fa or 3W. 

Skr. W*tr fish, Pr. ws®, H. itrer, M. WTOT. 

Skr. a calf, Pr. srssr, H. sra, M. WHST in 
Skr. igf^T a knife, Pr. s#arr, H. ^fr, M. sfr. 

Skr. ot^kt a fly, Pr.sn^srr, H.frrat, M. nrr^fr. 

Skr. to ask, Pr. H. 5OTT, M. 5^. 

Skr. a tortoise, Pr. ersgg, H. srfjprr, M. gprcrar. 

Skr. sgrll a side of the abdomen, Pr. M. fr*T. The H. has 


Skr. §rara field, Pr. M. But H. has for. 

Skr. to touch, Pr. ^r, H. $t-[ht], M. rfta-for]. 

Skr. sott shade, Pr. ®rw, H. grhr, M. *rfa-I#3. 

Skr. ’Fs^a bunch, Pr. ifraj, H. *jrs3T, M. *Nr. 

Skr. lap, Pr. wfsulf, M. 3OTT. 

Skr. a she-goat, Pr. TO or H. %rfr, M. ttafr. 
Skr. $fnrr worn'out, wasted, Pr. ^T«r, M. $ffar-[tfr]. 

Skr. a festival, Pr, f®r, M. tro, 
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Aooording to a general rule in Marathi, ^ is changed to 3T 
when followed by the palatal rowel f or q\ This change oftfto 
in this dialect is to be accounted for by the fact that the vocal 
organs of the Marathas have a predilection for the dento-palatals, 
■sr, it, 3T, 5T, to which the Sanskrit palatals are in almost all cases 
reduced by them, except when they are followed by r?, or V,. 
The Sanskrit sr therefore becoming the dento-palatal passes 
into *r which differs from it only in the contact of the vocal 
organs being somewhat less incomplete. The only instances in 
the Prakrits in whioh the change appears to be the same as that 
we have been considering are for and 3Tfpft for 

I have already given instances of the many words with their 
uninitial consonants dropped which the vernaculars have inhe¬ 
rited from the Prakrits, and shown what further changes they 
have undergone. This process of elision has not been continued 
by any of the vernaculars unless we consider the disappearance 
of uninitial gc.(whioh is very general in Hindi, Sindhi, and Bengali) 
to be an instance of the process. 

[ Table 69 : Uninitial g; dropped in Hindi, Bengali, &c. ] 

B. H. %rr, S. i%3Tt lamp, Pr. #r3ft, Skr. ufrw:, M. %r. 

H. smT, S. Jr# new, Pr. M. SRT. 

H. 3ft, S. sfra life, Pr. sftaft, Skr. sffa:, M. sfr*. 

H. S. , B. a barber, Pr. JTntaT or JfTrfar, Skr. snffa, M. 

H. 3si3TT, S. a tortoise, Pr. Skr. WZ&FZ-, M. 

H. u-piT], S. fpr-C qj ], B. #( gftrr s.) to touoh, Pr. or tgw, 
Skr. gq\ M. 

H. qT-tHtJ, S. <rr?-[qE], Pr. <m, Skr. m, M. 

H. S. pfr for spft, B. prr a well, Pr. §*#, Skr. pT3? : , 

G. 

H. i3rrg=*it3Tn7, B. dftrrar a cowherd, Pr. wrasr, Skr. 

M. nfaasr. 

H. snf = ftarrf, S. r%rj marriage, Skr. fen{. 

H. H3T-[!Tr], s. <ra-[<5], B. qraTf-[5JT] to send, Pr. 'TgTV, Skr. srWTV, 
M. <TWar. 

H. fTT-[5rr], S. snr?-[«r] to heat, Pr. mv, Skr. M. 
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H. §3RT, B. door, Pr. prK orfSffT*, Skr. §rrc. 

B. ff two, Pr. ^T, Skr. if. 

B. to nine, Skr. ?nr, M. ?pj, H. sft. 

B. 5iwr moss, Skr. trw, H. %anrar. 

The % of the Causal Terminations in the Vernaculars. 

This elision of ? appears also in the Hindi causal forms such 
as fill'll, ^sfWRT, 3T??RT, in which the 3TT only of the Prakrit or Ma* 
rathi termination strar or sur is retained. The whole termination 
appears in the Braj and other dialects and in old books, sometimes 
in the form of aft. 

The Sindhi causal termination is 3JT? as in * to cause to 
do, ’ arvrreri| ‘ to cause to increase. ’ The w here as well as in soine 
of the Sindhi words given above represents the tr which accord¬ 
ing to the Prakrit rule, takes the place of the dropped a', and is, 
as shown before, changed to er in the other vernaculars. The 
Sindhi I is a shortened form of this T. The termination 3TTf 
appears sometimes in its more original form of auai as in 
‘ to cause to take. ’ 

The Bengali too forms its causal by adding 3 U? as in 
is causing to be held but the f here*seems to be an euphonic 
addition, which even in their primitive form the verbs take, as in 
vRrlti ‘ is holding ', so that the W. is here dropped and the vowel 
31 combined with the preceding as in the Hindi. In the speech 
of the Maratha lower classes of Southern Konkan gr is very often 
elided, and the causal termination of the Savantvadi dialect is 
3UI, as in tFUT ‘ cause to do, ' which corresponds to the Sindhi 
5>TTW-[^]. 

[ Table 69 A ; g’ of u dropped in the Vernaculars ] 

There are instances also in which the 3" resulting from is 
elided :— 

H. ‘ a boy, ’ ‘ a prince,' Pr. Skr. ; sfm ‘ left-hand- 
side, Pr. STOT3T, Skr. SURE; ^3 tt ‘ smoke, ’ Pr. war, Skr. W; 3WRT 
‘ to rinse the mouth, ’ Pr. Skr. ; l%RT or 3 thi ‘ to mock, ’ 
Skr. ; gf * ground, ’ Skr. *3$. 




There are traces of this change in other dialects too, as in the 
Oriya for ‘ left, ’ Gujarati = *f, S. «?, Skr. and 
the Marathi g? and the termination i of the locative, which is 
to be traced to the Pr. for, Skr. for*. In all these instances we 
may regard * as directly elided, and not the * resulting from it. 
Hemaoandra notices a few instances of the process in the Prakrits. 

The vernaculars possess a large number of those Prakrit words, 
in which the mute element of hard and soft aspirates was dropped 
leaving only the ?. Thus:— 

[ Table 70: Vernacular 5,for Skr. n ] 

Skr. H*r face, Pr. Sf, H. SS, S. Sf, G. foft; M. fo?*, P. 

( with the suffix * ) in front, H. ; H. rfffr, G. M. V*rf* 

(with the suffix *) from Skr. tftjer face to face. 

Skr. 5TW nail, Pr. *?, H. *?, S. *£, P. *f. 

Skr. a chaplet, Pr. %?*3Tt, H. fofTT or %?*T. S. forgft, 

P.folTT. 

Skr. a female companion, Pr. ru»T, G. tnfr, H. S. P. vl|> 5 T, 
M. B. O. . 

Skr. for? to write, Pr. fo?, M. fof-tot]. 

Skr. f$U*trg a lock of hair or Pr. M. 5i^T. 

Skr. agreeable, Pr. £?3C*, H. fofT. 

Skr. arfo* hunt, Pr. ant? - (?), H. 3?%T. 

[ Table 71 = Verna. *for Skr.* J 

Skr. fc* rain, Pr. irf, G. H. Jr?, S. iif. 

Skr. =gr*to praise, Pr. trar?, H. *r*T?-(sn). 

Skr. a guest, Pr. si§um, M. tTfciT, H. ?TfpTT. 

To these must be added the several compounds of the word W, 
some of whioh at least are modern, as— 

H. It?* house of a woman’s family of birth, Pr. *!?** or *r??*, 
Skr. trrfov?. 

H. G. 'flu* a woman's father’s house, Pr. or ft??*, 
Skr. 

M. *TT%T, G. a woman’s mother’s house, Pr. *Tr?Ut or 
Skr. m^t?. 
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, G. Kfhm, M. jfalT, H. *?mT a cellar, Skr. . 

G. M. H. ^PT, fafTT an idol-chamber, Skr.. 

[ Table 72: Vernacular f for Skr. «r ] 

Skr. flTO a lord, Pr. Htf, old M. & H. *TTf, 

Skr. fog* a pair, Pr. flrpr, M. nr§vr. 

Skr. ««r to ohurn, Pr. Wf, H. Rf-far]. 

Skr. *T«ufa*PT a churning vessel, Pr. HfrnRTr, H. fnffat. 

Skr. qfifa? a traveller, Pr. qffcar, M. G, q$. 

Skr. flattened rice, Pr. $pt (?), M. S.qg. 

Skr. broad, Pr. gprw-[ Ap. T ], G. qrf^. 

Skr. to tell, Pr. G. S. P. B. 0. qrf-[ RT-^-qt, &c. ]. 

Skr. orqjsnfatpT a story, Pr. spem or H. qpsfr, 

M. G. 4>ei«fT, S. f%p#, B. 

[ Table 73 •* Vernacular f for Skr. * ] 

Skr. sforP deaf, Pr. srf§T%, H. M. 0. srft*r, G. %pt. 

Skr. curds, Pr. H. M. G. P. 0. <?$, S. fff. 

Skr. Rg honey, Pr. Rf, 0. B. Rg, M. RTf. 

Skr. RTS honest, good, Pr. Rig, H. RTg-RTg, M. Rtsr. 

Skr. PS a young lady, daughter-in-law, H. G. S. pr , O. #rg ortfl. 
Skr. T^UT dressing, Pr. qftp, H. qfp-far], G. ip-fj], S. 

P. qitr-farr] by the consonants interchanging places. 

[ Table 74 • Vernacular g for Skr. R ] 

Skr. sr*rr or rrtr light, dawn, Pr. qp, qpR, qpg, H. qf or qtg, 
G. qtf, M. qpg. The S. fafig must be a later form. From the same 
root with the prepositions fa and $ we have H. fap?r morning, 
S. BfR light, &c. 

Skr. qpr to become, to adorn, Pr. m , H. Rtg-[RT], S. ^-[aj] 

Skr. RtRmr prosperity, good fortune, Pr.RipR.H. RPR origin. 

Similarly, H. trfS^IW ' recognize ’ is from Skr. RfnfnRRT, the 
oonsonants interchanging places ; G. qfrat or P5%T * dear ’ from 
Skr. PS* •, ' easy ’ from 55 R; %per-[f ] to‘ distribute or ’ divide * 

from fann, &o. 

67 [ R. G. Rhand*rkar , « Work*, Vol. IV .) 
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The existence of many such words as M. H. P. S'TO * injury, * 
H. P. nr** * a good man, ’ M. G. H, P. ITT ‘ honey H. G. TO 
• to write, ’ M. G. H. TO * nail, ’ S. 1 ^ 1 % ‘ in the morning ’ shows 
that the popular speech of Northern India has now for a longtime 
ceased to have recourse to this process of dropping the mute 
element of the aspirates of the Sanskrit words, adopted from time 
to time from the parent language, Still, however, a few later 
instances, such as S. ‘ dawn, ’ H. G. TO ‘ middle ’ from TO 
and HW, and some of the compounds of noticed above show 
that it has not been entirely absent. 

The elision of simple mutes and of the mute element of aspi¬ 
rates is a natural phenomenon which one always meets with in 
the oourse of lingual development; but its operation is generally 
slow and it is only in consequence of its systematic occurrence 
in the Prakrits that I have attributed it to an ethnological cause 
and have supposed that the Prakrit speakers belonged to another 
race than those who spoke Sanskrit and, being unused to Sanskrit 
sounds, caught only the initial consonants from their Sanskrit 
teachers and dropped the rest or the mute portion of the rest. 
When, however, in the course of time they became used to those 
sounds and the Sanskrit and Prakrit speaking races became 
united into one community, they ceased to be so dropped, except 
through the slow and gradual operation of the usual phonetic 
laws; and hence it is that in modern times we find Sanskrit 
words, not shorn of their elements in the manner in which they 
were in ancient times, as indicated above. 

This elision, though it involves economy and is a natural pro¬ 
cess, constitutes a peculiarity of the Prakrits in so far as it is due 
to peculiar historical incidents. We will now notice the pecu¬ 
liarities which do not involve economy and must be attributed 
to vocal predilections. Of the words in which a Sanskrit dental 
is changed to a cerebral in the Prakrits the vernaculars have 
preserved the following : 

[ Table 75= Skr. Dentals changed to Cerebrals in Vernaculars ] 

Skr. myrobalan, Pr. VWl'STT, M. %prr, &c. as in table 8. 

Skr. to fall, Pr. W, M. G. H. 

Skr. to bite, Pr. TO, M. H. P. G. TO-[ft-TO»rr-tl. From this 
li E. G. TOT, 0. 3 TTOT a mosquito, Skr. 3RT. 
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Skr. to stick, Pr. wm (past part.), M. G. 

Skr. ^ to decay, Pr. tnr, M. H. G. ^-Interr-t]. 

Skr. a swing, Pr. Star, H. teteT masc. From this are de¬ 
rived M. f^ot, H. G. tergt to swing, M. a nap, G.<£lo6T 

nodding, M. G. H. P. 0. ^fr a litter or Sedan chair. 

Skr. WW a stick, Pr. H. ite or 5t®T, P. tlT, G. M, (dial.) 
^T¥t, H. G. litet. M. has and 3 tel . 

Skr. to burn, Pr. **, H. TO*IT to be spiteful, malicious, 
H. P. STS malice. 

Skr. rigltfta, Pr. M. *W35, &o., as in Table 29. 

Skr. hypocrisy, deceptive appearance, Pr. fW, M. te*f. 

Skr. siSS longing, Pr. M. stfrar. 

There are many later instances of this change • 

[ Table 76 •• The same as No. 75 ; Later Instances ] 

M. S. ?m-[DT-<s], H. stsst, B. HTtesT, 0. atefar to stretch, Skr. m. 

M. f§oPT, G. f£tet a mark on the forehead, Skr. fS5T^. 

H. M. G. faster, S. far%ter a small mark on the forehead, 
a spangle, Skr. by consonants interchanging places. 

M. G. zm, H. at# a kind of cymbal, from Skr. aTe? measured 
or beaten time. M. ara5T, G. 2 Tc§ the roof of the mouth, Skr. Sl$j. 

H. P. WteT55T*3T#, S. 3Tfr-^Rt, G. 5Tter, B. O. M. 
a branch or bough, Skr. 

M. 5P3eT &o. as in p. 440. 

The Sindhi has the largest number of instances, and the Hind! 
and the Panjabi come next. The Marathi and Gujarati have the 
smallest number. 

[ Table 77 « the same as No. 76 ] 

8, tit satisfied, Skr. %£-[*'•]. 

S. 8tef crooked, H. P. §3T, M. fteT, M. [ dial. Skr. 

a^3t, A. $ handless, M. teter, Skr. with the suffix * 

Pr. mtr (?). 

S.«i% l 5 the south, H. «d$H,Skr. <lf^vr. 
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S. 3§ a tooth, H. M. Sffcr, Skr. 

S. tfUT pity, M. H. Skr. ^ut. 

S. to show, H. F*RT, Skr. 

S. Ff ten, H. ^T, M. ^T, Skr. 3RT, 

S. fTF or FTff a grinder, H. FfF, M. ^TF, Skr. 

S. 1%^T a lamp, H. f^rr, M. rfUT, Skr. #r-fo»«]. 

S. T%3U$ to give, H. M. ^ot, Skr. ??R. 

S. H. P. FR impudent, M. tfte, Skr. 

S. Q^'d see, H. f^RTT, M. to appear, Skr. £F*T. 

S. RTT seen, H. P. €tF, G. f^jt, Skr. jar. 

0. FTS'ioi, B. FTfH to the right hand, H. 

Thus then the Pali and Prakrit tendency to pronounce dentals 
as cerebrals is seen in a mu oh more exaggerated form in the 
Sindhi and next to it in the Hindi and the Panjabi, while the other 
modern dialects seem to have kept it quite within the bounds in 
which we find it in the ancient dialects, though they have changed 
more words in that way than they. 

In the following instances the cerebral mute in the place of 
the dental is to be considered as due to the influence of an adjoining^. 

[ Table 78 : Dentals adjoining ^changed to cerebral mute ] 

^ for Pr. Vlt, Skr. ufo. in the words given in Table 52, and 
<pr, and *rir in the same. 

M. G. H. S. P. 5T-[0T-tRT-<5RT], B. O. Pr. ST, Skr. ^ fear. 

H. arm or FTsr, 0. sm or FWt, S. sg, Skr. ?pJ a kind of grass, 
but P; 

H. «fr or tn#, &o., as in Table 4. 

H. g|T, «R!T, M. S. ert, &o., as in Table 4. 

H. %trs, Skr. a pilot. 

H. 5R2R, M. 3Fut, G. FFtjj, S. Fwauj a cosmetic, Skr. Fgifcf . 

H. STrrt or frniRr, M. JW, 0. 5Tfw, Skr. frsp to watch, to look 
out for. G. B. S. have fT for ?. 

H. M. tranrat, S. G. a narrative, Skr. 
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Even here the Sindhi has more instances than the others : ~~ 
f Table 79 : the same change in Sindhi ] 
a son, Skr. ga, M. 5jT. 
thirst, Skr. JJTT, P. ftljr. 

far sleep, Skr. (%T, H. sfifa. 

3THT copper, Skr. rTRT, H. ait, &o. 

TJninitial a is changed to orjn the Prakrits invariably, but 
when it is the beginning of a word it undergoes that change 
optionally. In the vernaculars the initial 3 remains unchanged, 
but when medial it becomes mostly or, in the Marathi, Gujarati, 
Sindhi, and Panjabi. 

t Table 80 •• Initial a unchanged in the Vernaculars ] 

M. sira &o., as in Table 64. P. taa as in Table 24. 

H. S. arf, &o., as in Table 69. M. afar, H. tft, S. fife sleep, 


M.aar, S. aur, S. a#, 
as in Table 69. 

H. P. t* as in p. 429. 

H. as, &c., as in Table 70. 
P. as in Table 16. 

H. as in Table 17. 


Skr. ftar. 

P. t&rr, H. taw, G. alnt an 

invitation, Skr. faaw. 

M. atrar, P. aerra,S. ftjja.H.aaa. 
or aaaf, B. aaa or aaw. Skr. 
aar?f husband’s sister, &c. 


[Table 81 •• Medial a changed to erj 
M. rmn^r, G. mota, S. rrmf, P. aroa, Skr. i a man. 

M. ifaet, S. ftnw, p. %reiT, Skr. 5&a or 5^aa? appearing; and 
all other infinitives in qj-ojr. 

M. wa, G. wa, S. wat, p. 5rotr, Skr. aa-[*e:] a person. 

M. G. tPSrofr, S. f%rreft, Skr. ararrftw a story. 

M. G. S. P. aroft, Skr. ar#T water. 

M. G. S. P. ana [ ef-f-ts-efr], Skr. war to know. 

M. G. t£na, P. afar, Skr. a?: ga: who ? 

M. after, G. ta, S. trff, P. ter, Skr. uftpft sister, 

M. softer, G. aaer, s, arsa, P. <$aer*a, Skr. $fta hard. 

P. S. G. 3rer-[orr-5I-tJ, Skr. aa (causal) to give birth to, 
to produoe. 
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G. S. 55 ®, P. 55JT, M. ^roT (in ^Stor), Skr, 5R&r gait. 

P. M. G. STTTor, S. <TH»r, Pr, 3Rnur, Skr. 3RITR one’s self. 

M. G. S. P. ?nnr-[ot-i-<JI-'irT], Skr. fRto stretch or pull. 

M. srtfr?, &c., as above. 

There are a few instances in which we have the original H in 
the body of a word, as in M. G. P. *R, S. *T 3 , Skr. *R : ‘mind , G. 
ST 3 ‘promise’, for Skr. a’ga, and G. %a as above. But the general 
rule seems to be that these four dialects have a medial a in the 
plaoe of the double of the Prakrits, resulting from a Sanskrit 
conjunct of which a is a member. Thus •' 

[ Table 82 •• Prk. or changed to a in the vernaculars ] 

Skr. 3 TTUU, Pr. Tour, M. G. »R wilderness. 

Skr. Pr. Epnn, M. G. 9 >R, P. 5F5T, S. ^ ear. 

Skr. qolr, P. goer, M. G. TR, P. 'RTC. S. 73 a leaf. 

Skr. sfbtf (), Pr. 5 FT, M. G. S. fiat old. 

Skr. r%7, Pr. firoronr, M. G.’ftaa,-(of-|) to solicit. 

Skr. !%it, M. G. S. faarft, P. TTRfT solicitation. 

Skr. m Pr. actirr, G. aia, P. aa mark, sign. 

Skr. ^ v a t rrat, Pr. atronraT, P. a^a a bridal procession ; also, 
s. SJ 3 T, Skr. RR, Pr. 3T3oT. 

Skr. airtrfia, Pr. aconaia, g. aratf, P. ^ a, M. ara^, S. auar, 
the Brahmanic sacred thread. 

Skr. wr, Pr. aour, M. G. ara-[nt-i], S. aaqj, P. a^mr to think, 
to regard, to obey. 

But even here in Marathi, the purely Deshastha Brahmans 
living in the eastern part of the Deccan or Maharastra pronounce 
the 3 as «*.; and the ordinary IR, epR, TH, ftafa, &o., of that dialect 
become in their mouths fpr, rot, 7T®r, &c. They have, 

therefore, preserved in its integrity the old habit of the Prakrit 
speakers to pronounce the 3 as ^throughout. On the other hand, 
the lower class of the Konkani population preserve the PaisacI 
peculiarty of reducing <3 in all cases to 3 and pronounce TPJfr, 
stnffr, epiur, &c„ as Tpft, 7RT, R3, &C., and this peculiarity we find 
in its fulness in the Hindi, and next to it in the Bengali. Thus the 
words with a <>r in them in the Marathi, Gujarati, Sindhi and 
Panjabi, given above, have the following forms in Hindi *■»"- 


<8L 








WtSTty 
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y«'ru ..' “ 

' And such of these words as are in use in the Bengali have 
the following 

HT^r, 5TTT, 3TT5H, 5PR sfl* or 5R?T ’ 3TT ' mT * 

2rnr=rr, 

Other words, in some of which even in Sanskrit a o* appearB, 
are in the Hindi and Bengali thus :— 

[Table 83: Original (^preserved] 

Skr. 3TT3PJT, H. or stw-t, B.'uriW, but &3T*r®, a Brahman. 
Skr. qnr in H. 5R-[*Tj, B. S. ^-\M) to hear. 

Skr. T^T. H. A. ^ right hand. 

Skr. (?),. H. B. USWT, S. U5WT, an ornament worn on the 
person. 

Skr. *im-[ ], H. ^ or *HT, B. *HT, S. blind of one eye. 

Still does appear in Bengali books in a few words such as 
<j>UJT ‘ear’, ?rlvT, ‘salt’, &o. In the Hindi it seems to be entirely 

absent. 

In the principal Prakrit and the Sauraseni, all the Sanskrit 
sibilants are reduced to w. Sanskrit words, therefore, containing 
the palatal * and the cerebral «r, which in the Prakrits came to 
have the dental instead, have the last in the Hindi, Panjabi, 
Sindhi, Gujarati, and Marathi. But according to a law of 
Marathi pronunciation, this *0 when followed by the palatal 
vowel or semi-vowel f, T. or % is transformed into the palalal % 
The foregoing list of words contain many instances that prove 

these points. Thus ! 

[ Table 84 A: Skr. syor y changed toryin the Vernaculars ] 

Table 2. M. H. P. fat, S. %r, Skr. pu ; H. RPm, Skr. 

G. H. fa, P. fa, S. rSkr. «[f ; H. P. ft*,. Ski. 5 M. m*, 

H. Skr. STT*. 

Table 5. M. G. H., &c. fax, &c., Skr. _ 

Tables 11 & 8. G. mm, M. HTO-S, H. B. fam Skr - "3 s ** 
Table 14. M. H. Skr. SgnhiT; M. fa, Hr fa, G - 

Skr. 
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Table 24. H. fcirsr, M. Skr. snroSr; Table 34. H. S. 

Skr. *RfT. 

Table 47. H. P. Ttftr, G. fim, Skr. ; Table 46. H. *Rnt, 
M. P. , Skr. trarm. 

Table 36. H. WTOT, P. M. STOT, Skr. vm *; Table 63. M. sfcrar, 
H. P. wfewr, &o., Skr. wind* 5 M. &o., Skr. ftsrrer. 

Table 69. H. %^r or %fTT, &o., Skr. Stwt; Table 73. H. trig, 
S. Skr. W <; Table 74. P. H. M. G. 3TO, Skr. *ST; H. s*. S. *pt, 
Skr. Sjor as above. &o. 

H. tfWt, M. (trawr, G. %FTJT, Skr. flfare Table 65. 

Other instances are ••— 

[ Table 84 B : The same : S£ or w. changed to **; in the Vernaculars ] 
M. t(l», H. Wlitf, Skr. SllSJi * a sohool ’ or * an establishment. 

M. war, H. w; Skr. gratr' a dart \ 

M. G. ^rrasogr, H. *rN>#, ‘ a chain Skr. 

M. wz, H. m, Skr. * dry ’. 

H. tfar, Skr. ‘ to learn 
H. <for, Skr. ft* * to grind ’. 

H. M. G. jto, Skr. sngr' destruction \ 

S. m, Skr. * to rain *. 

H. P. S. Irer* a bed,' Skr. 

[ Table 84 0 •• The Same : More Modern Instanoes ] 

Even in words adopted later, and consequently treated 
somewhat differently, from the way in which they were treated 
in the Prakrits, the Sanskrit 5£and^ are reduced to as in the 
H. <rfrrr ‘ to thirst,' Skr. ‘ entrance, ' Skr. uftsr ; ‘ a 

hatchet’, Skr.q^; fsfcprft ‘lord of the night,’ ‘themoon,’ Skr.t%T- 
> S. race, descent,' Skr. srsfT 5 an&\jy ‘ to rain, ’ Skr. sp?; 

‘to subdue , ’^Sk r. T^fr^ui, P. ‘ sorrow, ’ Skr. yrre; 
‘quietness,’ Skr. STTTnT; ‘God,’ Skr. «rm^; H. gfor, G. ^r 
4 a year, ' Skr, *rf; G. WTtfj ‘ to rain, ’ Skr. ap? &c. 

The present speakers of the Hindi, the Panjabi, and the Sindhi 
retain therefore the vocal peculiarity of their Prakrit ancestors 
of pronouncing Sanskrit <t,and si; as «r. 
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Of the words given above, the *fuf, and of the 

Hindi become f#T, ^tCt, island in Marathi, because they are 
followed by a palatal vowel. Similarly, we have $iui cowdung 
Skr. * a -tree, ’ Skr. T%JT ; * moss,’ Skr. tnrraT; ttl^r'a 

ladder,’ Skr. §T#r, &c. Even the original *. of Sanskrit words is 
pronounced by the Marathas as Sounder those conditions, as 
‘red lead, ’ Skr. ft* fT:; ' to sew, ’ Skr. ft RT3# 

* mother’s sister, ’ Skr. RT»T*BT, &c. 

Gujarati too shows the same tendency though it is not so 
decided; and we have thus * a horn, ’ * to learn’ %q$‘to 

sew, ’ ‘ blackwood, ’ Skr. Skr. 5TOT &c. But we 

have also such words as ftM^ 1 sprinkling, ’ Skr. $r*, * to 

boil, ’ f%*f ‘ ladder, ’ &c. So that the Marathi rule does not seem 
to be striotly applicable to the Gujarati. Still the sound is as 
natural to the Gujaratis as to the Marathas, as is shown by such 
forms as t for ‘ what ? ’, TP# ‘ do, ’ &c„ and in some provinces 
it iB freely used for * in many words. 

The Bengali forms of such of the above words as are used in 
the language have 5T for the Hindi *, as : 

[ Table 85 * Bengali 51. for Hindi * ] 


B. 

H. B. 

H. 


gjSRTtodry. f5wm a jaokal. 


to hear. I%S* 

the silk cotton tree. 

fDF* 

rPtt to sleep. 

RT3", w* trunk of an 


IT* near. 

elephant. 

fiSPTT 

*PT a horn. 

Rt*f blackwood. 


BT* a mosquito. 

a dart. 

- - r. — 

Ifof a buffalo, ffimTgr i f^TTWTSr a fira-matctL 


Bengali books and dictionaries contain a good many words, 
derived from the old Prakrits or recently adopted from Sanskrit, 
which contain «Jn them. The object of the authors in these cases 
is to give the correct Prakrit or Sanskrit forms, and not to repre¬ 
sent the correct Bengali pronunciation. But it is not necessary 
to hear a Bengali speak or read his language or even Sanskrit 
for a long time to arrive at the dear conviction that his vocal 
habits do not admit of the pronunciation of* or *, but only of *1, 
68 IR. O. Bhandarkar’a Work*, Vol. 1V.J 
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Sanskrit and Prakrit 3 becomes ^ in his mouth. Thus the 
Bengalis of the present day possess the same vocal characteristic 
that is attributed to their ancestors, the speakers of the MagadhI, 
by the Prakrit grammarians. 

[ Table 85 A • ST changed to ir in the V ernaculars J 

5T., has a tendency to pass off into as we observed in going 
over the Pali. For the Pali 33 from the Skr. 333 ‘ cowdung,’ 
we have ^5 in S.., 3 m in G., from another form of the 

word ; and for the Pali 3PT, Skr. 3 T? ‘ the young of an elephant/ 
we have 3m in H. M. &c., the Pr. form being 3PT. For the Skr. 
SnrtheG. has^r, and %#‘last,' ‘end,’ with the suffixes 

3 and 3 ; for Skr. ‘ rind H. has 3 #, for Skr. ?TOT ‘ hemp *, 
O. has3«T; for H9W ‘carpenter,’ which is 333 in the other 
dialects a nd m ust have been pronounced JjrtR by the Bengalis, 
the B. has and 0. also. Other instances may be found. 

[ Table 85 B : 3 changed to in Hindi ] 

In Hindi Skr. 3 is often pronounced as 3 . as in 333 " for 33 f, 
'spoken dialect’, 5^ for S3T,*ft<rfor§3, fomr for wr, &o. This is to. 
be identified with the practice of the followers of the Madhyamdina 
recension of the White Yajurveda who read the ? occurring in 
their books throughout as 3. But other directs also have a few 
instances of this change, as f^T P. M. G., r% S. for Skr. !%. 

Of the Prakrit words in which a vowel or a mute is aspirated 
through the influence of an adjoining aspirate or an aspirated 
mute, the vernaculars have preserved the following 

[ Table 86 : Mutes aspirated in the Prakrits and the Vernaculars ] 

Pr. m3, M. G. mro, Skr. m3 a Jacktree. The H. has also 
W but more commonly tfro. 

Pr fim, M.fW.H.fiw, P.Vnr, Jh.% edible lolue root. S. 
has mf. 

Pr. mr33T, G. H. P. mrft, Skr. 'Vrfm cough, 

There are a good many modern instances:- 

[ Table 87» Mutes aspirated in the Vernaculars J 

M. G. -K3fr, H. m3F, Skr. an axe. 
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M. G. qrh-r, H. <#ar- t «ri'^rr- J ?»T#r, P. qrr?r-qff^-' < fswt, S 
B. qritr-qrRfr, Skr. qi^T a noose. 

M. mrq&r, G. fjfarat H. from, S. ftm®, P. Skr. 

ftqfe accomplishing. H. S. P. have also the forms with Gl^iS. 

G. H. frffnrr, Skr. f^UPT to drop away, to be drawn. 

G. **, H, %37, or nrf, P. Skr. nhiw wheat. M. has n£. 

M. G. 0. P. Sf-S#, S. Sf-5^T, H. B. Pr. *&, 

Skr. srffc* hone. 

B. gif knee, H. by interchange of places, Skr. STSffa^;, 

Pr. a^br? 

P. «T% B. O. *rrq, Pr. Skr. JIW vapour. 

M. wNr a bunch, Skr. g^T. 

P. *PT, S. *PJ all, Pr. sgR?, Skr. tpf. 

M. safe, well, Skr. fW- 
. H. P. M. Srcr garb, Pr. ^r, Skr. fcjr. 

M. Ohaff, H. ^-w. P. SW*. G. #W, B. 

Skr. pr; S. has ff-pT. 

[ Table 86 A : Aspiration transferred ] 

In some cases the aspirate sound is absorbed in the adjoining 
mute, and it ceases to exist as a separate component of a word. 
Thus, from the Pr. Skr. spjfft, we have the M. 55 in which the 
* combines with {T, and the M. dial. in which it combines with 
%. In the same manner the Skr. wq ‘ sheep’ becomes, with the 
usual Apabhramsa suffix <5 or or which in M. 

and G. assumes the form of rtsr and itsT, the g combining with 
and in H. and P., of *nr, in which the f being combined with the 
preceding it destroys the nasal character of the sound. P. has nfcT 
also, and G. «tlT, and B. and 0. as well as %3>r. By a similar 
absorption of the sound and the reduction of the nasal to a mere 
Anusvara, we have H. P. (masc. %3T), G. VW, B. from 

Skr. ffig qf ‘ a feamale buffalo, ’ and G. M. WR5 from Pr. ftw, Skr. f*rsr 
with the suffix 5T, through an intermediate form fhsrf or 
We have a more ancient instance of the process in the Pr. 
for Skr. P*TT, through the intermediate form PRiTT, which has been 
preserved by the G. in ‘to remember ’ or ‘remind,* * 
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Sometimes a mute is aspirated without any apparent reason 
in the Prakrits, and these instances have come down to some of 
the vernaculars:— 

[ Table 88 •• Mutes aspirated ] 

Skr. sp5T humpbacked, Pr. M. ^pTT; but P. sPteTT, H. *pTT, 

B. ^Tt, O. #m, S. pfr; M. also. 

Skr. effort: a nail, Pr. Jgfasif, M. G. l%o5t, B. O. # or 

; the rest ^t5T. 

Skr. SJTT potsherd, an earthen cup, Pr. M.^m, H- P.^WR, 

O. B. otsrt. 

Later instances are ••— 

P. Jfir, S. sffT a well, Skr. ^W:. 

P. |JfOTr to touch, H. |pTT, Skr. ^T. 

M. ^IT*TT, P. H. *mr?, Skr. wiffcr. 

G. JjTfoSt lap, Skr. 

Of the instances in the Prakrits in which the consonants con¬ 
tained in a word interchange places we have *— 

[ Table 89 : Interchange of Consonants ] 

' %% ‘slow’ in M. t Pr. &g3T and Skr. srpr, ffar in H, and P. and 

and 53^ in G. 

M. »J5T ‘daughter-in-law/ Pr. -gugr, Skr. ^Tr. 

M. ‘forehead, ’ Pr. UT5T^, Skr. &c. 

There are a good many more modern instances :— 

H. vifig-4M'ii to recognize, Pr. 'rarfs'arm, Skr. sFUTvqrr-lsn)*, 

P. l a'PJHr. 

H. to dress, Pr. TT%mr, Skr. vir<TTH ; P. qt?TI30tr to cause 

to dress. In both^the last two syllables are assimilated and we 
have qrftw also; G. etg by the loss of g. 

G. beloved, Pr. Skr. 

%5sj easy, Pr. Skr. IP, 

a cat, Skr. topsy-turvy, the M. form 

being TOiNlWJ, Pr. Skr. 

M. or tail, G. having Sjjj or gjm, Skr. 5F3 - , with the 
suffix 7, the ^ being changed to 5T, by the usual M rule and the 
palatal vowel being brought ip by the palatal 51. 
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M. little, Pr. sits?, Skr. UTfar, with the suffix K. 

S. gut a bunch of flowers, Skr. ; l?Q<£( loose, Pr. 

Skr. ^rlW. 

H. M. &c„ from Skr. as in Table 75. 

Treatment of Skr. Conjuncts in the vernaculars. 

We will now trace in the vernaculars the Sanskrit conjunct 
consonants assimilated in the Pali and the Prakrits, in the order 
I have observed in treating of them in the lecture on the Pali. 
And first X will give a few instances of those in which the seoond 
member being strong prevails over the first and is doubled. 

[Table 90: Second Member of the Conjunct preserved and doubled] 
Skr. act, business, Pr. KRT, P. TO, S. qrg, H. G. M. O. 3UU. 
Skr. m heat of the sun, Pr. H. KTU; M. G. B. O. TO in the 
sense of * sweat. ’ 

Skr. skin, leather, Pr. U*u, P. UUT, S. UtJ, H. G. B. UTU, 
0. UH, M. UTW in -yiwt. 

Skr. Pr. qssf, S. M. G. H. P. qspsr. The M. has, how¬ 
ever, the dento-palatal U here. 

Skr. qsu ear, Pr. W, P. VG, S. m, H. G. M. B. G. 3TR. 

Skr. a leaf, Pr. qeu, P. (of a book), S. <13, H. G. M. <tR, 

G. <u3 ( of a book ), P. S. 0. KIU in the sense of ‘ betel leaf. ’ 

Skr. f^prto solicit, supplicate, Pr. ftwiM, H.G. M. RUU-[uT-3-nt]; 

H. alsoltufar. 

Skr. TT^ft a queen, Pr. urotT (? ), G. P. S. M. B. O. uoft, H. ruft. 


Skr. tfjU a signal, Pr. wm, P. UU, H. G. UTU; H.uu also. 

Skr. the sacred thread, Pr. (?), H. P. 5Ul3r, 

S. spnrt, G. MHl?, M. ^m'4. 

Skr. err to make over, Pr. sir, G. 3TR-[ £]. 

Skr. UHU to consign, deliver, Pr. UUR, H. P. S. UR-fuT-flU-lff], 
M. G. 

Skr. u$ a serpent, Pr. UR, P. UR, S. UJ, H. G. M. B. O. UR. 

Skr. KU sacred grass, Pr. spur, S. Kg, H. KTU or KTU, G. KTU or 

KTUt. 

gkr. 5TR sound, call, Pr. UK, P.UK (subs. & verb), H. M. G.UTCf. 
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f a frog, Pr. ?fft, P. H. G. 5fT$r, S. itf*. 

Skr. »mr boiled rioe, Pr. vrar, P. S. Kg, H. M. G. B. O. Km. 

Skr. TW red, Pr. TKT, P. T’fTT, S. mt, H. G. rmf, M. rmr in tiaMj 
a red sour fruit of a certain tree. 

Skr. wr slept, Pr. *J^T, P. svrr, S. G. 

Skr. mud, Pr. H. qsnft or ?BT?r, G. Wr. 

Skr. to look out for, gaze wistfully, Pr. fli?, P. mBKT, S. 

M. yJFW, O. H. G. m-f ]. 

. The following are instances in which though the second 
member of a conjunct prevails, some of the elements of the first 
sound are added to it:— 

[ Table 91 ' Some element of the first added to the second 
member of a Conjunct ] 

( a) Conjuncts of a sibilant and. a mute. 

Skr. sm hand, Pr. S?«r, P. S«*T, S. %% H. G. 5TO, M. B. O. fm. 

Skr. fist, Pr. 5<t. P- S3, S. m, H. G. M.«bj, O. Jjft, 

B.S?. 

Skr. srert stone, Pr. P. <rwTt, 8. <wv, H. G. twctt or pit, 
M. B. ’TPTT or TfffT, O. TUT. 

Skr. back, Pr. vernaculars as in Table 4. 

Skr. srram sending, Pr. gSRWT, S. 'Ting, H. <ramr, Braj qfpt, 
M. qraK#. B. IMUKT. 

Skr. H’STT a kind of grass, Pr. HPW, vernaculars as in Table 5. 

Skr. head, Pr. K?K3T, P. WSKT, S. ww, H. M. B. nm, G. 
M. wp*, O. hkt. 

Skr. a book, Pr. gr?«r3T, P. H. M. &c. as in Table 5. 

Skr. sat, Pr. 3Kg3, vernaculars as in Table 43. 

Skr. Tf% or fZ sight or seen, Pr. or ft?, P. ft?r-ft?, and 
the rest as in Table 2. 

Skr. hot, Pr. S*?, G. 35f, M. 3m: M. G. S. 3^ as in 3^T3T- 
for 3mre >T o g the hot season. 

Skr. mT to bathe, Pr. or K5T, P. H, M. G. ^-[sutr-KT-K-^] ; 
P. H. also. 
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M. smrar. 

Skr. iirfa* to spread, Pr, P. ftspsnw, S. ftfcns, H. G. M. 

fshSTT-f srr-^-ot ] to be scattered. 

Skr. dry, Pr. P. 54HT, S. H. ?T3T, G. M. *PPT, 
B. O. ^3T. 

Skr. wr»T vapour, Pr. S. H. G. HUS', M. STTr, P. ♦u'bi 
B. O. *mr. 

Skr. shoulder, Pr. H. M. *3fer, G. ^rt^T; but H. mostly 
has #rcrr and ^hrT, P. 3^rr. B. 0. sriu. 

Skr. wnt behind, Pr. **#T, P. f^r, H. <TT#, G. qTg. 

Skr. if!’ 5 ** hot season, Pr. f*t§T, M. dial »fl*T. 

Skr. proper name, Pr. 3 ^, vernaculars as in Table 1. 

t Table 92 : the Same as in Table 91 ] 

( b ) Conjuncts of a dental and a heavy % 

Skr. im true, Pr. *rer, P. H. *«-, S. *tg, H. M. war, G. Wg, 
B. wst. 

Skr. «jar of gan?t to dance, Pr. aS, P. or =r^-Nl, S. 

H. M. G. war-[w%-i], B. O. fm%3T. 

Skr. a dance. Pr. HST, P. arT<ar, S. HTg, H. M. G. B. O. War. 

Skr. g?5 death, Pr. r%*r, H. after. 

Skr. sr?uf^3TFr of u^l'Srwnfrr to recognize, Pr. 'T^rfksrttrr, H. <rffc- 
•snvr, P. <TOT«r, B. f%rr or C%HsrT, by dropping the first two consonants. 

Skr. of Srqremr to be produced, Pr. SrcTST, P. S. H. M. G. W- 

[ofrqj-?rT-nT-f]. 

Skr. nro of arrant to be intoxicated, Pr. wsr, M. Httffit. 

Skr. ffcra lightning, Pr. ft**, M. G. =frsr, P. f^sr, S. && 

Skr. 3T«r to-day, Pr. 3KBr, P. erST, S. ar®, H. M. G. B. SfftST, 

B. 0. 3rrf»f. 

Skr. of rc«ren% to sweat, also to boil, Pr. $fSr, P. \%fiTOlt to 
be soaked, S. foSfrqi, H. f%?TTT-f%3TPTT (causal), M. <3is#, G. 
0.(%1^3T. 

Skr. a barren woman, Pr. or 4o$rT, P, ^rt, S, *i|f f 
H. 0. st5f, G. arisr-[oft], M. srnjr or arnr, B. m^rr. 
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Skr. ^jt evening, Pr. ^rr, P. S. *srr, 3. trisff, H, tri^r, M. G, 
H. B. tTrST, O. #?r. 

Skr. of fwrct to know, Pr. f*sf, P. f^vtr, H. S. wN-ai]; 
B. 0. f%qT, M. G. f5T-[®r-f]. 

Skr. JTW middle, Pr. JT35T, P. tf$3T or *rs&, S. %, H. tri^r or WT3T, 
M. JTRff, B. W3T. 

Skr. W% battle, Pr. of for fwrffT, P. ispsfr, H. ^TT, 
B. (in gsrrr), M. $*. 

When sr. as the latter member of a conjunct is heavily pro¬ 
nounced, the double consonant that takes the place of the conjunct 
is °T, «r, and sir according as the preceding member is a surd, a 
sonant, or an aspirated sonant. Sometimes, when the preceding 
member is a dental, the substitutes are sr, and 33T. The 
following are instances of these changes in the vernaculars 

[ Table 93 : 5 as second member of a conjunct changed to wr,«r, 

=£% 3T, ^5T ] 

Skr. far abstract termination, Apabhr. °T, H. qf as in fit'll old 
age, flt?rrqr fatness, S. 'ft as in tfrf&^qf humanity, from flTTUf man. 

Skr. f^JT abstract termination, Pr. tPU, Apabhr. 'mtr, H. q*T otw 
as in celibacy; S. tej or quit as in ^n^quj womanhood, 

WTUfSTOus humanity ; M. qvt or quit as in HT»JpTqt!T or huma¬ 

nity ; P. 5®T as in f^nflTgut childhood, &c. 

Skr. feeling of repulsion, Pr. 3f«%T, M. 

Skr. 5ft door, Pr. fit or 5rt, P. H. G. snt, P. 5t, S. M. 3prt. 

Skr. tr# all, Pr. tr^, H. trar, P. tnt, S. tnj, G. for tw.. 

Skr. S5T55 to burn, Pr. or srjy, S. 3 tqj, P. srarcr-sroSUTT, H. 3TOTf- 
SRRT, G. 3T55i-STsPt. M. Grant and qfasoj where sf seems to be hard¬ 
ened, B, O. qff in qfr%qT. 

Skr. 3>^ above, erect, Pr. srsvr.S. Snif, M. O. SWT, B, 3f. 

Skr. i3f<|T tongue, Pr. T^rswnr, M. H. P. G. sfto, B. O. S. fsnt. 

Skr. ’cBTfr banner, Pr. ; with the suffix 3T or £f, S. ?T^f, 
P. H. M. Sir. 

Similarly 3U<*f5, with the loss of the nasal sound of <W, becomes 
etwrut in the Prakrits and amfui in M. O. G., yfqn in B., t rf°T in S, 
and snq in H. P. 
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ffDENTALS CHANGED TO PALATALS ] 

Dentals have a tendency to become palatals even when not 
,• followed by ip or probably because they do so become when 
followed by those semi-vowels. Thus, from the Skr: srr^tft ‘ to 
sound ’ or‘play on a musical instrument, ’ we have P. crmyorr, 
BLsrsTHT, M. <fcc.; from Skr. liter‘sleep, ’ M. sfter; P. H. afer 

trifling, vain’, S. 3T'r3T, from very probably, Skr. ?«ir; M. HR3T, 
H. HT5Tr from Skr. which appears even in the Prakrits to 
have assumed the form of ntstct, though is usually given; 
M. H. G. {fr, M. # 3", Pr. % r% from Skr. nternr® &c. 

[ Table 94 : (o) The conjunct sr ( when the sibilant is pronounced 
like sp,) and RT, and J 

t a moment, Pr.teOT, P. i%or, S.i%ot, H. 
G. te'g, M. ( dial. J r%er a festival, 
Pr. spot, M. M. nh for sot. 

Skr. a knife, a razor, Pr. spawNT, P. fjn-fir, S. 5|fr, 

H. jpr-fr, B. o. steT-afr, m. mr. 

Skr. a fly, Pr. S ‘ ^ H ‘ G ‘,^ 

tfrr^au, H. B. 0. htot, M. htshl 

Skr. a side of the abdomen, Pr. pisgr or M. ; the 

rest or +H=i as in Table 5. 

Skr. W a bear, Pr. S. T?g, H. G. frar, M. far. 

Skr. fr^r to shave, hew, Pr. trasr, P. f^mr, M. fmrtr, G. HTHf. 

Skr. a field,' M. §nfr from Pr. ; the rest far. 

Skr. ^ a calf, Pr. P. sj^jr, S. SRF, H. vm, «raT, G. 

J, B. 5TTg-[ T j, O. srrg-tH], M. sTTH-lk] ; P. H. spar, S. srgf, 
B. TO, M. **-[.# J, &o., in the sense of ‘the young one of any 
animal*, from the same. 

Skr. HfHT a fish, Pr. fRte, P. rrsg-, S. *Tg, H. or vm, B. O. 

*nsr. m. iTRrr. 

Skr. lap, Pr. H. M. tfafor. 

The conjunct at. sometimes appears in the Prakrits, and perhaps 
even in Sanskrit, in the form of sp, The Sanskrit $ry is j n 
the Prakrits, and this we have in the H. sprcr, M. itpjt an d gteteni 
in which last gr stands for the preposition sr. r% is Pr. f|r^r from 

M * ‘ t0 was te away*, and from we have 
S. vtert, H. son, &o. 

W ( B, Q. BhamUrkert Wotk% VoL IV. J 
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f Table 95 : (d) Instances in which a dental is changed to a 
cerebral through the influence of a previous 1 ] 

Skr. to increase, Pr. *f, H. nu or M, B, 

mfsVT, O. But P. S. G.^or ' 

Skr. 1* to cut, Pr. *|, p. *§"" or ^|<nr, S. 

Skr. a carpenter, Pr. «f(, P« H - «**• °* **f( 

B. srTf f, s. G. ^itr. -i 

Skr. to let off, to leave, Pr. , P. 1*f™. S. f«S. H. 

B. 0. -jrf%'7r, H. #rarr, M. perhaps from the same, as also .H* 

M. 

Skr. ^ to cut, Fr. «l^, P. «§«n. S. H. WCTT, B.vriSw.O. 

*rat, M. srcni. 

Skr. 3T5&T a cosmetic, Pr. ^ssrgH, S. SSRfW, H, M. G. 

Skr. %*?r a boatman, Pr. %V£, H. 

Skr. ST$ a half more, Pr. **, H. P. B. 0. S. SI«M, H. M. 


smt, G. trtiT. 

We will now proceed to instances in which the first member of 
a conjunct prevails over the second and is doubled . 


[ Table 96 : Instances where the first member of a conjunct remains! 

Skr. *nKv.] fl ed awa y< Pr - H - * TnTT ’ S * 

Skr. W adhered to, connected, Pr. 55”T, P. ®* T n' or ?5”T in <s ,4 *° ir » 
S, m in 5Pnsr, H. M. G. 3 TU-[ HT-nt-g ] B. 35TUT, O. ^rfit^T. 

Skr. *nr-[«s] naked, Pr. w-[aft], P. H. sfnr, S. Wr, G. 

M. *pt-[ 3T], O. Jrmr. 

Skr. TTC*T a cord, a rope, Pr. P. H, S. B. G. O. H. 
G. <mr in the sense of ‘reins’. 

Skr. Ufar fit, Pr. 3 TPn, P. 3Tt»T or sfiwir, S. 5TPJ, H. G. ^tPt, H. Mi 

Skr. *pr void, empty, Pr. s»W, P. m or 3 *t, S. ^r, H. of 

ij^rr, M. *fTf, *j?r has acquired the 66ttBe of ‘insensibility also, , . 
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' Skr. vr^er of trwnT to regard, Pr. totot, P. S, 1**% M, G. H. 
WH-[ ot-i-Ht]. 

Skr. aiTWT to explain, Pr. TOW, P. *-«rWTOTT, H, TOTOTTO 
explain or praise, S. WTOTOBE praise, G. TOT**, H. TOrrpJW. 

Skr. 9TTOET desert, Pr. TWJT, M. G. TOT, G. T*, S. TOJT. 

Skr. stow a tiger, Pr. TOW, P. H. B. O. tow, S, TOI, M. G. TOW. 

Skr. 3HT front part, Pr. emr, S. erro, H. 3TTWT; P. 3 *nj before, 
G, 3TPfr, G. emrar before, B. 3ti%, O. erre first of all. 

Skr. wwr awheel, Pr. TO, P. *3?, S. ^Tf (both) a potter’s 
wheel, H. WTO, Wifr, in the sense of a ‘mill-stone ’, G. M. WTTO, B, 
WFKT. 

Skr. TO a leaf, Pr. TO, P. TO, S. TOTt a playing card, H. TOT, TOTT, 
TOT, G, TOTS’, M. TOT blade of a knife, M. TOWTT a collection of dry 

leaves, 

Skr. TO* moon, Pr. TO*, P. **, S. *f, H, G. M. B, O, TO* H. 
nj* also. 

Skr, as in Table 34. 

Skr. era - a cloud, Pr. error, H. 3TTO5T, M. 3TTO® or TOTWOT (from 

afwrfo). <3- arm- 

Skr. TO5T, Pr. and other forms with w as in Table 93. 

Skr. TO^ a side, Pr. TOT, S. TOTt, P. TOTTT, H. TOTT, G. TT%. M, 
TJT^ff near, i. e. by one’s side. 

When ^followed by w is changed to 5* this last sound prevails 
over the *, and the conjunct becomes ^ in the Prakrits. The 
following instances of this change have come down to the 
vernaculars r— 

[ Table 97 : * is changed to 8 ] 

Skr. TO$GT rotation, turn, Pr. WJ5T3T, H. TOTT, M. G. O. vrafr. 

Skr. WTO* changed, Pr. or P. H. TOTO, P. TOTT, M. G. 
TOW;. 

Skr. TOf= a bedstead, Pr. W§5ff, P. TO*, S. TO5, H. M. G. <T#*T, 
B. TO&TO or TO?*, 0. TOTO. i 

The following are instances of other cases of the same change; 







Skr. ff? to squeeze, nib, knead, Pr. ff vs, P. M. G. *rar-[ HT-Sr-f ], 
H. S. ?r<7-[*T-l]. 


Skr. sn??p ginger, Pr. at^ar, M. 3?#. H. P. B. have stt^t, G. ot?, 
from Pr. 3Tg3T. 

Skr. srrsni? wet, Pr. sr^ar, sgar, afrsar, M. arf#, S. arrar, H. arrar. 
H. has 3 tt^t also from Pr. 

P. H. M. WT, G. S. ffijTt, B. w, from Skr. it?, through the 
change of ^to 5S and of the conjunot to jjj. 

When T^, the first sound of 8^, prevails and adds to itself the 
heavy aspiration of % the conjunct beoomes tr?, Of this change 
there are many instances in the vernaculars s— 

[ Table 98: changed to sr? ] 

Skr. a tree, Pr. prrar, P. H. w. 

Skr. to keep, to protect, Pr. TW, P. ttrujit, S. RPj, H. RjTRT also 

TORTT, M. G. TTO’-fnr-f], B. 0. TTMUT. 

Skr. to mark, Pr. M. G. arloSRr acquaintance. 

Skr. ffa$T to learn, Pr. TffTRTT, P. rtrott, S. T%Rot, H. tfrTTPTT, 
G. ffarjri, M. B. O. 

Skr. $nr a field, Pr. faff, P. faff, S.fanj or fag, H. B. O. faff, G. faff 
in facfr agriculture. 

Skr. grfa a side of the abdomen, Pr. P. 3jTR? or tbR?, 

S. cpffa, H. TPm, G. spr. 

Skr. fg$TT hunger, Pr. fgsRfT, P. fW, S. g*r, H. G. B. 

M. B. ig^, 0. fftrp. 

Skr. ff^uiT to anoint, an unguent, Pr. TTTRm, P. RTRrpir butter, 
S. anoint, butter, H. ffTRjfff or TTTTTPT butter, B. 0. WRjTff butter' 
nrrrfaffT to anoint, M. OTlffOT to anoint, G. WTTjpr butter. 

Skr. <Tfr§TT examination, Pr. gffaFRr, H. P. B. O. <rrfa, M. G. S, 
TTTT?. 

Skr. 3T% the eye, Pr. STfTOT, P. aTTRff, S. arffa, H. G. a$fa, B. 0.anffa. 

Skr. milk, Pr. fafa, S. fafa>, P, H. M. G. fa* a dish of rice 
and milk, O. fatfa. 

Skr. nffaffn 1 and $tut as in Table 93. 

Skr. ?S£ sugar-cane, Pr. ffrpg or srpg, H. srR' or ftr, P. ?Pr. 
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Though according to Hemacandra and Vararuoi, the ST of 
^rsr, f%, 3TTt*T, 8T1T, ffltjfaar, and f§j is changed to ^ in the Maha- 
rSstrl or principal Prakrit, still we see that most of the vernaou- 
lars derive their forms of these words from such Prakrit forms 
as had for the Sanskrit 8*. But with the exception of 
and which are mentioned as occurring in the Jaina sacred 
books, these forms are not given as existing in any of the dialects. 

This and other similar omissions show that the observation 
of the Prakrit grammarians was by no means perfect. The 
Marathi forms of these words, however, with the exception of 
which is unknown to the language, and of which is 43TT, 
have *r or 5T, which is representative of the Prakrit ?£, and hence 
they are the same as those given by Hemacandra and Vararuoi. 
Here we have one of several indications that the modern Marathi 
is the direct daughter of the old Maharastrl of the grammarians. 

It will be seen from the lists given above that the Hindi, 
Gujarati, Marathi and Bengali mostly drop one component of the 
doubled consonants, and to make up for the quantity thus lost, 
lengthen the preceding vowel. In other words, the speakers of 
those dialects take the same time to pronounce two syllables the 
latter of which contains a double consonant which the speakers 
of the Prakrit did; but the preceding forcible vowel utterance 
and the subsequent strong contact and pressure being avoided, the 
effect is that one of the two consonants is dropped and the previ¬ 
ous vowel lengthened. This then is essentially a case of 
softening. 

The Sindhi drops one of the two consonants, but does not 
lengthen the preceding vowel; while the Panjabi generally preserves 
the doubled consonants handed down to it by the old Prakrits. 
The Hindi contains more instances in which the original Prakrit 
pronunciation is preserved than the other three dialects- Hema¬ 
candra notices in the Prakrits the softened pronunciation we 
have been considering in the case of only, one ff of which is 
according to him dropped and the preceding vowel is lengthened, 
as in <TTVf for <m%, Sk. WRT for mPT, Skr. fasp*, &c. This 

lengthening of the previous vowel is in the four dialects prevented, 
as observed before, 1 by the accent falling on a subsequent syllable. 


1 See pp. 424-36, 
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In the Pali and the Prakrits, you will remember, the compo¬ 
nents of some conjuncts such as t£, sf, f, W, *sr, &c., are not 
assimilated but separated by the interposition of a vowel. The 
vernaculars have preserved some instances of this process:— 

[ Table 99 •• Interposition of a vowel between the members of a 

conjunct ] 

H. to praise, Pr. mvg, Skr. sgra. 

H. ewjfr, P. 3PR, B. 3fl^r fire, Pr. emoft, Skr. 3#. 

H. qfw, M. qffar a year, Pr. q#er, Skr. sri So also H. P, 
^r-fjrr-wrr], G. srst. Skr. srfc 

- H. tired, Pr. T*temr, Skr. 

M. ItCoA'H disgust, Pr. Skr. §?5r distress. 

M. %^T^, stanza, Skr. sgfar; G. 5W joy, Skr. 5$; G. UoC^JT, P. 
Nft&ijH, Skr. are later instances of the same nature. 

In modern times other conjuncts also are similarly dissolved, 
and we have q?rfq S. M., &c. ‘exploit’ for UrTPT, P. G., &c. ‘a 
field’ for q^g S. ‘a lotus’ for q?r, nt<rm P. for fum, S., others 
arm, ‘vexation’ for smr, ‘virtue’ H. M. G., &o., for W, &o. 

But the books and dictionaries of some of these languages 
contain a good many Sanskrit words the conjuncts in which are 
not changed in any way. This is due to the fact that those 
languages are now the spoken languages of the educated as well 
as the uneducated portions of the different communities, and the 
former pronounce the words correctly, and the forms given to 
them by the latter are not taken into account by the authors of 
those books. Again, even the latter, though they interpose a 
vowel between the components of some conjuncts as shown above, 
have, to a certain extent, become used to Sanskrit sounds and 
can pronounce others correctly. But in some of the provinces 
the old disability of the Prakrit speakers has been inherited in 
certain cases by their modern descendants, whether educated or 
uneducated, and it is very-much to be regretted that the writers 
of books should in such cases write words in their Sanskrit forma 
which, when they are read by themselves or others, are read ip a 
qpite different way. 
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The people of Sindh, 1 * * * * * whether belonging to the higher or lower 
classes, and the Bengalis pronounce the conjuct invariably as 
Thus Sanskrit as UT^fT as fffer as ritW or 

ifftj?, &c. The speakers of the Hindi more often pronounce st as 
^ than as becoming with them ; BT$T, ^r^fr; RtST 

iTt^r; ^OT, ; $rr§rar, or ; $WT» 

gnr 5 &c. The Panjabis pronounce the first three words as 
*m3t, and vH*®, syartrr as as *nt, &c., so that they also 

agree with the Hindi people, but seem more inclined towards 
making ^ of the conjunct. The Marathas, however, pronounce 
the ££ properly, though ordinarily they make of it rather than 
spr, as remarked on a former occasion. Similarly, the Bengali 
assimilates conjuncts the latter member of which is K or # *t, s?*3V 
becoming and cqTWfT, in his mouth. Similarly he 

pronounces Skr. mm as just as his Prakrit ancestors did 
though it is written correctly. 

Assimilation of members of conjuncts containing nasals 
Some of the vernaculars assimilate the components of a 
conjunct made up of a nasal and a mute. Thus the Panjabi has 
for ‘penalty EWW for ‘to shave 7 , for Skr. 

gytr^T ‘the trunk of an elephant', for ^rr, Skr. ‘shoulder’,. 

for ‘binding', WX for ‘a piece’, Wnfr ‘to break’ for 
*T1pTT or ^rpTT, stwt for ‘a pillar, ’ &c. In the Bengali W* 
‘a piece’, one of the two * sounds of is dropped and the 
preceding vowel lengthened. Similarly we have OTRT-*to stop’ 
from *ar**r. In Sindhi we have W5& ‘interruption’, for 
‘good’ for M. ; V&gs ‘madder' for *Tt%£ ; ‘a ball’ for 

Wf[ ‘a piece of bread ’ for ‘to kiss’ for ^rer, &c. Here 

.the Sindhi, as is usual with him, drops one co mpo nent of the 

1 While I was Head Master of the High School at Hyderabad in Sindh, I 
introduced about the beginning of 1865 the study of Sanskrit, and the first 

thing I had to do was to teacb correct pronunciation to my pupils. I had no 

great difficulty, so far as I can now remember, in making them pronounce 

the other conjuncts; but when I came to8T, all iny endeavours to teach 

, its correct pronunciation failed. I got the most intelligent of my boys to 
pronounce first ^and then This he did very well, whereupon I told 

him to utter both the sounds one after another immediately ; but instead 
of making of them he invariably gave them the form of I then 

gave up attempt in despair. 
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doubled consonants. With this exception, the modern dialects 
have got no cases of the assimilation ot' the members of a 
conjunct unknown to the Prakrits, while, as shown above, the 
speakers of those dialects tenaciously retain the vocal habit of 
assimilation of their Prakrit ancestors in a few cases. 

And now I close this part of my inquiry. The results at 
which we have arrived are these -—The vernaculars of Northern 
India contain the instances and, in some cases, a large number of 
them, given by the Prakrit grammarians or occurring in Prakrit 
literature, of every one of the rules or processes of change grouped 
by me under the heads of softening, assimilation, dissimilation, 
interchange of places, accentuation, and peculiarities by which 
Sanskrit words become Prakrit. Most of these processes have 
been continued and their range widened, to such an extent in some 
of the dialects as to render them distinctive characteristics of 
those dialects. Other processes scarcely or rarely observable in the 
Prakrits have come into operation, such as the original accent 
on the penultimate syllable and the final accent derived from it, 
the avoiding of the hiatus caused by the elision of consonants in 
the Prakrits in different ways, the change of ** to d; and the 
dropping of one component of a double consonant and the lengthen¬ 
ing of a previous vowel; and these have further transformed 
the Prakrit vocables and changed also those Sanskrit words that 
have been adopted in later times. 

Some of the vocal tendencies and habits of the Prakrit speakers 
are exihibited by the speakers of the vernaculars. Thus, like the 
former, the ordinary Gujarati pronounces if and 3ft as and aft, 
the Deshastha Brahmans and other people of Eastern Maharastra 
have a predilection for or to which they reduce ^ in most cases,' 
the Sindhis make TO, of w, the Bengalis do the same and also pro¬ 
nounce *ar, and as m TO and fr, and the Hindi people reduce 
S^toST. These again and the Konkan lower classes pronounce 
of,as s* lixe the speakers of the PaisScI, and the Bengali reduces 
all the sibilants to like the speakers of the Magadhi; while the 
speakers of the Hindi, Sindhi and the Panjabi exhibit the old 
Maharastrl and SaurasenI characteristic of reducing them to w. 

I I feel it necessary for the present thus to modify the assertion made in p. 454, 
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The tendency to pronounce dentals as cerebrals is common to all, 
though it appears in a very strong form in the mouth of the 
Sindhis, and next to them in that of the Panjabis and the Hindi 
people. 

The general or almost universal elision of certain uninitial 
consonants, which was a characteristic of the Prakrits, has dis¬ 
appeared except in isolated cases, and the assimilation of the 
components of a conjunct, which was also very general, has 
become restricted to the few cases I have mentioned, though the 
words ohanged in the Prakrits in accordance with these two pro¬ 
cesses have come down to us in large numbers. While, therefore, 
this fact shows that the speakers of the Prakrits were in a condi¬ 
tion which rendered the two phenomena very general in their 
speech, and that we are now free from it, the fact that we exhibit 
some of the same vocal peculiarities which they possessed leads 
to the conclusion that we are their successors or lineal descend¬ 
ants. And the fact that the vocables in ordinary use in our modern 
dialects are the same as those in the old Prakrits, whether of a 
Desya or Sanskrit origin, and in the latter case, whether derived 
by the transformation of Sanskrit words in accordance with 
processes which have ceased or which have continued to operate 
in the vernaculars, affords strong evidence in favour of the 
hypothesis that these dialects are but a more developed form of the 
Prakrits. But to place this hypothesis beyond the reaoh of oavil 
we must examine the grammar of our vernaculars ; and this I 
propose doing in the next two lectures. 


t: ■ 
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LECTURE V 

Remnants op the Older grammatical Forms in the 
Northern Vernaculars 

I have already directed your attention to the accent on the 
penultimate syllable of words in the vernaculars of Northern India 
and the effect it has had in mutilating and transforming the 
Sanskrit and Prakrit words existing in their vocabularies. 
Through its influence, you will remember, the final vowel or the 
vowel of the last syllable is shortened in some oases, and often 
entirely dropped and the word ends in a consonant or silent 3T. 
When the consonant of the last syllable is dropped in consequence 
of the Prakrit law of the elision of uninitial consonants, the final 
vowel and the vowel of the penultimate syllable are brought 
together and when they are in this condition, it is possible for them 
to unite into one sound and thus the final vowel is dropped in 
some cases and combined with the preceding in others. The 
Sindhi, however, oftentimes resists the influence of this accent as 
I have already mentioned. 

Case Terminations in the Vernaculars. 

Notv on account of these processes, the nominative singular 
• t&rrtiitiation efr of masculine Prakrit nouns ending in 3T is some¬ 
times shortened to 7 and in this form we have it in the Sindhi 
and in old Marathi and Hindi literature. In the other dialects 
including the modern Marathi and Hindi, it is dropped except in 
instances such as NDTH* M. and 3TPTS ‘command’ H. The Prakrit 
plural terminations 3TT and cf of this case are also dropped every¬ 
where for the same reason and we have such forms as SPOT 8., 5TO 
H., STN M. G. &c. for the nom. pi. and these are the sing, forms 
also except in the case of the Sindhi, which has 5^. 

In the Prakrit the plurals of the nominative and accusative 
cases of all nouns are alike and so are they alike in the verna¬ 
culars. The analogy came to be extended to the singulars also 
in the Apabhramsa and accordingly the singulars of the two cases 
pre the same in the vernaculars. An independent accusative 
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made up by affixing a termination to a noun is given in 
ordinary grammars; but it has the sense of the dative, or rather 
of the Sanskrit genitive, which expresses relation in general. 
Thus we say *TT mrm M. ‘ I do a work/ f mm ^ ^G., 

s., m mm mw P.» & m*m\ fjr H., mxft or gs mm mft or 
<% B .,.5 spt? ^ 3U§ 0., in which instances etc. are really 
accusatives and we do not use tPWTO, «bW*Slf, 

?STiT% and which forms are generally referred to the accusative, 

The masculine nom. and acc. sing, form in s? was in the Apa- 
bbramSa extended by analogy to the neuter singular also ; and, 
though the peculiar neuter plural termination was preserved, the 
fact shows that in the vernacular speech of the times there was a 
tendency to forget the distinction between the two genders. 
Accordingly we now find that in the Sindhi, the Panjabi, the Hindi, 
Bengali and Oriya the distinction is entirely lost. In Gujarati 
also nouns ending in m have retained none of the two neuter 
terminations $ but the Prakrit and Apabhramsa ? plural of that 
gender exists in the Marathi combined with the preceding m into 
q as ‘a fruit' sing., qrar ‘fruits’ pi. 

This neuter pi. termination is applied in Hindi, Sindhi, and 
Panjabi to the pi. of fem. nouns ending in m as in ^‘nights’ H., 
mm ‘women’ S. and mfjfi ‘words’ P., though the ? is changed’ to mx 
in the last two cases. 

The change of the final syllables sraft of Prakrit words result¬ 
ing from such Sanskrit words as 3TT5Tff5pi-^t, wm'-mt etc. to 

mx by the dropping of the final and lengthening of the penultimate 
through the force of the general accent on the penultimate in 
some of the modern dialeots such as the Marathi and the Hindi 
and to aft, into which the two vowels are combined in conse¬ 
quence of the weakness of the accent in such languages as the 
Gujarati and the Sindhi and in some of the minor dialects of the 
Marathi, has already been noticed in the last lecture. Similarly 
the change of the Prakrit final syllables of neuter nouns mm or mi 
arising from such Sanskrit words as tmmrn; have been 

changed to cr in the Marathi and to 3* in Gujarati and to mx in 
some of the dialects of the Marathi. This also has been explained. 
The pi. of such neuter nouns, most of which are formed by 
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*the addition of SP and may be called augmented nouns, is formed by 
the addition of the Apabhramsa i, which being rendered emphatic 
by the nasal sound absorbs the previous at or light g and thus we 
have %o£r for Ap. SJ3T5J3T + % = Skr. + arrft. 

Fern, nouns inf or$ add atT as H., yiQarr P. 

This UT or ati represents the combination of tr or ar with f; such 
nouns as gift being derived from = ^tf%arr. In Panjabi 

after fem. nouns in arr the f appears distinct, as «WI a calamity, 
nom. pi. In Sindhi the neuter termination is added to the 
.Original Prakrit fem. pi. shortened from ail, as ntf-nr ‘mares’ 
-nom. pi.; fwr‘murder’ipnTSi - ‘murders’;anw a ‘woman,’an^‘women’ 
nom, pi. This last has 5TT55T also like the P. fTHT. In Marathi also 
it is not very unusual to speak of women in the neuter pi. when 
.respect is intended as tTufnrn^ an5fr. This transference of neuter 
termination to the fem. must have taken place when genders 
began to be confused in the Apabhramsa period. 

The nom. pi. termination of masc. nouns, which in the Prakrit 
Was SRT, is preserved by the class of nouns we have been consider¬ 
ing i. e. augmented nouns, in Sindhi and Gujarati; while the of 
the Prakrit acc. pi. is used for those nouns in the Marathi and its 
•dialects and the Hindi and the Panjabi. When the two cases 
were thoroughly confounded, one can easily see how this came to 
pass. Other or unaugmented nouns have dropped both the termi¬ 
nations in all the languages, as has been already noticed. 

The Marathi has preserved the Apabhramsa instr. sing. which 
is used after nouns in at and the plural f? reduced to f. In all the 
modern languages the ? of the Apabhramsa forms is dropped. 
These terminations are appended to the old instrumental termi¬ 
nation * and we have H and fff which are now ordinarily used. 
These you will see are double forms and of such we have many in 
the various languages. Goan., Mai. and Cit. have * for the sing, 
and the last has ir for the pi. 

The loc. Apabhramsa f? from the Pali T% and the Skr, f&F* is 
also used, as this is peculiar to nouns in 3T, and in old 

Marathi it is reduced to sir after the augmented nouns in 3TT; as 
n&t, WPflt etc. There are instances of the other locative in ^ such 
as vm and wt ( tit fat Hit a*# arm ‘you should go in my opinion; 
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Where flW is hardly an instrumental); but here evidently the 
termination cr is confounded with the W of the instrumental and 
we have fflgmr art lit. “by my opinion.” 

The dative TT is generally considered a remnant of the Skr. Wr 
andPr. TTT. But I have not found it in the Jnanesvarl and in 
its plaoe we have in the old poets, which is connected with a 
similar post-position in other languages which will be considered 
hereafter. None of the minor dialects of the languages have any¬ 
thing like it, hut still the derivation may be correct. 

Gujarati has the old instrumental in but it is oonfounded 
with the corresponding tr of thefem. and with the locative T and 
we have one termination for both, with the nasal dropped. The 
shortened Apabhramsa form in g is found in old Gujarati. It is 
confounded with that in f, the anusvara being dropped. 

(1) W'rfW gtfr(%rit gggftrar ••••••••• 

‘The wealth or affluence of Kanha was as great as that of Infira. 

From the chronicle of Kanhadade-prabandha 
given in the Gujarati School-paper. 

( 2) «n% i *ngfr snwr i Tiff 

Pancapakhyana, the story of Hiranyaka. 

In this latter, however, there occurs an anusvara, which 
should be correct, the termination is a remnant fif. The Gujarati 
has also the double instrumental St in pronouns, as ait, etc. 

The Sindhi has got the ablative terminations art, ait, arr and 
3TTT. The first is from the pronominal instrumental gt of the 
Apabhramsa and *gr of the Prakrit; air and * from f of the former 
and an and 3TT3 - from the corresponding Prakrit. The locati\ e 
and its shortened form g are also preserved, but they are used after 
nouns in at as in the older dialects, as ^fg or ^ mats' ‘he fell into 
a well. ’ 

The Panjabi possesses the abl. in if with the g dropped and the sj 
amalgamated with the preceding aT into air as UTT ‘from a house.’ 
the locative pi. ft as uh' in the house’, the instrumental pi. Tg as 
g*lf ‘by the hands’ and the locative sing, in as W 

‘in his court. ’ The instr. in H is also ordinarily used in the fora 

ofW, 
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The Hindi has scattered instances of the loc. in <f, but the 
instrumental % is common. The Bengali has preserved the former. 
The instrumental also has t£, though the grammarians do not 
give it, as— 

trtfur %n?r i 

tfrar ufa h 

‘ The beautiful one having seen the swan in the lake went in 
haste with a desire to catch it.' 

* Having, heard (this) the heart of BhaimI was oppressed by 
love. ’ 

uu5r«n% 

*N ■ -fr- — 

5nTtr 

‘How do the moon and the sun in the form of lamps shine in 
the plate of the sky V 

The Oriya also possesses the loc. in and as in the B. and G. 
it is confounded with the instr. in if, the nasal being lost, as ?T?f 
‘in or by the hand. ’ This dialect has the Pr. abl. in ^ also as 51$ 
‘from the hand.’ 

The nom. pi 3ft or & of fem. nouns in ®rr or # is preserved in 
the Mai., Goan, and Cit. as sfhr, fSnft; *TT3T, ; and ut#, unffUT; 
but the two latter are derived from the Skr. 5TTf%9ET and; utfSsFT, 
which are nouns ending in 3U. The final air, which alone 
remains after the elision of the consonant % ;is dropped in 
consequence of the penultimate accent and we have and uttff. 
The sit or ^ of the plural of the original Prakrit frrfl'STTsiHT is 
also dropped like the 3ft or Z of uteaif-g - in the ordinary 
Marathi ; and, just as the previous vowel in this latter 
is lengthened in consequence the accent and the; resulting 
form is UT37, so the previous 3TT of trn%3tT-3fr-3- and utf%3TT-3ft-^, 
being accented, remains and we have *TT^ar and Ut^rr for trrflrsn - 
and ; but in the dialects of the Marathi, in which the sit or 

xt ot Masc. nouns in the sing, is preserved, we have first and ^T?t 
etc.; so ako is the 3U-3' ot the fem. preserved; and we have 
’JHW) etc. 
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As to unaugmented fem. nouns in ? or i, the final is, of course, 
dropped by the penultimate accent, but in the plural it is 


preserved, being accented, and the termination of the plural art-gr 
.which is unaccented is dropped, as ifo sing., I# pi., Skr. *%, 
‘creeper’; «rTf<Jr sing., sHfoft pi., Skr. ‘sister’ ; sing. 

§#-# pi. ‘sides’; %5S sing., pi., Skr. etc. 

As in the dialects of the Marathi, the pi. aft is preserved in 
Gujarati; but there it is transferred to the pi. of all nouns what¬ 
ever and the process is going on even in our times, being 
extended to the masc. nouns ending in alt also, which formed 
their nom. and acc. pi. formerly by adding atT, as sing., 
pi., but now often 'd(^(3Ti. The sindhi also has preserved the 
fem. as I have already observed, but the nasal of the neuter is 
combined with it to form the nom. and acc. pi. 


Pronouns in the Vernaculars 


The nom. sing, of the relative pronoun is sft in M. H. P. S. and 
^ in G. O. and B. 0. have also. The V of the latter is another 
form of the nom. 3TT to be traced perhaps to the old MagadhI nom. 
sing, as in 5%^ for Skr. TT ; The correlative is at in M. 

and H. and ^ in G. and in P. S. and # in B. and O. The 

Hindi has tit also. The at is the old Pr. nom. sing., but the 

oblique base in P. S. B. and 0. is the old a. 

The base of the interrogative pronoun is S? as in the older 
languages. The nom. sing, is H., spfru P. and qtwr G. M. and 
% O. and B.—also 0. The ?Ffnr and its varieties are to be traced 
to the Pr. which stands for the Skr. s*r. 

The near demonstrative is %% or in H. P. nom. sing, which 
is also pronounced in other wayB; and the nom. pi. is %. The 
first is to be referred to the Ap. q^t, Pr. <TNt, Skr. <T«r ; and the 
latter to STrb Ap. The m of the Skr. mn. is generalised in this 
language and is to be found in all cases of the pronoun. Hence 

aTT«f is the nom. pi. The G. has tf, M. ST m., ft fem., f? n.,—dial. 

?f-£r-fri for the nom. sing., and the regular f m., ?JT. fem., $f n. for 
the pi.; O. has tf, <ut, fff nom. sing., and B. T all of which are 
from the Ap. or . The general oblique base is. a or g in 

M., V G., f hr it S., and ? in the rest, the origin of which is the 
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same, M. U, however, being referred to the Ap. srur which, is the 
generalised form of VFl- 

The distant demonstrative has 1 ? for its base. The noth. sing, in 
H. is ?, ait, sff, pi. %; in P. S. g and ft and B. 3Tf for both. 
The S. has 3T also for the sing. G. has an for the sing, and its 
usual arrait for the pi. All these are to be derived from the Ap. 
ait nom. and aft? aco. pi., traced to m of the Skr. pronoun a^»r. 
The M. and 0. have lost this pronoun. 

Personal Pronouns in the Vernaculars 
The nom. sing, of the first personal pronoun in M. is tfr and Cit. 
& both of whioh are to be traced to the Ap. acc. instr. and loc. uf, 
Pr. US, Skr. Jurr and ufc. The Goan, has fur, the G. f, old H. dia¬ 
lects ft, f, the Dogar dialect of the P. ??, which are all from the 
Ap. ft to be traced to the Skr. arf^,' the ? of which is, you will 
remember, that of the nom. sing, which in that dialect was freely 
used as the G. ait is at present. The Sindhi mt and ait are further 
corruptions of these. H. P. have also U like the Cit. it the origin 
of both being the same. The B. and O. have 3f and 5 which may 
be traoed to the Ap. abl. and gen. sing, ug, but I should prefer 
considering the f of the Ap. and M. forms to be changed to ? in 
consequence of the usual fondness of the B. and O. for the ? sound 
as noticed in the last lecture. 

The pi. of this pronoun in M. is anfft, dial, arnft, B. atrUt, 
which is the same as the Ap. traced by me to the Skr. auu%. 
The G. 3UT and the O. are from the usual Ap. and Pr. from arff 
from attfr generalised from the usual Skr. base auu by false ana¬ 
logy. In ST is changed to as it often is. The H. fU is this 
sifT but.the aspiration is transferred to the initial U, and the H, to 
■which it is attached in the older and the other dialect, is left free. 
The termination U is also dropped. The S. and P. have ai#. Skr. UT 
is sometimes changed in the Pr. to W as in the MagadhI and Mah. 

1 Mr. Beames traces them to f¥ Ap., UfUV Skr., but such forms do not exist. 
Prof. Lassen to whom he refers, only conjectures to aooount for Uf^t, 

but 3ipt is clearly derived from which exists even in Skr. The read¬ 

ing f5 in the passage from KramSdliWarft given by Lassen is questionable. 
. fiemacandra has distinctly and the form oecurs in many verses, 
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from locative; but in the written Prakrits that have keen handed 
down to us, the WUT of SPOT? is not found corrupted to W. It may, 
however, have been so in some part of the country. 

The second person sing, is q; in all the languages except B. 
which has 35 . The H. has If also. Of these f£is the same as the 
Ap. 3 ?, the? of this dialect being, as you know, dropped through¬ 
out ; and fg and H are transferred from the instrumental. The pi. 
is 3 *gr in M. from the Ap. 3 * 5 ? similar to 3**55, and the B. 3 tft is 
softened from this. The G. has ?m, softened from 3 %, the T being 
changed to 3* by a peculiarity of the Gujarati, which has been 
fully noticed in the last lecture. In the O. 35 T the final is drop¬ 
ped and a softened form of this is the Hindi 3**- The P. has 3 tfr 
to be derived from 3 r,f * or 3 ®** in the same way as from 3WT. 
The S. has <T#, frdt, <Tgi, sufir, sigr, 3tif and 3tf. In <T^r we 

have the 3T to which 3 is reduced as in G, and the p of ST analy¬ 
sed into its labial and nasal elements. The other three are softened 
forms of this same, and in the rest the initial ft is dropped as we 
have seen it dropped in the Pr. in the bases 35T for 33T, for 
33$r, for 33*r and S *5 for 35 T, both of which exist in that 
dialect. 

The Verb in the Vernaculars 

The Skr. conjugational distinction is, you will remember, lost 
in the Prakrits; but the increments that roots undergo in the 
Beveral classes, are preserved and made parts of the roots them¬ 
selves. Now. these roots so augmented have descended to the 
vernaculars. Thus we have 1^5 old M. G. 1 to fear ’ from the Skr. 
%ff of the 3rd class; 35T M. G. ‘ to understand ’, TU3T M. ‘ to be 
cooked, ’ 1% S. ‘ to throw, ’ HT^r M. G. H., etc. ‘ to dance, ’ S'TH 
M. G. ‘ to be born, 7 HTH M. G. ‘ to issue forth, ’ 3J5T M. ‘ to fight, ’ 
wrsr M. G. * to be maddened ’ and 1%3T old M. G. ‘ to be sad ’ from 
the Skr. 3«r, T%nr, i%g, 3?q-,3T<ur, fqm, 3OT, unr and i%*T, all belong¬ 
ing to the 4th class; ?j*r or l«T H, S. B. P. O. from Skr. sprr of the 
5th; 3rrtJT M. G. H. P. etc. * to know, ’ \%ar B. O. ‘ to buy 7 and t%5 
S. ' to take ’ from the Skr. ttpu, tKPJTT and V55T of the 9th class. We 
have roots also in the forms which they have in the second and 
sixth classes, as *5T and from *ht and OT of the 2nd, and T^T, #5, 
3T, snr, f&r M., r&sr S„ TrfH ( Skr. ), also *PT5 ‘ to out, ’ from 
the 6th. 

51 [ R* G. Bhandarkar’® Work®, Vol. IV.J 
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Remnants of the Older (Grammatical Forms 
Verbal Terminations the Present 

Of the three Pr. tenses and moods the Marathi has preserved 
two, the Present and the Imperative. The third, viz. the Future, 
is not lost, but the form became by phonetic corruption similar 
to those of the Present and you will remember, that the difference 
between the two tenses consisted in the intercalatory 'ST, after¬ 
wards dissolved into TO", and thence softened to fs - , which, having 
dropped its ? in the vernaculars, melted away and another sign 
had to be added to the Present forms to indicate the Future. The 
Present was used in old Marathi and is used even at present in 
poetry, but in ordinary speech it has acquired a past habitual 
sense. It has a potential signification in some cases as n? ?m- 
qifg siisr. In the Gujarati it has acquired a potential sense in 
addition to the old and, to indicate present time distinctly, the 
forms of the present tense of the substantive verb are used in con¬ 
junction with it, as if ilf 1 . The Brajbhasa agrees with the G. 
in this respeot and adds its |f as ft p. In the H. P. and S. it 
signifies potentiality only; and in the last <UTmasc., 4Y fem. are 
added to the forms to denote present time. Tf is the past part, of 
the root from Skr. f$W, Pr. f^f, which means ‘ become ’ in 
Sindhi. The old Hindi or Braj poets use this tense in the present 
also. In all these languages, however, the old Present tense of 
the auxiliary aw. or WHL indicates present time alone. B. O. pre¬ 
serve this tense in the old sense throughout. 

M. has two forms of this old Present •' 


Sing. 

Plural 

Sing. 

Plural 

1 st 




2 nd hrtfn 



fHT 

3rd ^fr 





In poetry we have »?t and % for H and H as— 

sprsrrsrft uts# sfrftsr u 

Jnanesvari, I. 112. 

nth rnwuT sniff srmtft t > 

Jnanesvari, III. 162. 

The termination t of the first person sing, is derived from the 
J>j.. fir, being simply converted into an anusvara, i. e., T& when 
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pronounced without closing the lips, becomes In the same way 
the Pr. g of the pi. becomes 3. The 2nd per. sing. remains 
unaltered, but in ordinary usage the final ? is dropped in 
consequence of the usual accent on the penultimate. The % of 
Pr. pi. loses its aspiration, as we have found it to have done in the 
oases,and thus we have 3>T+3T='I»TT. The3rd per.sing.termination 
is the same as in pr., viz. f. The pi. has lost its nasal and in 
current Marathi the 9 also, on account of the penultimate accent. 

In the other set the 3rd per. sing, termination is the same as 
in Pr., and to be traced to the Skr. Ff of the 5tm. In the Prakrit 
there is no Atmanepada termination for the 1st per. sing., but 
still we have tf here. This vowel is inserted before all the 
consonantal terminations of the present tense of the verb srnt 
We have also i in and $frfT, though it has no place in the Pr. 
This is probably due to the transference of the final ? in 
and qjTfft to the penultimate syllable. 

The first of the two, i. e., the Parasm. set of forms, is used for 
transitive verbs and the second or Atmanepada for those that are 
intransitive and some that are transitive but denote a sort of 
reflexive action as TS - ‘to read’, to ‘learn’, ‘to speak’, *tt»T 
‘totell’, etc. 

The Cit. has both the padas and the ^ of the Atm. is confined 
to the 3rd pers. sing, in the root 3TFT as fit % but ir ttt or In 
the Mai. we have 3tT, and the Goan, ar long for cr as STOT, UT9TT and 
3TFT, the final 3T being long. In these dialects the 2nd pers. pi. 
termination is fT, which is transferred from the corresponding 3rd 
or is a remnant of the Pr. £?*TT and the vowels of the first pers. 
form vrddhi dipthongs with the preceding base in both the padas; 
as ift qtr ‘I do’, or ‘I used to do’, arn^r $TT ‘we do’, 1 or ‘used to 
do’. The Goan, and Cit., however, have the first pers. sing. Atm. 
in art also. The Atm. is not used for roots ending in other vowels 

1 These vpddhi forms appear to be due to the penultimate 3T being pronounced 
long through the accent according to the usual rule and by the combination 
of ^ or with it; so that the combined sound is 3 ^ and 3 ^ When the 
lengthened 3T becomes 3TT it overpowers the final % and this latter is 
dropped and we have Cit. or Ooan., ‘I do or used to do\ 

just as in a horse* the penultimate is lengthened into and the 

final ^ is dropped and we have ^^7. 
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than 3T, though tney may be intransitive, as fft, 5TT,ft, etc., and 
in this particular the Marathi remarkably agrees with the old Pr. 

0, and B. have the following forms for the Present Tense 


B. 


O. 

5 mi fp' 


m 3TTW 

% qrt fhrh qrtw 


These also are from the Pr. forms. O. has lost nasal of the 1st. 
pers. pi. and B. of the sing, also, i. e., it has one same form for 
both. 0. has lost the W of the 2nd pers. sing, and has Z in itB 
place. The pi. of both is pronounced ; ait being broad 
like that to which ®r even of Skr. words is reduced in ordinary 
uttarance by the speakers of these languages. This form is 
the same as the M. q*r frnm the Pr. 0. has preserved the 

3rd pers. pi. intact; B. has lost the ?T and f. 

The other languages have •"— 


H. 

ft qnt ?rr q# 

gw wfr 


G. 

gqf* arts*! 


B. Tr. 


srefir wrfoHfc 
wrftaft-wf 
f wmf?rfh3 

P. - 

W SRT 3idf qnfr 

g# g#q*t 


t WTftfpW 
f ^ 



The Hindi 2nd and 3rd person sing, and pi. are derived direct¬ 
ly from those in Ap. The f of Stffg-f-f-Tf being dropped as 
usual-, the forms are and. when the vowels are combined, 

we have 

The G. P. and S. forms are exactly similar, the only difference 
consisting in the nasal of the 3rd. pers. pl„ which has been elided 
in the first, as is done in the instrumental singular. The P. and 
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S. «T and m must be referred to of the Pr. since the Ap. pos¬ 
sessed the Pr. forms as well as the new ones. In old G. MSS, it is 
usual to write the 5 and 3 " of these forms separately. The G. and 
H. first pers. sing. is from the Ap. while the erf of the P, 
rpri and the S. {jgrf is to be traced rather to the fir of the Pr., than 
to this $ as that of the fli in the Cit. and Goan, by the elision of f 
and the lengthening of the preceding vowel. There are instances 
of this change given in the Pr. as we have seen. The S. 3" of the 
1st pers. pi. is the same as that in M. and O. and is to be derived 
from the Ap. f and the Pr. 5- The <T of the Hindi 1st per. pi. is 
brought over from the 3rd person and this transference was faci¬ 
litated by the nasal of the original termination; or, since in the 
Ap. both ffr and exist, when in a later stage of the language the 
letter was appropriated and fixed for the sing., the former was 
adopted for the pi. and changed to t which became if by amalgama¬ 
tion. The G. and P. further dropped the nasal of this and inter¬ 
posed a vowel which is probably of the same nature as that in the 
S. hto. The S. like the M. inserts \ before the terminations in the 
case of transitive verbs, as in the forms of HR given above, and 
does not when the verbs are intransitive or reflexive as 
and IS. 

The forms of the Ap. Present occur in the older Hindi poets. 
Thus in Tulsidas’s RamSyana we have :— 

3rd per. sing. 

STS sft *i«rr * ft$ i str war i 

Bala-Kanda. 

* But Sambhu's word is not false. 

Everybody knows Siva to be omniscient. ’ 

ftflrspf 1*TT*n ^ w 

Sundara-kanda. 

‘ An evil spirit dwells in the sea and having recourse to deceit 
catches hold of the birds in the sky, ’ 

3rd per. pi. 

Qirr *T5T% 7 W I 

Bala-kanda. 

‘ Good men like swans admit merit like milk leaving off the 
watery pollution, ’ 
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i arw w m$r <i 

Bala-K. 

* Those men and women that listen to the advice of Narad a 
become beggars having abandoned their homes, 

2nd per. pi. : 

spsra rTT Wft I 

Bala-K. 

‘ For what reason do you go through excessive austerities ? 

f%fqvr 3## f%tf W 1 

Bala-K. 

‘ Why do you wander alone in the forest ? ’ 


1st pers. sing.: 

srrrr 5T^r g ft i *ntT w** ^ ^ \\ 

Bala-K. 

‘ I shall not neglect the advice of Narada and shall not be 
afraid even if thereby the world stands or falls ( becomes 

desolated).’ 

1st pers. pi- •' 

mrr HTSft hh srrf 13>?f tm# ^*rr wt u 

Bala-K. 

' Dear one, do hear with an attentive mind; l we ] narrate the 
pleasing story of Rama.’ 

Another reading is ?pft which is sing, and the sense is ‘ I 
narrate. 

The old 2nd pers. sing, in 1% is met with thus - - 
Mr* tpto tftft 1 

5^ uwr frwr wtf? ggr? n 

Ayo.-K. 

‘ I oharge thee in the name of Bharata; tell me the truth lay¬ 
ing aside all insincerity. On the occasion of joy thou art gloomy; 
explain to me the reason. ’ 

There are also specimens of the Atm. : 

$3r si? <ts yfgm i 
- r Bala-K. 

4 gees Raghupati here and there. ’ 
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sit are TTrfr ^pt sfitft i rfrt *ff% Tar ff? snftift w 

Bala-K. 

* If now you are amorous towards the Satl ( Parvatl), the way 
of devotion will end and immorality ( will) result. ’ 

TFHT ^1 

Bala-K. 

‘ He goes having sat on the bull. 

And it appears that the T of the Present is used after verbs of 
the same kind as in Marathi. The vowel f of the 3rd pers. sing, 
does not become T as in the modern Hindi and other languages, 
where the distinction between the two padas is lost, but retains 
its original forms as in 5R5T ( m? ^WTT Hsr 57H Sjft 
'when she went near, Mahesa smiling asked her how she fared’). 

THE IMPERATIVE 

The Marathi, Oriya, and the Bangali have preserved the 
Imperative mood entire; the others, only the second person sing,, 
the rest being taken over from the old present or the modern 


Potential. 

M. 


0. 

B. 


1st 




Tfr 

&fr 

2nd 



95* 

TT-TftH 

f *v 

3rd 9$T 



95*?g 

or 




In the 1st per. sing, the & of the Pr. is changed to t in M. i. e. 
» has lost its labial element as in the Present. O. and B. have 
got the form of the Present for it, the nasal being dropped. 
The Hf of the pi. is similarly changed to aif and is also shortened 
or resolved into t. The B. has the same form as the sing. The 
2nd pers. sing, in M. has the form without the termination as in 
the Pr., the other made up by adding ? corresponds to that in the 
Ap. ending in that vowel. Intransitive and reflexive roots have 
instead of f, which form is also found in the Ap. as 

The 0. and B. do not possess these terminations but the latter 
has which is to be traced to the Pr. S- The pi. is the same as in 
the Pr. the f having left its trace in the lengthening of the vowel. 
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The O. and B. ^ is also really ^TT pronounced broadly and 

the latter retains ?T unchanged also. The 3rd pers. sing, 

termination Z of the Pr. is amalgamated with the preceding 
vowel into aft in M. and s in O. and B. M. has also sometimes S 
for art 

The ^ of the B. is a later addition and is probably to be 
traced to the Interrogative pronoun beginning with $>, It is to 
be compared with such M. expressions as 5Tf37 ^ Of. The O. 
preserves the 3rd per. pi. "I unchanged but in the optional form 
the final 3 is dropped. M. and B have transferred the 

characteristic 3" to the preceding syllable and the former has 

dropped the nasal and the latter the cT. In M. the 3" is, as in the 
sing, changed to sft, but in some cases it is preserved and we 
have such forms as 5Tr3T<T, $3wT etc. We find instances in which 
the 3" preserves its place after ff as in the 0. Thus in Jnanesvarl 
% srfr w ^5 < 3*ratr% T* wftf i 
vft 3TPT0T JT*4 UT3 • * T%rlTgrr U 1—225. 

‘ These on their part may do an unwelcome thing, just here 
and now kill us but we should not think of doing injury. ’ 

H. P. and G. have W for the sing, as in the above ; and pi. 
the same as that of the Present, which itself is from the Ap. , 
the characteristic Imper. 3 being attached to the ?F of the Pr.; 
and even in the Pr. and M. B. and 0. the 2nd per. pi. is the same as 

in the Present. The P. has also the form in ?. The Sindhi 

Imperative 2nd per. sing, of intransitive and reflexive verbs ends 
in S’ as fsS and of transitive verbs and a few others in % as 
The S occurs in the Ap. along with the S and T as already noticed. 

Though Modern Hindi has lost the Imperative forms for other 
persons than the second, old Hindi poets use them ; and for the 
second per. sing, also, they have the Ap. form in W preserved in 
S. and M. Thus Tulsidas 

2nd pers. sing. *3 ^ fjgTS I 

in f vrfr srf^qr am gy srr? 11 

‘ The lord said to Hanumanta, “ Assume the form of a boy and 
go to the oity of Ayodhya. 

The 2nd pers. pi. is the same as that of Present which prevails 
in all the languages from the Pr. downwardg. 
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qT^grcfr <rf an? gwSttm'hfTr % i 

“Having gone to Parvatl examine her devotion.” 

The 3rd per. sing, ends in air or 3TT as in the M. and O. 

M srrvrT ?rfr nm i 

—B eh Sr II ala. 

“May that polished Radha remove my worldly distress.” 

’Ri arguf #rg i—Tuls. R. 

“May he confer favours.” 

The 3rd pers. pi. has g which is an A.p. form found in some of 
Hemacandra’s quotations. The g has been introduced simply to 
distinguish it from the sing. 

i grsig mpar mitr* h—T uls. R. 

“I adore the lotus-like feet of all. May they fulfil all my desires.” 
The 1st per. sing, is the same as that of the Present and it is 

difficult to distinguish it; hut in such a construction as the 
following the M. would have the imperative : 

^ Rfr zmmi \ m ml it 

“The Satl having got Siva’s permission went,’and was think¬ 
ing what deception to use.” 

The pi. also must be the same. Old G. has also the Imper. 
forms in % and 3 as 

WW 5rm mms ^rt i ns r affift u 

“The emperor asked this matter “ how is Gujarat ? ” 

*$. wn%r% $3* i msirg mvrg m&z m^? u 

“If you will declare war against Gujarat, send an army with me.” 

The G. and S. have another form for the 2nd per. of the Imper.; 
the terminations of this are if* S., 3t G. for the sing, and and 
sit for the pi. The H. has 3T and 5TT for roots ending in i and 3T 
and fit and gdt for the rest. The P. and B. have for the pi. 
and in the former the singular is confounded with the usual f 
termination. In M. such form is not now ordinarily used. In 
addresses on letters, however, such expressions as ?T5t 

are used and these forms are found in the works of the old 
Marathi poets. Thus in Jnanesvarl 

62 l it. G.BbandukaPa Work*, VoL IV. J 
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<TTT UTOT XTftT I *T*T 3tIW WTT’TiT I 

^ yarsffr? *pt rrdF < ^ *r ^ " 1-213. 

‘ This my mind cannot think of doing even in a dream that j 

should kill them and enjoy afterwards the pleasures of sovereignty/ 

afy atT-TR i rnT jgtmtft ttu' it IX 1. 

‘ Give your attention alone and qualify yourself for all 
happiness. * 

rrUT ?wra l ll 

% 3u%ffa aw i 'rtWtre? i 

qyn *T»rar , >nfl' i apronysh 11 1-48,49. 

“The Muni narrates this story to Janamejaya the king, saying. 
( you should ) attend to this which is unique, excellent, the holy 
thing, the unsurpassed and the highest abode of all auspicious 
things. ” 

3rraT sratrpr 139 ft sfrsrr%r *fr u 1-8. 

* Give attention now ; I will speak what you make me speak. 

These forms have been traced by Dr. Trump in his Sindhi 
Grammar to the Pr. base in P>T used in the Present, Imperative 
and Future, and derived by Lassen from the present, and by me 
from the Potential; and so far as the form in the S. and G. is 
■concerned there is used no objection. But these forms are used in 
the vernaculars when respect for the person spoken to is 
intended and the Potential as distinguished from the Imperative 
is by no means more respectful in Skr. The H. forms are not 
assigned each to each number, but both of them are used in the 
sing, or pi. and its can by no ndeans be derived from 5T 5 for, 
though the contrary process, namely, the changing of % to 3T, is 
common, there is, so far as I am aware, no single well-established 
instance of the other. 

In Skr. nothing is more usual than to use the Passive of the 
3rd pern sing. Imperative in respectful solicitation. The second 
pers. of the active Imper. is the least respectful, since there is a 
direct reference in that voice to the agent, and such a reference 
to great men is regarded as improper, or in the case of others, 
not courteous. The 3rd pers. with as the nora. is more so, 
because the reference is indirect; but the most respectful construe* 
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tion is the Passive as it does not point to the agent at all, but 
to the thing done by him. Thus the 3T in these forms is from the 
U of the passive and the Hindi from far, which is the other 
corruption of that termination in the Pr. 

The M. %?3Tf corresponds to Skr. nfi'VdW, the Imper. 3rd pern 
sing, termination in that language being sr. THt corresponds to 
afhrR of the Present and the Potential sense may be attributed to 
the fact that the whole tense has assumed that sense in the 
vernaculars. The agent may, if the forms are passive, be any 
person and any number since it does not agree with the verb; 
and this explains the Hindi usage. But generally in solicitation 
the person addressed is the second person, though he is referred 
to indirectly, and he is, when cases are used, put in the instr. 
as in the Jnanesvarl : — 

“He said to Drona everything should be looked after by you." 

These forms become in the G. and S. identified with the second 
person, easily because one of the terminations ait happens to be 
the same as that of the Imper. 2nd pers. pi. in those languages; 
and it got confused with the other Pr. Potential forms in ST; 
wherefore we find in the S. the Imper. 2nd pers. sing, termi¬ 
nations ? and 3T applied to the base as (%% ‘become’, ‘hear/ 
This confusion extended to the Hindi also since to roots in S[ or $T 
it appends at and ait , for the Potential increment ar is given in 
the Pr. to roots ending in 3pr, ?, aft etc., i. e. any vowel except ®r. 
In the progress of a language confusion is natural and frequently 
observable. This double etymology explains all the facts of 
the case; while, if we confine ourselves to one, some are not 
accounted for. 

We have seen that there are two classes of verbs in M. one of 
which takes the augment % in the Present before the consonantal 
terminations as frOtr, qsffcr and the other takes T or 3T as Upf, smw. 
The Imper. 2nd pers. sing, of the former is made up by adding f 
in old or poetic Marathi and of the latter by adding T The 
former takes W in the Future necessarily in the 1st and 3rd pers. 
sing, as tpffgr, and optionally in some others as <mhw or 

or qrfwivr. This option is extended even to to the Present 
r fT%ft or^rtffirand the past partioiple vrfra or ; while in tfeq 
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present participle these verbs necessarily take f as 
The latter class takes tr in the Future 1st and 3rd pers. sing, and 
the option in the last is not allowed, 3T being added in all, includ¬ 
ing the present part., as not not 

J%f%$3T, fWHT and f$r$cT 3=n%•, so that this class must have % in 
^ome cases and 3T in the rest. 

The Sindhi has a similar distinction. Those roots that take f 
before the termination of the Pres, as “I do ,> form their 

Imper, 2nd pers. sing, in ? and insert this in the present part, as 
; while the rest do not add this ? as Svrf 1st; per. sing., 
pres, part., and take ^ in the Imper. sing., Imper. 2nd pers. sing. 
We thus see that we have $ in the one case and opposed to it are 
the vowels tr, 3T and sr in the other. The former ia a characteristic 
of the transitive or the non-reflexive nature of a root while the 
latter is that of the opposite. 

Why should it be so ? The vowels 9 and form the distinctive 
marks of the Parasm. and Atm. in Skr. and Pr. A consciousness 
of this and of the difference between Parasm. roots and Atm. 
roots has been preserved in the modern S. and M. and hence 
there is an attempt to insert those vowels in all possible cases; 

■ and the base itself of the roots is made to end in them. But in 
the Prakrits and to a great extent even in Skr. the base of most of 
the roots (*wr, etc.) has an imperative signification, Hence 
. the newly constituted base 3RT and ^ also come to have an 
imper. sense. Now these are the forms of the Imper. not only in 
our language but the old Apabhram&a also ; hence the process I 
mention must have been gone through even then. ‘This is a 
better explanation of the Ap. forms than deriving them both 
from ft, especially since this is a dialect so prone to bring in S 
even when it cannot be had that it is not likely to reject an 
. already existing one. 

You will thus see how subtle the operation of the law of 
analogy is in the development of a language. 

Now as regards the A p. form \J, we see that we have it in 
Sindhi where the other languages have 3T, so that it is the old 
inorganic s which prevails so much in the Ap. And we have 
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seen that i is used in many more grammatical forms in M. than 
if, whilst, instead of it, in other places and in the Sindhi in all 
but the Imper. 2 nd pars. sing, we have sr ; so that f is made the 
distinctive mark of the Parasm. character of a root while its 
absence or the insertion of q; indicates the Atm. character. 

The Future 

The third Skr. tense preserved by the Prakrits is the Second 
Future. It has descended to the Gujarati. Thus *•— 


t 






it 




The ^ of these forms is the old Skr. TO corrupted to TO in the 
Saur. and *r in the Ap. From the Skr. downwards the terminations 
of the Present in each of the languages are appended, as formerly 
observed, to this tense. So in G. we find in the 2nd and 3rd pers. 
the terminations q* and 3ft of the G. Present attached to But 
the consciousness of the etymology of these forms has been 
partially lost 5 wherefore in 1 st pers. we have not for the sing. 
Corresponding to and spTOfa corresponding to HPTOt* But G. 
has derived its 1st. pers. pi. directly from the Skr. or Ap. pi, 
or srfTOS, and the sing. spfiTO from srftro, which, you will 
remember, was an optional Saur. form in addition to 
the nasal being dropped according to the usual Guj. rule. 

We have these forms in the Braj-Bhasa but the ^ is corrupted 
to S as it very often is. Thus :— 









Here in the 1st pers. sing, we have the srr of the Pres. Braj as 
in spft, unlike the G. and in conformity with the ancient practice. 
You will also observe that the old augment f is preserved. It 
may be suspected that these forms are derived from those in the 
Pr. which have $ instead of *r, but you will have observed that 
there we have ft as in and here £ which represents the 

Saur. and &pbhi\ The old Future occurs in Tulgidasa's 

Ramayana. 
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3 rd per. sing. tmrr m** *rsr smrg m i 

qreccfr ism from? te^rro n 

“Dear, leave off all anxiety, remember the great God. He who 
created Parvati will do her good. ” 

If the dot on ft is a mistake this is 3rd pers. sing., 

3 rd pers. pi. WTWSftf ftHTf i 

?jf%ft sTpsysperc wi ^rf u 

“Good men will pardon my temerity and hear the words of 
(this) child with attention. 

2 nd pers. pi. «PScT HIT H«T l st-t g*nft arsmfii 

“I am ashamed in my mind to tell the truth ; for, hearing, at 
my stupidity you will laugh.” 

In these forms the terminations of the Apbhr. Present are 
appended to the s derived from JT; but the following are three 
instances of the Braj form occurring in the same work. 

lstpers.pl. cTsthst g-?* %tfr arrir *pfr writ n 

“ Then I will enter thy mouth; I tell you the truth, let me go, 
mother. ” 

3rd pers. pi. rm e>cT ijg sir afW* i *rf arntu 

“They who will visit this bridge constructed by me will 
cross the ocean of Life without trouble. ” 

In an essay published in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, 
1873, Mr. Beanies gives the forms of the Future found in the 
earliest Hindi poet Cand, which are exactly similar to those in 
the Braj, and misled by the latter parts f, t, ft etc., which resemble 
those of 3W or 3TO so greatly, traces them to the Periphrastic 
Future of the Skr. =gWrUT*JT(% etc. But this future is in the first 
place rarely used in Skr. and altogether discarded by the Pali 
and not a trace of it is to be found in any of the numerous 
Prakrits. Besides if we derive these forms from the Periphrastic 
Future, we must have in the 3rd pers. such forms as 
and ’gf&srrc. And the old forms which Tulsidas uses of the type 
of from which evidently the others are derived, will 

remain unexplained. There can be little doubt that this deri- 
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vation is wrong. We have seen the several steps by which we 
gradually rise to =5rrat from =^T^nrr and the chain is so well 
connected that this etymology must be admitted as correct. 
The resemblance to that form in Gujarati also must not be 
forgotten. 

The Past Tense 

Past time is* in all the vernaculars, expressed by means of 
the past participle as in the Pr., all the Skr. past tenses being lost, 
as you will remember, except in isolated oases. This participle 
is in the older languages passive in the case of transitive verbs 
generally and active when the verb is intransitive and also in 
the cases of some transitive verbs such as )%3><3T, c ^rT5TT etc. 
This rule is strictly observed in most of the modern dialects and 
hence in the past tense we have generally no active voice when 
the verb is transitive and the agent is, as in the older languages, 
put in the instr., thus in H. rJW'PH tNt P. $T7TT, 

S, jpf ugi%uir, G. m€rct% wnw M. umra 

«UN' rrrn^r. In all these sentences the last words are past parti¬ 
ciples and they agree with the object in the Nom. case in number, 
gender and person. In the O. and B., however, all distinction 
between gender, number and person being lost, the agreement 
with the object is not perceptible. In these languages, and to 
some extent in Marathi, this participle is made the base of the 
regular verbal forms ; wherefore I shall have to discuss this 
point again. 

The Past Participle 

The Hindi participle ends in ar which of course is the &ame 
termination as in Pr., thus Skr. *TfT, Pr. *T3T, the consonar ■? ng 
elided, and with the connecting ?r, *nr. When augmented by he 
addition of in the manner I have shown in the last lecture and 
also in this it is the 3T. alone of the being left. In the 
feminine the augmented form is rpfT and where this *T is not 
inserted it is *lf. By adding this augmented form 3tF to any root 
whatever the Hindi past participle is formed as &WI, 151 etc. 
An euphonic *T intervenes when the root ends in a vowel as 
<TPrr etc. Similar to this is the B. and O. past participle as 
in^r3TTNB.,%WT,%rrO. The S. termination is fair and the P. 
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I3TT as sfri^tsTt fromSTTOIS ‘tobe awake,’tffoaitfrom ‘to remain,’ 

mprr ‘gone, ’ ^tf%3TT ‘sent;’ the nom. termination S’and the augment 
3T for 5P being left out of consideration it is reduced to f3i, The 
G. hastftand the Braj. ui as in *T«s*ti, WVt ‘kept’ from ’TPf, 
^ifr, tPSTT ‘told’ from tflT, where also the sit being dropped the termi¬ 
nation is tr i. e. pr hastily pronounced. These languages there¬ 
fore preserve the old termination with augment ? prefixed to it 
as in the Pr., as sftrOT, gftait etc. Some of the vernaculars and 
notably the Sindhi have also inherited from the Pr. readymade 
Tadbhava forms of the past passive participles as :— 


s. 

Pr. 

Skr. 

G. 

Pr. 

Skr. 

*vft 

*RTT 


sflat 

fW 

WV- 

i*rr 


S'd.' : 

5fwt 



*nir 

wit 

HTT: 




<rraf 

VfTt 

smr= 

sfhfr 

r%^t Saur. 

spit 

$<nnr 

Sjtf: 

Hindi 

also possesses a few. 


f<rgr 

ffe-’ 

t3T 


Sgfts-’ 


ffrit 

<Ttr ; 


[ T being elided. ] 

3«rt 

3ST 

Tsr : 

"for 




h^stt 

t%^T’ 

But these participles are 




made the bases of verbal 

wzt 



forms: the infinitive being 



W- 

%3*TT and fo^TT. 


SWT 

mj 






The Sindhi seems to have made up the forms of a few roots 
on the analogy of these though they do not exist in the Pr. as 
SeWt from STtJ, Skr. Pr. ufrsit; 'ftrft drunk, tefcit done ; (P. has 
this also ); but some of these may be modern Tadbhavas. 

Marathi does not possess this form and past tense is expressed 
in that language by a form ending in This is adjectival 

in nature and passive in the case of transitive verbs and active 
in that of intransitive or reflexive verbs. It is in every respect 
then like the Skr. and Pr. past participle preserved in the other 
dialects. But here we have 5J (3T) for the ar (str) of those, 
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This 5T has been traced to the Skr. ?T; but since in the Maha- 
rastrl or principal Prakrit that termination leaves its 3T only, 
it must be derived from the Saur. f which often becomes S', ,and 
S' is frequently confounded with T and ST as we have seen. 
In Sindhi Skr. af is always S' as % ‘give' from 5[r, fur from jut 
and fssr etc. Similarly even in the Prakrit period, 6uch a change 
must have taken place in several words; for instance, the Skr. 

in 'PETTIT and in some of the succeeding numerals, becomes 
in the Pali JTT, but is changed to Tf in the Pr., which shows that 
Sf must have become ST before it assumed the form of f. y is inter¬ 
changed with ar even in Skr. as gftiw or ; and in the Pr. 

and modern dialects we have for SETS', 'fra' or for Skr. <%, 
*n?5W for s|7f%TT etc. So that thiB etymology is possible ; but I 
shall presently show to you that it is not to the 6aur. that we 
should first look for the origin of M. words and forms; especially 
in cases when it stands alone. That the Marathi only should 
exhibit these consonantal changes in the past participle and 
none of the other sister dialects and that no instance of the 
intermediate step between the 6aur. j and the M. sj should be 
found here or elsewhere as we find them in similar cases, goes 
a great way against this derivation. 

The Marathi past participle in OT.sft, $ is, I think, of the 
same nature as similar participles in other cognate languages 
ending in that termination. We have in G. besides 9»?fr, Tvijr, 
and $T55f and in S. besides and fjat, and 

There is a little difference in the sense, but both are promiscu¬ 
ously used in ordinary usage. B. and O. form their Preterite 
with this participle as the base as ifiTTST 3TTRIT? spf%^r B. ‘ Gopal 
toldus’;3T»>q>SJTr jf &r%arO. ‘I wrote with a pen. ’ It is also 
used as an adjective as nOTfj* ‘the past day,’ «ri$OT uar ‘thefallen 
tree. ’ Though it does not occur in high Hindi and is not 
given in the grammars of the languages, the lower classes of 
the Hindi population use this participle very commonly as 
sirara H. ‘sold,’ *nra ‘gone’; and it is also found in the works of 
Kablra, though I have not seen it in Tulsldfisa’s RSmSyana, which 
is accounted for by the fact that Kablra was a Sudra himself 
and consequently belonged to those classes which use it at the 
present day. Thus 

63 {R. G. Bhandarkar'* Works, Vol. IV.J 
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»' ' hit 

ffw 3rsrr 33 ^ wsmft i $T 3 *r n 

—Ramftyapa II-4. 

"Then Bralimft asked his mother: ‘ Who is thy husband and 
whose wife art thou !'’’ 

h*i?r gfcrar ur€t \ tcgfir * Srafr imft m 

—Rftmiyana V-7. 

" In all the four ages holy men constructed ways but they 
did not know that the bundle they had tied had given way or 
waBtorn! ’’ 

Now in the Sindhi participles is a termination appended 
to other or old participles; as ftar and fife with the suffix W 
become r%)T^ and The Gujarati ones are of the same 

nature; in is the suffix and is the original participle 

in ?3T or U" or «FT%3T or which is changed to < 7 , as U" often ia 
Even in Marathi in the forms *farr, 3TTOT, 3TTTOT in the minor 
dialects, STtfarr, ^RTT, wrrsn - , nrraT etc., *t represents *PT (Pr. <T3T, 
Skr. *TcT ); %, «P<T ( Pr. ^ 3 T, Skr. ^?r); 3TPT, 3TT3T ( Pr. 3U3T3T, Skr. 3U»T<T ); 
smr, srrar ( Pr. srrar, skr. srrar ) , ft ( Pr. gawrr-ftan, '^T-’fhuT 
and so on. In the B. too we have ft?*, srtw which are just 
like the Marathi forms and are to be explained in the same way. 
In old Marathi we similarly find this ar appended to real past 
participles. In an old Inscription dated Saka 1128 = 1206 A. D., 
the latter portion of which is in the Marathi of the time and 
being so was difficult to decipher, there occurs the expression 
tnrr 1 given to a monastery * in which we see that SJT is 

appended to which is the same as the old Pali and Pr, parti¬ 
ciple of the root fT. 

In Skr. a great many roots formed their participles by adding 
*T instead of <T and we find several of these and others formed 
on the analogy of these in old Hindi and Marathi poetry. In 
the works of Tulsldasa, Kablra, Canda and others ‘done,* 
ffiff ‘taken,’ ‘known,’ ‘given’ and such others occur *— 

sttct ftft gift gsrr > 3Rgft gft 3nftrt tNt ii 

“ The sage worshipped him in several ways, praised him and 
gave him a blessing. ’’ 
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In the Marathi poets we have gr added to «r as Jftknesvari. 
qr*T 3 tw i t%rar i 

‘ Both these dreadful noises mingled together. ’ 
arrqrr i \ 

“ The hopes of Sanaka and others increased greatly.” 

Ekanitba. 

• Ran towards Dharma or virtue. ’ 

grftrerar i 

‘Hearing this, Govinda smiled’. 

Rukminl Svayajpvara. 

In the following m is applied to old Tadbhava participles 

$ arm \ it wjrsw shbt i m wr " 

Jfikn. V-47. 

“ Because when he slept on the bed of delusion he enjoyed the 
pleasures of a dream and then awoke when the sun of knowledge 
rose. ’’ 

tfrafr -nnsn trar zzi \ sra u 

* Went in where the lord of the world Sri Kispn was. 

Here 8H, and TTrT, are from sgH, and qfT Pr., S?r, SrP and MIW 
Skr.; and to these 5JT, is added. There are other instances in these 
works in which OT is added to past Tatsama or later Tadbhava 
participles such as qmgr, gsugr, srfnragr, *?mrfraT; and in the 
language of the day we have stlfnag, and one 

or two others. In the Jiiane&varl we have also such forms as 
‘excited’, pftgT ‘slept’, and smnfol where the if represents the 
snr or of the old participle resembling in this respect the Guj. 

qst#r. 

When the or aw of the old participle became too weak to be 
expressive, this form with the suffix gt attached was oftener used 
and gradually supplanted the other; and at came in the course of 
time to be regarded as the past participle termination. Hence it 
is applied to roots directly without the intervention of the old q 
that we have in %55T and ; and in low Hindi also, it is applied 
i» the same way. The original participle was mostly med 








predicatively as it it is in classical Skr. also, and this fj was 
attached to it to form an attributive expression to be used before 
nouns. But after a time this new form also came to be 
predicatively used; and it is now so used in M., G., S. and H. 
In M. however, when it was put to this purpose, it drove out the 
old one, and its own attributive sense became faint, though even 
now it is not entirely lost in such instances as susur nt'^TU’ 
ar<rw frryr ‘there is no remedy against the thing that has already 
taken place’. 

Then another came to be attached to it to adapt it for 
attributive use, and thus we have now in M. the form 
etc. with a double 5 T. This H is to be traced to the Pr. $py or 355 
which according to Hemacandra is applied in the sense of Bhava 
i. e. being the thing signified by the base a 6 ajeggj. These two 

words are in M. gftfT or 3THT and 3TTS& or in which instances 
we see that the initial ? or x of the suffix is optionally dropped. 
Or according to other writers, quoted by our grammarians, err?!' 
is also used. And in works such as the Gaudavadha and in the 
Bhagavatl we find these suffixes frequently used. These are 
generally applied to all bases; but & is another termination 
which is restricted to certain nouns such as mu’g, tftg, trsr, 3 T»vr 
from which we have ftar®, qmar etc. In Skr. also this suffix has 
a pretty wide range as Pftpini V. 2 . 96; fmm, 
wfalW, etc., V. 3. 97; gfHS - V. 2 . 98; V. 2-99. 

The Present Participle in the Vernaculars 

The present participle of the Pr. has lost its sr in M. as 
UTSW, in G. ‘doing’, ’^sfr ‘ascending’, in H. as fETftT and in B. 
as StHTfr, %fhnr, while the O. has preserved it as SRna, The S. 

and P. have preserved the Saur. form which has f instead of ft 
and the former has preserved the nasal throughout while the 
latter has dropped it after roots in 31 as S. mfTfr, gg raft , P. 
‘writing’ but stt^t ‘going’, ‘becoming;’ this participle is used, 
as in the Pr., in the sense of Skr. Conditional, equivalent to the 
English Pluperfect Conditional, as M. at *r<tt ftr fti ‘if he had 
done it, it would have become,’ G. ft fRfr fff «nft; B. frf? fit 
fFT?ft a% tjiit fprtfTT HI; ‘if he had told you, you would not 

have believed 0 . w* W sepr 3 t?^H ^ ‘if the sun 
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had arisen, the darkness would not have remained’; H. M sppiT 
at MV 5fm «T ‘if I had told, he would not have listened to ray 
words S. ^ ‘if he had not beep swimming’, it $r 

‘if I were to send 

THE ABSOLUTIVE IN THE VERNACULARS 

The absolutive in M. is formed by adding the termination g^r, 
as the same as the MahS.ra.stiT 37 or. Vararuoi, you will 
remember, giveB this termination only, but Hemacandra adds 
more. 

The G. has f, the same as the Ap. f and Pr. fat, Skr. v, and 
from the Ap. or trwfr, the Vedic Skr. ?#r; or the H of may 
be the same as the particle h which means ‘and’ added to ?. 

The Sindhi has ? for intransitive and reflexive roots and q for 
transitive and another pit or xft for both, as ‘having heard’, 
MV‘having beaten’and navi or Huff. The first is the same as 
the G., but in the q of the transitive roots the 3T of the original 
ST3T seems to be preserved and this termination added to the root 
with the Parasm. sign f. Thus we have first rnff and then, or 
fg being added, we have mfpr, whereupon the V with the 
preceding ? becomes q and we have MV. The last dt is the same 
as the fa' of the Ap., traced to the infinitive, which, you will 
remember, is confounded with the absolutive. 

The H. drops the f of this form and the original root, as afM, 
5TT etc., is used in the sense of the Absol., but to make the sense 
distinct % or m is added, as or or 3 TPET. Of 

these % is a real absolutive derived from the Saur. f% 3 T and 
is the same as Mar, i. e. the usual form of it. Now when one form 
is felt to be not distinct enough, it is usual in our languages to 
add another to it of the same nature. You have instances of 
this process in the Pali double genitive aUT«T, and in the instr. 
q and M of some of our vernaculars. 

P. agrees with the Ii. In H., however, the ? is pronounced by 
a great many people. It is also found in the old poets and in the 
Brajabhasa. The absolutive always ends in this vowel as Mr, 
ffTfr, though often % the same as H- % is added, as Mup, etc. 
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The 0. also has f as ^ and the B. has f or «T or f’TT as 
^ or ‘having seen.’ In the last the v of the original pi 
is preserved and lengthened, and the u is euphonio. 

The Infinitive of Purpose in the Vernaculars 

The infinitive of purpose is preserved in M. as Ht ^ 

$r>i$T 4 he began to study.' The form in the Pr. is but the 

augment % is lost in M. O. also has it, but its use is somewhat 
like that of the Absolutive ftvK m ‘ considering he spoke, 4 
WH" WTT fttfr l ‘ eating and eating he was satisfied. ’ But the 
original sense is somewhat preserved, and it is in this sense 
made the basis of the present tense definite, which will be con¬ 
sidered hereafter. This infinitive and the absolutive are, I have 
already observed, oonfused in the Pr., and in some of the modern 
dialects the absolutive is used where we in Marathi use the 
infinitive : as G. £ Ufft *3$ ‘ I am able to do it,’ H. Jr 

aruft OTUJt «nfr qrft t ‘ whom speech cannot express,’ Br. rt 

for M. xfr For this infinitive the modern 

vernaculars however have got a reconstructed form whioh will 
be mentioned in its proper place. 

The Potential Participle in the vernacularb 

The potential participle in Skr. n«r, Pr. W, is much used in 
the modern dialects and made the base of various verbal forma¬ 
tions. In M. we have tPUg ‘should be done,’ G. S. gnET^t 

from VH to see, Braj. B. & O. Uirfar. The H. has lost it, so 
also the P. 

The Skr. verbal noun in sur appears as in M., S., 

UttuV Braj., H. and P., usih 0. & B., but in these latter it is 
probably a modern Tatsama. G. does not possess it. These 
forms are called infinitives by the Vernacular grammarians. 
Prof. Htfrnle traces them to the Skr. potential participle in 3UTTV; 
but, as before remarked, the transition from ?fhr to mr and then 
to it is taken for granted ; regularly mV ought in the vernaculars 
to be changed to sft as in UTufr. According to the observations I 
m&de before the g °f ^ emd arr of **4! must be due to 
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snr Pr. and appi-srj Ap., as in M. %ar and G. ; so that the verbal 
noun in M. and H. is an augmented form of the corresponding 
one in Skr., while that of the Sindhi is from the unaugmented 
form. A great many other verbal derivatives have come down 
to the vernaculars, but I must not go further. 

The Passive in the Vernaculars 

The Pr. passive base in far and f^ar has been preserved only 
inP. &S. Thus HrfUd ‘ he may be beaten' and wfour ‘they 
may be beaten’ are forms of the 3rd pers. sing, and pi. of the 
passive old Pres, and modern Potential ; while m ft y f the present 
part, is used as a base to form various tenses. This is the Pr. 
form in ?3I, the 3T being lost. Sindhi has 3T as mThoj ‘to bo drunk,’ 
NfiRiS ‘to be washed,’ ’Ttfvr sing., pi. 3rd pers. Pres, or Pot. 

The pres. part, is wanting ; the potential participle from frar 
being used instead as The augment f is introduced before 

this 3T where euphony requires it. Old M. possessed these forms 
and they are very frequently to be met with in our poets as in 
Jfianesvarl: 

armt huPf i ^ i % nun smuF i utfusrfcr u 

‘Now incidentally will be mentioned, the leaders, proved 
warriors and soldiers in our army. ' 

funvfr if '^rT i mr spesut i 

nfr senruT ahum i urrffSr?* u 

“ In that manner, 0 lord M&dhava, you will abandon me and 
will not come to me if the moisture of virtue is dried up 
( lit. will be destroyed). 

r^Nrtfr =*^31 # qnwmf qfbnft gffa i 

urn qt anarch \ st%5u arr^fr n 

1 Think, Arjuna, you are being made contemptible by sorrow ; 
say, is the sun ever swallowed up by darkness ?’ 

Here we have instances of the Present and Future. Old Guj. 
had the passive: 

f^nrt sjSfcr? HTr%!rm i fttsi 3rt%st sfts urn 1 

fVfH VTTUT HTUTf UTVf I #f&T %% 5PUU WUN l 

^nrr #ry fum 1 fSrft isfa 11 

un wffincfii rtfr 1 w sr i f o m i ui r 11 
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* Where SaligrSma is worshipped, where the name of Hari is 
muttered in meditation and Smrtis, PurSnas and the cows are 
respected, in which country sacrifices are performed, where there 
are the six philosophies, and alms are given, where Vedas, 
Pur a lias and duty are understood, there Madhava for certain 
brought the Mlechha and infamy restB ( on his name ) in the nine 
divisions ( of the world ).’ 

Here we have instances of the forms in ar as l^rsrf and in f 
(Pr. pr) ; and also of the modern forms as which will 
be presently considered. In old H. poets we meet with such 
forms now and then. Thus Tulsldlsa : 

rrfprr srra *m*rar i wn 'juiurpr srrmwar u 

‘The greatness of which (Rama’s name) the lord of the 
Ganas ( Ganapati ) knows, he is first worshipped ; this is the 
achievement of the name/ 

^rri^ra 5 m? fosgr* 55 % 1 wm* 5 * 1 ?? wup » Beharilala. 

* Many couples of eyes are wanted to see the couple of young 
persons ( Radha and Krsna). 

Here s/SfcRT and are forms of the passive in pr. The 

verb vnfpr in mod. H. is also a passive forms as Wtpr G. and 

«rrfpf M. 

There are also, as in the Pr., Siddha Tadbhava forms of the 
passive S. ‘to be heard,’ U5THJ S. ‘to be broken,’ H. ‘to flee 
away,’S. ‘to be fried,’ S. ‘to be plucked’ from pr. 

*t53T, and (%ar and Skr. f wr, vrcrar, and 5 TV-ifr-S-JTr-'S-* 

from dw Pr., Tar Skr.‘to be cooked’ in all, though the sense is 
somewhat altered. M., 3W5 S. from Pr. Skr, 55 W to be 

obtained,’ S., 3TIHt H. from Pr. *rs*r, Skr. srw ‘to be bound;* 
M. G. H. P. from Pr. ftV, Skr. £VT ‘to be seen’ also 
H.; ^srot-qi M. Si, H. P. from Pr. fST, Skr. m, root ‘to be 
increased,’ ‘to swellM., Pr. Skr. ‘to be known;’ 
M. G. from Pr., Skr. ‘to occur to one’ etc. 

The Causal in the vernaculars 

The causal is formed in M. by appending is or 31* as or 

vjl^tuot or ; you will remember, I have identified 

the i that non-reflexive transitive roots take in M. with the 
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Parasm. f, and tr or sr of the intransitive and reflexive with the 
Atm. Now when a root becomes causative, its reflexive character 
is lost, all verbs become transitive, and hence we have 31 or f 
promiscuously used after all roots. For this reason even in 
Skr. all causal verbs are both Parasm. and Atm. I do not derive 
the rule about M. verbs taking sr or ? from that in Skr., but 
attribute it to the same causes. In the Goan, and Cit. we have 
3W for 3R, the tr being pronounced as a consonant and often like 
the vowel ?, as SRumrr or srffnrr. In the Savantvadi and Vengurla 
districts it is formed in the same way, but in the other portions 
of the area over which the Malvanlis spoken it is formed as in 
the principal Marathi. The u stands for for this semi-vowel 
is often, by the vulgar, dropped leaving the vowel instead, as 
5T3 tt for like the H. juit for srer, sir? for sfi=Tr etc. 

In G. the causal termination is sir as ‘cause to do,' 

BTOf-make hot-,'in S. 3ff? as srutfqr ‘to cause to increase,’ 
$T3 TT?vi ‘to cause to wash;' in P. 3U37 or as or tpwRJW. 

In H., it is 3TT as *T^Rr, TsTPir, but and 'PSTsrt are also 

used; and the termination 3T is invariably added to the first causal 
to form a second or double causal as JpgqRT, TSWRr from flRRT 
and <r®HT. The aw* occurs in first causals in poetry, as TulsIdSs: 
3R WK ‘ Narrate ( lit. make me hear ) to me the 

history of the lord also :— 

*mT3R*;irT ^ i 

star sus* fjf m ms ti 

‘As an actor assuming various masks dances; so he (the lord) 
shows this character and that but is not himself that ( what he 
shows). ’ 

The B. and 0. causal is also similarly formed by adding 3tr as 
I oause to do, ‘ I show’ etc. Here also as in the H., 
the sr of 3tm is elided. 

The ? of the S. snf must be the f which we have observed is 
used after transitive and non-reflexive roots in Pot., the pres. part, 
etc. as ttlfRt. 

Thus then the causal termination in all the languages is 
snar or 3W, which is the same as one of the three in Pr. For, you 

64 [ K. G. fttuuuiarkar’i Work*, VoL IV. ] 
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will remember, the Pr. has er> and, the <7 of the latter being 

dropped, there is another We have also a good many 

examples in the vernaculars of the Pr. causals mentioned by 
Hemacandra as formed by dropping all terminations and pre¬ 
serving the vowel changes, guna or vrddhi, which roots take 
befote the Skr. 3W or Pr. tf Thus 


M. G. H. 


nTTor-f-nr. 

H. 

w** 


M. G. H. S. 



M. G, H. 

grstf-l-HT 


H. 

qranr 

>higqi. 

G. Hr 



M. 

_ 


M. G. 


Tr^r-f 

M. 

nVUT 

tlKul 

S. 


srmsr 

M, S. 


*nodfit-nRtu 

S. 


TTS9T 


I have already mentioned that the causal of some roots is 
formed in H. by inserting 5T before the causal termination 
G. has * and Sindhi ? for ‘ to cause to eat ’ from m 

to eat, * to cause to give,’ ‘to show’ from ‘to see,’ 

‘ to cause to run,’ ‘ to give, ' fipttTqj ‘tocause to give,’ 

‘ to cause to sit.’ In these instances we 
have sit or 31T before ? ; but in G. all these forms have STI* opti¬ 
onally added to them when the previous 3?r is dropped as 
* to cause to run,’ ^T^T^rf ‘ to cause to eat ’ etc.; and in 
S. we have the causal appended to T after roots ending in 35T 
as *9rrcrf<!s ‘ to cause to eat, ’ ‘ to cause to wound, ’ ttTtTf® 

‘to cause to suck’ or * to suckle; ' so that the intervening is 
interchangeable in both these languages with the causal termi¬ 
nation and h^nce some way conveys the same sense. M. has a 
trace of these forms a6 nfavf ‘to turn,’ ‘ to cause to turn,’ 

‘ to run,’ ‘to cause to run,’ nm-Trgwi ‘ to threaten. ’ 

Hemacandra mentions V*Tl5t as the causal base of «TW and gives 
UT3' in the sense of pushing which is very likely a causal form of 
tit. We have this 9TIT in the sense of sending in M. 
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We have seen that or ft is sometimes changed to S’ and thence 
to st or gr in the Pr. and vernaculars; whence it appears that 
fWfTT is a denominative or nominal root from fq^jr or fqgr or <ntT, 
by the application of the usual denominative termination su^, 
which is ako the causal termination. In Skr. such a denomi¬ 
native has the sense of doing the thing expressed by the base as 
ffffr Saur. 71717 1*. 

We have a great many denominatives from past participles; 
first in the sense of being the thing expressed by the base, in 
which case the participle has simply the verbal terminations 
appended to it, as from ssn, from from Wt[, 

TjjJSf, from 73*3 etc.; and secondly in the sense of doing, 

when 337 or 3T!% intervenes between the base and the terminations, 
as in Malatl-Madhava, from which we have in M, 

The forms in which we have an before % as ijsrej, *3713? etc. are 
denominatives from the past participles of original Pr. causals 
as aprfqif or tTTTT?, the causal termination arm being changed to afr 
and 3tT as in the H. in ordinary causals. In the vernaculars we 
have also the first class of denominatives expressive of being 
like the thing denoted by the base, as : ~ 


a h. 

qn^ur-f-7r to draw from 

*5% p. 

p. p. of 


H. 


to sleep 

§a 

>» 

*77 

G. 

jpns 

to rain 

ss 


?* 

H. G. 

ir37T-73f 

to sit 

37f77r 


I75T with 37 

H. G. 


to enter 

stilts: 

if 

first, with sr 

H. 

jfaat 

to cry 

V*> 

>» 


G. 


to be angry 


♦» 


G. 


to be pleased 

& 

>» 

a? 

H. G. 

7aar-? 

to be diminished 

>! 


We have another verbal base in M. which involves 

the idea of 


power and ability as 3s*7fr ‘can be dene,’ 7tHti ‘can be sat.’ 
These forms are passive when the original verb is transitive, and 
impersonal when it is intransitive. In old M. 7 is somesimes 
seen for 7 :— 

srff stfa i i^afr arm fia su# I at% 37 n 
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‘ Even if the Veda has told much and indicated a great many- 
distinct things, still one should take that which is beneficial 
to himself.' 

srfint f*smsr?r ? 

• Who should be called f&rnsnsr ?’ 

Here the sense is simply passive and does not involve the 
notion of power. These forms are to be derived from the pass, 
of the causal, whence is Pr. for $*iwi?r, Skr. 

Power is implied on account of the forms being derived in this 
manner ; for, trtflvlfrf sjoraft *WT in Skr. means the work is caused 
to be done by me by Govinda; when the agent caused is 
taken to be the same as that who causes, the sense is ‘the work is 
caused to be done by me by myself, i. e. ‘Iam the causer of myself 
to do it’ i. e., * I can do it.’ In G. this causal pass, star is trans¬ 
formed into 3*T, as the causal 3P*so often is, and the sense is simply 
passive in some cases and passive and causative in others, as 
3TT ^ smnJ- ' this boy is known to be a fool ;'3*r^m mn# 
rrar ‘ this work cannot be done from me.’ There are traces 
of these forms in the other languages also, though the gramma¬ 
rians do not notice them, as H. trqq=qq *n?rrr ipp f^rtr ‘By the 
singulars the number of a thing is known to be one,’ tff **re*r 
jpgrm % ‘that is called a sentence’ etc.’ 

Thus then you will see that we have nearly the whole of the 
grammar of the Prakrits, i. e. all their grammatical forms, in 
our vernaculars. The cases in the forms which they assumed 
in the Apabhramsa have been preserved, some in this language 
and some in that, but not all in one and the same." And along 
with them there are sometimes newly constructed forms also. 
The pronouns are the same as in the Pr. and the Apabhraipsa. 
The two Prakrit tenses and one mood are preserved. All the 


1 Mr. Beames traces the vernacular causal terminations 3^ ^q ( ^ 3^ eto. 
to the Skr. spq But this is evidently a mistake. The Pr. gqif or gqq has 
esoaped him somehow. The 55- of the Hindi causal forma he also derives 
from the q of 'ioa. But this q is too weak to be changed to any other letter 
than the vowel q ( and q is uever changed to a semi-vowel excepting in 
the doubtful instance from qj^r. 
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vernaculars have the Present, though, except in the O. and B., 
it has acquired another sense and another word or expression is 
wanted to restrict it to the signification of the present time. 
G. S. P. andH. have lost the Imperative, but it is preserved by 
the other three languages. The Future is retained by the G. and 
the Braj.; while this latter possesses the solitary form of the Aorist 
that the old Pr. had retained. These are the only really simple 
or uncompounded verbal forms existing in our languages ; the 
rest are made up by compounding or by using Pres, participles 
as bases and appending the Pres, verbal terminations, as will be 
hereafter shown. Past time is almost universally expressed by 
the past partioiple, and this retains the passive, in some cases 
the active, character it had in Skr. and Pr. in all those languages 
that have not thoroughly lost the distinction of gender and 
number. The several other Prakrit participles are preserved and 
we have no other. The passive forms are seen in Sindhi and 
Panjabi, the former having one set and the latter the other. 
The Pr. causal termination is preserved almost unchanged by 
theM. and G. while in the other languages it is somewhat 
transformed. So that, as they are at present, our vernaculars 
have between them preserved all that the Prakrits had and 
preserved nothing that the Prakrits lost. 

And as we ascend higher up in the history of each of these 
languages, we find in use such forms as it has now lost. All our 
vernaculars must at one time have been in the condition in 
which we find the Apabhramsa, but the dialect of that name 
which is treated of by the grammarians, and specimens of which 
we find in the scraps of literature I have noticed, resemble the G. 
and the Braj and in a less degree the S. P. and the ordinary H. 

The old literary dialect of the H. area was the Braj; and the 
works of Tulsidas, Biharil&1, Kablra and others are in that dialect, 
though these are called old Hindi poets, instead of old Braj poets 
as they should be called and as they are called by natives. In 
this old Braj literature we find the Apabhramsa forms of the 
Present tense unchanged 5 and from these has directly been deriv¬ 
ed the Present tense of the modern S., G., P., Braj and H. The 
Apbhr. Future is found in the G, and in modem Braj and in th§ 
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poets in an older and less corrupt form also, though the w is 
changed to sr. Such Apbhr. forms as Sra, are preserved in the 
G.; and the neuter sing, in # in that dialect as well as in the 
Braj, where it occurs especially in the verbal nouns or infinitives. 
The first pers. sing, j exists in G., old H. and a dialect of the 
Panjabi. The other dialects also possess, as I have observed, 
some Ap. peculiarities, bitt the four named above bear a closer 
connection to it. 

And since the Apabhramsa is referred by the grammarians to 
the SaurasenI type, we may regard these four modern dialects, 
viz. the G. S. P. and H., as the representatives of the old SaurasenI, 
which from the name seems to have been the dialect of the 
oountry about Mathura. 

The distinction between this and the old Mahfiraetrl was, as 
we have have seen, not very great and some of the peculiarities 
were such as could not last for many centuries. The ohange of 
ft and to % and U, for instance, instead of elision and Sf is of 
such a nature. The law of elision whioh operated in a great 
many other oases oould not long be kept from extending itself 
to !T. But still we do find in the modern G. suoh forms as ftjij, 
WJ etc. for UtWf, TTTnr and This ohange was made 

in Borne cases in the SaurasenI as in for and in 

others not, as arwiTfr for 3lT%r. And the change of f?r to and 
f we find in the 8 . and P. Present Participles. The Saur. 
Future which had an intercalatory w instead of the Maharastrl 
is, as we have seen, preserved in the G. and the Braj with the 
slight modification it underwent in the Apabhraiasa. Then, if 
we follow Vararuci, the Saur. Absolute termination was f 3 T, 
and in the prose speeches in the dramatic plays it is this alone 
that we find. The absolutive in these four modern languages 
is formed by adding this same termination with the 3f dropped. 

Now all these peculiarities are absent from the M. In the 
old Maharastrl verses, occurring in the plays, as well as accord¬ 
ing to Vararuci, the absolutive termination was 3 nir, which we 
find in the M. alone. The past passive participle of 3 T and 7 in 
old Mahr. was 9>3T and FT3T, and we have these forms in the M. in 
and StOT, as we have seen, while % instead of %, g instead of 
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ft occur in the four Saurasenic dialects and these we find in the 
plays. The Pres, and Imper. of the M. have been derived from 
the Pr. and not from the Apbhr. forms. Thus then, the M. is the 
modern representative of the old Maharastrl 5 so that it hardly 
admits of any doubt that the two old languages derived their 
names from the provinces in which they prevailed. The B. and 0. 
have a few peculiarities of the Saur.; and they seem to occupy 
a middle position between M. on the one hand and the four Apbhr. 
or Saur. languages on the other; while the consonantal changes, 
especially the reduction of all the sibilants to the palatal 3 T, point 
to their being the descendants of the old MagadhI. 
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LECTURE VI 

New Grammatical Formations in the Northern 
Vernaculars 

We will now proceed to consider those forms in the grammar 
of our languages which are not derived from corresponding 
Sanskrit or Prakrit forms, hut which have been constructed in 
recent times. Such new forms owe their origin to various causes. 
The old ones lose their distinctive portions and become confused 
by phonetic decay; or, having been in long use, lose all freshness 
of meaning, and cease to be as expressive as one would wish them 
to be, or their sense is not exactly that which one desires to 
convey. Thus the old Present and Future got confused in our 
vernaculars and a new Future was wanted. The old Present itself 
acquired a potential sense in some cases and a past habitual sense 
in others, whence for the expression of present time another 
set of forms was required. 

In Sanskrit itself such a phrase as flfHTir ‘gruel for a 
Brahman' is not so expressive as f$5rr*rT smu: ‘ gruel for a 
Brahman’s purpose’; whioh again is analysed into its separate 
elements for greater distinctness into nfcsTWI«r q^ruj: ‘gruel for 
the purpose of a Brahman'. 

When different words so brought together are kept distinct 
and consciously used, there is no growth of new forms. But if by 
frequent use and the oblivion of etymology such an expression 
as comes to be looked upon as an independent word meaning 
"for the sake of” and applied promiscuously to all nouns, 
including such as could not originally by the usage of Sanskrit 
have it, as in it becomes a termination, and a new case 

form grows up and the old one often goes out of use. Then again 
phonetic decay sets in and by reducing this expression to 
and ultimately to 5 HT%' ( M. HlSt the original word being ), 

irrevocably stamps it with the character of a case termination 
having no meaning by itself. Lastly, if one wishes to say of a 
book that it belongs to him and looks upon it as possessing that 
attribute and subordinates him to it, the expression aw ilWfrH, 
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.1 not serve his purpose, but he must have some such as 

And if this way of looking at things becomes general, 
supersedes RTn. In this way our new forms have grown up. 

The Oblique Forms 

The case terminations are, in the majority of the languages, 
applied not to the original noun itself but to a certain modified 
form of it called the oblique form, or by the native Marathi 
grammarians the S&manya-riipa or the oommon form, because it 
is used in all the cases. 

The Oblique Form in the Marathi 

There are two Samanya-rupas for the two numbers. In the 
old languages plurality is expressed by independent terminations, 
but the new terminations'bf the modern languages being the same 
for both numbers, plurality is denoted by a distinctive oblique 
form. Some of the modern languages that have no Samanya- 
rupa have recourse to a novel way of expressing plurality. Of 
all the vernaculars it is the Marathi that is the most particular 
in the formation of the oblique and has minute rules. Sindhi 
comes next, then the Hindi and the Panjabi; after these the 
Gujarati, and lastly the Bengali and the Oriya ; which may be 
said to have no oblique form at all. 

The Marathi oblique forms are made up by adding these 
terminations:— 


(1) Sing, art 

PI. 3TT 

(2) „ * 

« i 

( 3 ) „ f 

„ art 

( 4 ) „ 3T 

,, * 

(5) „ T 

„ m 


(1) The following classes of nouns take the first— 

(a) Masc. and Neut. nouns in 3T as SIN ‘hand’. fTNI obi., gTHTO 
sing, ‘to a hand', fTHTH 1 pi. ‘to hands’. 

( b) Masc. nouns in 3IT and neuter nouns in $ which combine 
the final and the termination into nr, but to in the speech 
of the Konkani Karhadas and in the Citpavani and 
optionally to nr or q in adjectives •' as srfnT ‘a mango srtwrr 

65 l R. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. IV.] 
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obl. ( srNmr sing, ‘to a mango’; 'a plantain’, %S*TT obi., 
sing, ‘to a plantain’; siidrer ‘to a mango’ in the 
KonkanI Karhadas, ffae&T ‘yellow ’, ftmsnr or obi., 

f^T«*TT Wsuto or 371^1X71 sing. 1 to a yellow mangb', 
respectively. 

( c ) A good many Masc. nonns in f, the $ of which is changed 
to *rr before 3tT as ffltr nom., obi., sing. 

•’8PSJ1 3T pi. 

All neuter nouns in £ as ntffr-UT^T-Ht^iTr-nbsrw. 

( d) Some Masc. and nearly all neuter nouns in 37. Some of 
these change 37 to «rt, and others drop it, since it is the 
37 of the nom. sing. Apbhr., as *(T37 ‘a brother’—Mmr obi., 
*nsmET sing, ‘to a brother ’, *tl3TT^r pi. ‘to brothers’; 
‘traveller’, gre*rrr obi., 5THW3 sing., pi.; 

*rar^r sing., ira^rhr pi. sing., pi. 

Some nouns of this class take stT optionally as f^^-fd^rr- 
f^ssrrw sing., f^^srNr pi. 

( 2 ) The following nouns take the second form f, £ :— 

( a ) Tatsamas in short f as ^dr—SKdifr. 

( b ) A few masc. nouns in # as FtSt * elephant ’, gvfr-f'tffa - 
sing., pi. 

( c ) A good many femininine nouns in 3T as ftfr manner, 
firfr—rvdta sing., fitffrr pi.; %ar ‘ a plantain tree ’, %5ff— 
%5ri3 sing., pi. 

( d ) Some feminine nouns in £ as ‘ ground ’, gt—SlV 
sing., S&r pi. 


( 3 ) A good many feminine nouns take the third form £— 3it 
as dt€r ‘a mare’, didt sing., dtesi pi., didh* sing., differ pi. 5 
‘a garment worn by females’, *ndr sing., pi., 

sing., pi. In the Goan, and Mai., however, this form does 

not exist and these nouns take the fifth form tp-sjr, as dtetr-— 
dr^bl? sing , dtesrfa? pi.; wdi—wddtr sing., 3T35rnp pi. 

( 4 ) Some masc. and feminine nouns in 37 take the fourth 
form 37-37, as W37—^V3?r sing,, pi.; f. ‘a side’, sil^— 

wnpr sing., tnjjtt pi. 
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(5 ) The following classes take the fifth form A good many 
fem. nouns in at as ftw ‘a tongue’, T%*f sing., ftntr pi., tftfar sing., 
fiwra pi.; a good many fem. nouns in i in the Goan, and Mftl. 
dialects ; see instances given above ; some fem. nouns in 3T, as 
‘ a leech', aloft sing., atoIsjT pi., aisfttr sing., 3toI«rft pi.; atlST 
‘ husband’s brother’s wife ’, 3tft~ atm etc. Some nouns take 
this form optionally as sra^T or wrft* ; or ^rrurrer. The usage 

in several cases is still unsettled as regards some of these forms. 
You will observe that there is an anusvara in the pi. of all forms. 
Another fact should also be borne in mind that nouns in T and 3? 
often take the arr—3tt or T—at forms though these properly belong 
to nouns in at. 

The Obljque Fokm in Sindhi 

( 1) The following classes of nouns take at for the obi. sing, 
and SIT, and atft for the pi.:— 

( a ) Masc. nouns, the nom. sing, of which ends in 3, as 
1 a country', obi., sing, ‘of a country’, 

%gftft pi. ‘of countries’, also $5T—ft— ft. 

( b ) Masc. nouns in ait, which, however, combine the final 
and the termination into tr as in the Cit. Mar. as 
‘a carpenter’, obi. ari% sing., aisft, 3T3T and ^RT pi. 

( 2) The following nouns take at for the obi. sing, and ft, sift 
and 3ft for the pi. in addition to ati and f :— 

( a) Masc. nouns inf as 5ft ‘a peasant’, flltai or ftf^antsing., 
fft, 5W, ftftft, ?ufft and ?tgft pi. 

( b ) Fem. nouns in f as ftft ‘a mare’, obi. ftftat sing, ftfeft, 
ftftf, ftftft, ftl^ft and ntegft pi. 

( c ) Masc. nouns in 3T; as w<Jfr ‘a manobi. m<tf at sing., 
gpifft, tTTUf atft, and mogT pi. 

( 3 ) Nouns in short ? have no separate form for the sing, of 
the obi., the nom. form being used; the pi. they form like the 
above class, as UTl?f f. ‘a story ’, obi. *trt?£ sing., *rn?fatt, *Trftft, 
*nf%aift, *m%3ft and nttffft pi. Masc. nouns in £, however, do 
not take the forms in atft and 3ft; as * a lion ’ sing., 
^fftft-att-Tpl- 
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( 4 ) Fern, nouns in ar, 3TT and H have no separate form for the 
sing, while in the pi. they take STHas H*T ‘wish’, obi. HU sing., usft 
pi; S=HT ‘a murder’,obi. sing., pi.; ‘lightning’, obi. 

sing., pi. The first has HUT and also for the pi. Here 
there is one type for one class of nouns and not two, as is the case 
sometimes in the M. The form in 7 fit is taken by all feminine 
nouns in ar, 3TT and ? and also masc. nouns in $. Masc. nouns in 3T 
and fem. nouns in H have H in the original base itself and it does 
not belong to the termination. 

The Oblique fobm in Panjabi 
The Panjabi has the termination for the 6ing. obi. of nouns 
ending in air. The sing, of all other nouns has no special form 
while an is appended to all nouns to form the obi. pi., before 
which the final sit of nouns preceded by a consonant is changed 
to f, as utHT a horse', Ui% obi. sing, and pi. Finals 

preceded by a vowel combines with thi6 art to form st, as fijF 
or qar‘father’, obi. pi.; and final si forms air as H3Ti?‘man’, 
W«J!3T obi. pi. There are no other changes. 

The Oblique Form in Hindi 

The Hindi, like the Panjabi, has an oblique sing, for nouns 
in SIT only. It ends in <r, as that of the S. and Cit. M. nouns in 
sit, Karh. M. and P. nouhs in stt as ; Ul%-nt%*5T. The pi. obi. of 
all nouns whatever is formed by adding aft which amalgamates 
with the preceding st of all nouns and the arr of such as are 
masculine, and combines with ? to form ?nt; as *11* ‘a village’, 
uurter pi. ‘of villages’; U137 ‘a horse’, itiw pi. ‘of horses'; <rfjt 
‘a master', TfaUTarT pi.‘of masters.’ In other cases it is simply 
added to the noun asHT$ ‘a jackal,’ Hngarter pi. ‘of jackals’. 

In the Brajbhasa and in the old poets the obi. pi. of all nouns 
has H or fit instead of aft, as HN 'agood man’ BcTBSiT pi. ‘of good men’. 
This termination iB also added to the nom. sing, to form the nom. 
pi. of those nouns that have no distinctive form for it; as T7HT 
‘people’ sing. pi.; huh ‘devotee’, h*i?ut pi. ( gn v.utih hthh 
HT3T—Kablr). 

The Oblique Form in Gujarati 
In Gi the obi. form of masc. and neuter nouns ending in ait 
and is formed by substituting an for those vowels. The latter 
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take an anusv&ra in the pi., and the forms of the former for both 
numbers arealike as sing, and pi. ‘to a horse or 

horses’; ‘a plantain', %o?r-%55Tff sing, ‘to a plantain’, %35f«t pi. 
‘to plantains’. But the nom. pi. forms of these are utgT and %cBT, 
whence it appears that in the pi. the obi. cases aTe formed simply 
adding the terminations to the nom. pi. and there is no such thing 
as a common oblique form. And this Is the case with the sing, as 
well as the pi. of all other nouns; as ttm^T ‘a man’ nom. sing., 
WTOf nom. pi., rndtw sing., pi. The plural termination is 

air and is thus used in all cases. It is added in these days even 
to the final and srt of nouns in ait and 3" to distinguish the pi. 
forms from the sing, as or *rteT3it nom. pi., or 'ertgTsitSl 

dat. pi. But the practice has not yet established itself and 
mostly the forms without art are used. Masc. and neut. nouns 
ending in ait or z are often used in the pi. without it in such 
instances as iftsr qwiT trpn^r # in the nom. and other cases. And 
this is the usual practice in old G. literature ; as 55tq»srr fqttnf 
(Panch.): ‘The marriages of the sons of other people are 
performed; ’ tfg smsRt gfrsw # ‘he has a knowledge of all the 
Sastras'. 


tpgsjpHT OTSmr 3RT55T 
vmfR "qTtr 


fri m gtm rrort 
w m t g u r vit qftut tra 
Stprr W6& wit gsr 


Svargarohana by Sundarabhatta, 


‘All the Brahmans of Kaliyuga will be without virtue. They 
will build their homes there. The work Svargarohana was 
composed in which there is the way of all virtues’. 

3PW? <fcft gtqJIT I fu %i< T g Sff STotft gfaptSTT TST3 

KSvyadohana, Tulasl. 

‘Many birds raise a noise. There are mountains, forest* 
many hills ; over these is a crowd of monkeys. ’ 

The art however is seen in fern, nouns ending in $ *— 

nftpfi i ttttftft sra 5^ " 

Svargarohana. 
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‘ The water of the sea and of the rivers on land (in villages) 
will be dried up.' 

liter <r^rr i #s n 

Kavyadohana, Tulasl. 

‘ There is no end of great mountains and rivers that exist. ’ 

It therefore appears that in masc. and neut. nouns the air is a 
modern innovation and that there was no distinction between the 
sing, and pi. cases except the nom. of nouns in sit and#. The 
true explanation therefore of the modern sir of the pi. is that fern, 
nouns in W andf preserved this termination, since they had it in 
the Prakrits, as the minor M. dialects have done, and, the sing, 
and pi. forms of masc. nouns being alike, the fern, ait was trans¬ 
ferred to them afterwards to distinguish the pi. as is now being 
done to nouns in ait and #. Thus then the G. noun may be said 
to have no real Sam&nya-rupa or oblique form. Adjectives in air 
however have a form ending in cr when they are used to qualify a 
substantive in the instr. or old loc. case in as ®tt 'Pttt Sfft 
5fSr\| ‘this thing was done by a good man', Wfatet 

‘boys went to the margin of a tank’; but this may be explained 
as a remnant of the old agreement between the noun and its 
adjective and uiT may be regarded as an instr. form and rteTCH 
a locative. 

ABSENCE OF THE OBLIQUE FORM IN BENGALI AND ORIYA 

The Bengali and Oriya apply the case terminations directly to 
the nom. and there is no oblique form. The new terminations 
being, as in all the modern languages, the same for both numbers 
and there being no oblique form to express the distinction 
between them as in M. S. H. etc., these languages, like the Guj., 
were under the necessity of deriving some expression for denoting 
plurality. The G. found its fern, air and employed it for this 
purpose, but the B. and O. had no such distinctively pi. 
termination left to fall back upon and so they have recourse to 
the use of a word signifying collection such as f?»T originally 
‘direction, row,line’, >T, and m etc., after the noun, the 
plurality of which is to be expressed. Thus U3TT ‘a king’, rraUT 
‘of a king’, rrsuRjftr ‘of ki ngs’ lit. ‘of the direction row or line of a 
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king.' Sometimes the word is attached to the gen. sing, as 

H srre ffirT to express the gen. relation between the TI3TT and 
which is understood in the first expression. To nouns denoting 
inferior animals U , li? and such words are appended and such 
others as to those signifying inanimate creatures 8B 
‘of a dog' ‘of dogs. ’ The Oriya sign of the plural is 

HR for rational and animate creatures and U3-5L HHR etc. for 
irrational or inanimate, as 3S a beast’, 3ST sing, ‘of a beast, 
SPgjHR3>T ‘of beasts. 5 The B. adds TT to the nom. sing, of names of 
rational creatures to form the nom. pi., while HHIf, etc. are 

applied to the rest, as TTHT ‘a king’, Tram ‘kings’; Cfft ‘a dog’, 
‘dogs.' The 0. adds 3 to HR to form the nom. pb as 
3gj*Rb This T is the same as that of in M. and H. 

The Nature of the Oblique Form 

Now the question is what is the nature of this Samanya-rupa 
or oblique form, why does a noun undergo a certain modification 
before it becomes fit to receive the termination and what is the 
signification of the modified form and of the nasal that appears 
in the plural. Let us see how we, at the present day, join certain 
words expressive of relation such as UR V I or 3T# with a noun. 
We say fUMI uftu or ?3R3r 31# i. e. put the noun into the gen. 
case. Now this RTRT3T# is convertible with RT5I31#, in 
which *3151 is the oblique form of Hi the demonstrative. 
Similarly we append even some of the case terminations to 
the gen. as m?3R 3HH 3*3H 3%T ‘;I cannot do the work'; fUTvqm 
3>%r 31# ‘there is no spirit (lit. water) in him.’ 

May the Samanyarupa then be an original genitive ? The gen. 
is used in the Prakrits and even in Pali, not only with independent 
words, but is made the base of some cases also, as we have seen, 
and the case terminations attached to it; thus HU is acc. sing, of 
‘I’ in the Pali and the Pr., HHT? instr., HHT#, *1*11% abl., HHf**T 
loc. in the latter, in which instances the usual terminations of 
those cases are added to the original gen. form HIT. We find 
everywhere in the history of our languages that after a time the 
terminations in some cases come to have an independent sense 
and then they are detached from the original base and used like 
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ordinary post-positions. Thus, before the loc. fwr was appended 
to JUT, it must have acquired some such sense as ‘in the interior 
of' and that the whole expression might mean ‘in the 

interior of me/ Similarly in the Apabhramsa, some of the post¬ 
positions which came into use and which, as I shall hereafter 
show, have grown into our case terminations are used vith the 
gen. of the noun to which they are attached. Thus :— 
IF rTST s® 3U5TF ‘ I pine away for thee, oh 

beloved, but thou for another’, in which we have the postposition 
%l% and having the sense of‘for’used with the genitives RF 
‘thy ’ and ‘of another. ’ 

Analysis of the Marathi Oblique Form 

And if we examine the oblique forms themselves, we shall find 
that that they are derived from the Apbhr. and Pr. genitives. 
Thus the form in 3TT sing, and ait pi. which nouns in 31, 3IT etc. 
take is derived from the Apbhr. I sing, and i or ^ pi. derived 
from Pr. F and ei. The grammarians give the Apbhr. sing, 
termination as ft, but f is also found, as in 3I5IF in the above 
quotation, and in the following occuring in an old work:— 


5 OT?? hvt? frfr i fartft iff ’erft frf% n 


‘ The wealth of Kauha was like the affluence in the house of 
Indra’ where is gen. sing. The I of FfUI, for instance, is 
reduced to 31, the aspirate being lost, as is often the case in the 
vernaculars, and we have Ff$IT or FIHT. Similarly 3T of the pi. 
combines with the preceding 3i into sit and we have IfHT. 

The second form t and f is derived from tha gen. of nouns in 
f or f masc. or fern. Thus is the Pr. gen. sing, from which 
we have %sfl the sing, obi., and pi., the «t of which is 

reduced to si as in the other case, and we have JPcJM ;-3T, as proved 
in the last lecture, generally goes out in the vernaculars, after a 
long vowel even when medial, and after a short dissimilar vowel 
when final, and hence we have the obi. pi. Or the sing, f 
may be derived from another fern. gen. termination 31 or the mase. 
31 for I, which, before the preceding short F, goes out since it is 
final, as 
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The fourth form 7 and 3^ is similarly derived from masc. and 
fein. nouns in Z or 3T; as 3T-*rr£ obi. M., though 

we have not this word in this form in M. where it is **«£-««* 
gen. Hr** ohl. sing. M.; obi. pi. M. 

The fifth form in tf sing, and air pi. is from fem. nounsjn air; 
Pr. or far»wtTT“^i^ M. obi. sing, and f^wnoM3i«qiaM§wi' M. 

obi. pi. 

The third form f sing, and air pi. is a mixture of the second 
and the fifth and the nouns that take it form their oblique on 
the type of the fifth in the Goan, and Mai. 

ANALYSIS OP THE SlNDHI OBLIQUE FORMS 

The Sindhi in its 3T of the sing, of its first and second forms, 
shortens the air of the Mr, i. e. the two ar form one strong W; while 
in its third or fourth, it either dispenses with the special oblique 
or this is the same as the nom., as in the case of the M. fi%, uf, 
mil, etc. The Sindhi plural oblique has one form aiT, like the 
corresponding M. <*, which appears to be from the Apbhr. 't of the 
gen. pi. of nouns in short f or S given by Kramadlsvara and the 
rest presents the gen. * in an uncorrupted form. Of these 3H 
which all fem. nouns and one set of masc. nouns take ^appears to 
be a combination of the fem. nom. pi. 3 and the gen. i. e. to 
the nom. pi. of these nouns the obi. was added instead ot to 
the original base. 

The Hindi and the Punjabi Oblique Fobms 

The P. pi. W is the same as the M. and the H. is from 
the Apbhr. f of nouns in * or ar. Or it may be explained as a 
combination of the fem. sit with the nasal of the gen. as the 
Sindhi 3UT is. 

The Braj »T also presents the gen. termination in an unchanged 


form. 

This then is the way in which the oblique forms are derived, 
but as usual the law of false analogy and simplication has been 
in operation even here and thus while the M. represents them in 

a pristine condition, the Sindhi has reduced them to fewer types 

and the P. and H. and perhaps the G. to one and the B. and O. 

have dropped them altogether. 
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v It now remains to show why nouns with various endings 


inflect the obi. in M. and S. according to the same type. I have 
already shown that the oblique terminations 3tr and art properly 
belong to nouns in 3T. Sindhi masc. nouns in 3 1 are, as observed 
on a former occasion, really nouns in at, S’ being the nom. sing, 
termination, whence they take in the sing, art shortened to ar. 
Nouns in air Mar. and P. and in ait S. also form their oblique 
according to this type. But the sing, base ends in UT or 1 in M. 
and tr in others. These nouns, as shown in the last but one 
lecture, were originally nouns augmented by the addition of 
i hus Skr. rtt3T*P is Pr. rttfST or rttf 3 T, since ar is pronounced g, and 
with £ or a? the gen. termination becomes rtteg + 3 T= rtifUT, which 
by hasty pronunciation becomes rtlggrr 5 but in the older M. poets 
we find 'STffnT also. Now in the state of rttl’g’ it may become, as 
I have once stated, rtit, as for epfST becomes or %s S, and 
after a long vowel the following ar is elided, whence we have 
the form of the M. dialects and S. and P, and H. Similarly we 
have the plural rtfl'UT. 

Neuter nouns in q' are also nouns with a final *P, as has been 
shown, hence their oblique is like that of the Masc. nouns in sir. 

and %«?tr + 3T of the gen. = % 55 ur-% 3 !KTT. 
Similarly rttrt = ssrooiar = ipnrnp etc. 

Masc. nouns in ? also take this form. If they do so, they 
must be nouns in 3 ? originally and as a matter of fact we do 
find some of them at least to be so. Thus is rfrfiisr Pr., q r fflrt 


Sk.; wherefore we 


have ffTtter +m = SflsgT; m«m%*P is Pr. 
fT*rtir%3T and with the gen. ? or 3T the obi. Pr. grrSh* 

and with 3T for f gpurT obi. etc. Similarly rth%gr is rtrmsr, where 
with gen. 3T we have M. tfrSiT; graft j 8 grrtrsr and thence gnnrr. 
S. STfr is Skr. fTl^P, Pr. fn%3T which is the S. obi. form, since the 
effect of two 3T coming together is in this language to prevent 
the usual elision and form one strong 3 ?. 

Wethuesee that most Mar. and S. masc. nouns inf and M. neuter 
nouns ? are derived from Pr. nouns having a final 31 representing 
Skr. «P or any other syllable. In the same way Skr, vliftp is Pr. 
SJf3T thence eJTfsr and with the gen. 3 ? for W the M. obi.; 


so also M. Nrf must be Pr. Wjst, Skr. srnfrp ; M. ?rrg, Pr. htJ 3 t, 




Sfcr. snsjgj, in order that with the gen. 3T they may yield *n«TT or 
fTTcRT. Neuter q# is^TfsT, Skr. qf?P and hence by the combination 


of *tf3T + 3T we have wrr or *raraT. S. TWJff must have been HT3? 
from WT3T and the aspiration being transferred to er we have 
rmnpr which is the ohl. form. Thus then those M. and S. masc. 
nouns in T and M. neuter nouns in 3T which take this oblique 
form were Pr. nouns in 3T representing a Skr. syllable ending in 
er, mostly qt. Now these vernacular nouns in ? or f and 3T or 37 
which in Skr. have not a syllable like pr or at the end must 
have the attaohed to them in the Pr. and Apbhr., as we have 
seen it was, to nouns in 3T which on that account have become 
nouns in sit or 3TT in the modern languages. 

Those fem. nouns in 3T that have f or f for their Samanyarupa 
terminations must be Skr. and Pr. nouns in f or f as they are as 
a matter of fact; as is Pr. %NT or qrasft, Skr. ; f*ra is Pr. 
and Skr. ram ; qnra, Skr. qrarf, Pr. <mur ;srr|uT, Skr.Pr. waft; 
<srNr, Skr. amft, Pr. WT; and a good many modern Tadbhavas 
such as fm, *RT, raw from ftra, nra, raw etc.; others that end in 
f and take these terminations were also originally nouns in * 
or % as jgi, Skr. NW and others. Some masc. nouns in £ which 
form their obi. in this way must also be derived from correspond¬ 
ing nouns in f, as 5# is from the Skr. and Pr. Nom. sing. frft. 
And modern Tatsamas in ? or ? of course can only take this 
form. Similarly those nouns that form their oblique by taking 
3T and 37 must be originally nouns in 3 or 3T- Modern Tatsamas 
ending in these vowels also take these forms. 

The fifth form has already been traced to the Pr. gen. of fem. 
nouns in 3TT, whence those nouns that take the form in M. must 
have been originally nouns ending in that vowel. Thus sffar, 
Pr. fraw, Skr. ranp; WHP— Skr. FPtr (mod. Tad.); JTTSJ—JTT5JT— 
ftT?5T; 4ra—rawr--fwr; rara orrara—rasr— rst; frfar-- wwt; 
%3T—etc. All modern fem. Tatsamas in err are inflect¬ 
ed in this way. From the fact that fem. nouns in f take ait for 
the pi. obi. it would appear that they were originally nouns in a*T. 

we know must have been Skr. tJifd'-tr since the masc. is UT2ra>. 
Its gen. pi. in Pr. therefore was dtftsTTar, whence we have 
but the sing. obi. which is the same as the nominative is not 
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formed, as it should be, according to our theory. But, as observed 
before, the Goan, and Mai. have faithfully preserved the old 
tradition here though the ordinary M. has lost it and in this 
instance applies the case terminations to the Nom. and not to 
special obi. form as the other languages do to a much greater 
extent. The Goan, and Mai. Samanyarupa of nt^t is from 
Pr. gen. nTfi^T?, the last two vowels combining into T and the ? 
and q into it. Other instances are Skr. nr^T-nn?^, 

^-swqET, trr^T-tn%^r, nraT-nr%^r, the sing, 

obi. of which in the Goan, and Mai. are 3T3%, 3oRl eto. 

Similarly those fem. nouns that take this type of the obi. must 
have been nouns in 3TT representing such a syllable as 3»T. 
Thus M. STg- is Pit 3rr$3tr, Skr. srrgOT, and arTgsrr with the f or ^ 
of the Gen. sing, is grat and with err of the pi. gnzgi q’; also ztgr- 
STOTarr or ; 37 a louse Skr. Tjjpr, tTT^-’a'^PT. The last 

and also gig? have also the obi. form in 37 and <f>. Several other 
nouns also, masc. and fern, ending in ? and 37 , have the £ and 37 
form of the obi. as well as the 3TT or and 3d form. This arises from 
the practice of adding qj or m optionally in the Pr. just as there 
are some nouns which, as we have seen, end both in 37 and 3TT. 

In this way the several types of the M. samanyarupa arose 
from different sets of Pr. nouns, but it is not meant that all those 
nouns that in the present state of the languages take one or other 
of those types were derived from the corresponding Prakrit set. 
After the forms came into use, words—from foreign languages for 
instance were introduced which cannot of cou-se be traced to the 
Prakrit and those were assigned to some one form according to 
the gender in the first place and then to fancy or accident; there 
is no reason why sftert should be cfi 5. cfr for its oblique and not 
or TTrsr qRTJT and not ; the tradition with regard to some 
Pr. nouns also must have been forgotten and then they also have 
been in the condition of these foreign nouns and must have been 
treated likewise; and to a certain extent oblivion is the reason why 
we have two forms in the case of some nouns and no other. 

This then is clearly the origin of the oblique forms; and all 
the facts, especially in the Marathi language, harmonize so 
completely with it that there can be no doubt whatever as to its 
truth. And no other case than the gen. would have served the 
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purpose of reconstruction. When a language is in an early stage 
of growth and case forms such as the loc. sing, are made up by 
joining two words such as ^ ‘a shining being’ and ? ‘this’ or ‘here’, 
imagination is wanted to connect the ‘here’ or ‘this’ with the shining 
being, i. e. in the place of the shining being. But when a 
language has got the means of expressing the relation denoted by 
of, it is necessary that it should be used in connection with the 
new post-position; otherwise the sense would be incomplete. 
And thus in Skr., Pr. and the modern languages all such post¬ 
positions are appended to the gen. case. The gen. forms of nouns 
as they were in the Prakrits and the Apabhramsa have descended 
to the Marathi only somewhat phonetically altered, while the 
principal change that the nouns or crude forms have undergone 
is the loss of final 3T or answering to such a Skr. syllable as H, *?> 
or when preceded by a dissimilar vowel, i. e. f or 7; while the 
other languages have, in most instances, taken this mutilated 
crude or nom. form as the base for all oblique cases, the M. 
confines it to its own place and uses the old gen. everywhere and 
without exception if we take the minor dialects also into consider¬ 
ation. The other languages have of course, as has been shown, 
preserved this gen. in some cases and of them all the S. in the 
largest number of instances. Some such as the H. and P. have 
generalized the pi. form of one set of nouns and use it for all. 
The M. cases are thus more difficult to the learner than those of the 
other languages, but that is a matter with which we are not 
concerned here. 

New Terminations in the Vernaculars 

We will now proceed to the consideration of the new termina¬ 
tions. These have not necessarily sprung up from independent 
words. We have seen that the old terminations such as the * of 
the instr. have been detached and constituted into post-positions. 
But the most common method the vernaculars have resorted to 
is to attach the case forms of certain words to the gen. of the 
nouns. The acc. and dat. terminations in the various dialects 
are these : H. <Tf, #, Braj. B. fT, O. S. #, %, P. mi, G. ^r, 
M. ^T, ?JT, and ?r used in poetry. Of these H has been discussed. 
The Mai. and Goan, have qfi fpr pronouns and t}ie former fo* 
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nouns and the latter sptt. KhandesI has &, P. has Ulf also for gj, 
Old Bengali has also a dative in 

Mah. Nalop. I. 

‘The swan said to Vaidarbhl with human speech.’ 

The Origin of in the Vernacular Terminations 

Here we see that a good many languages have the termination 
with an initial 9?. What is its origin ? Dr. Caldwell traces it to the 
Dravidian But in our whole investigation we have not yet 
met a Dravidian influence in the grammar of our languages. Dr, 
Trump derives the S. # and B. % from The last may not 
unlikely have been derived from it, but the aspiration of the S. 
# is not accounted for. Trump attributes it to the vowel W, but 
we have seen that in the old Pr. this goes out, leaving nothing 
but 3T, f or u, i. e. the consonantal portion of it, which is subordi¬ 
nated to the vowel portion, leaves no trace. There is no other 
instance in which w is known to exert such an influence. The 
Hindi he also derives from gm and not But here the 
Anusvara is not accounted for and regarded as inorganic. Besides, 
as Mr. Beames remarks, gm is not a word likely to yield the 
sense of a dative. It is never used in Skr. or Pr. as equivalent to 

To be able to arrive at the probable or correct etymology of 
any of these terminations it is necessary to collect and compare 
any more ancient forms of it that may possibly be found. Now 
there are such forms in the case of the H. and the Braj cpf. 
The old H. poets often use epg, spf and even $Tf; for instance in 
Tulsidas's Ramayana we have :— 

«rrg tsmfF i mu ^ grte niff u 

‘The sun and fire swallow all liquids. Nobody calls them 
stupid. ’ 

uuu urft ut i grcrfag '^*155 grtasr 11 

‘He burned Kama but gave a boon to Rati; this was an 
excellent act done by the ocean of mercy.’ 

spfqvf ^nfcT fuSTU ^TU TUf%U fufa ^FfT II 
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‘He gave various gifts to the monkeys and the Brahmans.’ 
3TTCR sr%fT ^ *nr epif i sf|t qrp gw w n 

‘Proper seats were given to all; my mouth is one, how shall I 
relate the festivities ?’ 

Wt *Fg STH fg& ITST^r #t*T g 3TTf I 
‘Met Kaikayl again, but the agitatiton of the heart did not 
subside ! ’ 

Now we have seen that often in the modern languages the ? of 
older words is dropped ; and thus from we have W. : i and then 
# or by the usual rule that we have noticed in going over the 
vowel changes. From spt the MalvanI and Goan. 3pf is derived. 
The and are also traced to 3sff by Dr. Trump. But Mr. 
Beames derives them from ‘arm-pit, side’, which becomes 
and then 'EtS, and the anusvara he traces to the accusative 
and thus supposes to be the original of is preserved in 

the modern languages in the form of qnw, but the further change 
of W to 5 in the suffix he accounts for by considering it to be a 
later Tadbhava. And corresponding to these two forms he says we 
have the two forms of in the ordinary word sjut H. ‘a place’ 
and in the £ of $£T, 5Tft. I have no hesitation in saying that Mr. 
Beames is altogether wrong in deriving $gi, 5f£T etc., and further 
on ft? or if iff from Ppf^TTrr, UrWirg, ifrf'4T«T etc. Such new expressions in 
the face of the many good old words existing in Skr. and Pr. could 
not have come in ordinary vernacular use. TheB. q«n*r, sffang, 
etc., which have led Mr. Beames to this etymology are 
manifestly new combinations of q and sjpt. au and ep'r and «rr«T 
like the barbarous compounds qgiTg, of Skr. and foreign 

words derived by the Bengali in its poverty of the old Tadbhava 
element. Neither should we derive the M. q«r and later q«r from 
q<Tif*fTH in the face of the Pr. qrer from Skr. or |sr which we find 
everywhere in Pr. works. Now as regards in addition to the 
objection which Mr. Beames has not succeeded in answering, it is 
to be observed that the word is found nowhere used in that sense 
in old H., G. or M. literature and, that it might be the original of 
the dat. case-affix in nearly all the languages, it is necessary that 
it should have been used extensively in Skr. or Pr. or in the old 
literature of the modern languages. 
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One chief and important source of the modern case affixes has 
been overlooked by all those who have written on varnacular 
philology. The words most fitted to express case relations are the 
pronouns and the old Aryan case endings have properly been 
traced by comparative philologists to pronominal roots. Even in 
the vernacular speech of the day we use pronominal expressions 
when a simply general sense is wanted; as tft utfd^r% ^ 

‘I went to (lit.) the here of Govinda, i. e. to Govinda’s place ; 
®rpr% Ufr SIT ‘I sent my servant to your here’, i. e. your 

place; f HfT tpft ‘I went to Murlidhar’s there’ i. e., 

place. These and 35T are really remnants of the old Pr. 

locatives of 5^3 (in the forms ? or «) and 33 . If these were 
more extensively used, they would in the course ol time become 
terminations; and <rf for 3$, the Pr. Apbhr. loc. of 33, has become 
a termination in H. astr 3$ *mr‘I went to the there of the 
town’; 33$ 3? ‘to him or for him.’ In the Apabhramsa, 
according to Hemacandra, and 3r£ were used as postpositions 
in the sense of ‘for’ ‘on account of’ as in the verse formerly given 
53 33 faff &c. These, as they are, appear like 

instrumental plurals of the pronouns t%3 and FRr and they may be 
so really. The instr. andabl. may pass into the dat. and this into 
either. For, of the several relations denoted by the first two 
oases one is that between a cause and its effect or reason and 
conclusion, and a confusion between an antecedent cause or 
reason and the final cause or purpose, is natural.. This last is 
generally indicated by the dat. case. Even the English preposition 
‘for’ lias these two senses. In the sentence, ‘I bought the book for 
my own use’, it signifies the purpose; and in such a one as ‘for 
this, let people beware’it denotes an antecedent reason. In the 
same way or *Pf?3T are in M. used in both these senses. In 
rtn^mrtfr iff ‘ I took so much trouble for him ’ it has 

a dative sense and in SOTOTSr sfljrrnre ‘ for this, such a 

thing should never be done ’ it has an ablative sense. This fact 
must be borne in mind as we go on discussing the origin of the 
case forms. and therefore may be instrumentals. 


This explanation is supported by the fact that another Apbhr. 
post-position in the sense of‘for’ or ‘ on account of ’ given by 
Hemacandra is 3#rr which is evidently the sing, instr. of 3«t, 
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ft possessive suffix to be hereafter mentioned. The pi. case forms 
may become adverbs or postpositions as the Skr. ‘ slowly, ’ 
di-3: and 3#: ‘low’ and ‘high' which must originally have been 
instr. plurals. Another explanation of these forms is that they 
are derived from the Pr. gen. plurals %T% and ?tf%, the g being 
changed to ?. The gen. has all along been used in the sense of 
the dat. In Skr. itself it is often so and in the Pr. it drove out 
the old dat. altogether and was used instead. In old M, poetry 
the obi. form, which we have traced to the Pr. gen., is often used 
for this case or, since in the Apabhr. nouns the termination fif 
was used for loc. pi. also, the forms and Wff are not unlikely 
to be referred to that case. The loo. is another case which can 
readily be adapted to express a dat. acc. sense. TulsidSsa 
frequently adds ft to nouns to form this case. Thus— 

ssrft ar% rr^r uuttptt > 

‘ The god of love was afraid when he saw Rudra. ’ 

Tmff vnvpti ht? Ecsra qsrwror i 

, ms *rir nrrrrg m sit? wro n 

‘Having restored JanakI to Rama and bowing your head at 
his lotus feet and giving the kingdom to your son, go to a forest 
and adore Raghunatha.’ 

That these several oases may pass int6 the dat. acc. is also 
proved by the fact that the forms of the Apabbramsa gerund of 
infinitive of purpose, which has essentially a dative sense, are 
derived from them. Thus Hemacandra gives these terminations 
of the infinitive : qvg as ‘ for giving ’ which is an acc. 

of the pot. part. , sun as in ‘ for doing ’ in which the 

case termination is dropped, as in fiviui?, ‘ for breaking ' 

which is the gen. pi of srew and awnf as in ‘ for enjoying ’ 

which is loc. sing, or pi. of Pr. for Skr. Hrarcr. Thus then in 
the Apabhramsa pronominal forms had begun to be used aB post¬ 
positions for expressing case relations. It is not unreasonable, 
therefore, to expect that we should find traces of the practice in 
our modern case forms and the forms themselves that were used 
in that dialect. 
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'the Apabhramsa dat. postposition survives in the S. the 
aspiration is thrown on % so as to make it & and the following 
vowel is dropped. We have already seen several instances of 
this process, but I will add one or two more to the point. The Pr. 
q>r%‘ ‘ where ’ is in the Goan, and Mai. ^r, riff 1 there ’ srfsr * here ’ 
|tr. Often the old £ is dropped in the modern dialects and thus 
we have from the B. %. The old H. termination is the Pr. 

* where, ’ so that originally the sense of £?£ was ‘ Rama’s 
somewhere. ’ * Send to Rama’s somewhere ’ and ‘ give it to Rama’s 
somewhere ' came afterwards to mean ‘ send it to Rama ’ and 
* give it to Rama. ’ The £ of the loc. is here dropped as is 
mostly the case in the pronominal locatives which in the modern 
languages as well as the Prakrit have become adverbs of place; 
such are srfif relative ‘ where ’, ir^f * their \ ‘ here ’ and 

‘ where ’ (interrogative) which have become srgf, <t£i» *T£T and <P£T 
and in Tulsidas 3i£, and Sometimes the £ is preserved in 
the current speech as in ?££T or spgf H., P£T G. The other dat. 
termination <Pg, the origin of mi or mf, is either the ablative or 
genitive form of since was in Apabhr. the termination of 
both these cases. The O. $ is another form of this mf. The M. 
?T is from the Apabhr. cTT£ as % from The B. has this affix 

also used principally in the case of inanimate creatures. 

5jprf FT TJT.J <sm 3TT FTTSTFt £W I 

‘ There is smell to smoke and from that harm to the eye results. ’ 

asm ftr£ i 
* The lion said to him. ’ 


The S. has it also. 

* He went for hunting. ’ daft gtr 'frftarff 

on a travel. ’ 


went 


The P. Hi? like the H. FT$ is from Sl$ ‘ there. ’ 

The M. &T iB to be connected with similar terminations in its 
own dialects and the other languages. KbandesI has H. 
possesses a post-position smr or P. S. 5TT£ all in the sense 
of ‘ for, ’ Braj. or 3T ‘ up to. ’ The old H. poets have also & or 
srrt in the sense of the M. m i. e. ‘ to * or ‘ at ’: £TT$ STT T£?ff 
‘ again and again they fall at her feet; ’ £*% ££55T£ 
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* Joyfully he arose and pressed him to his bosom.' Then there 
are other forms in all the languages from OTT. Goan has Kl'ff in 
the sense of * to ’ or ' with as OT»fr sott' speak to or with 
me. *,H. OTT 4 up to P. OTT ‘ near, to ’ $ OTOT ‘ from contact with;’ 

5. OTThsfr ‘ on account of; ’ B. OTft*OTfOTIT~OT*r ‘ for, on account 
of. In G. and H. poetry OT*fr, OTrr or OTI% are used in these senses 
and M. has OT** or OTSfa also. 

All these forms are derived from the old Skr. rootOTT to adhere 
or stick. The past pass. part, of this i 6 OTET, Pr. 3OT. This, like 
many similar participles, is made the base of verbal forms in 
Pr. and we have OTOT? = OTTt wn$ ‘ adheres, stioks.' From this 
wei have OTOTff- 5 -* M. G. B. by the usual rules, but S. generally 
and H. sometimes do not lengthen the preceding vowel when on® 
of the two consonants is dropped and we have OTI5T and OTTOT, 
though OT*TOT is also used in the latter. There is another form 
OTOT T m of this root which is made up according to the 10 th 
Conjugation or whioh is properly the causal and, when the 
termination is dropped as is often the case, we have OT*Tf and by. 
the elision of ^ the root becomes OT3T and thence, by the usual 
introduction of u - or *r, 55m or are. Now OTOTitr exists in the Goan, 
and OTPS in the S. while M. ha 6 OTU®r. These mean ‘ to make to 
adhere, ’' apply, ’ ‘ bring in contact. ’ From OT*T®t and OT*T®TT or 
OT«t 8 f all the forms we have above noticed have originated. OT?, 

6, OTtfV, OT^tOT are absolutives as also M. OTOTfOT while the other 
M. form OT*ff is the loc. sing, of the noun OT*T ‘ contact ’ or ‘near¬ 
ness. ’ The Braj. OT must be from the old Apabhr. abso., OT? of 
OT3T. The M. dat. OT must be from such a form as OT? ‘ having 
applied ’ or ‘ for applying, ’ since the final ? of terminations is 
dropped in this language as in fOTTT ‘ tongues ’ from f3w?. 

The dative pi. termination sir represents an euphonic change 
of OT necessitated by the preceding anusvara. Instances of this 
change of 5 J to *r have been given in a previous lecture. Cit. has 
both OT and •OT'. This OT is by some traced to the or of the Pr. gen. 
pi. as *r to the OT of the gen. sing. The Cit. however has OT or OTT 
in the pi. while OT alone is the sing, termination and the sameness 
of the sing, and pi. terminations is the great peculiarity of the 
modern dialect, whence the Cit. OT is a form of OT and if so, then 
it mpst be so in the standard Marathi also, 
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Mr. Beames thinks the G. St to be originally & and thus to 
belong to the class of terminations we have just examined, the 
being changed to tT. Iliave not satisfied with this derivation as there 


is no corroborative evidence, though the change of 5 J to er is not 


impossible or unexampled. The gen. termination in this 

language is derived from the old Apabhramsa termination fror, by 
the elision of ths initial ft, as will be hereafter shown. In the 
same manner the % of the acc. dat. must have been derived from 
theApabhr.dat. post-position rioter, which, as I have already 
observed, is the instr. of fror. The last or of this is changed to 
an anusvara, as that of is, and, just as this becomes troifor 
becomes fior and by the loss of <r, ft. Or the process which in the 
Apabhr. led to the formation of rrojor irom hut may have been 
resorted to when nor became n in the G. and thus sr is the instru¬ 
mental or locative of the gen. n or its obi. form. But the 
anusvara of n which is lost in the G. instr. would show that it is 
derived directly from arumr. P. 5 may likewise be referred to a 
a form aorf, the abl. of nor. 

The Origin of n in the Vernacular Terminations 

In H. the termination % is applied in a dative sense to nouns 
governed by verbs denoting speaking Turrit Sffi5PJT% qsfT ‘ The king 
spoke to the Brahman.’ It is used in the sense of the instr., 
eWRtl rfk 5CTST ‘ He cut off his head with a sword, \ ’FMWftw ramf 


‘ Rfikminl’s marriage with Sri Krsnaoanda took 



place; ’ and in that of the abl. mnr n=nn NT§rure> rn^nr ‘ These 
words fell from the mouth of the Brahman. ’ In Braj, we have 
nf for Ff, as '-MPAl ernr^ rfrnT * Kablr came and said to 
meiSWr 1 % ‘ He should get it explained from the guru. ’ 

In old H. also it is used in the form of nr. In old M., as I have 
already remarked, we have h! in the sense of the modern dat. 
acc, T-r as : ~ 


( 1 ) urctfr 1 3 i#Gfr 11 

Jfian. 1—141. 

‘ Sarngadhara was charioteer to Arjuna. ’ 

( 2 ) <urrgT gni %*jt* hrwrafr 11 

II—10. 

‘ Thou hast made a song for Gandharvas. ' 
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/ a \ *n - ... ... •v*‘s n 

{ 3 ) I 

> nr uffr ^hr^r iflfttfr n 

9TTR %trf 3#fH5fWr i 
grcrrcjftfr spur n 

Rukminl Svayamvara I—82, 

“He gave that salvation to Putana vRich he did not gave to 
Yasoda and Deyakl, His gifts to friends and foes are alike* 
plow shall I describe his bounty ? ” 

(1) urefafr rufgsnu i % roff?5T?t <rr?iir » 

Jfian. 1-171. 

. 

It is necessary in the battlefield to see with whom I should 
fight, ’ 

(2) ar^T errs* i fft wm i tsrifrir ii 

Jnan. 1-176, 

‘Arjuna was looking at the whole force with an agitated heart.* 

(3) srrm whpgt Mars i crfefctfr n 

Jnan. H-27. 

‘And the interest of the future life will be lost along with those 
of this I ’ 

In these last three examples #has the sense of an instrumental. 
We do not now use it in the sense in which it is used in the last 
two passages and say wft and aws. In the 

Salsette dialect, however, WT has these senses and also that of an 
abl. as that of 3TPT<5T ‘He came from the village. ’ 

Now we see that the old M. poets do not make a distinction 
between the which corresponds to our modern F, and that 
which even now we use in the sense of ‘with*. They all use it in 
other senses in which it is used in H., hut not in the M. of the 
day. The Salsette dialect, however, agrees with the H. in its use 
of this affix. H. uses % in one case in which we use *r, 

as fUTff Some of these oiroumstances favour the supposi¬ 

tion that the origin of the M. dative affix U" is the same as that of 
H.% and M. wf. G. poetry has this in the form of $ or ^ as 
ijsTTTraw. Declare way with Gujarati.’ S. has # and 

ip the sepse of with. : > 
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All these are derived from the word qq. As is usual, q is in 
modern vernaculars changed to k and thus we have q^ 1 and with 
the instr. affix q we have the qq of the M. poets, I have in 
a former lecture given a great many instances in which q is dis¬ 
solved into 3", which combines with the preceding vowel into <wV. 
We thus get the old H. qf and the Braja qt, when 3T and q form sit, 
while in G. the resulting vowel is it in SJ. Another ohange of q 
that we have noticed is its loss of the labial element and reduction 
to a vowel and anusvara, wherefore the word becomes q^t or qq. 
Thence the qq passes off into q, as we have several times noticed, 
and so we have q, which with the anusvara dropped is the H. %. 
The q is sometimes, as we have seen, changed to ? as in qf from 
qq-qq and so we have the M. qr. Sometimes q does not take the 
place of the elided consonant and the vowels are combined, 
whence we have the S. qt. Now the original sense of this word 
is with, but this with expresses many relations, the differences 
between whioh become wider in the course of time and thus the 
word qw has come to signify ‘to, according to, with (as an instru¬ 
ment ) and from 

This instr. termination q (sing.)UT (pi.) M., % H.,a? P. have been 
traced by Mr. Beamesto % or %, which are forms of qrfi or qq etc. 
derived from the root q*T. One great objection is that this 
derivation does not account for the anusvara of q or His 
argument is that the old qq of the instr. having been reduced to q, 
there was no other instrumental case to furnish the q of the 
modern instr. sMff; but in the Apabhr. according to Hemacandra 
both thsse forms existed and the instance he gives is 

^ qf fqmm fqetggT q?q qqqi#q l 

ana qon'vqq qsrft qr? q|q i> 

‘By counting (again and again) [the number of] days which 
were mentioned to me by my beloved when he set out on his 
travels [ the skin of ] my fingers has worn away by the nail.’ 
Here qiq, q^qcq ot and u%vr are instances of the instrumental. The 
first ;fewo are expressive of the agent in the passive construction 
and the third of the simple instrument; so that the qur or or of the 
instrumental must have descended to the vernaculars. Again Mr. 
Beames says that the old H. poets do not use the instr. in q; but 
tb? oldest M. poet Jpanesvarp does use it ip somp cases. His 
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agent instrumental is very often that which ends in <fr, but 
instances of the use of R, which Is another form of also occur. 

As:— 

W HHR HR HTf I 

Jnan. 13-197. 

‘Or whether he is going away by the wind.' 

.?V — ."■s -f*' _ *N- . . 

JnSn. 13-214. 

‘Appears as if it will go away by the wind.’ 

Hlw I 

Jnan. 13-280. 

‘As the dumb may be said to have assumed silence deliberately.’ 

Ht sr I 

sr ^ ii 

h *m% «t i <na&rr ii 

Jnan. 13-347. 

'He is not oppressed by heat or does not shiver by cold and is 
not terrified by anything that takes place.’ 

Here are instances of the instr. both indicative of the agent 
and of the simple instrument, but the termination is instead 
of if. Besides these there are instances of the instrumental in.it 
of pronouns as ifift HR Jnan. 13-200 ‘ By this standard ’, jTO HR 
13-244 ‘By which satisfaction’, fist 18-11.47 ‘By that grace.’ 

Now I have stated my view in the last lecture that ^ is a double 
instrumental, the first part being H of the old instrumental in *R 
or qw, and the second part <t, to which that qsr is reduced. Now 
instead of q, the instr. i is added here. The instr. f represents the 
?sr of the Apabhr. instr. in ?«T, which we have in such forms as 
gj%CT mentioned by Pischel. Hindi poets as a rule indicate the 
agent instrumental by the oblique form, hut SurdSs uses the form 
ending in 1^ or H also. 

?F?crt fitft ark qq nfs ?ht i 

»TTRtH HR Wlft «rg HRT Hit 5R ftfktH II 
. • Sursagar, pada 12, page 2S2.' 

‘Kanha said. "There is no other God besides the mountain 
Govardhan.” Taking it to be the truth the king of mountain* 
was regarded by the cowherds as a great God. ’ 

1 Lucknow Edn., 1874. 
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Here *Tm£i is agent instrumental in ft. 

*rarft%pr> jt$? *fft wipt q^rfr i 
st% ^fpr ftft *raft sinT qsrftl^ Tqur it 

Sursagar, pada 24, page 254. 

‘The manifested form with the thousand arms stretched out was 
seen by all; with taste the mountain taking hold of every thing 
by his hands etc.’ 

Here is the instrumental. 

snfnt aprsrr snpfr # qjf* gr<T i 

Sursagar, pada 44, page 257. 

Disrespect of the Lord has been shown by the cowherds; show 
te them the fruit of it. ’ 

Wifi H'RTffrf sfftr I 

Sursagar, pada 29, page 255. 

Today a certain dream was shown me by a Being.’ 

Here Hh'H is agent instrumental. 

The Ablative termination in M. is fpr, Mai. Cit. ft or 
( from <mr and «fr), Sals, fir, G. vff, S. Tjfi-Ti;?-# ft ft, P. H-tfMTr, 
H. %, Braj. ft, H. dial, sff, B. ftftr ft The Sindhi fft is the Pr. and 
Apabhr. abl. qnjT of the aspiration being thrown on as in 
the case of the dat. # and the other instances formerly given; 
so that the S. abl. etymologically means ‘from his somewhere.’ 
W3 - and W are from the Ap. ^ abl. pi. In the same way fTT is the 
old abl. and ft, the abl. pi. fTf of a*, in both of which the 
aspirate is elided but in the P. «ff it is compounded with the 
preceding <T. The form «fr «ff of the G. and P., and H. dial. and 
the Cit. ft are derived from afg, the loc. sing. Pr. and Ap. of fTTT 
with the aspiration thrown on fr. 

The differences between some of the significations of the 
different cases are, as I have already observed, so minute that 
they frequently run into one another and when on account of 
this resemblance, one case form becomes identified with another 
case, it afterwards acquires senses more widely different from its 
original. Thus ft STfT^ mr fmnrnft fwzft i. e . (lit.) ‘The book 
met me in vicinity of Rama’, easily passes into T?*nqt$?r inaiift 
‘met me from Rama’, i. e. ‘got from Rama.’ And the B. swft gHf 
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:sr# ftffr <tT?3irr is generally considered equivalent to ‘I got it from 
the master’, though iq&rafr is likelT^ft a loc. form meaning ‘in the 
vicinity of.' Thus the old loc. meaning ‘in that’ was used as 
a postposition and thence came to mean ‘from that.’ Or the 
transition is first from the loc. to the dat., which I have spoken 
of, and thence to the causal abl. and afterwards to the local abl. 
The Braj. and P. ft is from the Apabhr. affix ftl% (=for) mentioned 
before in which we have an instance of this passage of the dat. 
into the abl., as illustrated before in the M. postposition m<?i. 
In M., S. and B. ft has preserved the dative sense. B. has the abl. 
ft also, though some grammarians do not give it, but its sense 
is that of causal abl. or instr. as 

sfrfonft wftrftcT ' 

‘ Became glad on aocount of the length of its horns. ’ 

<nwi =5rgft ft^nr rnr i 

‘From that there is harm to the eye. ’ 

Of a different origin are the M. fTH and fjfH and the B. 

The first g*T Mr. Beames, following Lassen, traces to the fiNft and 
gvftf of the Pr. from a fusion, as it is called, of both, out of which 
arose gnfT, and, the ftt being lost, the form is 5*. In a similar 
way may be traced to gvftt, though its independent existence 
would make the supposed fusion a fiction. M. however has no 
instance of the loss of final ft and the preservation of *T; but the 
chief objection to this derivation is the want of corroborative 
evidence. It is possible, but there is nothing to make it certain 
or even probable. Mr. Beames quotes passages from Canda in 
which ipfT and jpftr occur in the sense of ‘ from. ’ But they may 
be derived from the present participle. The B. abl. affix trt?ft is 
the loc. of the present participle of 5T, corresponding to M. 5f?TT, 
which has the sense of the Skr. loc. absolute as in RT 

3TOHf fti - ‘ while I was doing he went away. ’ In B. too this 
loc. has the same sense as fftn «m%ft ‘ work while it is day.’ 

In H. also it is used in the same sense : SETHtT ^ft ^TT % 1 % 
srt T3 T% ‘looking at the door what did he find? he found that a 
lion was lying dead (lit. what is there,-a lion lying dead);’ 
uft gtftft swft * She told it to her friend immediately 

after dawn (lit. after it had dawned ). ’ 

68 l R. G. Bhandtrku's Weeks, VoL IV.) 
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Xn this sense as in that of the Skr. loc. absolute, the action 
denoted by the present participle is made the starting point of 
another action. * My doing ’ in the first instance was the start¬ 
ing point of his going. And herein is the germ of an ablative. 
In H. is sometimes used in this sense as ftft * outside 

of the house, from the house. ’ 

In the B. qr«j the original sense is ‘ the tree being 

there, a fruit fell. ’ The M. fjr is the absolutive of 5t and equi¬ 
valent to irrar* ‘ having become ' which yields an ablative sense 
more directly. The f is sometimes dropped and the termination 
3»5T itself is attached in this sense to err * in ’, ‘ above ' and 

side ’ to signify ‘from in ’, ‘from above ’, ‘from the side ’ as 
*** and which are the ablative affixes used in cases 
when g* cannot be applied; and w is sometimes affixed to 
nouns in 3T directly and not to the oblique form, as q*? aum 
Thus^uiy^ wot means lit. ‘ the village having been, he came. ’’ 
lhe Mai. ** is the absolutive of 3W instead of ft The H. % has 
been explained. 

We have seen that in the course of. the development of our 
modern languages the genitive which even in Skr. expressed 
relation m general was used for the dative and sometimes tor 
other cases also. The dative thus went out of use and, to express 
e relations which it indicated, various new suffixes, given and 
explained above, were brought into use and the old genitive being 
attenuated was felt to be too weak to express the usual genitive 
relation and it was adapted to serve as the base of all oblique 
cases to which the newly constituted terminations were append¬ 
ed. The relation of possession as well as other genitive relations 
such as that of a thing and the material of which it is made, had 
thus noi special expression left for them. In Skr. such relations 
are indicated, besides the genitive case, by adjectives formed from 
the name of the possessor, material etc. by the addition of sped- 
fic terminations and from these mostly the genitive terminations 
in the modern languages are derived and consequently are 
adjectival in their nature and agree with the gender of the 

thing possessed or made. The genitive terminations are as 
follows I— 
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B. fT or qr 
O. * 
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O. ft—ft—g 

S, sft—gft 

H. $r— 

In the first lecture I have remarked that in the third stage of 
the development of Sanskrit the nominal style came into use 
instead of the verbal style or fluent style. When the language 
was in this condition, adjeotival forms expressive of possession 
or other relations came into use instead of the genitive case and 
such forms, as : 

ftftuu ‘ the house belonging to him, ’ 
srefa": OT3T * the pupil belonging to me. ’ 
fg for r *nft ‘ the female friend belonging to thee,’ 
came into use instead of OT * his home, ’ WT W*- ‘my pupil,’ 
rnfr ‘ thy female friend. ' When the use of such adjectives 
became general the real genitive oase, so far as it expressed posses¬ 
sion and such other relations between nouns, was driven out and 
adapted to express the various other relations mentioned before. 
Thus then we find that the oase forms expressive of possession 
and other relations mentioned in the vernaculars are of an 
adjeotival character. It is, however, curious to find that in our 
seven modern languages they are derived from seven different 
forms in Sanskrit and Prakrit. 

The M. '5TT—«ft—ft must be traced to the for which oertain 
indeclinables. take in Sanskrit as or amrw’pf this place/ 

K9r<«r ‘ of that place, ’ or ‘ of what place, ’ or swar 
must by the usual rules be changed to fpa t to 

war or $wwr to ena - or or is flrcrer, trw^r is 

rttrar, is This ^ was generalised and gradually 

came to be applied to all nouns to indicate possession and other 
relations. 

The G. ft—ft— & are derived from the Sanskrit termination 
WT, which is applied in the sense of possession to indeclinables 
expressive of time, such as assRUT ‘ of this day, ’ ‘ of the 

present time, ’ ^Tftnr ‘ of evening time, ’ iWFIH * of the olden time ’ 
etc. This was generalised and Hemacandra gives ROT as a noun 
expressive of ‘ something related to ’ or * belonging to in his 
grammar of the Apbhr. dialect, In the line of the verse pf 
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PremSnanda %3/Tr ‘ the agony of separation afflicts ’ 

and in the expressions previously given, such as vmratJT, and 
fhfHoit %f etc., this avt remains, it will be seen, unchanged 

and in this form it is often used in G. poetry. By the dropping 
, of the consonant a, it is reduced to sun or sra and thence to a, 
which with masc., fem., neut. terminations aft—f—a becomes 
sft—ftr—g. 

The S. sit—3ft are derived from the Sanskrit possessive termi¬ 
nation rn applied to a great many nouns and all pronouns, as 
belonging to him, Jnwftr belonging to the house, 
belonging to or living in Gonarda. Dr. Trump assigns a different 
origin to this Sindhi ftf-sft, which, as well as the etymologies of 
the corresponding possessive terminations existing in other 
cognate dialects, hardly bears examination. 

Another way of expressing possession is furnished by deriva¬ 
tives of the root ^ ‘ to do or make. * The roar of a lion is his 
or act. The roar of a lion is a or lion act, i. e. it is some¬ 

thing which belongs to the lion. The word $TT therefore is adapt¬ 
ed to express ‘ something belonging to one. ’ Now this SJPT is in 
the Pr. reduced to q-r, as the <pf of qrhrr to »tr, and the saw of swmi 
to %T. Prom this %T, we have whioh means * something 

belonging to one ’ or ‘ his property. ’ Madayantika in the Mala- 
tlmadhava calls her body Makaranda’s %*3T or since he had 
saved it from the mouth of a lion. Hemacandra gives m as a 
noun in the Apabhr. dialect expressive of the thing connected 
with another. The instance he gives is 3Ti$ni{ spff qsfft 

fPJTTir ‘ From whose mouth grass falls down in consequence of the 
roar which is the %T3T of the lion. ’ He also gives in his grammar 
of the principal Prakrit as a termination having the sense of 
possession as in gsrft* 1 yours ’ like fmr. Thus then which was 
first a noun came to be used as a postposition expressive of 
possession and was used as such in the principal Prakrit and by 
the G. and H. poets : 

grnpsr f israTg^ i 

Tulasi. 

‘ I am the stick of the blind [ women ] and the wealth of a 
weak f woman ), ’ - 
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ffrr fto ssrftt Mir ^frfr smd ii 

SamaladSs. 

4 If the command of the lord is received, I will dry up the 
whole ocean. ’ 

One of Kablra’s SakhI is— 

^ Mr sd ?m vrrar i 

srfawr arnrfd rrR sm u 

4 A dog enters a room [ made up] of mirrors and runs about 
and, seeing his own image, he barks and barks until he dies. ’ 

There is another instance : 

snjrrMr mMr r%r% Mr sM? i 
srrft Mt d Mr fr wtffc q-t iMr u 

4 1 put down from head the parcel containing nectar. To whom¬ 
soever I say that I am one, to me he speaks in return two or four.' 

Here we have MV as a possessive postposition. Similarly in 
Tulsidas’s Ramayana we haveqif fMftqor Mr 4 give us news 
about Bibhlsana, ’ where also we have the same postposition. 
When the initial is dropped we have q* which we find in the 
Hindi Mt and Mr as in Kablr’s SakhI, 

3d q; ^rrd gsrel rr^ ^q Tr sp^r i 
Mr Mrr # M trcr ii 

4 If you want me, give up the desire for everything else; 
become mine 5 and you will have everything else with you. ’ 
qT is the general postposition in the B. as 'ClM 4 of sin, ’ * of 

God, ’ Mr 4 of a house, ’ 

Prof. HOrnle and Mr. Beames derive the suffix M from the 
Skr. past. part. which they say is reduced to M?3T and thence 
to M. But I have not met with a trace of $tV 5T as the Pr. form 
of SkT. The usual form of it is 1%3T or q>3T. Besides, the f of 
qjftsT is inorganic, being simply a euphonic augment. Such a 
euphonic augment cannot persist throughout centuries as the q of 
M has done until it was perpetuated in the form of qr in the B. 
Besides, Mq> is, as we have seen, used as a noun in the sense of 
property. There is no indication that a past pass. part, can be so 
qsed. It may be used as an abstract noun, as *T?rq in the sense of 
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going.' So 3 W 3 may at the best acquire the sense of ‘doing’, but 
the transition of ‘doing’ to ‘property’ is hardly possible. 

Another derivative of the root has also supplied the verna¬ 
culars with a termination expressive of the genitive sense 5 and 
that is A good many words in Sanskrit have this appended 
to them such as UJflVM ‘bringing fame’, ‘obedient, ’ 

‘servant’, ireranr ‘the sun,’ rafwr *a writer’, etc. The original 
sense is ‘one who does the thing’ expressed by the nouns to which 
U5T ip appended, but the derived senses are many, such as cause, 
habit, obedience and any other relation into which the doing of 
a thing brings one with another. When the particular nature of 
this relation is left out of sight, the general sense is ‘related to’ or 
‘belonging to.’ Thus JnmR originally meaning ‘the maker of 
light’ comes to denote ‘belonging to light’; a certain person who 
is or the doer of the writing is a person related or belong- 

ing to the writing. Thus came gradually to signify a 
genitive relation like the termination in, fn, an etc., noticed 
above. In the Marathi is applied in ordinary use to the 
name of a place to denote ‘one residing in it’ or generally 
‘belonging it it’ as ‘belonging to K*£l', ‘belonging to 

Poona. ' Instances of this occur in the old Hindi poets 5 thus 
in Tulsidis’s Ramayana we have— 

B&lak. 

‘I will not set aside the advice of NSrada.' 

gfn grer fnsnrc srfr tffcrrasT wr 1 

(Ditto). 

‘Again and again reflecting in her mind she (Parvatl) assumed 
the form of Sita. ’ 

% sfammr sear h hrt i 

(Ditto). 

‘I did not obey the word of Samkara.' 

wrT5T5T 53 am snar i 

“Oh Bharadvaja, hear now another reason for the birth of 

Jtamt*/’ 
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In Kablr too we meet this termination as in *— 

(T5r snirr (*#) i 

Kablr's RamainI, l-4th Chattpai. 

* Then the mother was asked by Brahma “ who is thy husband 
and whose wife art thou. ” ’ 

Here we have or in which we have the feminine 
of the termination $T. In Sanskrit is almost as much UBed 
as m after nouns and the signification is similar. This srrr is 
sometimes used in the Bengali in a geuitive sense as in ONMHW 
* of your honour, ’ snww * of to-day, ’ ‘ of yesterday. ’ 

From spy, when the initial consonant is dropped, we have the 
Oriya genitive suffix 3PT as in ntr, while $TT gives us the WT of 
the Hindi rjgnrr ‘ yours, ’ PTTTT‘ ours ’ and of the Guj. fnfr ‘thine,’ 
fWlft * yours, ’ *TRt ‘ mine,' arrnfl ‘ ours. ’ 

Another derivative of the root 1?, the past pass. part. 1ST, 
changed to s»3T in the Prakrit, has been appropriated in Hindi 
to express genitive relations. As the obi. form has been deter¬ 
mined to be a remnant of the old genitive, the ^ appended to it 
must mean ‘ done of (by) the thing or person’ ’ denoted by the 
obi. form. The idea of ‘ a thing done by one ’ passes easily into 
a thing belonging to one. 1 a poem composed by 

a Pandit ’ becomes easily <Tfihi<T«PT '•>!«< i. e. the poem of a Pandit. 
The terminations $T, sfr exist in old Hindi along with %TT, *$fr 
and 1ST, lift 

The easiest explanation of the Panjabi appears to be 

that, like the Hindi tPT-lft, they are derived from the past 
pass, part of <TT‘to give ’in the form of T 3 * made up on the 
analogy of from IT. Other explanations may also be given. 
It may be said that the ft-ft of the Marvari dialect and certain 
G. and H. pronouns, which results from the Sanskrit $1*, was 
changed to or ITT-st, as these consonants are frequently 
confounded with each other; and thence 3t-^T or IT-sfl passed 
into 3ft—or 3fT— 3 ft. The Sanskrit suffixes used by the vernaculars 
to express genitive relations must have a final added to them, 
since, like augmented nouns, the masc. uom, sing, ends in 3ft or 
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sn and the feminine in f. Thus for the original of the M. 
qjT-’dt- 1 # we must have fw, for the G. HHft-g for S. ftHsfr 

fmF, for H. tfn-cCT 'EHSP, and for old H. Mr and Mi Mp and for 
m and for F. In the fourth lecture I have given 

several instances of the addition of sp to all sorts of nouns and 
adjectives. 

The new loc. termination in H. are ft, Braj. ft and I, P. ft, S. ft, 
G. ATT, M. arm and B. ft. The forms with an initial *t are derived 
from the Skr. *rar which has undergone several transformations. 
In old H. and G. poetry it occurs in the forms of and Wf 
etc., as:— 

.. ♦ - ft - . .. , 

T^r Wf&l ROTTSt I 

Tulsi., Bala-K. 

‘ Siva resolved in his mind. * 

*>»■ . ^ *V .... - ■ . ♦ „ 

ft ff =CTR ft fuf 5PT55H? I 

( Ditto). 

* Those were safe at that time whom Raghuvlra protected. ’ 

<RP*m Mrrgwgf t 

( Ditto ). 

‘ Once in Tretayuga ’ 

ft% Ht srra ftft? l 

* He announced the intelligence in the palace. ’ 

g-^rnT ft sfsnfr mtt i ftftrr u 

Premanand’s Sudamanum Caritra. 

‘ O Sudama, I have gone through ten incarnations on this earth. ' 
ftftsr wr£f ftfM i 

* Everybody fled to Soratha. ’ 

The Braj. Ir is from wrilr, the f being elided and 3TT and ? com¬ 
bining into ft, while in the S. and H. ft they form cf. In the G. 
*CT the whole f% of ftrfif is dropped. *TTTf is loc. sing, of WST for ITOT. 

The P. and B. ft is from rrfilf, the loc. of agr, or ftf£ whioh we have 
noticed as an Apbhr. dative postposition. 

H. ft is from Skr. TPft, which first becomes qw, then trns, and 
then ftf or qf, and the loc. of TT?’ is VT^T or <?f which is its shorten¬ 
ed form. 7TR is used as a post-position in H. and gift and gr$fr, 
the loc. forms, in G. and M. respectively. The forms and g£ 
occur in the old H. poets, as. — 
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Tulsi, Bala-K. 

' Sambhu went to Agastya. ’ 

wdt sdv tw qg i 

Tulsi. 

‘ The monkey went to Rama. ’ 

The M. 3TTfT is from Skr. and its initial ®tr is dropped after 
a dissimilar vowel as WRffrr etc. 

New Veebal Foems 

We will now briefly examine the reconstructed verbal forms. 
We have observed that the materials out of which the case forms 
are constructed are not only independent words having, as in an 
earlier stage of a language, specific significations, the combina¬ 
tion of which nearly constitutes the idea required to be expressed, 
but also independent case forms and existing terminations which 
have acquired a specific sense. Thus when the terminations came 
into use for both numbers of the cases, the B. and the O. have had 
recourse to the use of independent words such as * a row * 
and *TH ‘ a measure or class, ’ * all ’ etc. to express plurality, 

while the G. employed the already existing plural termination 
; and such forms as crff and loc. and abl. were used to 
express case relations and afterwards grew into terminations 
when their etymological sense was forgotten. We have also seen 
that, as in the case of the new words that come into a language, 
the new formB at first express inadequately the sense they are 
designed to convey, but in the course of time imagination and 
usage give them a definite signification ; or like words the forms 
come by natural transitions to express different relations from 
those they did before. Thus it was that the abl. and the loc. 
or mlf beoame dat. affixes or the loo. of the present participle 
came to express an abl. relation. 

We shall find these principles at Work in the reconstruction 
of the verb also; and there too you will meet with verbal forms 
made up by applying the old personal and other terminations 
to new bases which are adjeotival in their nature or by adding 
verbal forms to them or by appending independent words. The 
69 l E. G. Bhaadarkar’s Works, Vol. IV. J 
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M., S., B. and 0. make up some of their tenses and moods in the 
first way; the others do not. We will first examine these. The 
bases for their formation are as a matter of course the participles 
that have come down from the Prakrits and there are no other. 
These are the present, past and the potential participles which 
are, as I have just said, adjectival in their nature. Since an 
adjective must agree with the noun which it qualifies in number 
and gender, our new verbs must express both these and the person 
of the nominative. The old verbal forms examined in the last 
lecture express, as Skr. and Pr. verbs do, only the number and 
person because they have descended to us from those languages. 

In the modern dialeots those adjectives only that end in art or 
3TT agree with the noun to which they are referred, i. e. take the 
fem. termination $ when the noun is feminine and the plural 
ones when it is plural, as UT¥T M. H. ‘a black horse,’ 

sprasHft ‘ a black mare,’ * black horses,' 

^tasiT, «PTc?T 'dffrm. Similarly, G. and S. When the qualified 
noun is in an abl. case, sing, or pi., these adjectives take the obi. 
sing, form 3JTo5mr msma M., soar art# H., spToOTT M., 

H. Hindi has no obi. form for other nouns than those 
which end in arr and hence in 3>Tc5t the adjeotive remains 

unchanged. 

Adjectives with other endings are not thus inflected as WTR 

etc. M. H.; while in the 

B. and O. no adjectives whatever. 

Here then we see that, like nouns in ait-air, adjectives also 
with those endings have preserved the old terminations. How 
the three participles I have mentioned end in 3TT or a# arising 
from the original affix «P, wherefore they must be inflected. In 
M. and G., however, under certain circumstances the present 
participle ends in ar and therefore is not inflected. The old 
Present has in M. acquired another sense whence a new one came 
into use, the forms of which are as follows:— 


Sing. 


PI. 

<prai 

'pnrt 


1 st pers. —at or rff—-# 

2 nd pers. #a 

3rd pers. »r, at—# 
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These are made up by adding the terminations expressive of 
gender and person to the pres. part, which is 3TOT. With the fem. 
f this becomes but there is another form in if which appears 
to have been arrived at thus : for )—cRTrTU'— 

of fem.—The neuter form is <£#. These three 
forms are used in the sing, while the gender is neglected in the pi. 
There is however such a form as ePTfiffiT used for the 3rd pers. pi. 
in the pure Deccan in which ^rifW is the fem. pi. of ^ffr. To 
these adjectival bases are appended the personal terminations of 
the old Pres, for the two numbers, which, you will remember, are 
3rd pers. sing. F, pi. ?T; 2nd pers. sing. *T, pi. 1st pers. sing. F, 
pi. t. 

In the 1st pers. sing, of the new present the i of the 1st pers. 
sing, is represented by the characteristic anusvara, the vowels 
expressive of gender necessitating the elision of F- In the pi. 
«FT<T and 3T become by combination 3rffTT. The 2nd pers. sing, has 
the of the old Pres, and the pi. the 3TT which with the fT forms 
fTT, to which however an inorganic anusvara is added by 
some. The 3rd pers. sing, has no personal termination, the 
adjective in its own form expressing that idea, while in the pi. 
the ff of the old Pres, is added. 

In these forms we see that the gr of the nom. which is dropped 
in ordinary nouns and adjectives is retained and we have 
but not *sri*rat. 

In the Goan, and Mai. the gender is not attended to and the 
forms are the same for all. This arises from the use of the un¬ 
augmented participle *RrT and not 3R?T3T which retains the inflec¬ 
tions. The forms are *— 

Sing. 

or riir Mai. 3>TrTT Goan. 

SUTSTO Mai. -jiTsrra Goan. 

$TfTT Mai. ^vTrTT Goan. 

Pi. 

1st pers, fhr Mai. Goan. 

2nd pers. eRHTtT Mai. qrrfTTfr Goan. 

3 rd pers. Mai. ^TTHtT Goan. 


1 st pers. 
2 nd pers. 
3 rd pers. 
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The terminations are those of the old Pres, of intransitive 
roots in these dialects, i. e. the real Pr. terminations without the 
transitive or Parasm. augment f. The 2nd pers. pi. ft, which I 
have traoed to the Pr. is peculiar to the Goan, and Mai. and 
it is not altogether absent from the ordinary M. In the 1st. pers. 
sing. Mai. we have the old $ from ft distinct and not reduoed to 
an anusvara as in the standard dialect and also the Goan. 

A process the reverse of that observable in M. as regards the 
change in the sense of verbal forms has taken place in the 
0. and B. The old Pres, in M. has acquired the sense of the Past 
Habitual and the forms made up by appending the old termina¬ 
tions to the pres. part, express present time, but in the O. and B. 
this new Present of the M. expresses habitual past action and 
the old Pres, retains its present signification. In H. too the 
pres. part, used alone has the signification of the Past Habitual. 

The reason why forms expressive of present time have come 
to denote past time is to be sought for in that natural use of the 
Pres, which is called Historic Present. A man in narrating a 
story transports himself for the sake of vividness into that time 
when the actions are supposed to have taken place and speaks of 
them as if they were present; and when this habit becomes general 
in a language, the fact of such an imaginary transfer is forgotten 
and the Present Tense becomes Past Tense. We have many 
instances of this use of the Skr. Pres, in such books as the Panca- 
tantra. The forms of the 0. Past Habitual are these ••— 


Sing. 


PI. 


a?#?* 


1 st pers. 
2 nd pers. 
3rd pera 




As in the M., the 3rd pers. sing, has no personal termination ; 
and the pi. is the M. and H. pi. of nouns in 3tT as trrf which we 
find in the 0. nom. pi. beasts also. The second person 

has the same termination as the corresponding old Present, viz. 
3T and 3\ The first person sing, has f and the pi. ar and they are 
the same as the ? and ST of the Pres., but there is some confusion 
about the anusvaras. 
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Before proceeding it is necessary to mention that O, and B. 
use the sing, forms in speaking of, and to, inferiors, while the 
pi. is used in an honorific sense. This is so in all the languages; 
but these two use even in a singular nominative with' the honori¬ 
fic forms or real plurals and a plural one with the inferior forms. 
This is due to the loss of the original plural of nouns in these 
languages, which I have before mentioned; so that one same 
form of the nom. came to be used for both the sing, and pi. verbal 
forms; but, since the usage common to all our vernaculars did 
Qxist, the pi. forms came to be understood in a simply honorific 
sense, and the sing, in the sense of inferiority. There was no¬ 
thing in the form of the nom. which expressed plurality and hence 
the verbs also ceased to indicate it, though originally fitted to 
do so. Similarly, the pi. forms of personal pronouns which were 
not lost came to he restricted to an honorific signification and 
the sing, to that of inferiority. The words which were brought 
into use to indicate plurality expressed an aggregate or collec¬ 
tion and thus, being themselves sing., the necessity of pi. verbal 
forms in connection with them was not felt ; and hence they take 
a verb in the real old sing. But there is this consistency in the 
use of the verb, that the honorific pers. pronouns take an honori¬ 
fic verb and the inferior an inferior, i. e. an original pi. nom. 
takes an original plural verb and an original sing, a singular. 

These same forms that we have been discussing have in the 
S. acquired a future signification and constitute the regular 
Future tense of that dialect. The Pres, expresses in all languages 
an immediate future—a man's intending shortly to do a thing is 
considered as good as actually doing it. This is the germ of 
futurity in the signification of forms of the Present tense; and 
usage may take hold of it and constitute them into a regular 
Future. The Sindhi forms are— 


Masc. 

Sing. PL 
1 st pers. - 

2 nd pers. 

3 rd pers. 


Fem. 

Sing. PL 


Here is the old pres. part. The 3d pers., as in the O. and 
also M., partially has no personal terminations. The sing, and 
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the pi. are like those of corresponding adjectives in art. The 2nd 
pers. has the termination <T and s of the S. old Pres. In the fem. 
the first is optionally reduced to at and the ^ combines with the 
fem. pi. I?. The first pers. pi. has the corresponding S. pronoun 
3T# ‘ we ’ attached to it as a termination as in an early stage of 
a language. The sing. or 3T% is perhaps the same without the 
nasal and shortened, which changes are made probably to adapt 
it to the expression of singularity. The adjeotival maso. termina¬ 
tion appears also in the first pers. sing., as in M., but it is short¬ 
ened to T and the fem. sing, f and the pi. 3r or $ 3T optionally 
combined into qr throughout. In the M. the adjeotival gender 
terminations are not used in the pi. Dr. Trump considers these 
personal terminations as the remnants of the old Pr. forms of sr?, 
which, however, are quite different from these. 

The old past part, is similarly made the base of verbal forms 
expressive of past time. In S. they are made up just in the same 
way as the above, the 3rd pers. having the purely adjectival 
forms, without the personal terminations, and the gender affixes 
appearing in the same places as in the above. 


Singular. 

Masc. 

Plural 










Singular. 

Fem. 

Plural. 

gl%3T~Cr 



5#r 




When the verb is transitive, the participle is passive and the 
agent, if used, is put in the instr. case. The verb takes the person, 
gender and number of the object in the nom. oase and the forms 
are just the same as the above, as Rn§f% ‘I was beaten’, Rif * thou 
wert beaten.’ 


Marathi has— 




Masc. 


Fem. 


Neut. 


Sing. 

PI. 

Sing. 

PI. 

Sing. 

PL 

1 st. 



*ta»TT 



2 nd. 


nafftr 



—- «*N«- 

*Y<¥frf 

3rd. *tsrr 


n# 


ift 

Staff 


Here as before we have simply adjectival forms for the 3rd 
pers.; and the verbal terminations of the old Pres, appear in the 
first and second united with the nominal affixes indicative of 
gender and number, which however are dropped where they can¬ 
not be easily combined with the other, as in the first and seoond 
person plural masc. It should be remarked that the old masc. 
termination w or sit is preserved in the 1st pers. sing., as in the 
new Pres., and the 2nd pers. pi. has in some oases the affix 9T, 
which I have already noticed and traced to the Pr. PT. 

The Cit. and Goan, dialects agree with this in the main, but 
use cT for the 2nd pers. pi. of the Maso. also, as Their masc. 

sing, is and fem. pi. SfFdf, since they do not drop the old 3 of 
the fem. nom. pi. 

The Mai. discards gender in the first and second persons, when 
the verbal terminations are appended, and the first pers. sing, 
termination is the old i, which before the ait of the others is 
reduced to an anusvara, and we have Staff‘I went.’ The 2nd 
pers. pi. termination is throughout, as in the other dialects. 


ftf *taff-aff-w 

Goan. 

srnft Vtaff-auf-aff 

t *PT-art-5wr 



tt-FUMft 


MSI. 

<j^taw 

gtft 

^r-ffr-fTT Jt^Mfr-arf 



In transitive verbs M. attempts a curious combination. The par¬ 
ticiple being passive, it must agree with the object and take its num¬ 
ber and gender and, if made the base of the verbal forms, its person 
also. But unlike the SindhI, the M.does not use this passive participle 
for an object in the first and second persons. Thus and in 
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8. mean ‘thou wert beaten’ and‘I was beaten’, but we do not use 
suoh forms as HTfosw or HI fait to express this sense, though a 
solitary line from Moropant containing UTT55TO has been often 
quoted. In these cases we use the impersonal construction 
putting the agent and the object in the instr. and dat. and using 
the sing, neuter form of the past part., as fUIOT W55T or gOT 
Thus then this participle can have a nom. object only of the third 
person. Properly then it ought to take no personal terminations 
at all; but when the agent which is always in the instr. case 
i6 of the 2nd pers., the characteristic sing., and pi. H of that pers. 
are appended to the participle, so that it takes the gender and 
number of the object which is in the nom. case and the pers. and 
number of the agent which is in the instr. case. Thus we have 
(£ 'Ttvfr ‘thou transcribedst a book ’, fj f&l^tOTET, ar cjrrrr 

‘thou didst a work’, gffr 'Ttvfr PTTfOTrT, qfaUT T%l?5«rifT. 

These forms are condemned by the Translation Department 
of the Director of Public Instruction, but the Marathi speakers 
cannot dispense with them ; srf sri «mfr T%1WT, the 

proposed substitutes, are felt to be weak and emasculated. And 
the Konkanis are not satisfied with second personal forms alone 
of this nature and have devised a way of affiliating the past part, 
with the third personal agent also and, as the old terminations S’ 
and fT are not expressive enough, they append to that participle the 
last syllable of the agent forms, t. e. the ^ or H of the instr. sing, 
and Jff of the pi., as stt trgr smjrer ‘the Saheb gave 

me a reward ’, fUT HR55T ‘the Sahebs gave me 

rewards’, where the * and sf? of and are added to 

the verbs to connect them with them. These forms are not used 
in the Deccan except by some KonkanI Brahmans settled there; 
and they are condemned by all good writers. 

The 0. and the B. do not inflect their adjectives, whether they 
end in # or any other vowel and have no agent case or instrumen¬ 
tal. When the languages came to be in this condition, there was 
nothing to mark off the passive nature of the transitive participle. 
Hence it was forgotten and we have now active verbal forms 
only, which are constructed as in the other languages. 
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0. B. 



Sing. 

PI. 

Sing. 

PI. 

1st. pers. 



trcrarn 


2nd pers. 

tPS 




3rd pers. 



(or aO 


As in the 

Pres., theO. like the other languages 

does not add 


verbal terminations to the third pers., but the forms are like 
those in M., namely the nom. sing, and pi. maso., though they do 
not indicate gender here. The other persons have the terminations 
of the Present. 

The B. has no termination in the third pers. singular, while 
the pi. has the corresponding of the Present in that language. 
The 2nd pers. sing, has ? and the first person sing, n, which are 
not used in the B. Present, but are to be traced to the Apabhr. 
Present preserved in the ? and 3T of the H. and others ; 3TW+37 
is like the Goan. sEUTiv from + #, and the anusvara 

and the sr are hardened into % The first pers. pi. has the same 
form as the sing., and such a confusion is easy in a language 
without distinction of number. The second pers. pi. appears to be 
the old adjectival pi. like the M. and the O. ; and the other 
form is sing., the two being confounded. 

The Future Tense 

The Skr. potential participle in hst, Pr. 3UV, which implies 
duty, has become the base of the O. and B. Future. In Skr. wn 
cErfyje; means ‘it is to be done by me’ i. e. it is my duty to do it, 
and the transition from this idea to ‘I shall do it’ is natural. The 
very word‘shall’in English, which primarily signifies 'I owe’ 
and has now become the sing of the English Future, is an 
example of it. This participle in Skr. and Pr. is impersonal when 
the root is intransitive and passive when it is transitive. Like 
the past part, this has lost its passive character in these languages 
for the same reasons. The usual personal terminations are 
applied to it as— 




0. 


B. 


Sing. 

PI. 

Sing. 

ft 

1st 


s^fuj-srr 



2nd 


sfur 

'bRl*? 


3rd 




- - 


70 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works. Vol. IV. ] 
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In the 0., the third pers. sing, has no terminations and the pi. 
has the nom. pi. which we have found in so many cases. The 
others have the usual affixes. The optional $rr of the first pers. pi. 
appears to be the adjectival sing. grr. 

The B. first pers. has no termination ; the second has the same 
as those we examined in the case of the Past tense and the third 
has the affixes of the regular Present. 

This participle is similarly made the base of a future tense in 
Sindhi ; but since its passive character was not forgotten by the 
Sindhis, as by the Bengalis and the Oriyas, the Future tense it 
forms is the Passive Future. The same terminations as those We 
have examined before are appended to it, as ‘I shall be 

beaten’, ‘thou shalt be beaten' and wRsfj* ‘he will be beaten.’ 
The third person has, as before, no personal affixes. When the 
verb is intransitive, this participle is used only impersonally in 
the masc. sing., the agent being in the instrumental. 

In M. however the optional participle has preserved its old 
sense and is passive and impersonal, and, when used as a base for 
verbal forms, takes only the second pers. sing, affix *T and the pi. ?T. 
Like the past participle when it is passive it takes the gender and 
number of the object in the nom. and the person and number of 
the agent in the instrumental, as rj ira rafrarST, arcfa 

$pSPt $ri*T cRiTO ‘thou shouldst write a work, read a book and do 
some other work.' When the object is in the pi., we have 

; and when the agent is in the pi. and the object 
sing., we have ^rP^T^trf, ; and when both are in the pi. 

fSTfPTcT, HTRTCWTrT and ^RTsficT, When the verb is intransitive, it is 
impersonal i. e % has no Nom. with which it should agree, since 
the object alone can be Nom.,|but it takes the and cT of the agent, 
as <£ «n^5T—gjff srrtcT. 

Dr. Trump and Mr. Beames ( Jour. R. A. S. Vol. VII), misled 
by the circumstance that in the B., O. and S. the ^ is pronounced 
like *T, have likened these forms to the Latin bo and explain them 
as made up of the principal root and the Skr. But this latter 
has in none of the vernaculars assumed the form of sr by drop¬ 
ping the vowel and the aspiration, nor are or the aspirated 
consonants generally ever known to become the corresponding 
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unaspirates. The genius of the Prakrits and their descendants 
is to preserve the aspirate element and to drop the mute. In rare 
cases the former is thrown on an adjoining letter, but never lost. 
The usual form in which we have ^ is f. And this etymology 
would not account for the fact that the forms with *r are passive 
in S. 

In these verbal forms then we observe fresh instances of the 
law of generalization or false analogy. For the Present and 
Future tenses verbal or predicative forms, i. e. such as indicate 
the person of the Norn., were wanted ; and so great is the necessity 
of such forms that we in M. make up such verbs as SRtsftfr and 
agreeing with both the agent and the object as noticed 
above. But the languages being in spite of this want condemn¬ 
ed to use participles only, they made the best of what they had 
and extended the analogy of the old Pres., which they possessed, to 
the participles, which they could not avoid, and thus applied the 
personal terminations to the participles and mads verbs of them. 
The B. and O. rather than make the verbs agree with the object, 
as the passive nature of the participle base of the verb required, 
dropped the passive character altogether and made the participles 
take the personal tnrminations of the agent, while M. reconciles 
both and makes the verb based on the passive participles agree 
with the person and number of the agent and the gender and 
number of the object. 

We have next to examine the forms that are made up by 
adding independent words. There are not many of this class. 
The H. and P. Future is constructed by affixing *TT sing., h pi. 
masc., and *rr sing, and iff pi. fem. to the forms of the Present. 
This UT appears to be the past participle of *tu; and ordinarily it is 
used in the form of uur. Participles of other roots also are in H. 
sometimes reduced to monosyllabic forms as for !%§■, for f%£; 
these are feminine and the corresponding masc. monosyllabic 
forms are and ^T. We have seen that these 3>r-tpt and 
are appended to the obi. case form to make up the genitive in H. 
and P. Similarly the participle UT-*fr is used to form the Future, 
so that means ‘gone that he may do.’ The M. Future is 
formed by adding far or 5T to the old Present, as you will see from 
the following forms *— 
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Sing. PI. 

1st. ^ 

2nd SEW 


Sing. PI. 

UT^T ^Tf 

vn'si'^fr® vrraT?? 


3rd spfte «ftcfr<* 




In the first pers. sing. 5* and the anusvara of ff together form sr 
as they do in several other cases; the pi. is the same as that of 
the Pres. What is the nature of this S or ? One <7 that is 
appended to the past participle we have already examined. There 
is another appended in the Goan, and Mai. to the present part, 
and the forms thus made up have past habitual and future sense. 
Thus Goan. means‘he used to do’ and Goan, and 

Mai. ‘he will do.’ In both cases the base is the present part., but 
in the first it occurs in the augmented form or the form with the 
old Skr. 3fv. The pres. part, has in the 0., as we have seen, 
acquired a past and in the S. a future sense, the germs of both of 
which are, as I have explained, contained in its original signi¬ 
fication, while here in the Goan, it has both the senses. Now, as 
it was the practice, as I observed in the last two lectures, to 
attach and & or optionally to a great many words, the same 
word had often several forms—one without another with it, a 
third with 5J, a fourth without it and a fifth with both and 3s. 
These terminations did not signify much originally but after¬ 
wards, when the words such as the pres. part, began more and 
more to acquire distinct and diverse significations, one of the 
forms whether with or without 5T became identified with one 
sense and the other with another. Thus made up as it is 

by the addition of which has left its 3T, and of 3 1 , was appropri¬ 
ated for the Habitual Past and without V to the Future. 

But that the new additions themselves originally were not 
expressive of that sense is shown by the fact that the augmented 
form EPTiTT in 5TT # fifT expresses past conditional in M. 

and H., while it is the unaugmented _ -Md in G. in it 3RcT 5Tt 
«n?T which conveys that sense. Thus then 3F was applied in M. 
to the Present verbal forms also and, when the old Future was 
lost, these oame to be appropriated for the Future, just as the 
present participle with ST came to have a future signification in 
the Goan, and Mai. 
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The other tenses are made up by adding the verbal forms of 
auxiliary roots, but their etymological sense has not yet been 
forgotten and they have suffered no phonetic corruption except in 
a few cases. Hence they can easily be recognised. But the 
various ways in which they affect the sense of the principal root 
in the different languages are not without interest. The auxilia¬ 
ries are ft from Skr. the Skr. 3^ or STT^., more likely the latter, 
which assumes the forms of 3TT3 - B., 3^-0., %■ G., f H. and P., 

M. and S., and Skr. *«rr from which the H. SJT and the S. are 
derived. 

You will thus see that in this portion of their grammar the 
vernaculars have only adapted the materials they inherited from 
the Prakrits to their varying necessities according to the ways 
resorted to by all the languages in the course of their development. 
They have got nothing new and have simply given new shapes 
to the old ; and the proposition, that they are descended from the 
Prakrits, holds good even here. 



LECTURE VII. 

• ' Relations Between Sanskrit, Pali, the Prakrits 
and the Modern Vernaculars. 

Thus, gentlemen, have we surveyed the whole field of Indian 
Aryan speech from the Vedic times to our own, and what is it we 
have found ? The Vedic dialect lost a great many of its words 
and some grammatical forms, its nouns and roots arranged them¬ 
selves under definite declensions and conjugations, and thus 
became what I have called Middle Sanskrit. 

Till then there was no phonetic corruption except in isolated 
instances. But after that time the process went on rapidly, and 
words were altered in form principally by the law of the assimi¬ 
lation of conjunct consonants and a few vowel changes, By the 
law of generalization or false analogy the declensions and 
conjugations were reduced to the prevailing types; some new 
words came into use and a few old ones became obsolete, and thus 
the language arrived at a stage of which the Pali, the sacred 
language of the Southern Buddhists- and the inscriptions of 
A6oka afford us specimens. Then began a general use of attribu¬ 
tive expressions for verbal forms, which had its effect on the 
the vernacular or derived languages also, and thus while a good 
many of these forms went out of use in Sanskrit, the number of 
tenses and moods in the derived languages was reduced to three. 

In the meanwhile the process which formed the Pali went on, 
other laws of phonitic change, and principally that of the elision 
of uninital consonants and the reduction of aspirated ones to r, 
came into operation. The use of analogy in the simplification of 
grammar proceeded further, a few words of a non-Sanskrit origin 
were adopted, and thus arose the Prakrits. 

There were several dialects of this class, but the distinction 
between them was not great. After a while in the Prakrits them¬ 
selves new phonetic processes began, the chief of which were the 
the dropping of one of the assimilated consonants and in most 
cases lengthening the preceding vowel, and the obviating of the 
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:iatus caused by the vowels brought together by consonantal 
elision by combining them or inserting light semi-vowels between 
them. These were carried on further, the declensional and 
corijugational tei’minations were corrupted and mutilated, and the 
forms began to get confused ; case relations came to be expressed 
by connecting independent words or pronominal forms with the 
genitive of the noun; and new verbal forms were constructed 
from the participles by appending the personal terminations on 
the analogy of the existing tenses, or by using the roots 
indicative of existence as auxiliaries. 

About this time the Prakrit speaking people came to be 
divided into independent communities, separated from each other 
by hills and rivers, or communication between them decreased; 
and therefore these several processes of destruction and construc¬ 
tion were carried on at a varying rate and with a difference of 
detail in each ; and thus grew up the modern Hindi, Marathi, 
Gujarati, Sindhi, &c. This is the whole history. The vernacu¬ 
lars have descended from the Prakrits, and the Prakrits from 
Sanskrit; and since a language is transmitted from generation to 
generation orally, if the modern dialects are spoken languages 
the Prakrits must have been so, and if the Prakrits were spoken 
dialects the Sanskrit must have been so. 

But these conclusions have been denied by some scholars. 
Professor H. H. Wilson says that that the Prakrit of the plays is 
an artificial modification of the Sanskrit language devised to 
adapt it to peculiar branches of literature. And the reason he 
gives is that even in later plays composed but a few centuries 
ago the Prakrit used is not the vernacular of the day, but that 
which we find in the very earliest work of the species. But he is 
by means certain, and leaves the question undecided. The reason 
advanced by him is evidently of no weight. If I choose at this 
day to express my thoughts in Latin and compose a treatise in 
that language instead of my vernacular, does that prove that 
that language is artificial? Latin is sometimes still used in 
Europe for literary purposes, though it is not the vernacular of 
any country. Sanskrit play writers of later ages, and even a stray 
dramatist at the present day, use the old Prakrits for their inferior 
characters in orthodox obedience to the rules laid down by the 
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old authorities on the histrionic art; and since the Prakrits, like 
Sanskrit, Latin, and other languages are preserved by means of 
grammars and literary works, it is possible to write in them as in 
these languages. 

Mr. Beames at one time expressed himself decidedly on this 
point s “The Prakrit of the poets is clearly not a dialect that ever 
was spoken.” So Dr. Pisohel, a German scholarI agree with 
Mr. Beames, that none of the Prakrits was ever a spoken 
language, and that in order to learn what was the spoken 
language of the Aryans we must turn principally to the modern 
vernaoulars.” 

This, gentlemen, we have done; we have examined the 
vernaculars and found that there is not a rule about the changes 
of letters in passing from Sanskrit into the Prakrit given by 
Vararuci or Hemacandra, of which instances are not found in the 
vernaoulars. Of such as are general the examples are abundant; 
and in a great many cases even the words in which the change is 
of a special kind are preserved in the vernaculars in their Prakrit 
form, slightly altered according to the processes that afterwards 
came into operation. A good many of the vocal peculiarities of 
Pali and Prakrit speakers are preserved by the speakers of the 
Gujarati, Marathi, Hindi, Sindhi, and Bengali. I have already 
drawn your attention to the fact that the ordinary Gujarati cannot 
pronounce q 1 or sfl but makes <£ or ait of it, the Marathi Desastha 
oy of and the Sindhi and Bengali W of $T, and the 
Hindi or gr of it and ^ of the sibilant. The Bengali pronounces 
a conjunct ending in ^ as a double consonant and preserves the 
old MagadhI peculiarty of reducing all the sibilants to 5r, while 
the Hindi still manifests the PaisacI pecularity of making ^ of or. 
The case terminations in the forms they assumed in the 
Apabhramsa have been preserved, some in this dialect, some in 
that. All the three Prakrit tenses do exist and none other 5 past 
time is expressed in just the same way as in the Prakrits; the 
participles, the causals, the passives, the denominatives, the 
nominal and verbal bases, and the remnants of the Sanskrit 
conjugations are just as they were in the Prakrits; and the new 
verbs and cases are formed out of Prakrit materials only. Then 
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again a good many of the Desya or non-Sanskrit words that 
existed in the Prakrits are found in the Vernaculars. 


Now if the Prakrits were not spoken dialects, what these 
scholars probably mean is that they were artificial adaptations, as 
Professor Wilson calls them. But we have seen that they grew 
up by such natural laws as. guide the development of any 
language whatever. The development of the Prakrit dialects 
from Sanskrit is parallelled by the development of the Romance 
languages from Latin. If the Prakrit dialects are to be consider¬ 
ed artificial, it is difficult to conceive upon what principles they 
could have been constructed and for what purpose. A conscious 
manufacture of a language would be conducted upon some 
general principles and wou\d not admit of such isolated forms, 
not obeying any general rule, as we have noticed. The analogies 
would be perfect; but on the contrary we have seen that in the 
Pali and the Prakrits a good many forms are made up according 
to a certain rule brought into use by analogy, as for instance 
making the passive by adding or pr, while there are others 
which are not thus constructed but have descended by simple 
phonetic corruption of Sanskrit forms, as and others. 

In all parts of grammar there are such forms, and these have 
descended to the modern Vernaculars, as we have seen. 


Again, if these had been artificial languages, they would not 
have been called after the names of the provinces as we have seen 
they were. I have given reasons for believing that though the 
difference between the Sauraseni and the Maharastrl was not great, 
some peculiarities of the former have been preserved by the 
modern Sindhi, Panjabi, Braja and Hindi, while the Marathi 
represents the old MahSrastrl and some of the peculiarities of the 
Magadhi Prakrit are distinctly observable, as we have seen, in 
some of the Inscriptions of Asoka, in which it would be absurd 
to suppose an artificial language was used. 


And how, if they were not popular dialects, could the idea of 
using them for women and the inferior characters in dramatic 
plays have in the first place arisen ? That a poet should make 
certain persons in his work speak their peculiar dialect, especially 
when that is an inferior dialect and likely to create mirth, is 
71 | R.G. Bhandarkar’s works, Vol. IV. ] 
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natural, and this device is resorted toby writers in all countries. 
But it was probably more from considerations of propriety than 
liveliness that these languages began to be used by Sanskrit 
dramatists. For they are no less particular about such proprieties, 
and of even the so-called unities, than other nations. For one of 
the rules of the Art is that one act chould not contain the events 
of more than a day. Similarly the minute directions about the 
use of certain Prakrit dialects in the case of certain persons are 

explicable only on the supposition that the original idea was to 

represent in the drama a state of things actually existing 
in the world. For these varied reasons it admits of no 
question whatever that the Prakrits of the poets and of the 
grammarians were really at one time spoken languages. But it 
is of course not meant that they were spoken just as we find them 
written, or that they were necessarily spoken at the time when 
the poets that used them flourished. 

The Prakrits became literary and dead dialects as Sanskrit 
itself had before them, and, as already remarked, they may be 
used for literary purposes even now, if one wishes to do so. The 
distinction between the written Prakrits and the corresponding 
spoken Prakrits cannot be greater than the usual distinction 
between the language of books and that of ordinary life; and 
prabably the Prakrits of some of our early plays represent the 
vernaculars of the time faithfully. I must not omit to mention 
that Mr. Beames has.considerably modified his opinion since he 
wrote the article from which the above extract is taken, for in the 
beginning of the Introduction to his Comparative Grammar he 
speaks of the Prakrits as spoken languages, and attempts to 
account for the use of so many in the dramatic plays instead of 
setting it down to a mere fancy. 

We will next proceed to consider the views that have been put 
forth, opposed to the conclusions we have arrived at, as regards 
the relation between Sanskrit and the Prakrits and endeavour 
to determine that relation more definitely than we have done. 
Professor Weber believes that in the Yedic times there were 
several dialects, and that by a fusion of these a common language 
called the Sanskrit was formed, while at the same time the 
dialects ran on their course and formed the Prakrits. He says .— 
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“I incline to the opinion of those, who deny that the Sanskrit Bhasa, 
properly so called, was ever the common spoken language of the 
whole Aryan people, and assign it to the learned alone. Just as 
our modern High German, arising out of the ancient dialects of 
the Germans, reduced what was common to all to universal rules 
and laws, and by the power of analogy obliterated all recollections 
of varieties; and just as, on the other hand, these dialects while 
they gradually degenerated often preserved at the same time 
fuller and more ancient forms ; so also the Vedic dialects became 
partly combined in one stream, in which their individual existence 
was lost, and so formed the regular Sanskrit Bhasa, and partly 
flowed on individually on their own original ( Prakrta) irregular 
force, and continued to be the idioms ot the different provinces 
in the corruption of which they participated. The Sanskrit 
language and the Prakrit dialects had, therefore, a common and 
simultaneous origin ; the latter did not spring out of the former." 

Professor Weber gives a few instances of Prakritised Sanskrit 
words from the Yedio dialect, as he calls it, to show that the 
developments of the Prakrits began then, but nearly all of these 
are from such works as the Upanisads, which must be assigned to 
a very late period when the language was in that confusion 
which we find in the Buddhistic Gathas. 

Now if the development of Sanskrit and the Prakrits was 
contemporaneous, how comes it that almost all the words and 
grammatical forms in these latter dialects are manifest corruptions 
of Sanskrit words and forms ? Professor Weber’s theory does not 
account for this fact, but this defect is supplied by Mr. Beames, 
who holds nearly the same view as the Professor. He says :—‘‘The 
idea of a common language is the creation of modern times, and 
the effect of the spread of literature." “The most probable 
hypothesis is, that the Aryans from the earliest times spoke many 
dialects, all closely akin, pll having the same family likeness and 
tendencies common to all, perhaps in every case mutually 
intelligible, but still distinct and co-existent.’' In a note we are 
told that this is probable but cannot be proved. The dialect of 
Vedic hymns was, he says, only one of these. Then “after a time 
the Brahmans consciously and intentionally set themselves to 
the task of constructing [a sacred language, by preserving and 
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reducing to rule the grammatical elements of this Vedic tongue.” 
“They seized on the salient features ef Aryan speech as contained 
in all dialects, and moulded them into one harmonious whole.” 
They (the popular dialects) were anterior to Sanskrit, contempo¬ 
rary with it, and they finally survived it. Nevertheless, Sanskrit 
is older than the dialects. This sounds like a paradox, hut it is 
true in two senses; first, that “as ages rolled on, the vulgar 
dialects went on developing into new forms, while Sanskrit 
remained fixed and fossilized for ever/' The second is that 
“though Panini, who is credited with this feat of constructing the 
Sanskrit language, lived when the early dialects were much 
ohanged, still amoDg the Brahmans there was a traditional 
memory of the anoient and then obsolete forms of many words— 
In teaching his pupils the true principles of speech, Panini would 
naturally use these archaic words in preference to the corruptions 
current around him, and thus the language which he, to a certain 
extent, created, was in great part a resuscitation of antiquated 
terms.” 

To he able to estimate the views of these writers at their true 
worth, it is necessary that we should try to fix the meaning of the 
word dialect, which is the source of some oonfusion and endeavour 
to form some idea of the origin and growth of dialects generally. 
If little differences are to be regarded as sufficient to constitute a 
dialect, there are as many dialects as human beings. For just as 
no two human faces ars exactly alike, no two men speak exactly 
alike. Every one has his peculiarities of pronunciation, and is 
fond of particular words or turns of expression. The principle 
of individuality is strong in human nature, but its effects are 
counteracted by the principle of community, which guides the 
development of human life; and the necessity of communication 
compels a man to drop peculiarities in speeoh and to conform him¬ 
self to the prevailing model. Thus then, the individual differences 
come to be minute and insignifiant, and hence the language of 
a community beoomes praotioally one language. But, constituted 
as communities generally, but not necessarily, are, they are 
composed of classes ; and there is not as much communication 
between separate classes as within the limits of a class, and 
hence there come to be class languages, or varieties of speech in 
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the same community. There may be such classes but the 
smaller ones may be negleoted and we may distinguish between 
two large ones, generally called the lower and the higher, or the 
uneduoated and educated classes. The languages of these differ, 
that of the lower class being more subject to those laws of develop¬ 
ment, growth, or corruption which I traced in the first lecture. 
Thus an uneducated Englishman uses many such forms as “I 
knowed,” “you says,” formed upon the prevailing analogies; and 
his pronunciation of a good many words is corrupt, as“genlman” 
for “gentleman,” “wot” for “what,” “guvner” for “governor,” &c, 
And in the same way the language of the Marathi, Gujarati or 
Hindi lower classes is not the same as that of the higher. But 
still the word dialect is not used in speaking of these two varieties, 
one principal reason being that the language of the lower classes 
is not acknowledged to have an independent existence. 


Again, when a community comes to have a literature, the 
style that is used, as a rule, differs from the ordinary conversa¬ 
tional style. There are certain words, turns of expression, 
modes of construction, and even solitary forms which, though 
used in conversation, do not appear in books. Even these two 
varieties are not called dialects. The dialects of a language 
therefore or kindred dialects, as they may bo called, are the 
languages of kindx*ed communities, which, while they possess a 
large body of common words and forms, have also many others 
which are different, though in most cases the roots from which 
these are derived are common to all. And according to the 
proportion in which the similar and dissimilar elements are mixed, 
the dialects are more or less distant from each other. 

The causes that divide men into distinct communities are the 
causes that create distinct dialects. The laws of change and 
development are always in operation in a language, in a changing 
condition of society, and the processes of destruction or disappear¬ 
ance of old words and forms and the construction or appearance 
of new ones, are constantly going on. Hence, when after the 
separation of men into distinct communities, communication 
between them is lessened, these processes go on in a varied and 
dissimilar manner. The conditions <?f life in their new 
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habitations may also be different, and when they are so, they 
bring about a varied linguistic development. But though the 
processes of destruction and construction are always going on in 
a language, they suppose that the society, whose language it is, 
is moving and not stationary. The life of a community may, 
however, be even and unvaried, in which case there will be little 
change in its language. Or certain races may be very conserva¬ 
tive, and cling to the past with tenacity. Thus the Lithuanian 
peasants of the present day have through a number of ages, 
though they possess nothing like a literature, preserved a good 
many old Aryan words and forms in a purer condition than all 
their European neighbours. So that even after men are divided 
into distinct communities it is by no means necessary that 
distinct dialects should grow up. They may or they may not. 
But the possibility 6f slight difference, such as those which 
exist in the speech of the different classes of a community, even 
when the dialect is the same, is not denied. 

Now, if for the various reasons above indicated dialects have 
come into existence, these continue until by the development of 
civilisation and by political events kindred communities come 
to form a nation; and then by increased communication and the 
growth of a common literature these dialects are fused together, 
and one harmonious language is formed; though, however, in 
remote quarters they may continue to have an independent 
existence. The writers whom I have quoted pay exclusive 
attention to this fact, of which there are several instances in 
modern European history, the most notable of which is the de¬ 
velopment of the modern German ; and lay it down as a universal 
proposition which requires no proof, that in an early condition of 
society there must be a plurality of dialects, and that there could 
be no such thing as a common language. 

This seems to be the opinion of Professor Max Muller also. 
But if there was not one common original dialect, whence are the 
common portion of the words and forms of kindred dialects, and 
the common roots derived ? And does not comparative philology 
itself, in its comparisons and classifications, go upon the assump¬ 
tion that there was such a language ? Thus then, since the 
creation of dialects depends on causes aud the causes may not 
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exist, it will not do to assume that there were several dialects in 
Vedic times without positive proof or even positive indications. 
Several independent Aryan communities or tribes may not have 
migrated into India, but only one. Or even if more than one 
tribe came over, they may have been, like Lithuanian peasants, 
very conservative as regards their language. The circumstances 
we know about the language of the period do not necessitate the 
supposition of a plurality of dialects. 

Besides, if according to Professor Weber these originally 
existing dialects went on in their own isolated course as the 
idioms of different provinces, and became the Pali and the Prakrits, 
we should expect to find much greater divergences between them, 
produced in the course of the many centuries that elapsed between 
the Vedic period and that' in which they were as we now find 
them. But the distinction between the dialects of the Inscriptions 
of Asoka and even between the different Prakrits is by no means 
great, and concerns chiefly the pronunciation of individual letters. 
The plea of linguistic conservatism which I have before used in 
a certain case cannot be brought in here, since those early 
dialects resembling the language of the Vedas, as they must have 
done if they existed, were already very greatly corrupted in 
passing into the Pali or the Prakrits. Surely such very extensive 
changes as from the Vedic to the Prakrit form, if carried on in 
different provinces by different communities, must occasion very 
great divergences, greater even than we find between the modern 
Vernaculars. For the degree of departure from the old Prakrits 
which these last exhibit is not so great as that which the Prakrits 
do from the Vedic dialect. The divergence ought to be at least 
as great, but it certainly is not so. 

Now, the way in which the supposed contemporaneous develop¬ 
ment of Sanskrit and the Prakrits is accounted for by Mr. Beames 
is, as we have seen, this!—That the Prakrits arose by a natural 
development while Sanskrit was created by the Brahmans, and 
principally by Paniui, out of the Vedic dialect and the salient pointB 
of Prakrit speech, and by a resuscitation of antiquated terms. 
Hence it contains the old words and forms from which those in 
the Prakrits are derived. And this also accounts for the existence 
of what Mr. Beames calls an Atyan but non-Sanskritic element 
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in the Prakrits, by which he probably means either those few 
forms that are not found in classical Sanskrit but must be 
referred to the Vedic dialect, or others that must be Aryan, 
though not found either in Classical or Vedic Sanskrit. Of the 
latter there are almost no instances which may be regarded a6 
beyond the possibility of doubt. 

But such a theory is calculated to bring relief to a puzzled 
philologist who, not knowing to what Sanskrit word to trace any 
Prakrit or Vernacular word, will at once get out of the difficulty 
by putting it down as an Aryan word not found in Sanskrit. 
But how is it possible to create such a language as the Sanskn 
out of the elements indicated by Mr. Beames? A literary style, 
as distinguished from a conversational style, is what one can 
understand, but a language which never had anything to 
correspond to it in ordinary vernacular speech, but is simply 
created, is inconceivable. And if the creation of a sacred 
language was the conscious and deliberate aim of the Brahmans, 
and P&nini resusoitated old or obsolete words, why did they or 
he not include in the new language all the innumerable old 
obsolete Vedic words and grammatical forms, which would have, 
from the very reverence that was paid to the Vedas, rendered 
their invention more sacred; and why should they, instead of 
doing so, have distinguished between a Chandasa or \edic, and 
Bhasa or popular, speech ? And, if the inventors seized all the 
salient features ol the popular dialects, would they have left a 
few but striking Vedic peculiarties in the popular speech, such as 
the absolutive in^rrnor fjyr, unrepresented in their new language? 
And how could they from the popular dialects, in which the 
conjugations and declensions were reduced to fewer types, 
construct the innumerable forms of the Sanskrit noun or verb, 
Perfects, Aorists and the lost tenses or moods? And what 
must have been the basis of the incalculable Taddhita or nominal, 
and Krt or verbal derivatives, which have left but few traces in 
the Prakrits ? Even the Vedic dialect is not calculated to afford 
much help. For if the grammar of the later Sanskrit had been 
framed by the conscious inventors upon the model of the Vedic, 
the declensions, conjugations, and the derivatives would have been 
like the Vedic; whereas, as a matter of fact, the differences are 
great, and some of these I pointed out in the first lecture. 
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There remains the third alternative, that there was a tradi¬ 
tional memory of these forms. But why should they have been 
committed to memory when there was no motive.'' Ihe sacred 
formulas which Mr. Beames says were orally transmitted do not, 
if they were the same as those that have come down to us, 
contain a large number of such forms; and, if they were difterent, 
they are simply imaginary. And, though the Vedas were and 
are committed to memory, the literally incalculable number of 
oase forms, verbal forms, Taddhitas, and Krdantas, in the absence 
of any general rules which were laid down afterwards, as the 
theory supposes, by the grammarian-creators of the languages, it 
is thoroughly impossible to commit to memory,—impossible, as 
the great author of the Mahabhasya says, even for Indra, with 
Brhaspati for his teacher and a thousand celestial years during 
which to learn them. Of course it is a different thing when they 
are current in a language which one learns from one’s childhood, 
though even in this case very few know all the. words and forms 
which are current in their own country, and nearly all only such 
as they are immediately concerned with. And what is the 
evidence for the truth of this theory ? Absolutely none is given. 
It is simply the vague feeling of an individual or individuals, 
and not a conclusion arrived at after a deliberate weighing of 
evidence ; while it sets at naught the clearest evidence available 
in the works of the grammarians themselves, which I snail 
presently - adduce. 


The theory, therefore, is utterly untenable, and the contempo¬ 
raneous development of Sanskrit and the Prakrits derived from it, 
to account for which it was invented, is an inpossibility. 


Professor Aufrecht, though he does not believe in a plurality 
of Vedic dialects, derives the Prakrits from the Vedic language 
and assigns Sanskrit to schools of the learned, but does not 
explain its genesis. Those who believe the Vernacular dialects 
to be derived directly from the Vedic must explain the origin of 
Classical Sanskrit in some such way as Mr. Beames has done; 
there is no other way. 

Dismissing feelings which we have been considering so long, 
we will for a time examine the reason or reasons that are given 
72 [R.G. Bhandarkar’s works, Vol, IV. 1 
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for doubting the derivation of the Pali and the Prakrits from 
Sanskrit. Thus Professor Childers, in the preface to his Pali 
Dictionary, states the relations between Sanskrit and Pali in the 
following lucid manner :— 

“If we compare Pali with classical Sanskrit, we find that about 
two-fifths of the vocabulary consists of words identical in form 
with their Sanskrit equivalents, as Naga, Buddha, Nidana. 
Nearly all the remaining words present a more or less late or 

corrupte d form.Words of the above two classes nearly exhaust 

the Pali vocabulary ; but their remains a small though important 
residuum of forms distinctly older than Sanskrit, and found only 
in the oldest known Sanskrit, that of the Vedas. Nay, I do not 
feel sure that Pali does not retain a few precious relics older than 
the most ancient Sanskrit, and only to be explained through the 
allied Indo-Germanic languages. It results from all this that 
Pali cannot be derived from Sanskrit; both, though most 
intimately connected, being independent corruptions of the lost 
Aryan speech which is their common parent; but that Pali is on 
the whole in a decidedly later stage than Sanskrit, and, to adopt 
a metaphor popularised by Max Mfiller, stands to it in the 
relation of a younger sister." F Then in a foot-note he gives these 
Vedic forms in the Pali *• the infinitive in iave, as katave “for 
doing,*' the absolutive or gerund in tmna , as katvana “having 
done. '* These two terminations, however, occur only occasionally, 
the usual ones are the Sanskrit ium and iva. The next two, 
imassa, genitive singular of aycm , and gonam , genitive plural of 
go “a cow/' I consider as made up by false analogy, as I have 
already indicated ; tirniam , genitive plural of /n, is similar. Then 
vidu from md to know and meaning “one who knows;" divo, 
which is masculine in the Veda and in the Pali, while it is 
feminine in Sanskrit; the Imperative first person plural in amase 
as in yamamase, “I shall or may restrain" kasamase, ‘T shall or 
may plough the Imperfect aka of karoti from the Vedic akat. 
Pali has the Vedic 1, but this is a sound natural under certain 
circumstances, since we have it in Marathi and Gujarati, and 
kuham corresponding to the Vedic kuha. The Vedic Instrumental 
plural termination of nouns in 3T is retained in the Pali and also 
corrupted to ehi. Professor Childers, however, thinks it is 
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corrupted from the Sanskrit ablative bhyas. I agree with those 
who derive it from the Vedic affix. To these may be added the 
the Prakrit fOT? “he does/' in which there is a remnant of the 
fifth conjugation, while the root belongs to the eighth class; and 
also the affix tPJT of abstract nouns, while it is rV in ordinary 
Sanskrit. Prakrit possesses gT*T or 37ur corresponding to the Pali 
fSTR or <j*r and the instrumental affix qf$. 

Then in another note Professor Childers gives the Pali garu 
“heavy 1 ’or “great” while Sanskrit has 3^, though the nr appears 
in the Sanskrit comparative and superlative forms and 

The 3t is seen in the Greek word Barus and Latin gravis. 
The Potential 3TW “let him be, ” is also said not to have anything 
to correspond to it in Sanskrit; but it may be traced to the Yedic 
subjunctive or arcra;, or regarded as a corruption of for 

Sanskrit wra;, the 3T though dropped in Sanskrit being brought 
over by analogy from the singular of the other tenses. He also 
gives PT, while Sanskrit has ST?, which is doubtful, and also 
“everywhere” the fu in which corresponds to fi in some 
Greek, words. The Pali TU is the locative singular of the root, 
the instrumental singular of which is preserved in the Sanskrit 
UT in qq?UT, qaiur &c. Of these the Prakrits have *TT in such 
words as W*r, &c., and 

Here the question is reduced to a point. Two-fifths of the 
words in the Pali are pure Sanskrit, the rest are corrupt Sanskrit, 
while there are about six or seven forms which are lost in 
Classical Sanskrit but exist in Vedic Sanskrit; and there are one 
or two which exist in neither. The dialect then from which the 
Pali was corrupted or immediately sprang, granting for a moment 
that it was different from the Sanskrit, had two-fifths of its words 
exactly like those in Sanskrit, and the other three-fifths from 
which the Pali corruptions were derived were also exactly like 
Sanskrit, but it contained these eight or nine forms which 
Sanskrit has lost. In other words, Pali itself, if we take the 
original forms of the corrupt three-fifths of its words into 
consideration, is exactly like Sanskrit but for these nine forms. 
Is the dialect for this difference to be considered an indepen¬ 
dent dialept ? Is the distinction enough to entitle the Pali or its 
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supposed immediate parent to be considered a dialect, that is, a 
language, elaborated, according to the definition given before, 
from the ancient speech by a community distinct from that which 
elaborated the Sanskrit? If any one thinks it is, he may do so, 
and regard the Pali as a distinct dialect; but he must for the 
same reason consider Surat Gujarati and Ahmedabad Gujarati, 
Konkani Marathi and Deccani Marathi or the Marathi, Gujarati, 
English and any other language as spoken by the uneducated 
classes of the population, and as spoken by the educated, to be 
distinct dialects of the same ancient speech. In the same 
community, as I have observed, varieties of speech may or do 
prevail and must prevail, but the distinction between them is 
not enough to constitute them distinct dialects; wherefore 
Sanskrit and the immediate parent of the Pali or the uncorrupt 
Pali must be considered as one language, even though the latter 
contained a few more ancient forms ; and if both were one, the 
Pali must be regarded as the daughter of Sanskrit and not its 
sister. Some of its few peculiarities it may have derived from the 
spoken variety of Sanskrit, and the rest from that in use among 
the inferior classes. It often happens that the lower classes 
sometimes retain an old word or form after it has been given up 
by those above them, whence it is likely that the Pali was 
corrupted from the language of those classes. And as a matter 
of fact it was for a long time the speech of the uneducated, as 
will be presently shown. These observations apply to the later 
Prakrits also; wherefore, if these derived languages were spoken, 
that from which they were derived, i. e., Sanskrit, must have 
been a spoken language also. 

And, independently of this consideration, there is positive evi¬ 
dence that Sanskrit was a spoken language. Y&ska intheNirukta 
frequently refers to the Vedic dialect and to another called Bh&sS, 
the peculiarities of which mentioned by him are observable in 
Classical Sanskrit. Panini in his Grammar gives a good many 
rules which are exclusively applicable to the dialect of the Vedas, 
to which he refers by using the words Chandas, Nigama, Mantra 
and Brahmana, and others which are applicable to the Bhasa alone, 
but by far the largest number of his Sutras have reference to both. 
Now, since Bhasa, ct the ordinary Sanskrit, is thus distinguished 
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from the dialect of the Vedas, it must be the language in use at 
the time when these writers lived. “ Bhasa, ” as used by them, 
is a proper name, but in later Sanskrit it acquired a generic 
signification and meant language generally. The root from whioh 
the word is derived, signifies “ to speak, ” wherefore the original 
sense of the word as a proper noun must have been the “ Bpeeoh ” 
or “ the spoken language. ” And, because this was its significa¬ 
tion, it afterwards came to denote “ explanation. ’' When we ask 
for an explanation of something that is obsoure and unintelligible, 
what we mean is that the sense should be expressed to us in the 
ordinary language of men, a language that we can understand. 
Thus such a sentence as raiasratv *rrrr, means “ what is the 
Vernacular of f&rrTSRT, ” an expression similar to “ what is the 
English of it? ” 

Panini refers certain points expressly to popular usage. He 
says that the names of countries are conventional, and no gram¬ 
matical analysis should be given of them, because it is fictitious; 
these should be used as we find them used. Similarly he says 
grammarians should not make rules to teach such things as these*- 
That the two words of a compound express the thing denoted by 
the principal word as qualified by the sense of the subordinate 
word•, as for instance, trsT^q, a compound of ttst? “ a king ” and 
“ a man, ” does not denote “ a king, ” but “ a man, ” and not 
“man” alone but as connected with a king, i. e. a king’s man or 
officer; and that the base and the termination express the sense of 
the termination as qualified by that of the base; as aligns signifies 
not 3TO but a child, and not a child cdcme but a child as connected 
with OTS i. e. Upagu’s child. For the significations of words are 
to be learnt from usage. 

In the introduction to the Mahabhasya Patafijali tells us that 
some persons in his or Katy&yana’s time considered the study of 
grammar to be unnecessary. For said they, “ Vedic words or 
forms we know from the Veda, and those current in popular usage 
from that usage; grammar is useless.” Now the grammar which 
is thus declared useless is the grammar both of the Vedic and 
Classical Sanskrit; and the depreciators of the science profess to 
derive a knowledge of the first dialect from the Vedic books, and 
of the second not from other books but from popular usage. Hence 
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Sanskrit must have been in the time of those two grammarians 
a spoken language. 

Similarly in the passage from the same work which I placed 
before you in the first lecture, you will remember that the objector 
( or PQrvapaksm ) argues that, since usage is the authority upon 
which the grammarians go, certain verbal forms which are no 
longer used by people ought not to be taught by the grammarians, 
and says that instead of those verbal forms participles are em¬ 
ployed. The principal teacher (Siddhantin) does not deny the 
facts, but refers the objector to the vast literature of the language, 
where he may find them used, though obsolete at the time. It is 
evident from tke whole passage, that Sanskrit was then a spoken 
language though some of its verbal forms had fallen into desue¬ 
tude. I have also shown that the language was considerably 
ohauged between the times of Panini and Katyayana, and have 
called the Sanskrit that prevailed when Panini and Yaska flouri¬ 
shed Middle Sanskrit, and that which was current m the time 
of Katyayana, Classical Sanskrit. Now these changes from the 
one form to the other could not have taken place if the language 
had been dead or petrified into a merely literary lauguage. 

I am at a loss to see why some scholars should find it so 
difficult to belive that Sanskrit was a vernacular. If its declen¬ 
sions and conjugations are considered too complicated for the 
language of everyday life, it must not be forgotten that such 
a fact did not prevent the ancient languages of Europe from be¬ 
coming spoken languages. And this objection would do equally 
well against the Vedic dialect, which or others like which, are 
regarded as the vernaculars of their times, and which are richer 
in inflexions than the later Sanskrit. Then it is held that the 
artificial regularity of Sanskrit makes it improbable that it should 
have been a vernacular. Where is this artificial regularity ? On 
the contrary, it is the absence of regularity that renders its gram¬ 
mar so difficult and complicated. There is a freedom m the 
choice of words, expressions, and forms. In every department of 
its grammar there are innumerable optional forms ; nouns and 
verbal roots are often declined and conjugated in several ways. 
One same root in a good many cases forms its special tenses in 
more ways than one, and in the nominal derivatives, the verbal 
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derivatives, the formation of the feminine and the uses of cases 
and tenses there is a freedom which some may consider a license. 
The only difference is, that Sanskrit has had the most perfect 
grammarians in the world, who observed all the facts of their 
language and laid them down as unchangeable fact, and it is this 
which gives that language a stiffened appearance. 

Then Samdhis or euphonic combinations of letters, which 
are necessary in Sanskrit, are regarded as inconsistent with the 
character of a spoken language. It is, however, not denied that 
such combinations are observable in all languages, and parti¬ 
cularly so in Latin and Greek; but it is urged that in Sanskrit 
there is a regularity or universality about them which is not 
found anywhere else. It should not, however, be forgotten that 
Samdhi in the same word and the same compound, and of a pre¬ 
position with a root is alone necessary. Between different words 
it is optional, which means that it was on occasions neglected. 
Now Samdhi in the same word is necesssry by a law of nature. 
The Sanskrit does not allow a hiatus; and this is a characteristic 
of most of the modern idioms also. Some languages, such as our 
Prakrits and the old languages of Europe, tolerate it. But the 
euphonic combination of consonants in the same word is neces¬ 
sary even in Latin; as in rex=reg-s, scriptus =scrib-tus, 
oinctum=cing-tum, lectum=leg-turn, tractum from traho, though 
the h like the Sanskrit s stands for an original gh; d and t com¬ 
bine to form an s, as defendo, defensum ; sedeo, sessum 5 claudo, 
clausum : &c. Prepositions are really parts of words, and hence 
by the same law, they also must form one harmonious sound with 
the initial letter of the word to which they are attached; land 
modern vernaculars have got corruptions of the combined words, 
which shows that they must have been used in those forms in the 
colloquial Sanskrit; thus Sk. Pr. , M. W; Sk. qrof^TRT, 
Pr. H. qtlNrrc; Sk. Pr. M. WZVZ, &c. 

Now, as to compounds, this peculiarity of the Sanskrit has 
been carried to an extravagant extent by later writers, but Panini 
allows only certain formations of this nature. These grew up as 
independent words in the language, and hence in the matter of 
Samdhi were treated like other words. In the spoken language 
the euphonic combinations we have been considering were not 
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consciously made, but the words themselves acquired those forms 
by habitual use in the same manner as in other tongues. The 
grammarians, however, discovered and laid down these rules; 
and the practice of using them in books even in combmming 
different words gained ground, though, however, many instances 
in which there is no such Samdhi are found in the Itihasas 
and the Puranas. But if in colloquial speech such a combination 
was not possible, the grammarians do not enjoin that it shoul e 
made •, and very probably it was not made. 

And traces of many expressions, which only a colloquial use 
of language can generate, have been preserved, not so much m 
the literature, as by the grammarians. Such is one expressive o 
an intensive or excessive action, composed of the Imperative 
second person form of a root repeated, followed by a verbal form 
of the same in any tense of the Indicative and in any person or 
number, as lit. “ eat, eat, he eats, 1 ' i. e. eats much, 

5* “ do, do, he does, ” i. e. does much. Th s expres¬ 

sion exists in Marathi and is considered so colloquial that n 
Marathi grammarian has noticed it, as *T w WJ, ^ 
which, as in Sanskrit, *rr and are forms of the Imperative 

second person singular. . 

A similar expression is used when several actions are at n- 

buted to the same agent; as *** *** 

“Eatrioe, drink barely water, devour fried grain, in this way 

he fills his stomach;,” which in Marathi is *UT ^^ 
3 # In this case the Indicative should signify a general 

action of whioh the Imperatives denote the species; and we may 
have here “ does ” instead of 

Similarly those innumerable expressions consisting of a form 
made up by adding sm, technically to a root, preceded by a 

noun and of a verbal form of the same root must be colloquial; 
as nHH “ holds by the hand,” ^ 

vprg “ eats a stomachful” a'OPPTT vt'tf % 

“ I will eat as I eat'(as I like), what have you to do with it ? ’ &c. 
Etymologically &C. are accusatives, and they 

may in these cases be called cognate accusatives, and the expres¬ 
sions somewhat resemble such ones in English, as “ run a race, 

“ walk a walk, ” “ die a death, &c. 





The compounds %5TT%1% &c., meaning 11 a scuffle in 

which there is a brandishing of sticks and seizing each other by 
the hair, ’ ’ and a great many others made up of Imperative forms 
of verbs, or of a verb and its object, which are used as nouns, are 
of a nature suited for the purposes of a light conversation^ as 3^5T 
arHST “ ‘eat and enjoy ’ is the rule here, ” 3Wf%irHf^sraT 
“ ' eat and drink ’ is the rule here, ” ATth 

Vi “ ‘ take out and give’ is what takes place in the house of that 
bountiful man,” “he is one who constantly says, 

‘ strike the sheafs of corn ', ” kf&HIMWT “‘come, welcome to 
thee ’ is the practice, ” &c. 

Sanskrit was not the only language spoken in the times of 
Kstyayana and Patanjali. In the MahShhisya there are several 
passages which contain allusions to a dialect arising from a cor¬ 
ruption of Sanskrit. Thus, in the comment on the Vartika: Siddhe 
Sabdarthasarhbandhe •• we are told, with reference to the question, 
whether words are created or exist of themselves, that Panini’s 
rules suppose that they are not created but exist of themselves; 
and so is the relation between them and the things they denote, 
i. e. their power of expression, uncreated and self-existent; and, 
according to another interpretation of the VSrtika, the things 
also which words denote are so. How is it known that all these 
are self-existent ? Because in the affairs of the world or in ordi¬ 
nary life men think of certain things and use words to express 
them; they do not set about producing words before doing so. 
But this is not the case with those things that are created and 
self-existent. If a man wishes to do something with an earthern 
pot, he goes to the house of a potter and says, “ Make a pot for 
me, I have to do something by its means. ” Now, if he has to 
use words, he does not in the same way go to the house of a 
grammarian and say, “ Make words, I want to use them ; ” but 
immediately that he thinks of this thing and that he uses words 
[for expressing them]. Well then, if words are to be taken from 
ordinary life [and are not made by grammarians], what is it that 
the Sastra [grammar] does ? “ The Sastra lays down a restriction 
by observing which a man may attain religious merit. It does 
what other Sastras in ordinary life do. Thus, while it is possible 
to satisfy hunger by eating anything whatever, it is enjoined that 
73 IK.U.nuuMtarJcar’sWocka, VoLIV.] 
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one shall not eat a domesticated fowl or pig ; and the object is, 
that he may by regulating his conduct thus attain religious 
merit. In the same way this Sastra (grammar) tells us that, 
while it is possible to express one’s meaning by using correct 
words or incorrect words, correct ones alone which it teaches 
should be used to secure the religious merit arising therefrom. ” 
After this follows the discussion translated in the first lecture; 
and then we have another of which the following is a portion 

PURV. Does religious merit arise from a knowledge of correct 
words or from their use ? 

SID. What is the difference ? 

PURV, If you say religious merit arise from their knowledge, 
religious de-merit also must arise. For he, who knows what words 
are correct, also knows what words are incorrect. If merit results 
from the knowledge of those that are oorrect, demerit must result 
from the knowledge of those that are incorrect. Or greater de-merit 
must arise [from their knowledge], as the number of incorrect 
Words is larger, and that of correct words smaller. For the corrup¬ 
tions of one correct word are manifold; as, for instance, the corrup¬ 
tions of the correct word ut are UTdt, ul'JTT, ufm, ui'Ttfrf^r &c. 
And the Rsi also indicates (in a passage which is quoted ) that 
the restriction as to correct words concerns their use [and not 
knowledge]. 

SID. Well, then, let it be that religious merit arises from 
their use [ and not from knowledge ]. 

PURV. If from their use, the whole world would obtain 
heavenly felicity. 

Sid. And now why should you be jealous if the whole world 
obtain heavenly felicity ? 

PURV. No, certainly, I am not jealous. But what I mean is, 
that it thus becomes useless to make any effort; such effort only 
as is fruitful should be made. If you get the fruit without any 
effort, the effort is useless. [The effort meant is that involved in 
the study of grammar, i. e. of correct words. People use some 
correct words at least without studying grammar, and, if eternal 
felicity results from the use of such words, they get it without 
making the effort of studying the subject ]. 
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SID. Why, verily those who make the effort will largely use 
correct words, and will obtain a large amount of heavenly felicity. 

PURV. That the fruit does not follow the effort is also an ob¬ 
served fact. For there are persons who though they have made 
the effort are seen to be incompetent [in the use of correct words], 
while others, who have not,.are competent; wherefore it is pos¬ 
sible, the fruit, i. e. heavenly felicity, may not follow. 

Sid. Well then, religious merit arises not from knowledge 
alone, neither from use alone. 

PURV. From what then ? 

Sid. Heavenly felicity arises from the use of correct words 
when it is accompanied by the knowledge, that they are correct, 
derived from a study of the SS6tra. 

And thus it goes on. 

Now it is clear from all this that correct words, i. e. Sanskrit, 
was spoken in those days by all, but that incorrect words had got 
mixed up with it, and the object of grammar was to teach how 
to avoid incorrect words or corruptions, though there were men 
who oould speak oorrectly without knowing grammar. And this 
is the state in which more or less all languages are at all times; 
and even at the present day the purpose of grammar is considered 
to be to teach how to speak correctly. By the way, it will be seen 
how Sanskrit grammarians distinctly declare that they teach 
nothing that does not exist, that they do not create words, but sepa¬ 
rate the correct ones from such as are incorrect. But what did 
Patafijali consider to be the standard of correct Sanskrit : who 
was it that spoke the language correctly, and in whose speech 
were corruptions observable ? This is clear from another pas¬ 
sage at the beginning of the third pada of the first chapter of the 
MahabhSsya. Patanjali interprets the Sutra (I. III. 1) 

in a manner to yield such a connotative definition of a dhstu or 
root as this, that a dhatu is that which denotes action or being. 
Then a question is raised, if this is the way to distinguish a root 
why should a list of roots be given ; in other words, if we have 
got a connotative definition, a definition by enumeration is not 
wanted. In this case there is a difference of opinion between 
KAtyayana and Patanjali. 
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PuRV. If you have given a connotative definition now, enu¬ 
meration should not be made, i. e. a list of roots should not be 
given. 

Slf). It should be made. 

PURV. What for ? 

SID, The enumeration of [the verbal roots] bhQ and others 
should be made for the purpose of excluding nouns (Pratipadika) 
and the verbs that begin with [ i. e. If the roots are not 

actually enumerated, nouns also which express action or being 
may come under the the connotative definition. In the same way 
it will extend to roots used in ordinary life, whioh are not Sans¬ 
krit, such as and others ]. 

PURV. What verbs are those whioh begin with ? 

SID. snuiwfd, and And enumeration should also 

be made in order that the anubandhas or indicatory letters and 
accents of roots may be made known; t. e. that one may know 
what the accents and indicatory letters of roots are. It is not 
possibe to know the accents or indicatory letters unless the roots 
are enumerated. [Anubandhas are certain letters attaohed to 
roots to denote some, conjugational or other peculiarity belonging 
to them ]. 

PiJRV. Now those roots whose accents are oapaple of being 
inferred, t. e., are and which have no anubandhas, but still 
are inserted in the list, may be omitted from it. [ i. e. When those 
roots whioh have the 3Tg^rrT accent are enumerated, it may be 
inferred that the rest have the otlipr or 37TrT accent ]. 

SID. Even those should be enumerated in order that snuiwfft 
and others [ i. e., corrupt Sanskrit roots] may be excluded. 

Hereupon Patanjali disagrees with Kstyayana and says:— 

PAT. No, and others will be excluded, because the 

usage of the eduoated or Sistas is to be followed. This usage of 
the Sistas must be necessarily referred to in other cases even; 
for instance, in order to exclude the altered forms of those roots 
that are enumerated. For in ordinary life they use for 
and for 5%. [The sense is, that since in grammar we follow 
the usage of the Sistas or eduoated, these verbs 
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and q rg rffi , and also for and for which are not 
used by them, will necessarily be excluded from our connotative 
definition; hence for the purpose of excluding them enumeration 
is not wanted ]. 

Now 54 i uriuifo is a corruption of the Sanskrit arraTTUfit, 
of and 5f|TH of ft 5.tm. being replaced by fit Parasm., and 
^ for m ., and for ?5I. These and such other corruptions 
were in use at the time, but Patamjali clearly lays down that they 
were not used by the Sistas or educated people, and therefore 
they belonged to the language of the vulgar. Now all these roots 
are found in the Pali in these very forms, amnwnr being, how¬ 
ever, SRTunwft; but the reading in the MSS. and the Benares 
lithographed edition which I have consulted is faulty. So also 
of the corruptions of the word ur given by our author, we find 
in Professor Childers’s Pali Dictionary, and uter the mascu¬ 
line of ifrofr. Thus our grammarians recognise one language only, 
the Sanskrit, and these words and forms which are found in the 
Pali they assign to the speech of the vulgar. 

In another passage still we are told more definitely who the 
Sistas were that spoke the Sanskrit language correctly without 
studying Panini’s grammar, and whose usage was the standard 
of correctness. Panini’s Sutra VI. Ill, 109, lays down that such 
words as should be regarded as correct in the form in which 
they are upadista, i. e , used or uttered; the changes in them such 
as the elision, or augmentation, of letters or the alteration of 
their forms do not obey any general rules laid down by him, but 
still the words exhibiting those changes should be taken as cor¬ 
rect, just as they are used. Now the Purvapaksin raises the 
question :— 

PURV. What is meant by upadista ? 

SID. Uttered (used). 

PURV. How does it come to mean that ? 

SID. The root ‘ dis ’ signifies ‘ uttering. ’ One utters ( uses), 
letters,' and says that they are thus upadista. 

PURV. By whom upadista (uttered or used) ? 

Sid, By the Sistas, 
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FURV. Who are the Sistas ? 

SID. The grammarians. 

PURV. How so ? 

SID. The character of a Sista is conferred upon one by the 
knowledge of the science (Sftstra): and the grammarians know the 
science [of grammar]. 

PVRV If a man is made Sista by the science, and the science 

depends upon a man’s being Sista, this is reasoning in a circ e. 

argument in a circle does not hold. [The circle is, on, te ^ 
and consequently an authority in matters of language if he has 
studied grammar, and grammar itself depends on the usage of 

the Sistas.] 

SID. Well, then, the character of a Sista is conferred upon 
one by the country in which he lives and by his conduct. That 
sort of conduct must be associated with residence in Aryav a 
alone (lit. that sort of oonduct must be in Aryavarta alone). 

PURV. Which is Aryavarta ? 

SID. The country which is to the east of the Adarsa, west of 
KSlkavana, south of the Himalaya, and north of the P&riy&tra. 
Those Brahmans in this country of the Aryas who do not store up 
riches (lit. who keep only so much grain as is contained in a :iar), 
who are not greedy, who do good disinterestedly, and who without 
any effort are conversant with a certain branch of knowledge are 
the worshipful Sistas. 

PURV. If, then, the Sistas are an authority as regards lan¬ 
guage, what function does the Astadhyayl (Panini’s grammar) 
perform ? 

SID. The purpose of the Astadhyayl is to enable us to find 
out the Sistas. 

Purv. How is it possible to find out the Sistas by means of 
the Astadhyayl ? 

SID. A student of the Astadhyayl finds a man who has not 
studied the book using words just as they are taught in the 
Astadhyayl. He then thinks, “ Verily, this man possesses some 
good luck or innate nature by means of which, though he has not 
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studied the Astadhyayl, he uses words just as they are taught in 
that book. Verily he knows other words also ” [not taught in the 
♦ Astadhyayl, such as gpffapc]. Thus, the purpose of the Astadhyayl 
is to enable one to find out who is a Sista [in order that he may 
refer to him and learn such words as do not obey the rules laid 
down by P&nini, but still are correct]. 

Here then we have the clearest possible evidence that Sanskrit 
was the vernacular of holy or respectable Brahmans of Aryavarta 
or Northern India, who could speak the language correctly 
without the study of grammar. The corrupt language mentioned 
by Patanjali which was composed of correct and incorrect words, 
that is, a dialect like the Pali, must, therefore, have been the 
vernacular of the other classes. And this is what you may say 
ev6n with regard to the modern vernaculars. Who is it that 
speaks good or correct Marathi? Of course, Brahmans of culture. 
The language of the otheT classes is not correct Marathi. The 
word Sista may be translated by “a man of education or culture 
and this education or culture has, since remote times, been almost 
confined to Brahmans. 

Thus the dialects of the Inscriptions of Asoka and the Pali 
were the vernaculars of the non-Brahmanic classes ; but a greater 
importance must evidently have been attached to them in the 
times of A6oka than is now assigned to the Marathi of the non- 
Brahmanic classes, since they are used by him in the Inscriptions. 
They are, however, not recognized as independent languages by 
our grammarians who treated them as we treat the Marathi of 
the lower classes; but they were in use and bore the same relation 
to Sanskrit that low Marathi does to high Marathi, the English 
of the lower classes in England to the speech of the higher. And 
the English of the lower classes contains, as we have seen, a 
great many such grammatical forms as 44 1 knowed, " and 11 you 
says, ” along with others that are correct. 

It is on account of the mixture of such correct words and forms 
with others that were incorrect that the Pali was not regarded 
as an independent dialect. The case was different with the 
Prakrits. They assumed a more settled and fixed character, and 
were used over a larger area, and thus came to be considered and 
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treated as separate languages. But the propagators of Buddhism, 
who like all teachers of a new religion, addressed themselves to 
the lower or uneducated classes, soon raised this speech into 
importance. They wrote their religious works in it, and in the 
course of time it became their sacred language; but it is 
unknown in India as an independent tongue. From these 
passages in the Maliabhasya, therefore, it is clear that it is by no 
means true, as is generally supposed, that Sanskrit had ceased 
to be a spoken language when the Pali arose. The two varieties 
of speech existed side by side; but as education and culture 
retrograded, the number of Sanskrit speakers gradually decreased, 
and the lower variety went on spreading itself over a wider area 
and developed into the Prakrits. 

This contemporaneous existence of the Sanskrit and Pali and 

the Prakrits as the spoken languages of two classes of the 
community explains, and is therefore confirmed by, several facts 
that we noticed before. If, when the Pali arose, Sanskrit became 
a dead language, it could not influence the grammar of the low 
dialects. Though words from a language that has ceased to be 
spoken may be adopted into a spoken dialect, the grammar 
remains intaot. Even a living language if it is foreign, does not 
affect it. But we have seen that the gradual disappearance of 
verbal forms is a phenomenon common to both Sanskrit and Pali 
and that the latter derived some grammatical forms from the 
former, which did not possess when they were in the stage 
represented by the Pali. This could not have been the case if the 
two languages, Sanskrit and Pali, had not existed as two varieties 
of the varnaculars of a homogeneous community. 

The fact that Sanskrit words are so greatly corrupted as to 
be difficult of recognition and are set down as Desyas by the 
native grammarians, while others can easily be traced to their 
original forms, also points to the same conclusion. Those that 
are greatly corrupted were early adopted into the language, and 
removed from subsequent influence. Most of the others, that 
exhibit only ordinary changes, are such as denote elementary 
notions, and must therefore have been adopted as early as those 
of the first sort. But, because they were such elementary words 
they were heard again and again in their original forms as used 
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by the higher classes; and thus a further corruption was prevent¬ 
ed ; and they exhibit only such changes as were necessitated by 
the vooal habits of the Prakrit speakers. 

Another fact is the use of Sanskrit for the higher characters 
in the plays, and Prakrit for women and the lower ones. This 
supposes that when the idea first originated, and for a consider¬ 
able period subsequent to it, though not afterwards—when 
dramatic plays were written more according to rule than with a 
view to exhibit any existing state of things—women and persons 
in a low condition could understand Sanskrit, but not speak it. 
It was the same with Sanskrit then, as it is with Marathi, for 
instance, now. A CitpSvanI or Mslvanl woman speaks in her 
own dialect when conversing with an educated Marathi but 
understands the standard Marathi that he uses, though she. cannot 
speak it herself. And this is the case everywhere; a person in a 
low condition understands what is said to him by one belonging 
to the higher classes, but cannot himself speak like him, and 
must use his own variety of the language. ThuB then at the 
time when the earliest Sanskrit dramatio plays were written, that 
language must have been in vernacular use to such an extent 
as td be intelligible to uneducated persons. And that educated 
dramatic characters do actually speak it, shows that those whom 
they represent used it in real life. Again, the dramas were 
composed to entertain an audience, and were actually acted. If 
the audience did not understand Sanskrit, as well as Prakrit, the 
poet defeated his own purpose by making some of his characters 
speak in that language. 

Sanskrit went on gradually losing ground, the number of those 
who speak it grew smaller and smaller, and after a time it ceased 
to be used by anybody for the ordinary concerns of life, though 
even now Pandits carry on their disputations in it. But at all 
times it has been acting the parent to the vernaculars and adorn¬ 
ing and enriohing them. The ancient Prakrits borrowed every¬ 
thing from it when it was in vernacular UEe; but the modern 
Prakrits mostly adopt such words as express abstract notions. 
There is, however, an apparent difference in the manner in which 
the borrowed words were treated by the Prakrits, and are treated 
by the modern dialects, A Sanskrit word when used by 
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Relations between Sanskrit, Pali, 

a Prakrit-speaking person was changed according to his habits 
of pronunciation; but in modern times it is preserved in a state 
of purity. This, however, is due to the fact that in modern times 
the educated classes as well as their uneducated brethren, speak 
the vernaculars, and it is the former that pronounce the word 
properly. But the latter, and often women belonging to the 
former, corrupt it. Now the Prakrit was, as I have shown, for a 
long time the language of precisely these persons. It is their 
pronunciation that is recorded by the Prakrit grammarians and 
poets. In some provinces in modern times, even the higher classes 
mispronounce the Sanskrit words adopted into the vernaculars, 
and also in reading Sanskrit books. But in the printed books 
the correct orthography is used. 

A.s I have observed in a previous lecture and at the beginning 
of this, some of the vocal habits of the Prakrit speakers have 
come down to their modern descendants ; but not all. The lapse 
of time and other oauses have generated other peculiarities. 

Hence a Sanskrit word in these days is not corrupted in exactly 
the same way as in ancient times; and thus we get what are 
called modern Tadbhavas. Thus, then, as the Sindhi and Bengali 
cannot but pronounce Sanskrit as and the Hindustani 

as rife, or the average Gujarati, the Sanskrit word JRfe as flfe, and 
Sbr as afe, so did his old Prakrit ancestors. 

It should be borne in mind that the Prakrit corruption of 
Sanskrit words were not necessarily caused by their continual 
use for a number of ages, but were due in a good many cases to 
the vocal peculiarities of the men that used them. Most of those 
words that represent only the ordinary changes are wordB of this 
class; i. e. the corruptions simply represent, as I have above ob¬ 
served, the transformation which they underwent in the mouth 
of a Prakrit speaker. At all times Sanskrit words have bedh 
coming into the popular languages; but in old lines they were 
pronounced in a manner natural to the men of there times, »»d 
thus became Prakrit words; and now they are pronounced in 
some cases in the same manner, but in a great many in another, 
and thus they become modern Tadbhavas; while the educated 
classes often, though not always, pronounce them correctly, and 
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thus we have modern Tatsamas. This is the way to account 
for the faot that there are so many pure Sanskrit words, in our 
vernaculars, while there were but a few in the old Prakrits; and 
we need not connect their introduction with the expulsion of 
Buddhism and the selfish schemes of the Brahmans, with which 
it has nothing to do, as is done by one writer. 

We will now try to form some idea of the chronology and 
historical causes of the several linguistic ohanges we have noticed. 
The Later or Classical Sanskrit is in the same phonetic condition 
as the Vedic dialect from which it sprang; and it was for a long 
succession of centuries, spoken by the Indian Aryans. If it was 
so, the corruptions observable in the other variety of speech or 
low Sanskrit, as it may be called, must have been due to the 
vocal peculiarities of another race than that which elaborated 
the Classical from the Vedic Sanskrit. The univeral assimilation 
of oonjunot consonants which we observe in the Pali could not 
have proceeded from the same community that oould speak 
Sanskrit with purity. And such an extensive assimilation we 
find in the Italian, which was formed out of the Latin spoken by 
the lower olasses of the ancient Roman population by the barbarian 
races that overran the country. As remarked in the opening 
lecture, phonetic corruption is rapid and extensive when one 
race learns and adopts the language of another. The Pali corrup¬ 
tions, therefore, represent the manner in which a foreign race 
pronounced the Sanskrit of the Aryans. And from such history 
as we can glean from Sanskrit Literature, we know that the Aryan 
race when it emigrated to India came in contact with other races. 
Aiter a time some of these were incorporated into the Aryan com¬ 
munity, and formed its fourth order, known by the name of 
gudras. As long as these Sudras were in thoroughly degraded 
condition and remained distinct from the other three orders, their 

speech produced no perceptible effect on that of the latter. But 

after a time this order began to mingle with the rest, principally 
by means of inter-marriages, which must have extensively taken 
place, since some Smrtis or Indian law-books allow them under 
certain circumstances and others prohibit them ; so that the 
orthodox belief of learned Pandits at the present day is that the 
Ksatriya and Vaisya orders do not exist, and that all those who 
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are not Brahmans are 6udras. But there are indicat ions that 
even Brahmanhood did not escape pollution. As this combination 
proceeded, the Sudra corruptions of the language came into pro¬ 
minence, and after a time such a language as Pali became the 
ordinary speech of the uneducated. By the time of ASoka, we 
may suppose, the so-called Asista or uneducated people, who spoke 
the incorrect, or corrupt language, comprehended among them 
the greater portion of the military, trading, and cultivating 
classes. Professor Childers is of opinion that there are no Desya 
or non-Aryan words in the Pali. But the Prakrits do possess some 
at least 5 and you will remember that they exhibit other phonetic 
changes of which the chief is the elision of consonants. Up to 
the time of Asoka and even to that of Patanjali, these phenomena 
are not observable in the popular speech, though they may have 
existed in the speech of the very lowest classes. It, therefore, 
appears that, when this amalgamated community, with Sanskrit 
and Pali as the two forms of speech prevailing among the higher 
and the lower classes, spread over different parts of Northern 
India from the Himalayas to the southern confines of the Maratha 
country, they came in contact in the provinces with other races 
which led to the further corruptions we have been speaking of ; 
and thus the Prakrits were formed. These new races while they 
adopted the language of the conquerors gave them a few of their 
own words. 

Patanjali lived in the middle of the second century before 
Christ and king Asoka in the middle of the third. Between 
Patanjali and KatySyana a petty long time must have elapsed, 
since in the Mahabhasya various readings or emendations in a 
few cases of the Vartikas of the latter are noticed and sometimes 
their interpretations as given by other writers ; so that a sort of 
literature must have grown round the V&rtikas. I am, therefore, in¬ 
clined to accept the popular tradition which refers KatySyana to 
the period of the Nandas, i. e., to about the first quarter of the 
fourth century before Christ. Now we have seen that in the 
time of this grammarian the Sanskrit language assumed a 
different form from that it had in that of Panini ; and by the 
time of Patanjali very gTeat reverence had come to be paid to 
this last author# For in giving the uses of grammar, the author 
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of the Mahabhasya says that it is the duty of a BrShmana to study 
the Vedas along with their Angas or illustrative Sastras: and 
of the six Angas grammar is the chief. Patafijali is not likely to 
yield this honour to any other than Psnini s grammar, lo 
account for these and some of the other circumstances noticed 
by Dr. Goldstuoker, we must place P&pini ahout fpur centuries 
before Katyayana, i. e. refer him to about the 8th century before 
Christ. Yaska must have flourished a short time before him. 
Though the Pali or an idiom very close to it was the language of 
the uneducated classes in the times of Katyayana, Atoka, and, 
Patafijali, still its formation must be dated some centuries^ earlier 
sipoe in its verb it represents what I have called Middle Sanskrit 
or the Sanskrit of Yaska and PSnini. Yaska notices local varieties 

of Sapskrit words and gives one or two instances, but makes no 

allusion to any Apabhramsas or corruptions, though from the 
pature of his work l>e may be expeoted to do so; while Katyayana 
and Patafijali mention them frequently, as we have seen. Even 
if they existed in his time, therefore, they must have been 
insignificant and unimportant, and did not enter into the speech 
of any class of the Aryan society to any appreciable extent. 
After his time, however, i. e. about the seventh or sixth century 
B. G., the elaboration of the Pali, or Low Sanskrit as it might be 

called, began in a decided manner; and the language continued 

to be spoken up to the time of Patafijali. Till then it did not 
specifically assume a Prakrit form though in the Inscriptions of 
Asoka some of the characteristics of a later Prakrit, the M&gadhl, 
ware developed, as we have seen, in one province, very likely 
Magadha'itself. 

The Prakrits must have begun to be formed about that time, 
but did not then attain any distinctive character ; and the 
vernacular speech probably did not finally leave the Pali stage 
till a very long time afterwards. About the time when the 
Inscriptions in the cave-temples were composed, the Pali was, 
asl have stated, a sacred and literary language. The longer and 
more important of the Inscriptions are therefore in that language. 
But iii a good many of the shorter Inscriptions, especially of pri¬ 
vate individual?, we have words exhibiting Prakri t characteristics. 

1 Such are for f° r * or 

for for for 




R^atiom betmen SaMk rii, Pali, itc. 

The growth .of tha specific Prakrits, therefore , must be, referred 
to the early oenturies of the Christam era;, and. we may, 
therefore infer that, about the time our first dramatio plays ware 
Vrrittjv.;, (ally the spoken dialects of. those classes of 

the i ‘ [ A'sentatives use them in those works. 

About the sixth or seventh century the Apabhramsa was 
developed in the country in which the BrajbhasS prevails in 
modern times ; or, if the speeches in that dialect contained in the 
fourth act of the Vikramorvaslya were really composed by Kali¬ 
dasa, which, as remarked in a former lecture, we have the gravest 
reasons for doubting, its growth must be assigned to a somewhat 
earlier period. Dandin mentions the Apabhramsa, and a good 
many verses fiom his KavySdarsa are found in VSmana’s 
Alamkaravrtti; and if this be the same V&mana that lived at 
the court of JaySpIda, king of K&smlr, who reigned from 751 
A. C. to 782 A. C., Dandin must have flourished before the eighth 
Century. 

The Modern vernaculars seem to have begun to assume a 
distinctive character about the tenth century. In the Copper 
Plate Inscription containing the name of. BbaskaracSrya, dated 
1128 Saka or 1206 A. C., which I ones mentioned before, Marathi 
appears in its specific character, and so also does Hindi, in, the 
work of Cand, who flourished about the same time. 

* * * 

.And now, gentlemen, 1 close. It was impossible in the oourse 
of these lectures to do justice to the subject without entering into 
matters which are not interesting, except to those who have 
already paid some attention to it. Besides, the subject was wide 
and I was compelled to compress a great many facts into a small 
space, but in spite of this, and though I frequently omitted large 
portions of what I had written, the lectures were long and tedious. 
I am, therefore, obliged to you for the honour you have done me 
by your presence here, notwithstanding these drawbacks, and my 
thanks are specially due to those who have attended the course 
throughout. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 



Abl.= Ablative 
Absol. =Absolut ive 
Acc.= Accusative 
Ait. = Aitareya 

Ap., Apabbr., Apbhr., Apbr. = 
Apabhramsa 

Ath. Pr. = Atharva Pratisakhya 
Atm. = Atmanepuda 
B. = Bengali 
Brah. =Brahmana 
Cii = Citpavani 

Corp. Insc. Ind.= Corpus Inscri- 
ptionum Indicarum 
Pat. = Dative 
Dh. = DkauH 
Dial. = Dialect 
Fem.= Feminine 
G. ? Gp.== Gujarati 
Gen. = Genitive 
Goan. = Goanese 
|L = Hindi 
Imper.=Imperative 
Ind. St.—Indische Studien 
Instr. — Instrumental 
Intr. == Intransitive 
Jiian. = J nanesvarl 
Karh. == Karhada or Karhada 
Kh. = Khalsi 
Loc. = Locative 

Mo Mar. = Marathi or Marathi 
Mali., Mahr.=MaharastrI 
Mai. = Malvani or MalvapI 
Masc.=Masculine 
Mod.— Modern 


Neut.= Neuter 
Nom.—Nominative 

O. = 0riya or Oriya 
Obl.=Oblique 

P. = Panjabi or Panjabi 
Pan. =Panini 

| Parasm.=Parasmaipada 
Part. = Participle 
Per. or Pers. —Person 
PL = Plural 
Pot. = Potential. 

P. p. p. = Past Passive Participle 

Pr.= Prakrit 

Pres.=Present 

Purva. = Purvapaksin 

Rv. = Rgveda 

S.= Sindhi or SindhI 

Samh. — Samhita 

Sat. —Satapatha 

Saur.= SaurasenI 

Sid.= Siddhantin 

Sing.= Singular 

Sk.= Sanskrit 

St = Standard 

Tad.=Tadbhava 

Tait.=TaittirIya 

Term.=Termination 

Tr.=Transitive 

Tulasi. =Tulasidas, Tulsldasa 
or Tulsidasa 

V a j. Pr. = V a jasaneyi Pratisa • 
khya 

Voc.= Vocative 
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Allahabad, edicts of the King Asoka 
found inscribed on columns which 
exist at, p. 313. 

AnusvSra, pp. 297, 303, 314, 355, 368, 
369, 394, 459, 477, 482, 515, 517 531, 
532, 534, 547. 

AnvSdesa, p. 302. 

Apabhrarasa, a dialect, pp. 321, 322f., 
327, 342, 369, 370, 373, 375, 415, 442, 
474f., 509f., 520, 525, 528, 529, 532, 
553, 560; A. according to Dapdin 
the language of Abhiras (cowherds) 
p. 321; A. dialect showing further 
decay in Prakrits; its position in 
Indian Prakrits, p. 362; a speci¬ 
men of A. and its Sanskrit equiva¬ 
lent, p. 363; the same translated 
into English; its phonology illustra¬ 
ted, p. 364; its declension shows its 
further decay, p. 365f.; pronouns in 
it, p. 370; its verb, p. 371: forms of 
future in, p.373; addition of suffix 
very common in A. and Prakrit, 
p.420f.; in A. from Pali and Sk. 

p. 476; forms of A. present in 
the older Hindi poets, e. g. in Tula- 
sid&sa’s RSmayaija, p. 485; pro¬ 
nouns in A. and the Prakrit are the 
same, p. 508f.; A.s or corruptions 
not alluded to by Yaska, p. 589; the 
date of A., 6th or 7tli century A. D. 
p. 590. 

Arabic, words of A. origin in the 
modern dialects, p. 387. 

ArdhamSgadhl, pp. 323, 326. 

Aryas, settled in the country known 
as BrahmSvarta and Kuruksetra, 
formed a consolidated community, 
in which aboriginal or alien race 


was incorporated, and the language 
of this race was the Pali; the con¬ 
solidated community spread east¬ 
wards and southwards, met other 
alien races, words in the Pali stage 
further being corrupted into the 
forms we find in Prakrits, p. 338; A. 
conquered the Aborigines, p. 362. 

Aryan, Aryan or Indo-European, one 
of the three families into which the 
languages of the civilized nations of 
the word have been divided, the 
other two being the Semitic, and the 
Turanian, p. 257; A. characteristic 
of the dialect, p. 344; A. people, 
p,563 ; A. words and forms preserved 
in a pure condition by Lithuanian 
peasants, p. 566; only one A. com¬ 
munity or tribe may have migrated 
to India, p. 567 ; A. but non-San- 
skritic element in the Prakrits, 
p. 567f. 

A^oka, the Buddhist king of PStali- 
putra in Magadha, 3rd Century B. C. 
pp. 312, 319, 558. 588; his Inscrip¬ 
tions—five different versions of the 
edicts of A^oka have been discover¬ 
ed on rooks in different parts of the 
country at Girnar, near Junagad in 
Kathiawar, at Dhauli in Kattak, at 
Kapurdigiri or Sahbazgarhi in Af¬ 
ghanistan, at Jaugad near Gan jam 
in the Northen Circars and at Kha- 
lsi near Masuri in the Himalayas ; 
another at Babhra in Rajputanai 
the Girnar dialect is very much like 
the Pali, that of Dhauli, Ganjam 
and Khalsi is a later Prakrit 
called Magadhl; specimen of Gir¬ 
nar edict, pp. 312,313f.; peculiarities 
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of the dialect discussed, p. 314, spe¬ 
cimens of other versions, p. 315; 
these edicts were first drawn in the 
king's dialect but were translated 
into the dialect of east province, 
p.316; the writers of these expressly 
mentioned in them, p. 317 ; the Pra¬ 
krits spreading about the time of 
Asoka, p. 335 ; peculiarities of A.'s 
Inscriptions, pp.338, 373; their Ortho¬ 
graphy, pp. 567, 583. 

Assimilation of consonants defined, 
p. 278 ; its different causes, p. 340. 

•Xtmanepada, pp. 308, 310 f., 354, 483, 
505. 

Avadha, same as AyodhyS, p. 376. 

AvadhI, dialect of the province of 
Avadha or AyodhyS, p. 376. 

AyodhyS, p. 488. 

Babhra, p. 315. 

Bahlika or Balk, p. 345. 

Bengali, a dialect, pp.375, 409, 475; ^of 
8k. pronounced as p. 280; the 
largest number of Sanskrit words 
found in B., p.388; B. vernacular 
utterance the weakest, Hindi and 
Panjabi the strongest p. 445; B. 
terminations, p. 478; B. and Oriya 
terminations, p. 484; B. occupying a 
middle position between Marathi on 
the one hand and the four Apabhram- 
sa or Sauraseni languages on the 
other, p. 511; reasons of the absence 
of oblique forms in Bengali and 
Oriya, p. 518 f.; future tense of these 
two, p. 553. 

BhSva, the thing signified by the base, 
p. 500. 

Bhilsa, p. 316. 

Bhojapuri, a dialect, p. 376; a district, 
p. 395. 

Bihar p. 376; B. and MithilS provinces, 

p. 395. 

BrSbmana, pericd of B. literature,p.273; 
Deccan or Maharasjra B.s* way of 


pronouncing ^as p. 454; Konkani 
B.s, p. 552; B.s set themselves to 
construct a sacred language, p. 563 f. 

Brajabh3s5 or dialect, pp. 362, 405,419, 
501, 516, 590; the old Aryan ten¬ 
dency of pronouncing the diphthongs 
somewhat exaggerated in, p. 406; B. 
prevailing in the country near Ma¬ 
thura, p. 376; ffv corrupted to ST. in, 
p. 493; its real use, p. 509. 

Buddhists, p. 318 ; their sacred langu¬ 
age the Pali, p. 316 ; the propagators 
of Buddhism addressing themselves 
to uneducated classes, p. 584; intro¬ 
duction of Sanskrit words in Verna¬ 
culars need not be connected with 
the expulsion of Buddhism and the 
selfish schemes of Brahmans, p. 587. 

Cases, dative ^ a remnant of Skr. ^ 
and Pr. w P. 477; irmT or 
forme of locative in Gujarati, Sindhi 
and Hindi; accusative and dative 
terminations in various dialects, 
p. 525f.; and 3*=^: original 

instrumental plurals became adverbs 
or prepositions, p» 529; 

etc. called cognate accusa¬ 
tives which resemble such ones in 
English as “run a raoe,” “walk a 
walk*’, “die a death” etc. p.576. 

Cerebrals, dentals following a Un Sk. 
word, changed to celebrals in Pali, 

pp. 282, 286. 

Chinese, all the dead Aryan languages 
are in synthetic condition, while the 
Chinese in analytic stage, p. 249. 

Citpavanl dialect used by Brahmans 
only, p. 375 ; various forms in this 
dialect, p.483 and n.; C. and Goanese 
people, p.551; C. or Malavatf woman, 
her practice, p. 585. 

Compounds, Dvandva, Tatpurusa Kar- 
madhSrya, etc., p. 427. 

Consonants, p. 279f; how serai-vowels 
pronounced, p. 280; Marathi 
Dento-Palatals un¬ 

known to Pali, p. 282. 
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Derivation* of words in Vernaculars, 
pp. 534, 539, 544. 

£>e£ya (non-Sanskrit) words pp. 360, 
361, 362, 387, 561; their definitions, 
p. 387; Sk. words greatly corrupted 
set down as D. by native gramma¬ 
rians, p. 584f. 

Dhauli in Kattak, pp. 312, 313, 315. 

Dialects, inferior d.s used by drama¬ 
tic writers, p. 327 ; d.s not possessing 
cerebral 5$, p. 331; different dialects 
of Vernaculars, p. 375 f.; specimens 
of eight dialects of the several langu¬ 
ages, Marathi, Gujarati, Sindhi, Pan¬ 
jabi, Hindi, Braj, Bengali and Oriyi 
with English translations, p. 377 f.; 
foreign element used in dialects prin¬ 
cipally in political matters, p. 388; 
four modern dialects, viz. G.S.P. and 
H. as the representatives of the old 
SaurasenT, the dialect of the country 
about MathurS, p. 570. 

Doha: or Copai, metre in Hindi or 
Braj, p. 363. 

Education, an agenoy arresting the 
progress of decay in the use of lan¬ 
guage, p. 252. 

English ancestors of modern E. and 
Germans separated from those of 
the Hindus in pre-historic ages, 
p. 337. 

GSndhara or Afghanistan, p. 345. 

Ganjam, in Northern Circars, p. 313. 

Garhawal p. 376; G. dialect, ibid. 

GSthSs, p. 318; Buddhistic G.s, p. 563. 

Germans, the most predominant of all 
the nations in philological studies, 
p. 246; G.s, pp. 337, 563, 566. 

Girnar, near Junagad in Kathiawar, 

p. 312. 

Goanese, dialect in Goa, pp. 375, 417, 
483; G. and Malvani, pp. 521, 524, 
556 ; their way of declension p. 547f.; 
$beir forms in Vernaculars, p. 551f. 
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Gotamlputra (King), his oaves, p. 316; 
style of his charters abounding in 
long compounds, p. 317. 

Grammar, its funotion, p. 579. 

Greek language, pp. 571, 575. 

Gujarati language or dialeot, pp. 362, 
375, 388, 472; G., Hindi and Panjabi 
dialects, pp. 395, 484 ; extract from 
G., p. 378; G. people give a short 
sound to vowels, p. 395f.; careless 
about pronunciation, its cause, 
p.399f.; they have similar vocal organs 
in some respects to those of their 
Pali and Prakrit ancestors, p. 406 ; 
G. terminations, p. 477 ; past parti¬ 
ciples in G., p. 497 ; oblique forms in 
G. f p.516f.; oblique cases in G., p.517; 
G. people cannot pronounce ^ or ^ 
p. 560. * 

Hindi dialect, pp. 362, 375, 388, 475; old 
and new, p. 363; many dialects of H. 
Mewari, Marwari, etc., p. 376f.; 
grammatical structure of H. 
identical with that of Urdu spoken 
by Mussalmans, p. 377; H. people 
p. 472; H. terminations, p. 478; 
absolutives in H., p. 501; oblique form 
in H. 516; derivative of the root ?? 
expresses genitive relations in H., 
p. 543f. 

India, position of I. in the intellec¬ 
tual nations of the world, p. 241; 
the original home of the scientific 
philology, p. 244; I., p. 336; central 
and southern I., p. 345nl; Indian 
anoeint method of study of philology, 
p. 245 ; I, Grammarians do not give 
us the inventions of their own 
brains, it* reason, p. 270. 

Indo-Germanic languages, p. 570. 

Infinitive of purpose, in the vernacu¬ 
lars, p. 502. 

Inscription, in Marathi, Sanskrit, its 
date, p. 498; in the cave-temples 
p. 589 ; copper-plate Inscription in 
Marathi dated 1128 Sake or 1206A.C., 
p. 590. 

Italian, language, p. 587. 
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Jaina, p. 319 ; literary works, p. 321f.; 
ArdhamSgadhl, sacred language of 
the Jainas. p. 322. 

Junnar, p. 316. 

Kaochi, a dialect, p. 375. 

Kanheri ( caves ) p. 316. 

Kanoji, a dialect p. 376. 

Kapurdigiri or Sahbazgarhi in Afgha¬ 
nistan, p. 313. 

Karla ( caves), p. 316. 

Kashmir, kings of, p. 321 ; K. language, 
p. 375. 

Khalsi, near Masuri in the Himalayas, 
p. 313. 

Khandoshi, a mixture of Marathi and 
Gujarathi, p. 376. 

Kumaon district, p. 376; Kumaoni dia¬ 
lect, ibid. 

Lag, to adhere, to stick, the old Skr. 
root, forms derived from it, p. 531. 

Language, primary laws r of develop¬ 
ment and growth of language, p. 248; 
use of false analogies in the history 
of the growth of language, p. 253f.; 
generalisation of grammatical forms, 
p. 254; L.s of the world divided 
into three branches, Aryan or Indo- 
European, Semitic and Turanian and 
their different branches, p. 257; 
living L. is one used by people gene¬ 
rally, p. 275; science of L., its possi¬ 
bility, p. 276; law of analogy in 
simplifying grammar of the L.,p.374; 
oblique forms (SSmSnya rupas ) in 
various L.s. p. 5131, laws of change, 
development, growth, or corruption, 
the bases of the growth of a L, 
p. 565; what is meant by L., its rea¬ 
sons ibid; L.s of Europe, p. 5741; 
modern L.s not allowing Hiatus, 
examles, p- 575. 

Latin, language, pp. 561, 571, 575, 587. 
Lithuanian peasants, pp. 566, 567, 


Magadha, a country, pp. 312, 315. 

MagadhI, language, PP- 320, 323, 326, 
327, 589,; its contents, p. 313 ; its 
peculiarities, p. 3431; reduction of 
all the sibilants by Bengalees to 
the palatal 5T point to their being 
descendants of the old M.s, p. 511. 

Mahar5strl, a dialect, pp. 320, 321, 323, 
327, 335, 344, 348, 439, 469, 472, 56l; 
its literature very extensive and 
valuable, p,321; difference between 
M. and Sauraseni, pp. 3251, 328. 510 ; 
process of pronouncing the words in 
M. is not slow, p. 336; Skr. second 
person plural *1 becomes i? in the 
M. and '<* in the Sauraseni, p. 354. 

Mahomedans or Mussalmans, p. 377. 

Malvan district, p. 375. 

Malvani, dialeot, ( author’s native 
tongue) pp. 375, 417, 515; pronuncia¬ 
tion of T[ t 3Tt * n M.,p. 395. 

Manshera in Punjab, sixth version of 
Anoka’s edicts, p. 313n. 

Maratha country, p. 588. 

Marathi language, pp. 244, 375, 388, 
417; distinction between M. and 
Gujarati, p. 286 ; words in M. pas¬ 
sage compared with those in Sans¬ 
krit, p. 386; general rule re. change 
of ^ to in M.,p. 446 ; M. is the 
direct daughter of the old Mahara- 
strl of the grammarians, p. 469; 
formation of nouns of three genders 
in M., p. 476 ; M. terminations, ibid ; 
augmented nouns in 31 in M., ibid; 
two forms for the old present in M., 
p.482; imperative terminations in M., 
p. 487 ; past tense in M., p. 495 ; the 
same by M., p. 496 ; this 

ff of the past, tense in M. traced to 
Skr. rT, p. 497; past participles in 
M. ibid ; instances from M. dialect, 
p. 498; absolutive in M. formed by 

! adding 3R, the same as Maharastrl 
OT p. 501; past passive perfcioiples 

| of ¥ and ? in M., p. 510f.; M. verbs 
derived from the Prakrit and not 
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from the Apabhraihsa forms, p. 511; 
M. the modern representative of the 
old MahSrSstri, ibid; the oblique 
forms in M„513f., 521; peculiarities 
of cases in M., p, 536 ; origin of Mr 
pr?T, p.537; different derivations of 
M., ibid; derivation of M. 

♦ M. genitive terminations, 
p, 539f.; objections to derivation of 
from Skr. past participle 
p. 541f.; termination ^PT, 5PR 1 , 
p, 543f.; declension of M. Present, 
p. 546f.; M. forms in vernaculars 
p. 550f.; declension of future in M., 
p. 556; Brahmans of culture speak 
correct M. t p. 583, 

Matrfi, pp. 289, 290, 330, 404. 

NSda, vocal sound or intonated breath, 
its formation, pp. 250, 279, 281, 332, 
334, 339. 

Nanaghat, p. 316. 

Nasik, p. 316 ; N. cave inscriptions, 
p. 338. 

Nepal, p. 345 ; Nepali language, p. 375. 

Nouns, duals of both N.s and verb* 
unnecessary, p.295 ; masculine nouns 
in ¥ and 3, pp. 298, 346f.; the same 
in iff in pali, ibid.; the same ending 
in a consonant, p. 2991; N.s. in 3* 
abundant in Sk., pp.303, 3971; mas.N.s 
in % 3^, 3^, *raU etc. p. 347, 
unaugmented feminine nouns, p. 479. 

Objects, names of, not simply conven¬ 
tional, p. 254. 

OriyS ( or Oriyi) dialect pp. 375, 377, 
388,475 ; O. terminations, p. 478; and 
Bengali forms in the vernacular, 
p. 553. 

PaisScT, a dialect, (CGlika 0.) pp.320, 
321, 323,324, 328, 332, 345, 472; its 
peculiarities, p. 344; way of speak¬ 
ing by lower classes, p. 454. 

Pali, a dialect, pp. 304, 344, 346, 347, 
349, 350, 352, 353, 354, 388f.; P. the 


earliest of Prakrit dialects and 
almost as muoh studied as Sanskrit, 
p. 246 ; P. the sacred language of the 
Buddhists when it was introduced, 
p. 276; peculiarities of consonants 
etc. in P., pp. 279,285 ; some conjun- 
cts in P., p. 286; P. $T or £T 
for ibid, consonantal changes, 
pp.286-288,291; vowel changes.pp.288- 
290; two-fifths of Pali vocabulary 
are composed of pure Sanskrit words, 
pp. 292, 571; defect in pronunciation, 
p. 293; instances of alien people in 
the P. language, ibid; grammar of 
the P. dialect, p. 294: its process of 
simplification, p. 295 ; fal9e analogies 
extensive in P., ibid; principal 
points of P. grammar, p. 296; neu¬ 
ter nouns in P., p. 301; strong incli¬ 
nation to obliterate difference 
between cases, p. 304 ; law of false 
analogies or generalisation in the 
formation of the P., ibid; verbs in 
P„ p. 305f„ 307f.; other cases and 
moods in P„ p. 308; Atmanepada 
terminations in P., p. 309 ; use 
of the present in P., p. 310 ; 
temporal augment 3? often omitted 
in Pali, p. 311; Pali or Prakrit in¬ 
scriptions, p. 316 ; P. a literary and 
sacred language by the time of Go- 
tamiputra, p. 317 ; changes in the P. 
due to the circumstances and vocal 
peculiarities of a foreign race, p. 330; 
phonetic changes common to P. and 
Prakrit, ibid ; dual and dative case 
wanting in P., p. 345 ; ql and g of 
Prakrit unknown to the P., p. 354 ; 
P. an earlier stage in the language 
than Prakrits, p. 358 ; use of these 
two, p. 359f. ; relations between Pali, 
Sanskrit, Prakrit and modern Verna¬ 
culars, pp. 558f.; extract from Pali, 
Dictionary, p. 570 ; Pali not derived 
from Sk, but independent corruption 
of the lost Aryan speech ; P. how¬ 
ever in a decidedly later stage than 
Skt., ibid ; P. not fit to be an inde¬ 
pendent P* 571f J existence 
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of P. at the time of Atioka, p.584; 
reasons why P. not regarded as in¬ 
dependent, ibid; P. becoming the 
ordinary speech of the uneducated, 
p. 588 ; the elaboration of the Pali 
or low Sanskrit began in a decided 
manner about the seventh or sixth 
century, B. C„ p. 589. 

Panjabi, a dialect, pp. 375, 377, 388, 
405. 472, 475; oblique form in P., 
p. 516; P. terminations, p. 577, 
Parasmaipada, pp. 300, 306, 308, 310f.; 
difference between P. and Atmane- 
pada roots, p. 492, 

Parsis (people), p- 388. 

PStaliputra, p. 315. 

Persian, words of P. origin in the 
modern dialeots, p. 387. 

Phonetic decay, as in change of to 
or ^ etc. p. 249; P. corruptions, 
p. 278f.; the principle which guides 
the P. change is the economy of ef¬ 
fort, p.292; P. corruption rapid when 
. one race learns the language of 
others, p. 587. 

Prakrits, pp. 267, 336; latter P.s re¬ 
present the third stage in the deve¬ 
lopment of Sanskrit, p. 312; how 
Sanskrit reduced to the P. form, 
p.320; £r§a PrSkrta, p. 322; these P.s 
used in dramatic plays, p. 323; pho¬ 
netic ohanges common to Pali and 
P.s, pp.330, 333; P.s whether genuine 
dialects or creation of Pap<jits, 
p. 336 ; principle of economy of exer¬ 
tion in P.s, ibid; elision of consonants 
in P.s, p. 337 ; P.s about the time of 
Asoka, p. 338; dissimilation of P.s 
defined, p. 340f.; vowel and conso¬ 
nant changes in P.s, pp. 341, 342; 
P.s introduced anusvara and hence 
tendency to speak through the nose, 
p. 343; MahSrastrl, principle P„ 
pp.344, 469 ; grammar of P.s, p. 345f.; 
grammatical forms in P.s, pp. 346- 
357; uniformity and simplicity in 
the grammar of the language, p. 357; 
J? ? g resemble the Sk. in the last 


stage of its development; p. 359 ; 
P.s and Apabhrarhsa dialects, p. 374; 
many forms in Vernaculars are com¬ 
binations or adaptations of P. forms, 
p. 389 ; observation of the P. gram¬ 
marians not perfect, p. 469; Future 
of P.s, p. 493; P. forms in Vernacu¬ 
lars, p. 508; P.s descended from 
Sanskrit, p.559; Sanskrit play writers 
of later ages used P. for their in¬ 
ferior characters, ibid ; De^ya words 
in P.s found in the vernaculars, 
p.561; P.s becoming literary dialects 
as Sanskrit before them, p. 562; P.s 
assuming a settled character, 
p. 583f.; the growth of the specific P. 
in the early centuries of the Chris- 
trian era, pp. 589, 590, 

Priyadarsin ( King ) in Asoka edicts 
p. 314. 

Pronouns and their declension, pp.302, 
341f., 342, 350, 370. 

Purbi, a dialect, p. 376. 

Races, some preserving their speech 
in a pure form, p. 252. 

Rewa, State of, Rewai dialect, p. 376. 

Rgveda-Saihhita, p. 258. 

Sakarl, p. 324. 

Salsetti, a dialect, p.375; S. discrict, 
p. 533. 

SSmanyarllpa or oblique forms, pp. 518, 
519, 523, 524f. 

Sanskrit, its importance even to this 
day, p. 244 ; S. more ancient than 
Prakrits, ibid; now preserved in 
books and used by learned men, ibid; 
Sanskrit philology in the hands 
of Europeans, p. 245; three varieties 
of S., p. 258; Vedic S„ p, 260f ; Classi¬ 
cal S., pp. 262f, 264f, 266; S. litera¬ 
ture, pp. 267, 273; new dialects arose 
from S. when corrupted, pp. 276, 277 ; 
S. assigned to respectable men of 
education and women of holy order 
ip dramas, p. 323; S. vras p living 
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language when Pali and Prakrits 
came into existence, pp. 359; S. 
and Desya words, p. 362; many S. 
words in Marathi, pp. 386, 387 ; S. 
oonjugational distinction lost in 
Prakrits, p. 481; S. imperative in 
respectful solicitation, p. 490 ; Sk. 
roots, p. 498, 500; S. older than dia¬ 
lects, p. 564 ; their contemporaneous 
development an impossibility, p.569; 
words in Pali compared with these 
of S., p. 570; Middle S„ p. 574; 8. has 
the most perfect grammarians in 
the world, p.575; corruption of S. 
p. 577; classical S. literature, p. 578 ; 
S. the refined language of the learn¬ 
ed, p. 581, 583 ; 8. and Pali existing 
side by side, p. 584; 8. spoken lang- 
guage when Pali arose, ibid ; S. well 
understood but not well spoken by 
lower classes, pp. 585, 587 ; chrono¬ 
logy and historical causes of the 
several linguistic changes, p. 587; 8. 
of Yaska and PSpini, p. 589 

SaurasenI, a dialect, pp. 320, 321, 324, 
327, 329, 335, 344, 348, 354, 355, 356, 
357, 472, 510, 561; S. the language of 
the refined people, p. 320 ; its use, 
p. 323; 8. and allied languages, 
p. 332 ; its peculiarities, p. 343 ; S. 
forms of the Future, p. 372; S, close¬ 
ly following Apabhrmsa, p.373. 

Sawantwadi, pp.375, 505. 

Semitic, one of the three languages of 
the civilised nations, p. 257. 

Sindhi, a dialect, pp. 375, 388, 475; 
Arabic and Persian elements in S., 
p. 388; S. M. and H, literature 
p. 474 ; 8. terminations p. 477 ; abso- 
lutive in S., p. 501; oblique forms in 
S., p. 515f; S. forms in vernaculars, 
pp. 549f; 550. 

8ramapas p. 314. 

Sr! and Sarasvatl hostile to each 
other constantly, p. 241. 

Stage, analytic, defined p* 249. 

Style, nominal, pp. 264, 266, 565; as 
opposed to verbal or fluent one, 
p. 539. 


Sudras, pp. 587, 588. 

Suffix, pp. 300, 420. 

Svarita, (accent) p. 342. 

Sv2sa, its formation p. 250f; (simple 
breath) p. 279; S. pp. 281, 284, 286. 

Tadbhava words, pp. 360, 387, 388, 496, 
523, 527, 586. 

Taddhita, pp. 267, 568. 

Tatsama words, pp. 387, 388,499, 502, 
523, 587, 

Tenses, Present, Imperative, etc. 
moods and tense terminations, p. 306f. 

Terminations, p. 256 ; nominal T., its 
different forms, pp. 351, 474, 482f. 

Teutonic languages, pp. 337, 344. 

Teutons ( people ), p. 345. 

ThSnesvar, p. 338. 

Turanian, one of the three languages 
of civilised nations, p. 257. 

Udatta ( accent) p. 342. 

Upa, the one absolutive termination 
in Marathi, p. 510. 

UsavadSta ( king ), p. 316, 

Yedic language, its chief characteri¬ 
stic, p. 258f„ declension of V. nouns 
ibid; V. Sanskrit now obsolete, 
p. 260f.; obsolete words in V. hymns, 
ibid ; V. studies, p. 269; V. and middle 
Sanskrit, p. 294 ; V. forms , p. 304f.; 
V. syntax, p. 501; V. hymns, p. 563 ; 
V. dialects, ibid ; V. period, p. 567 ; 
V. stage, p. 570; V. and classical 
Sanskrit p. 573, 587. 

Vengurla, p. 505. 

Verb, p. 352f.; V. in Apabhraihsa,p.371£.; 
verbal style, p. 264; Verbal forms 
pp. 545, 574. 

Vernaculars, modern V.s. in the pre¬ 
sent speech, pp. 247, 375; their clas¬ 
sification, p. 375 ; detailed examina¬ 
tion of V., p. 381f.; examination 
of V.s into three branchess, p. 389 
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V.s derived from Prakrits, p. 557; 
date of modern V.s coming into 
prominence, p. 590; modern V# 
pronunciation, law of accentuation 
p.412f.; causal roots in V.pp.450,504f; 
Skr. dentals changed to cerebrals in 
V.s, p. 450f.; mode of Northern V.s of 
India, p. 469 ; local tendencies exhi¬ 
bited by the speakers of V.s, p. 472; 
pronouns in V.s, p. 479f.; verbs etc. 
in V.s, pp. 481, 495, 500, 502, 503; 
absolutive in V.s, p. 501f- : causes of 
V.s, p.512; one chief and import¬ 


ant source of the modern case affi¬ 
xes overlooked by V. philologists ; 
origin of in V. terminations,p.532f«; 
ablative terminations in V.s, p. 536 ; 
derivation of tFT in V.s, in* Guja¬ 
rati, p.539; another way of pos¬ 
session in V.s, p. 540 ; another de¬ 
rivation of the V.s, “ ” p. 542; 

** future tense of V.s, p. 553 ; V.s and 
Prakrits, p. 559 ; peculiarities of 
modern V.s, Sanskrit and Prakrits 
p. 560. 

Visarga, pp. 297, 300, 301. 
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AnirvSha, celibacy, p. 263. 

Anvavasarga, allowing one his own 
way, p. 271. 

AnvSje-kr, to strengthen, p. 27J. 

Abhividhi, including, p. 271. 

Abhresa, equitableness, p. 271. 

Asas, and Ebhih, Nominative plural 
and Instrumental terminations gone 
out of use, p. 262. 

Adesa, command, p. 257. 

Upajana, augment, p. 263. 

UpadeSaya glSyantah, unable to teach, 
p. 263. 

Upabandha, augment, p. 263. 

Up5je-kr, to strengthen, p. 271. 

Upeksitavya, finding or observing, 
p. 263. 

Utsafijana, throwing up, p. 271. 

Urdhvasosam Susyati, withers stand¬ 
ing, p. 271. 

Kaqehan, to fulfil one’s longing, p. 271. 

Karman, signification, p. 263. 

Gave?, looking for a cow, p. 255. 

Caksas, the reach of sight, p. 261. 

Celaknopaih vrstah (Namul), rained 
till the clothes were wet, p. 271. 

Duhitj*, a daughter, one that milks 
cows, p. 254. 


NSmakarapa, a nominal termination, 
p. 263. 

Niravasita, excommunicated, p. 271. 

Nivacane-kr, to be silent, p. 27L 

Nivrttisthana, weak terminations, 
p. 263. 

Naighaptuka, subordinate, p. 263. 

Pitr, the father, one who protects, 
p. 254. 

Prthvi, the earth, that which is broad, 
p. 254. 

PratyavasSna, eating, p. 271. 

Bilma, variety, p. 263. 

Brahmapavedaiii Bhojayati (Namul), 
feeds every Br&hmana that he finds, 
p. 271. 

BhSnu, the sun, that which shines, 
p. 254. 

Manohan, to fulfil one’s longing, p.271. 

Yatho, as to, p. 263. 

gisiksa rSjyena, invested with 
sovereignty, p. 263. 

SrudhT, hear, p. 262. 

Svakarana, marrying, p. 271. 

Svaposaift puspati (Namul), supports 
by his own means, p. 271. 
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Agastya, p.545. 

Arjona, p. 503, 532, 533* 

Asoka, (tree), p. 378. 

Indra, pp. 255,569. 

Kadamba, (tree), p. 379. 

Kanha, ( Kfspa ), P- 477. 

Kama, ( God of Love ), pp. 362, 526. 
Kanha, ( Kr§i?a ), 535. 

Kpspa, pp. 379, 499. 

Krspacanda, same as Krspa, jp. 532. 
Kaikayl, p. 527. 

Gangs, p. 364. 

Gandharvas, p. 532. 

Gajendra, p. 255. 

Gapapati, p, 504. 

Govardhana, p. 535. 

Govinda, p. 499. 

JSnakI, p. 529. 

TretSyuga, p. 544. 

Devaki, p. 533. 

Devadamana,, (God), p. 379. 

NSga, p. 570. 

NBrada, pp. 486, 542. 

KidSna, p. 570. 

NirvSpa, p. 278, 

PSrvatl, pp. 489, 494. 

PUtanS, p. 533. 

Bibhlgapa, p. 541, 

Byhaspati, p, 569. 

BrahmB, pp. 498, 543. 


Bharata, p. 486. 

Bharadvaja, p. 542. 

Mahesa, p. 487. 

Madhava, p. 503, 504. 
MSnavendra, pp. 255. 

Muni, p. 490. 

YosodS, p. 533. 

RaghunStha, p. 529. 

Raghupati, p. 486. 

Raghuvira, p. 544. 

Rati, ( Goddess of Love), p. 526. 
RSdhS, p. 489. 

RSma, pp. 486, 529, 530, 542, 545. 
RukmipT, p. 532. 

Rudra, p. 529. 

Lak?mT, p. 329. 

Vajra, p. 379. 

Varupa, p. 261. 

Samkara, p. 542. 

Saihbhu, p. 485, 545. 

SSrhgadhara, p. 532. 

SaligrSma, p. 504. 

Siva, p. 489, 544. 

Sivatirtha, p. 364. 

Satl, p. 489. 

Sanaka, p. 499. 

Sarasvatl, p. 329. 

SItS, p. 542. 

SudSma, p.544. 

Hanumat, p. 488. 

Hari, p. 504. 
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AtthakathS, commentary by Buddha- 
ghosa on the Dhammapada, p. 276. 
Atharva-Prati^akhya, p. 288nl; Ath- 
arvaveda, pp. 269, 273. 

Alariikaravrfcti of VSmana, p. 590. 
As$adhayi ofPapini, p. 582f. 

Rgveda, the rks in it referred to, I. 1. 
’ 2, 7 ; 3. 2 ; 25. 12; 71. 9 ; 82. 2; II. 
12. 4 ; VI. 56.1; VII. 86. 3; X. 14. 2 ; 
44.6, pp. 259, 273. 


Aitareya BrShraapa, references to, 
II. 2,11; III. 9, 23, 26 ; IV. 8 ; V. 14; 
VII. 13, 14, 16; VIII. 7, 23, 24, 
pp. 245n, 262, 263 ; A. B„ p. 261; its 
style, p. 264. 

Kap3da, p, 275. 

Kanhadade Prabandha, p. 477. 

Kablra, poet and saint, his works his 
Ramaiul and SSkhis, pp. 377, 497, 498, 
509, 516, 532, 541, 543. 

KStantra, p. 320 

Katyjtyana, the grammarian, p. 245; 
his Vartikas or notes on PSpini’s 
Sutras, p. 265 ; change in Sanskrit 
after the period elapsed between the 
BrShmanas and Yaska borne witness 
to by K.; Patanjali’s discussion of a 
VSrtikain K., p. 267f ; Vedio verbal 
forms become obsolete in his time, 
participles occupying their plaoe, 
pp. 270, 271; K. lived when Sanskrit 
arrived at the classical stage, pp. 273; 
574 ; Patanjali’s work does not indi¬ 
cate a different stage in the growth 
of the language from that of K„ 
pp. 274; K., p* 577; difference of opi¬ 


nion between K. and Patafijali, 
pp. 579, 580; his date first quarter of 
the 4th century same as that of 
Nandas, pp. 588, 589. 

Kalidasa, the Setubandha, a poem 
attributed to him but written by one 
Pravarasena, p. 321; speeches in the 
Apabhraih^a dialect composed by K. 
in IV act of his Vikramorva&ya, 
p. 590. 

KSvyadohana by TulasidSsa, p. 517f. 

Kavyaprak&^a by Mammata, its Pra¬ 
krit verses, p. 321. 

KavySdar^a by Daptjin, p. 590. 

Kramadisvara, his Grammar in Biblio¬ 
theca Indies, pp. 247, 362; extract 
from his ;work quoted by Lassen, 
pp. 367nl, 368, 369, 480n, 521. 

Gadadhara BhattScSrya, the great 
NaiySylka, his style and mode, 
p. 275. 

GSthSs, writers of these knew the 
spoken language or Pali, p. 318f. 

Gupadhya, the traditional author of 
BphatkathS, p. 328. 

Gotama,aNaiy5yika, his Nyayasutras, 
pp. 265, 275. 

Govardhananathaji. the story of the 
Manifestation of, in Braj, p. 379f. 

Gau<}avadhak5vya by VSkpatirSja, 

pp. 321, 323n; a passage from G. 
pp. 328f., 329, 500. 

Caijda, his Prakrit Grammar not older 
than Hemaoandra’s, p. 322n3 ( con¬ 
tinued on pp. 323-327). 

Canda, the earliest Hindi poet, pp. 494, 
498, 537, 590. 

Chandas (the Vedas), p. 572. 


Ekanatha, p. 499. 
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JanmasSkhi, a work in the Panjabi, 
p. 379. 

Jfiane4vara, author of Jfianesvari and 
several other works, pp. 256f., 534. 

JfiSne^vari, a commentary in Marathi 
on the BhagavadgltS by JnSnesvara, 
referred to, I. 8 , 48, 49, 112, 141, 171, 
176,213,225; II, 10, 27; III. 162; 
V. 147; IX. 1; Xtll. 197, 200, 214, 
244, 280, 347 ; XVIII. 1147, pp. 477, 
482, 488, 489, 490, 491, 499. 503, 532, 
533, 535. 

TulasIdSsa, Hindi poet, author of RSmS- 
yapa and other works written in the 
Purbi dialeot, passages from his 
RSmSyapa quoted to illustrate the 
uses of the forms in the Verna¬ 
culars, pp, 376, 377, 485, 488, 489, 493, 
494,497, 498, 504, 505, 509, 526, 527, 
529, 530, 540, 541, 542, 544, 545. 

Taittirlya BrShmana, I. 1. 5, II. 7. 18, 
p. 245n;T. SamhitS ( Black Yajur- 
veda ), II. 4.1, II. 5. 2, p. 245n. 

Trivikrama, grammarian, author of 
PrSkrtasfltravptti which gives gram¬ 
mar of six Prakrit dialects, pp. 321, 
327, 362- 

D»9<jin, author of KSvySdarsa, he 
speaks of the MahSrSstrl as the pre¬ 
eminent Prakrit, pp. 320n, 321; men¬ 
tion of Bphatkatha written in the 
Pai^SoI in his KSvySdarsa, p. 328 ; 
mention of the Apabhramsa in his 
work, p. 590. 

Dasamukhavadha ( poem ), its author¬ 
ship doubtful, composed by KSlidasa 
or Pravarasena, p, 321. 

Dhammapada, p. 276f. 

Dhatupa^ha, list of roots by Papini, 

p. 261. 

Nala-Damayantl, work by Mansukha- 
ram, p. 378, 

NSgojibhatta, NaiySyika, p. 275. 

Jf igama (the Vedas), p. 572. 


PaficopSkhySna, story of Hirapyaka, 
p. 477. 

Patafljali, the great grammarian, 
author of MahSbhSsya on KStyS- 
yana’s Vartikas or notes on PSnini’s 
Sutras, p. 245; the language of his 
work, p. 265; his language different 
from that of PSpini, p. 270; his com¬ 
ment on the discussion of a VSr- 
tika of KStySyana, p. 271 ; he says 
in his MahSbhSsya; though the 
Vedas were and are committed to 
memory, the literary incalculable 
number of case forms, verbal forms, 
Taddhitas, Krdantas impossible to 
commit to memory in the absence of 
any general rules laid down by 
grammarians, pp. 569, 573 ; Sanskrit 
not the only language spoken in 
times of KStySyana and P.; several 
passages in bis MahSbhSsya con¬ 
tain allusions to a dialect arising 
from a corruption of Sanskrit, p, 577; 
his interpretation of the Sutra 
srrat* ( III. 1), p. 579 ; corruptions 
of forms were used in his time but 
not by Sistas ( educated people), 
p. 581 ; corrupt language, composed 
of correct and incorrect words men¬ 
tioned by him, must have been the 
vernacular of other classes, p. 583 ; 
his date 2nd century B. C., p. 588; 
his highest respect for PSpihi's 
grammar, p. 589. 

PSnini, the great grammarian, p. 245 ; 
Brahmanas are the best represen¬ 
tatives extant of the verbal portion 
of that language of which PSpini 
wrote grammar; probably the spoken 
language of his time formed the 
basis of his grammar, p. 263; verbal 
forms in general in his time, pp. 264 ; 
210; fluent or verbal style of speech 
( Bhasa ) was in use in his time, 
ibid ; his Sanskrit more ancient than 
that of KStySyana, p. 271; P. 
though not infallible still not an 
indifferent grammarian, p.272; ro. 

language of his ti ne, p. 273; he gives 
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in his grammar a good many rules 
applicable exclusively to the dialect 
of the Vedas, the synonymns used for 
the latter being Chandas, Nigama, 
Mantra and BrShmapa, p. 572; 
BhSsS or the ordinary Sanskrit, 
distinguished from the dialect of the 
Vedas, must be the language used in 
his time; BhSsS, a proper name, but 
in later Sanskrit it acquired a 
generic signification and meant 
language generally ; P. refers cer¬ 
tain points to popular usages, e.g. 
the names of countries are conven¬ 
tional, no grammatical analysis be 
given of them, it being fictitious, 
p. 573; change in the language 
between the times of P, and K5ty5- 
yana, p. 574 ; his age about 8th 
century B.C., p. 589 ; references to 
his sUtras, 1.1, 36 ; 3,1; III. 2. 171; 4. 
9,10, 11,12, 14 ; IV. 1. 49; V. 2. 96, 
98, 99 ; 3. 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 85, 86, 87, 
96, 97 ; 4.4; VI. 3.109; VII. 1. 10, 
39, 41, 46, 50 ; VIII. 2.8, pp. 258, 
259, 272, 420, 500,579, 581; P., pp. 262, 
263, 267, 271, 272, 273, 274, 302, 312, 
320, 420, 564, 567, 568, 574, 575, 577, 
581, 588, 589. 

PurSnas, p. 576. 

Prabodhacandrodaya ( drama ) in¬ 
stances of the use of the Ardha- 
raagadbl, p. 327. 

Pravarasena, Setubandha, poem attri¬ 
buted to KSlidSsa but written by P.; 
BSpa says about him in his Harsa- 
carita, “ his ( P.’s ) fame reached 
the other side of the ocean by means 
of Setu ”, p. 321. 

PrSkptasiltravrtti, grammar of six 
dialeots by Trivikrama, p. 321. 

Prati&Ikhyas, VSjasaneyi-P. in Indi- 
sche Studien, volume V, p. 145 ; and 
Atharva-P. edited by Whitney, 
I. 37, p. 288nl; vowel sound ex¬ 
plained in P.s, p. 289n ; & in > and 
aft * 8 rapidly pronounced and the 
temporal value assigned to it is half 


a MatrS in P.a while in Prakrit 
transformation it is one MStrS, 
p. 330. 

PremasSgara, in Hindi, p. 379. 

PremSnand, his Sudamanuih Caritra, 
pp. 540,544. 

B5pa ( poet), he highly praises the 
author of Setubandha in his Harsa- 
oarita, p. 321. 

BShvpoya, its twenty-one varieties, 
p. 269. 

Buddhaghosa, his commentary (Attha- 
kathS) on the Dhammapada written 
in 5th century A. D., p. 276. 

Beharilal, his work Satasai and com¬ 
mentaries on his works in the Braj, 
pp. 376, 377, 489, 504, 509. 

Brahmapa (the Vedas), p. 572. 

Bhagavatl, a Jain religious work in 
Prakrit, p. 247. 

BhSgavata, X Book ( Hindi), p. 377. 

Mantra (the Vedas ), p.572. 

MansukharSma, his work Nala-Daraa- 
yantl, p. 378. 

MahabhSrata ( by Veda-VySsa ,) 
p. 392n. 

MahSbhSsya, passages in M. contain¬ 
ing allusions to a dialect arising 
from a corruption of Sk. f p. 577 ; 
passages from M. referred to, 
pp. 584, 588 ; author of M. says, it is 
the duty of Brahmana to study 
Vedas with their Ahgas ( or illus¬ 
trative SSstras ) grammar being the 
chief of them, p. 589. 

MSlati-MSdhava, pp. 507, 540. 

MudrSrSksasa, p. 325. 

Mrcohakatika, pp. 308, 326 327. 

Moropant, Marathi poet, p. 552. 

Yajurveda, (White); its MSdhyam- 
dina Reoension, practice for reading 
invariably ^ for p. 458, 
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YSska, he lays down correct principles 
of the derivation of words, p.245; 
his language more ancient than that 
of the rest of the non-Vedio litera¬ 
ture ; archaic words and expres¬ 
sions in his Nirukta, p. 263; after 
his time Sanskrit uuderwent a pecu¬ 
liar change, ibid ; style in his time, 
p, 264; change that came over 
Sanskrit after the period that 
elapsed between the BrShmapas 
and Yaska, pp. 267 ; Y., p. 271, 273, 
312 ; he refers in his Nirukta to the 
Vedic dialect and another called 
BhSsS, p. 572; his Sanskrit called 
Middle Sanskrit, p. 574 ; Yaska lived 
a short time before PSpini, p. 589. 

Rukmipl-Svayathvara, pp. 499, 533. 

Laksmidhara, his work on grammar 
mentions six dialects, pp. 321, 327. 

LalitavistSra or life of Buddha, p. 317f. 

Vararuci, his PrSkptalaksana, one of 
the six treatises on Prakrit grammar 
p. 319 ; he derives £>aurasem from 
Sanskrit, p. 320 . re. the oldness of his 
Prakrit, p.325n; V. indistinct in seve¬ 
ral cases ; his rules misunderstood by 
all writers; he isinoomplete, p. 345n2; 
V., p. 347 ; pronouns in V., p. 350, 352; 
verbal forms in V., p. 354 ; Apabh- 
ram4a not mentioned by V., p. 362 ; 
V., p. 469 ; he gives the termination 
3T0T, P* 501; the Sauraseni Abso¬ 
lute termination according to V. 
?3T, p . 510 ; V., p, 560. 

Vallabha, his works in the Braj, p. 376. 

V5jasneyi-Pr5ti6akhya, p. 288nl. 

VStsySyana, his Bhasya on Qotama’s 
NySya Sutra, pp. 265, 275. 

VSmana, author of Alarhk^ravptti, 
p. 590. 

VikramorvasI, Prakrit speeches of the 
king, in the IV act of V., are in Apa- 
bhram^a dialect, pp. 362, 420, 590. 

VisvanStha, he attributes DSksipfttyS 
to gamblers in his Sfihityadarpana, 
p. 327 f 


Venlsaihhara, p. 325. 

Vedas, pp. 567, 569, 570, 572, 573, 589. 

SaibkarSc^rya, his Bhasya presents 
philosophical style in middle stage, 
p. 266. 

Satapatha Brahmana, I. 4.1.10, p. 262; 
its style, p. 264. 

Sabarasvamin, his Bhasya on Jaimini’s 
Sutras, p. 265f. 

SSkuntala, use of ^ in, p. 294 ; Present 
used for Imperative mood, illustrated 
from, p. 308, 

Sarhgadhara, his Paddhati, p. 321. 

SadbhasScandrikS by Candra, p. 321, 

SSmaladSsa ( author ), p. 541. 

S&maveda, p. 269. 

Sahityadarpana, author of S. assigns 
several dialects to several classes of 
people, e. g. MSgadhI to the atten¬ 
dants in the royal seraglio, Ardha- 
magadhi to footmen, royal children, 
and merchants, PrScyS to the VidE- 
saka and others, Avantiki to shar¬ 
pers, warriors, and clever men of 
the world, DSksipgfcyS to gamblers, 
SakSri to SakSras, Sakas, and others, 
BShlikS to celestial persons, DrSvit}! 
to Dravidas and others, Abhiri to 
cowherds, CSpdallkl to outcastes, 
Abhirl and Sabari, also to those who 
live by selling wood and leaves, and 
PaisScI to dealers in charcoal, and 
Sauraseni to hand-maids, pp. 323, 
324, 326, 327nl. 

SHradasa, his works, distinction bet¬ 
ween the idioms of S, and TulasI- 
d3sa, p. 376. 

SSrasagara, pp. 535,536. 

Setubandha, attributed to Kalidasa, 
but written by Pravarasena, p. 321. 

SvargSrohapa by Sundarbhatta, p. 517. 

Harsacarita, author of Setubandha 
praised by Bapa in H., p. 321. 

Hala, author of Saptasatl, a collection 
of seven hundred songs, chiefly of an 
amorous nature, pp. 247, 321, 
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Heraacandra, a Jain scholar of Guja¬ 
rat lived in 12th century ; his Pra¬ 
krit grammar edited by Dr. Pischel, 
p. 319; also author of a Ko6a of the 
Desi words ( De&nSmamalS ), p. 320 ? 
gives grammar of two more dialects, 
the Omika-Paisaol, and the Apabh- 
ram6a» p» 321; he identifies the Ar- 
dhamSgadhi with the Principal Pra¬ 
krit, p. 322 : H. quoted in connection 
with the specific grounds one can 
find in Prof. Weber’s book in support 
of the assertion of that the Jain 
dialect occupies a middle position, 


p. 322n3 ( continued on pp. 323-327); 
he illustrates rules about the M5ga- 
dhi from speeches of low characters 
in Sakuntala, MudrarSkgasa and 
Venisamhara, p. 325; Prakrit dia- 
leots mentioned to be six by H., 
p. 327 ; H. followed by author in all 
his observations on the Prakrits, 
pp. 345 and n2, 350, 352, 354, 35$, 357; 
words from his Kosa of Desya words 
given, p. 360 ; bis grammar of Apa- 
bhrariisa, pp. 362, 363, 368, 372, 421, 
439, 441, 448, 469, 480n, 500, 506, 528, 
529, 534, 539, 540, 560. 


INDEX V 

Index of Modern Scholars 


Aufreoht, Professor, his view re. the 
origin of Prakrits and Sanskrit, 
p. 569. 

Beames, Mr., his comparative gram¬ 
mar of the modern Aryan languages, 
pp. 247, 391n, 480n; his erroneous 
view re. the forms of Future, p. 494; 
on Vernacular causal terminations, 
p. 508n; his wrong derivation of 
31ft, et0,> p * 527; on case ter * 
minations, pp. 532, 534, 537 ; B. and 
Dr. Hoernle on the suffix p. 541; 
B. and Dr. Trumph, their wrong ana¬ 
logy between ^and Latin bo, p. 554 ; 
his argument against Prakrit that 
none of the Prakrits was ever a 
spoken dialect, p. 560 ; in his Intro¬ 
duction to Comparative Grammar, 
he speaks of Prakrits as spoken 
languages but the same view modi¬ 
fied later, pp. 562, 563; his view- 
Prakrits arose by natural develop¬ 
ment, while Sanskrit was created 
by Brahmans and principally by 
PSyini,—criticised, pp. 567, 568, 569. 


Benfey, Professor, p. 267. 

BUhler, Dr., and the work of Brhat- 
kathS of Guniidhya, p. 328. 

Burnouf, M., French Scholar, his essay 
on the derivation of the language 
from Sanskrit, p. 246. 

Caldwell, Dr., traces the origin of the 
termination ^ to the Dravidian 
p. 526. 

Childers, Professor, his Pali Dictionary t 
p. 246; extract from his Pal 
Dictionary re. the relations between 
Sanskrit and Pali, pp. 570, 571 ; 
q-pff corruption ofirf found in his 
Dictionary, p. 581; his opinion—no 
Desya or non-Aryan words in Pali, 
p. 588. 

Clough, an original treatise on the 
Pali by, p. 246. 

Colebrooke, his essays, p. 246. 

Cowell, Dr., his edition of PrSkrta-, 
prakS^a by Vararuoi, p. 247. 

Cunningham, General, fifth version of 
Asoka’s edicts at ghalsi, discovered 
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by, p. 313; Buddhist Inscriptions at 
MathurS discovered by, p. 316. 

D'Alwis, Mr., his work on the Pali, 
p. 247. 

Dickens, his false analogies such as 
* I knowed, ’ 4 you was * etc, seen in 
his novels, p. 254. 

Ellis, Mr., his preface to Campbell's 
Grammar of the Telugu Language, 
p. 345. 

Fausboll, a Danish scholar, his edition 
of the Pali text, p. 246, 

Goldsttfcker, on the archaic character 
of the language existing in Papini’s 
time, p. 271n; his observations help 
to decide the date of Pacini as being 
about the 8th century B. C., p* 589, 

Grierson, his Linguistic Survey of 
India, p. 247n3. 

Hdernle, his essays on some points in 
vernacular philology appeared in 
the Journal of Bengal Asiatic So¬ 
ciety, p. 247; his Comparative Gram¬ 
mar of the Gaucjian languages, 
p. 247n3; in the introduction to his 
edition of Cau<Ja’s PrSk^talaksapa he 
makes an elaborate attempt to prove 
that the dialect, the grammar of 
which is given in that book, is more 
ancient than the Prakrit of Vara- 
ruci and Hemacandra ; his views re. 
the changing, preserving and drop¬ 
ping of certain vowels and conso¬ 
nants in the “ older Prakrit ” of 
Caytja refuted and conclusion arriv¬ 
ed at that the Prakrit ofCap<Ja was 
not older than that of Hemacandra 
and Vararuoi, p. 322n3 ( continued 
on pp. 323, 324, 325, 326, 327 ) j traces 
infinitives in vernaculars to Sanskrit 
Potential participles in p. 502; 


on the derivation of the suffix 
from Sanskrit past participle 
p. 541. 

Kellogg, his Hindi Grammar, p. 247n3. 

Lassen, Professor, a German scholar, 
his essay on the derivation of the 
language from Sanskrit; also his 
work entitled Institutiones Linguae 
Pracraticae based upon the gramma¬ 
tical works of native writers and 
upon Prakrit passages occurring in 
Sanskrit dramatic plays, p. 246; he 
points out instances of the use of 
the ArdhamSgadhi in the Prabodha- 
candrodaya, p. 326 ; he thinks Dak- 
$inatya and Xvantiki are the lan¬ 
guages in the mouths of a gambler 
and a keeper of gambling house, 
named MStbura, respectively in 
Mfcchaka^ika, p. 327nl; on grammar 
of Prakrits, p. 346nl; on terminations 
in Prakrits, p. 354nl; on the deri¬ 
vation of verbal forms in Prakrit, 
p. 355nl and n2; on declension in 
the Apabhrafibia ; his extract from 
Kramadisvara, pp. 367 and 367nl, 
368, 369, 371; on personal pronouns 
in the Vernaculars, p. 480nl; on ver¬ 
bal forms in the Vernaculars, p. 490; 
on case termination in Vernaculars, 
p. 537. 

Locke, English Philosopher, on accu¬ 
rate pronunciation, p. 251. 

Max Mttller, Professor, his opinion 
about Sanskrit, Prakrit, Pali, etc, 
pp. 566, 570. 

Muir, Dr., his valuable work “ Sanskrit 
Texts" in five volumes second of 
which devoted to Prakrit philology, 
p. 247. 

Pischel, Dr., his edition of Hema- 
candra's Prakrit Grammar and his 
elaborate contribution to the Grun- 
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dries der Arischen Philologie, 
p. 247nl; instrumental in fq such as 
<jj^q mentioned by him, p. 535; he 
corroborates the view of Mr. Beames 
that none of the Prakrits were ever 
spoken languages, p. 560. 

Senart, M., Kaco5y ana’s Native Gram¬ 
mar edited by him, p. 296nl. 

Slack, Major, history of R5i Diaca in 
his Grammar, p. 378. 

Trump, Dr., his Grammar of the 
Sindhi language,pp. 247, 490 ; his 
derivations of Vernacular termina¬ 
tions, pp. 5 <6, 527, 540, 550, 554. 

Tumour, his edition of the Pali text, 
p. 246, 

Vrajalal, a Gujarati Pandit, his little 
tract on the History of Gujarati, 
p. 247; he mentions a work named 


%L 


MunjarSsa, written in the Apabhr- 
arhsa, p. 363. 

Weber, Professor, his elaborate ana¬ 
lysis of the language and contents 
of a Jaina religious work in Prakrit 
entitled the Bhagavati, and of the 
language of a collection of Prakrit 
songs by H3la, together with an 
edition and translation of the work 
named Saptasati, pp. 247, 321, 322; 
his view re. the Jaina dialect, 
p. 322n3; his opinion re. the for¬ 
mation of Sanskrit and Prakrits, 
pp. 562f, 567. 

Whitney W. D„ reference to his edi¬ 
tion of Atharva-Pr5ti65khya, p. 288nl 

Wilson H. H„ Professor, his Hindu 
Theatre, p. 246 ; his views re. Pra¬ 
krit, p. 559f. his view—-Prakrits 
not spoken dialects but artificial 
adaptations, p, 561. 
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31 near : ar^ff, 3pJT, p. 248f. 


3% Pr. for arsj;, p. 343. 

Pali, p, 309. 

3T%cCT H., Pr. tr^pr, p. 411. 
atejT M. stfft a DeSya word,p.360. 
3T5FWDT Pali for am^TR, p. 283. 
3^i%fSra[ Skr., p. 327nl. 

3T%, G. 3Thj5T, pp. 468, 469. 
w H., srfTT, P . 470. 

3T*TF Pr. for afcjF, p. 341. 

3TOT, anr, p. 425. 

3TT*r Pali for 3 tjt, p. 283. 
arnrot for arjTT:, p. 298. 
aifnt Pali for arrfr, pp. 283, 347. 
arirnct &o. ( Apabhr. ), p. 368. 

loc. sing., p. 346. 
aifnrnr or RT g wt for amfr, p. 346. 
arfnra'r, arfnrf^ Pali for anur, aiPT, 
p. 298. 

aifftRJTr-^T, p. 296. 
arfrfcrcw and ar fimf iT-ft, p. 298. 
ainfr, pp. 298, 347. 

arfffr or f«n%, pp. 298, 304 ; atfjr 
for arm M., p. 409; °sr%p, p. 387. 
anr, G. amit, p. 467. 

apryr^t, a Desya word, M. arnTTST, 
p. 360. 

» - 

aifP, in PT3T M., pp. 406, 439. 
aqpcfr Pr. for ff'fr, p. 341. 
arj#^ p. 368. 

3T^y: or for aimaT, pp. 424,463. 
anfrap H., arfar^r, p. 432. 
aprrar Pr., arr^nr, p. 447. 
apgr Pali, p. 330. 


ar^jrr (Pali) for ai«HW, p. 282. 

( Pali) for arratf, p. 279. 
an%T Prakrit for arrwf, p. 334. 
arsr of arsrf from ant Skr., p. 383. 
arawraft G. from 3^4155', Skr. or 
Pr., p. 399. 

ai>5r Pali for ar^tr, p, 283. 

3T3Ttfr, G., Skr. aifriWr, p. 440. 

3T5 Pali for apf, p. 282. 
aiffr (like atnfir ) or aigTR Pali, 
pp. 301, 304, 305. 
arrmir, anpgqr, pp. 423,429. 

3H»r or frrrv Pr. for p.'330i 
anrar Pr. for aptr, p. 332.. 
am and aTfPT Pali for 3TVGT3, p.299. 
aTWHrt-fSr Pali, p. 299. 
amr, awrnrr &c. Pali, p. 299. 
awn Pali for anarr, pp. 283, 388. 
aiffST Pali for an%, p. 305. 
aicqw, Pr. araf, M. aprrar, p. 575. 
arar in qw M., pp. 406, 577. 
ait Pali. P- 302. 

■mat Pali for snk, p. 283. 

3TO, M. 3TT3T, p. 463. 
anr^R Skr., p. 539. 
an^r Pali for arwr, p. 28fc > 
ar^lf “ half dead ”, p. 4271 
a# from ai«r, p. 382. 
apfar, 3OT?T(5:), H. p. 432. 
anpp ( Saura.) for anrDSt, p. 343. 
apar Skr., p. 500. 

T H. 3DP or aivpT, Skr. arVrasp, 
pp. 429,430. 
aw^, Pali, p. 311. 
tot, armrft), p. 425, 
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3m for 3T?T ( Pali), p. 279. 

3T«rr for 3TT*rr ( Apabhr. ), p. 365. 
3T'^rrrr. Skr., p. 282. 

3T5N Pali for 3m, p. 283. 
sfswmtr Pali for atwpRtt, p, 283. 
stlfotT? from stwra, p. 507. 

3*®pr Pali for 3t$g?T, p. 279. 
stfottBot Pali for atfSwwf, p. 332. 

M. T*rem, P- 428. 
3DRnrrr, M. B. p. 428. 
sm, M.srarar, arntra, ararra,p.467. 
3TWff, smfrtT, Pr. stirrer, p. 333. 
3*jpn\ 3^)% &c. Pali, p. 302. 

atmrit, sfluW &c. p. 350. 

3m Pali for 3TW, p. 279. 

3t*fPP, Pali, p. 303. 

3ri% Pali for 3U%T, p. 279. 

3t*%, 3mm, Pali, pp. 303,304. 

3Ttf, 3T%fT &c. Pali, p. 302. 

3T»cr for 3TP? Pali, pp. 279, 286. 
3m MagadhI for 3m, p. 344. 
3ttiT3lr Saur. for atPTS^, P- 510. 
atf from 3frc Skr., p. 383. 
stmg, M. miZ, P- 428, 
arrcnr, M. Trm, pp. 454, 467. 
at? Pali for stf, pp. 285, 317. 

3tf?tr Pali for 3tr£ or 3T<f, p. 285. 
3PT, 3t«T, 3iPT. p- 251f ; G. 3TPT [ f ], 
p. 461. 

Stwg-Tf Pr. SRraSf, p. 342. 

3t%3T Pr. for p. 341. 

3TT<%. Pali, p, 309. 
stars!, M. stra, p. 360. 

M. sttOTaror, p. 442. 
snjT^, M. 3t3TT, p. 439. 

3tm Pali for atm, p. 283. 
atmw Pali for straw, p. 283. 

Pali for 3TTNN, p. 283. 
stt^;, Pali, p. 309. 
stw or stpt Apabhr., p. 371. 
stjlf for 3t?S Pali, p, 314. 

3Tft% Pali, p. 309. 


| 3tr of aTOT, M. stT»ra, p. 430. 
strstfrtr or stnfat for Pr. str?tr, 
pp. 333,359. 
stt? or 3tif, p. 404. 
attfgr B., p. 498. 

3TT3T, atm, 3TPT, p. 404. 

% H. G. 3t%, p. 415, 
strtsr^T saying, p. 436. 
stTttt H. 3tgT, p. 448. 
stTW* H. ontamtwr, p. 467. 

3TDT of stfo from 3tsr Skr., p. 384. 
3tr*r M. 3#’, p. 414. 

STPToft, Stf#^, p. 426. 

sjB 

stTWW, M. sri^TOT, p. 442. 

3TT3T from Skr. star, p. 381. 

3TT3T-ITT B. of today, p. 543. 
strmtl from s^rtr, p. 393. 

3U-W-P? Mag. for atmqtff, p. 344. 
str# from 3trm Skr., p. 385. 
strcrfr^r for stratr-^:, p. 421. 
atrorwiH, stmmitT, Skr. wsrrTtnp, 
pp. 580, 581. 

3tnirm Pr. for straw, p. 342. 
smt M. stra:, p. 545. 

3TP|*T M., p. 538. 

STrfJTp Skr. for Pali "art, p. 304 ; 
atrtnJT Pr., p, 347; M. strut, 
p. 464 ; swr, p. 471. 

3tT?m and stTFtHT, sw, 3TWm, p. 299. 
3tnt from 3TT Skr., p. 382. 
srptuTt from stram, p. 386; strut 
stratra, p. 454. 

3tTT5ran: B. of your honour, p.543* 
3P5^ or 3TR& M., p. 500. 
sttfcy Pr. for3TT'fra, p. 333. 
straftrat M., p. 499. 
stTtt B., stmt M., p. 422. 

3trsra^, stfaaiT, pp. 416, 442. 
srtttOT myrobalons, p. 443. 
sniff from 3ffit% or Skr.,p.385. 

atrrra Pr. for stnfhf, p, 342. 
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3TIW from srcra;, p. 386. j fW3T Pali, p. 304. 

sfTSTfT^, M. atfsrraT, p. 417 , °95t Pr., ! ffrmr Pr., p. 349. 

p. 475. | ft, fftHT, etc. Pali, p. 302. 

3TP3#f, p. 427. 


SRaiT-ansNT M.oblique '^i^lH,p.513f, 
3TTmtr, p, 418, 

3TR of arnrr from sitrct Skr., p.384; 
3R3T, p. 498. 

3TPJ1J H., command, p. 474. 

3RS or aim# Pali, p. 301. 
sntor, 3TWTT Apabhr., p. 370. 

8TPT M., 3T3T5TT, p. 430. 

3RT from am Skr., p. 385. 

3*15 Pr.,becoming31^ or sftg,p.335' 
3Rfg? M. arr^ and M. si#, p. 468. 

, sjrfpitf ffH etc., p. 922nl. 
M. p. 498. 

34RT Yern. G. Causal 2FTT#S, p. 505. 
3TR from 3TRfr, p. 382. 

3TRc5t or 3Tn#t, p. 418. 

3W%», SRfrer, p. 424, 

3R«nf, p. 387. 

3TTR of arrfwr from arm’BS', p. 385. 
p. 483. 

p. 425. 

Pali for p. 290, 

p. 469. 

w. M. 3TE, p.445; P. wm r, Pr. 
or f*Rg, pp. 468, 469. 

Pr - for 3Tfir, pp. 335, 340. 
to wish, p. 295. 

f’SsRrT Pali for Skr., p. 304, 

V%, p. 294. 
rsm Pali, p. 311. 

IN of ffPTr from Skr., p. 384. 
fPNT Pr., p. 358. 
ffpftHH Skr.,p. 539. 
ff% Pali for p. 330. 
fS Pr., p. 571. 


ftT, ft, ft etc., p. 350. 
f#T for 3ir#33T, p. 410. 

EE#, pflf Vedio, p. 312. 

f?ET, f*iT; p. 388. 
ff from Skr., p. 383. 

fuf- for 3PJE$E, p. 408. 

E*3T, fffW, p. 47!. 
fl% for f**, P- 339. 

E3ST for Pali, p. 279. 

3W3T or f9FRT3T Pr. EttlN.p. 341. 
IW or apw from EfFTST, p. 397. 
EOTfJlt, EtTRT, p. 436. 

Er#T H. for 3If#r, p. 411. 

sa 

gfQE P. for 3IT#, p. 410. 

Eff, p. 360. ' 

^enr P. utterance, p. 426. 

Eg% Pali, p. 311. 

3-sfg for f&, pp. 292, 339. 
fanwr P. “light” p. 426. 

E^ Pali, p. 330. 

Etf for E'Jsar?*. p. 408. 
ethe, p. 361. 

EwfSJ Skr., E3T3ff M., p. 256. 

Skr. H. f3ST, p. 428. 

EgTH Pali for E’ERt, p. 286. 

EE of EfltNT from 7WT Skr., 
p. 385. 

EES P- 426. 

EEET, p. 425. 

EEPfT, H„ p. 447. 

E% from EffNH Skr., p. 386. 

Eft*, M. H. G., p. 3 0. 

EflWfWFT, for EfTETtwT, p. 421. 
E®f, Pali for E«nr, p. 279. 

Errmf, p. 346. 

E?«nw, p. 425. 
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37 <m of 3'iTOit, M. G. pp, 463,481. 
3 f^np, M. arrfDT, pp. 445,465. 

H. sjjSf, p. 428. 

TUW'TTqfT, M. yM<<trt, p. 460, 

3THT, p. 580. 

3Tq*r, Pali TON?qT, p. 316. 

35**, M. TOq#, p. 442. 

7SPTH, M. TOtf, p. 466. 
atn, M. TO*T, p. 464. 

for Skr. p. 411. 
a'TST, a’f'T?! Skr., pp. 424, 425, 426. 
TOJR, to be produced, p. 426. 
TOST*! - , p. 425. 

TO3Ti%qr, Pali, p. 317. 

TOfq, M. «TC, p. 428. 

M. aitg^r, p. 468. 

M. pp. 401, 428, 441. 
3-qftsr for tar, Pr. pp. 401, 496. 
grqft’sqr, H. r, p. 428. 

TO^nSt, Skr., p. 308. 

TOW, M. : H. TOrfq Skr., pp.413,450. 
TOrwrnr, M. qmr, p. 428. 

TOrorq as to^w Pali, p. 281. 
totto, to^t, p. 424; M. satf, 35 - 
fcr Sk. p. 452. 
ton Pali for p. 281. 

TOT Pali for grst p. 281 ; tot, 
TO? etc. p. 351. 

TOrqg, p. 500. 

3 at%f MagadhI for TOfqsiiT, p. 344. 
TOr%3Tf,TO[ft<T, p. 361. 

TOrte for 3%%$, p. 333. 

TOT M. TOS in TOfTcST, p. 462. 

TOqt P. qNl% p. 477. 
TOW,TOpTO- Skr. pp. 424,425. 

TO Pali for ? 5 , p. 292. 

3! or 3^ a louse qjPT Skr. p. 524 
3?st, tottt, p. 395. 

3 TW, TO[ Pali, p.281; TOT M.,p.464. 
3N M. for ?§J, pp. 410, 415. 


TORT, TO^tr, p, 446. 

3T1#, ai'Mtt, P- 446. 

qr$r M. far, p. 465. 
inTOjM., p. 391. 
for 33 , r*3 or N? p. 289. 
am for ?%, TR or tfq, p. 289. 

q of qf from q*; p. 386. 
qarrrf Pr. for qqrreRT, p. 335. 
q? for qfrT, p. 326n3. 
qqwr, p. 571. 

qqiTsrTO, H. P. HKir, f$5T, p. 428. 

qqrrw M. 3WTT, p. 439. 

qq? or qsr Pr. for qrp, p. 331. 

qcrrirrr for qarf^r Pali., p. 314. 

qw Pr. for 3W, p. 340. 

q$I M. from Skr., p. 528. 

qq for q?r, p. 334. 

qtfff or q% Pali, p. 302. 

q«j Pali, p. 308. 

qffa Pr. for TO5T, p. 333. 

qat from fqqr Skr. p. 382. 

q?t qraqr Mag. qq qqq:, p. 352. 

q% sffar Mag. qq gqq--, p. 479. 

^T from feT, pp. 382, 385. 

afajnr from 3Tqr, p. 393. 

WEN Pali for aTOPRjT, p. 289. 
STTHar for 3T^% Skr., p. 412. 

#5 Pali for TO, p. 291. 

3TtTO> end, from sqq», p. 397. 

3froicT Pali for srttct, p. 286. 
arfom for 3fqq«T, p. 401. 
sfafN Pali for p. 286. 

3TTW Pali for arqfq, p. 289. 

3TTT0T M. for rn, p. 410. 

3tr«% Pr. for ST'fcnt p. 339. 

3TtT i n air^T G., p. 397. 
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for p. 393. 
arrarwr for p. 401. 

3Tfaflr dial, p. 397. 
alter Pr. »srm, p. 465. 
after for arsrwnr, p. 401. . 

arm? Pr. for '4m. p. 331. 
afterrsrlft Pali for 3Tsn£Hf^, p. 291. 


an from 3rf Skr„ p. 384. 

3fhr*TW: Bon of 3m p. 573. 
3TTT%m for afrcrteteterspP ali ,p.2 85. 
arte from arm Skr., p. 385. 
arffnisp for aftetersp Pali, p. 285. 

sparer Pr. for sp;^, p. 335. 
spf Pr. for sprc, p. 335. 

SP3W Pr. for spr$T5T, pp, 330, 358 
^r<fr Skr. armpit M. spnar, p. 527. 
sp^OT, x M. spim, pp,437,445,446. 

Pali for Wr, p. 332. 
sp55rrrir-rt Pali spssrnj, grssrrf, 
p. 300. 

spssmr, sp»3mfr Pali, p. 300. 

Pali for f>tT, pp. 286, 288. 
mzmn, ip^ar Pr.,' p. 417 ; M. sp|, 
p. 435. 

Skr. M. sp^, p. 435. 

Skr. M. spsrre, p. 435. 

Pg? from fteT, p. 507. 

skjsjt from spf§ar, ^ijor, pp. 399,453. 

ap^af for spit, p. 418. 

SPSS G. for spi-, p. 418, 

«Kf 3T for spgsp, p. 411. 

spsfir M. spRT, sp£t &c. 3f«r, p. 438. 

sporar Pr. Pnsp, p. 331. 

sptfter Pr. for sp^, p. 342. 

m&Z- M. spfer, p. 417. 

spsror Tadbhava, p. 360. 

*RT forffWf, p. 326n3. 


6.13 

srarrftspr M. P^rnfr, p. 449. 
spsTlct Pali for spmfn, p. 289. 
speSkr. %ar M., pp. 251, 475. 
sp^fr Skr. or spu#, p. 523. 
spsr, sp^-TT H., p. 449. 
sp^f*? in *fg M., p. 406. 
sp^g, sp*?te5r, p. 361. 

SP5TST, s?mT:, Rm, p. 471. 
spqi<rspT for s^tet or ^ M., p.403. 
sPTr*- Skr. M. spcrre pp. 435, 437. 
spR?«rfor %5gr H. p. 401. 

p. 413. 

sp% for sptrar Apabhr, p. 365. 

SPITS' for spurs, p. 334. 
spuror for Sf^ffsr, p. 343. 
spite? Tatsama, pp. 360; 3BI5P M. 
pp. 442, 443. 

spit?*’? plural, Apabhr, p. 366. 
spires for spn$jsp«; Apabhr, p. 366. 
SPTToBl, p. 443. 
spfturPali for wTot, p. 284. 
sputter, p. 352. 

spun? Magadhi for spffuuH, p. 352. 
sprgT from fspwr, p. 339. 
spst for ffm, P- 326n3. 
spin Pali for SPDT, p. 286. 

SPT of spsjvT, upptfi*, pp. 382, 383. 

385,386; 9PT O.B. sp*r spit p. 488. 
spr* G. spf^ H.,p. 356n2. 
spitfte, spft,° M. m5TO,spR 1 , p. 491. 
mgr doing, p. 436. 
spttt for SPIT, spur, Pr., p. 387. 

<PT3T or M., p. 254. 

sptm, p. 507. 

spTsnfrr Skr., p. 308. 

sm, spin? Pr.sprtesm Skr.spi^,p.508. 

spirit G. do, p. 457. 

spTtffa G. spfrn, p. 493. 

spTt G. spfrfcrg, spring M.spg,p.493. 

spin G. he will do. p. 442. 

sp<!Pf H. to cause to do, p. 447. 
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M. ‘jhoITI , p. 555; 

TOT? M. should be done, p. 502. 
TOft?M.. p. 500. 

TOP#* Pali, p. 311. 

TOftajit or TOT^ift, p. 429. 

TOTTltf Apabhrarhsa, p. 493. 

TOTi? unaugmented TOT?T, p. 424. 
TO## doing, p. 436. 

TO#rit M. or TOW 1 ?# p. 504. 

TOTTW, TOfTT? or TOT?T?TTW, p. 493. 
to#? M. to#?,?t?-?t??, pp.483,491. 
TOrfePr.,p. 354. 

TO^, TOTT &c., p. 405. 

TO# M. TOTT, p. 484. 
tottt?t or TO%f# Pali, p. 306. 

TOW M. TOTT, pp. 454, 461. 

TO? M. TOR# p. 466. 

TOTTTT M., p. 429. 

TO^wELTO# - , p. 443; G.TOrpr, p.462. 
TO M. WPTT, p. 460. 

TO# or f# for TOUT Pr. fTOTT, p. 387. 
TOW mixed Skr. & Pali, p. 318; 

M. TOTW, p. 461. 

TOWT? Pali, p. 317. 

to## S. I do, to##, p. 492. 

TOT Magadhi for TOT, p. 343. 

TOSS# M., p. 504. 

TOW*? Pr. TO?*?, TOW? M.,pp.335,439. 
TOfoaflw H. to5?tw, p. 431. 

HPoBT TO1%TOT Skr. p. 524. 

TO®f?TO M. TOTW#?, p. 360. 

TOSW for #T or TOlw H., p. 403. 
TOUT? M. TOTS, p. 443. 

TOUTW Pr. for TOUTW, p. 334. 

TOft M. TOT, p. 514. 

TO1% M. TOfraT-TOUr, p. 520. 

TOT? Pali and Pr. fTN, pp. 287, 580. 
TOT? Magadhi for TOT, p. 344. 

TOTWTf Pr., p. 325. 

TO, TO?##, pp. 382, 383, 384, 386. 
TOT Pr. for TOTT, p. 336. 


TOPifr M. TOUIMTOT, p. 453: H. TOST#, 
p. 455. 

to^S for TO?#?, p. 331. 

.TO#. G. pp. 498, 499. 

TO# G., TO#, p. 496. 

'TOT?*? TOT3P? or TOT3TOT for TO??T, 
pp. 326n3, 343. 

TOT H. P. TOP, p- 434. 

TOI^gr of TOt# from TOTT Skr.p. 386. 
TOT%W B. for TOTO, pp. 407, 444. 
TO?, p. 48P 
TOST, pp. 418,478. 

TO? of M. TOTS*?, TO. PP- 4' , 8, 4 4 5. 
TOTS# M. TO. P- 507. 

TOST, p. 419. 

TOP? Pr., p. 325n3 , B. TOP? ear, 
p. 455 ; TOUT TO S. TO# ibid. 
TOUPTITO, TOTO?rHT?, p. 589n. 

TOTTO, TOJ, P- 415. 

TO? for TOOT, p. 454. 

TOPH? for TOT??%, p. 421. 

TO?, Skr. TO?, p. 481. 

TO?? M. TOW Mial. Goan., p. 417. 
TOW from Skr. TOW, pp. 382, 384. 
TOWf%wPrT, p. 362. 

TOUT H. Skr. TOT?T, p. 429. 

TOUTO-TO for toss??, p. 326n3. 
TOUTU in H. fNr, p. 404. 

TOT? for TOT?, Pr. TOST, p. 387. 
TOTTT## or TOTmf?, Pali, p. 312. 
TOT? Pali for TOT?, p. 285. 

TOl7f Pr. for TOTT#?, p. 331. 

TOTtS or TOTT?#, Pali, p. 312. 

TOP? M. TOPS, p. 461. 

TOT1WTOTT B. of Yesterday, p. 543. 
TOTTO. wnfc accent on w, p. 427. 

TO? in TOTTOWT, TOTTO, p. 430. 

TOT?TT M. TOISTTO, p. 430. 

TOTTOTTOT M., p. 542. 

TOP? or TO? for TOTT? - , p. 343 
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qsmra for wrftrar, Pr., p. 339. 

Pt from T-) Pr., p. 355. 

for POTHert, p. 407. 
qjffi from Skr. p. 381. 

T&PT Skr. p. 542. 

%ejt Pr. for ?KT, Skr., p. 254. 
f%3T, q5V^rr M. E^teP, pp. 423, 426. 
%#PfT from ifof, p. 394. 
i%^t, p. 418. 

)%or, Pr. p. 353. 

feu n # , Pali from pf, p. 306. 

from Skr. %q^, p. 381. 

T%rw Pali for pffr, p. 290. 

G - 3 s a13 ':- p- 51 °- 

for Apa., p. 364, 
rpr of r£ir from pr, p. 384. 

M. S5T, p. 470. 

°H for S5T, PP- 285,317. 
r%NT Pr. for spT, p. 330. 

for prrar or M., p. 407. 
f%(Wor, Pr. for fW, p. 339. 

I%H, H. fHN, p. 455. 

T%H Pr. for pT, p. 330. 
i§HH Pr. for p. 342. 
nTf from «P#PI Skr., p. 383. 
e^th, M., p. 489. . 

M., pp.394,417,425,435. 
eplr?rr, afr^r, p. 426. 
qfNr, Pr., p. 353. 

S. done, p. 496. 
tprj, done, p. 43 b. 

done, p. 498. 
epWt, €ffS, p. 413. 

3PT5J Skr. for arfe, p. 497. 

"ifrsTf for Pali and Pr. cpnstft, Sk. 
SSW& pp. 331, 334f. 

afrgr^, into rararr pp. 394,460. 

cPfg-pJTT for ^rofr, T'arf^pr, p. 407. 
1 :m, p. 519, 


pffH, Pfl HS$t, B.O., p. 519. 
p^, M. PP- 393, 445, 465. 
469, G. ps p. 468. 

p. 362. 

pit H. p%fT, p. 434. 
prn Skr. M. f^rr p. 435. 
prsr G. for §£Rr, p. 411. 
fr£, ff, pf, Epfe Old M., from 
Sk. pp. 360, 361. 
fH, fHHT for H. are, p. 407. 

Pr. for fHH, p. 334. 
puf, Pali, p. 571. 
p»TN Pr. for PUK, p. 334. 
piEH into qHg-, M., p. 393. 

Paisaol for p. 344. 

SFT Pali for par, p. 283. 
pTET M. pH Skr., p. 256. 
par, M. ifsrr, also M. prsT, p. 460. 
fHT or frmr Pr. pp. 341, 447. 
prerr, p. 426. 

pWHTT Pr. for pwrr, p. 335. 
prrr M. p. 430. 

^rNr,M.,p.576. 
from ar and fi’sq-, p. 361. 
pH G.; pTH, p. 412. 
prr p. 426. 

?prH in ite M.,'p. 393. 
ajifSsr^r for prrnfgar5J%, p. 421. 
ppr, from pH, p, p. 361. 

in •• WZ, p. 438. 
pTEF: Skr. G. pf, a well, pp. 394, 
436, 446. 

in gnNT, P- 393. 
pr Pr. for pr, p. 334. 
pr: M. Fern. pfWt, p. 479. 

P Skr. for p? or p?, Pr., p. 254. 
WH, G. HDTT 496. 
pr*r in PH, p. 392. 
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jrgift, original for faitfft, p. 248. 

|TNT in 3vhr, M., p. 390. 

frft, °at, in Pr. %OT, H.S. 

T%N, p. 391. 
f«ar, 9OTST, pp. 39°. 463. 

% from 382. 

% of^T Skr. from <SH, p. 381. 
i*OT, p. 498. 

G. for p. 412. 

Pali for %?*r, p. 330. 
for Apabhr., p. 364. 

%#t, p. 540. 

Pr. for p.^333. 

jfcg Skr. or OT %ar sing. 

%5*f pi. ; PP- 429, 479, 522 ; 
B. %g, P- 498. 

G. %arr%, p- 517. 

%gr M. pp. 395. 403, 498, 499. 

Pali for p. 330. 
ai3OTar + + WTOT, 

pp. 476, 520; fcoSt, %^Nr, %3?OT, 
p. 514. 

arstfr, p- 520. 
jjagj <$3fi, P- 503. 

ts# for PP. 401 420, 514, 

522. 

for %?OT Pr., p. 403. 

M., p. 500. 

H. %^rt, P- 452. 

Pali for p. 289. 

G. how large, p. 395. 

%5TT%rfr adv. p. 577. 

S. a lion, p. 515. 
ar?I G., p. 408. 

fNw Skr. for %N?r H., pp. 400, 466. 
aOT of §OTT from a%5T Skr., p. 384. 
#W H.P., *#, p. 414. 

#rf, a fort} p. 360, 


ang M. p. 438. 
t£ri%OTT M. &UOTT, p. 360. 

#>TM. from a?: Skr. (whois 

it)pp. 382,453, 479. 
rpror M. for arfa, p. 454. 

£tatt black, p. 361. 
ttftsjf Pali for a^g*r, p. 330. 
emr for imr, p. 421. 

Skr. M. OTaar, p. 443. 
eptff pali for FPtgfr. P- 330. 
aitw B, sfiOT Skr., p. 439. 

»)aOT M., p. 395. 
aitoyNt, p- 395. 

^fTeSrT, p. 360. 

«pr%OT Pali for pp. 289, 291. 
arOT H., p. 455. 

or afrg H. tpaST, p. 440, 

1 % 0 T B. Skr. sfimr, p. 481. 

SOT, 'gar M. otjt, pp. 256, 445. 

Star for %at, p. 407. 

Stott w^ft or g€r, p. 471. 

SOT, *OT, P- 471. 

Sott for r%rrr, p. 407. 

SOTT for (WOT, p. 407. 

SOT, SOT, P 471. 

srr Skr. Pr. M. srrar, <?t 0 P- 465. 
% Skr. Pr. ifrssr M. <%war p. 465. 
SOOT M. WOT [of] p. 445. 

! SOT M. Wt? pp. 468, 469. 
j gOT-fOTTT M. m pp. 445, 465. _ 

SOT M. WW pp. 445,465,469; G.^H, 
p. 468. 

WOT, Pali, p. 279. 

W^T'M. Mai., Goan. WgTT, p.417. 
Wat Pr. M. rwor or Nat, p. 465, 
WFOT, ^rfV’T Pr. WOTW, p. 387. 

Wl% for WT M., p. 401. 

WOT. (Bali), for OTOT p. 279, 
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W3, p. 471. 
msr, mra\ p. 471. 

HTnr M. HtET, p. 546. 
srr%fT for Pali *m&rr, p. 284. 
m of m<r from Wf? (Sans.) p.384. 
HT3T M. m3TH, p. 514. 
mw M. m> or mra, p. 414. 
mi O'. mf^TH, pp. 436, 510. 
rara B., p. 471. 
rar? ;orm?r, p. 422. 

<3tr% for mfm, p. 436. 

M. mr G„ p. 422. 

WTRT G. mfarT, p. 458. 
r%5T M.G, to be sad p. 481. . 

p. 481. 

mm, mm p. 426. 

%srrar caus. of m to eat, p. 440. 
m?, p. 469. 

for *trirar, p. 409. 
for m&lH, p. 408. 

IfT'T for m?«T, p. 409. 

W™ H. mrnrr, p, 506. 

Wtf M. ^5t5y, p. 459. 
ml- s. or ^ rqmr, p. 477, 

^fT P, ^R^p. 460. 

for mmH, p. 398. 
mn G. %ra, p. 470. 

M. B., p. 422. 
mtr Pali for 8TIH, p. 289. 

Wfm, G. pp. 395, 460. 

H3T Pr. for m, *T5T, p. 335. 

*m from ncrrn. Sans., p. 384. 

*1 %’or *$ for nfifc p. 326. 
npR S. Gone, p. 496. 

for RTPl*;: p, 421. 

*TT for *RT: Apabbr, p.'366. 

Pr. for mra, p. 334. 
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Hf'A.nabhr. p. 366. 

*rs3T for p. 326n3. 

Pr., p. 354. 

»ips#<wicr Pali HH, P- 305. 

HE - Pr. for srr, p. 334. 

»nm M. JioA^r, p. 523, 

Hot from mrr M. gw, p. 399. 

*RT Skr. Pr. *HT, m M.,pp. 495,541. 
*PT.-, *T^: M. m pp. 413, 523. 

*PT pr. for *TJT, p. 332. 

»rra, mm Panjabi, p. 421. 

*TR G. M. jig-, p. 444. 
mra, M. rnratrr, p. 442. 

R«T or 3Dmr, &o, pali, p. 311. 

Pali; mwrara rramn, p. 305. 
*T*Hf for nrak Pr., p. 357. 
mr r*T3P mr] pp. 384, 498. 
mrom Pr. for >TTO:, p. 325n3. 

Wt Pr. for mrag, p. 325 n3. 

, WH H. gone, p. 497. 

FJT H. mra* Skr., p. 429. 
mm Pali for arm, p. 285. 
mraw, aw, p. 571. 
ms Pali jgr$; Skr., p. 571. 
m?3TPr. for pp. 341 571. 

Hrni for Pali or Pr. RTO, msir, 
pp. 331, 334. 

RTRwr Skr. «mnrr p. 255. 
mair M. srrastrr, p. 506. 
narf for ran M. fitarot, p. 399. 

the past day,p. 497. 

*r^- M. mrar, nararar, rrarain, p. 514. 
miff, °i Pr. for 3fm, pp.333,341. 
*Tf?i, p. 475. 
mrartf M, p. 255. 

W MagSdhl for rpsgr, p. 244. 
m Pali for Sff, p. 287. 

*mrr S. ipir, P . 455. 

Pr. °h H. mtfr, pp. 341, 412. 
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% M. for nteH Skr., pp. 411,459. 
nrw, nmi M, p. 421. 

*im from arm Skr., pp. 385, 443. 
*Ite or nnr from Nte**, p. 384. 

*m% S. a story, p. 515. 

»rhr H. *iteteT, p. 516. 
fntr?; S. *pfT. p. 481. 
fSter Pali, 25*. p. 283. 
fifaHT for mmn. p. 407. 
fitte Pali for jfim, p. 279. 

Apabhramsa, p. 367. 
pffte &c. Apabhr., p. 368. 

T*mm Pali, *mr, mm H.. pp. 285, 
470. 

*5=sg M. trm pp. 393,445. 
m, M. m;, p. 438. 

>pir Apabh., p. 366. 

<jnm, uoram, gamt Pali, p. 300. 
rprtrn; Sk. Pali gopmr, pp. 300,304. 

or ’T'irft Apabhr, p. 366. 
g* Pr. for gor p. 332. 
ajmmPaisacl for OTmt, p. 344. 
W.lte, for Pali uar. PP- 331,334f. 
ejsj in fitter or fitete, p. 391. 
if, 1*1*111%, pp. 382, 386. 

Vt^r Pr. for *TT?r, P- 339. 
ir^[3T Pr. $sfqr, pp. 334, 340,433. 
jprq- Pali for *1*1, p. 291. 

*lte B., p. 498. 

ifo5T M. pp. 395, 403, 419,498, 499. 
tf%» Skr. for *tev p. 400. 

»it, mf, *Ttw, *ffotr, p. 581. 
ntcT, *Tlcim, pp. 295, 395. 

*Tte Pali, p. 304. 

*fbrm. H., p. 424 ; M. nmsfr 
»frrrra^ M. G. mrofr, p. 437. 
*nw5F M. jfrwr, p. 446. 

*fbST Magadhl, p. 395. 
jfiiSS'flF M. *Tt55T, p. 417. 

=*Tto5t, p. 418. 


iflft, p. 360. 

*ik for *rttr M., p. 400. 

>nn M. *ite, p. 442. 
ifrn M. *ft*T p. 463. 
iTO from *ftem, p. 384. 

tm Pr.. forfN, p. 330. 

tra: Skr. to happen, tteni M. p, 435. 

tre^r Skr. M. tmr, p. 435. 

tram G. Jte, p. 507. 

trfgqn Skr. M. n€t, p. 435. 

■sm Pr. for tm, pp. 334.381. 
ttf^emfor Eri%tTEP, p. 421. 

N?T Pali for fir, p. 287. 

tte for |Rm P- 326. 

m from ’iff Skr., pp. 385, 448. 

•Ejtf, trm M., p. 461. 
tn*rr M. *mrten\ p. 460. 
tmr M. wSkr., p. 429. 
g fN te a stable, p. 427. 
frorr in te*r Hindi, p. 390. 
trsr for *l£, VrT, p. 289. 
trim in f*tf in Sindhi, p, 391. 

in tfcf, ttesrt, p. 390. 

% of %3>*T from ^fmr, p. 381. 
tit or tm, p. 422. 

G. p. 395. 

■simsp Skr. B. titer, pp. 416, 435. 
tftf&PT M. titer, pp. 415, 478. 
trte^, titer M., p. 483n. 

^teWT, p. 478. 

titer ortfteml, titete or 'dteTsfi^, 
Ntte^t, trtefar, pp. 395, 478, 
516, 517. 

Nltern H.tjtel tm%Enr,TTte3Tr,.p.476. 
titeT M. Mai. Nte%, pp.478,514.515. 

M. H. tite4>T, pp. 516, 519. 
titeT Gte tefr r.qtete, Ntem.pp. 395, 
418,478,517, 522. 
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Stef S. p. 476. 
ffo M. p. 459. 

=5W M. ’STS, p. 467. 

’snfr M. Trtesr, p.471. 

Pr. for ^srr, p. 332. 

Trgtf for =sfhrr M., p. 402. 

'■aftr M. vrte[T, p. 439. 

for xfhs' M., p. 402. 

^arr from G. M. f%fn, p. 399. 

’WS'ST M. s shf, p. 467. 
p. 443. 

’grft M. ^nrot, p. 506. 

’srJ M. ^rm in ^rrrf, p. 461. 
wanrsrr H.,i>. 447. 

^f%3TT, =g-t%3Trr, p. 494. 
’srf&sr?, p. 494. 

p. 495. 

S 3W»T from TW Skr., p. 383. 

^nrrsr Pr. for =grq-?r, p 342. 

^nrr. M. ^fr, p. 442. 
whn%T, p. 429. 

=grT 55 r Skr. =^s, p. 382. 

fefterrar Pali p. 295. 

f%grar, rtht m., p, 394. 

f^trPT Skr., p. 5 )9. 

iFS known, p. 498. 

-n%» Ciilika Paisa. srblH, p. 344. 

for =5pr^, p. 408. 
wm, p. 471. 

M. U, pp. 422, 423. 

1H B. Skr. p. 439. 

^ H. for Skr. p. 411. 

into ^ST M., p. 394, 

“Ufa?, lat M., p. 394. 

^TCfS-%Sr M., pp. 255,419. 
shfor Pali for #?sr, p. 285. 

*#terr G. p. 395. 

^twjot for =ggtnr, p. 402. 

^rNr srsg Skr., p. 412. 

; wfc*r for ^gpf, p. 402. 


| =^1% for p. 317. 

’fiWS? a Desya word, p. 360. 
Trrfrsr, =5tifr, p. 409. 

: fter’T from ! *rgf%3Tl% Skr., p. 385. 

Sflfl Pali for Shrift, p. 282. 
sot Pali for $mr a festival, p. 282. 
S®? Pali for Sir, p. 283. 
st, M. ^rrsrot, p. 466. 

S#, p. 361. 

ST Pali for 3PT, p. 287, 

STf from STOT Skr., p. 384. 
srarfesrr, s r * n %s i, p. 429. 
snrsr, M. srat, p. 445. 

SPT Pali for srrr, pp. 287, 458. 

SHTT, M. HTT-[sr], p. 445. 

STTT M., p. 458. 
srrft, p. 36t. 

%sr, Pr. 1%ST Skr., p. 504. 
rsir, r%ootr,i%>crarrst, r%non??r, p.360. 

for sror, p. 407. 
f%**r, r%?fr s., p, 496. 
r, p. 361. 

| r%=r in fi^fr, p. 408. 

! TST?, p. 361. 
far, fsrr, p. 425. 
i»fr S. g’sgp, p. 461. 
f*f G. Stef, p. 506. 

for Sift a Girl, p. 409. 
gsr, p. 426. 

ipr Pali for $J?T, p. 282. 

St %f®i. PP- 437 445, 446. 

$prr, IT, P- 460. 

WS- H. Skr. §7, p. 432. 

% from as# Sans., p. 382. 

‘Ssr G. p. 395. 

#^ S. p. 458. 

SteT from $gTS: p. 397. 
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Pali Skr. pp. 318, 381, 
sun from amqrft Sans. p. 383; 3mr 
M. p. 453. 

STar*: M 5TNR Mai. Goan., p. 417. 
3TP£T Pr., p. 349. 

3T«rr for p. 399. 
amj, °3Fr H. Sans., 

pp. 383 ; 411, 432. 

3ftftr H. srorar, pp. 431, 454. 
3tmr, M. aftro, p. 443. 
sm^rar, Apabhr., p. 366. 

ami; eating, p. 443. 
srOTf, p. 443. 

3rcft?r M. gf, p. 257. 
argm H. for JTgfTT, p. 280. 
arm for 3rm Pr. Pali, p. 279. 
srfiJT or 3T|% Pr., p. 349. 

3PFST from P3;, p. 349. 

3W for & H„ p. 403. 

am, M. 3J55W and <rra^, p. 464. 

ammr H, p. 447. 

M. 5755^, amfaTSk.,pp.515,524. 
STcftVP M. 3T^, p. 416. 

&W, ?r for TO, p. 341. 

3T5T Apab. Skr. mm Pr. *gr,p. 370. 
3Tf?^5r Pr. for 5rWf, p. 333. 
srr M Skr. m, p. 481. 

5TT37 M. 3TI%, p. 515. 

STT3T?r, p. 488. 
arriftaft S. arm®, p. 496. 
arnnui M. arm? pp. 453,481. 
arm Pr. for 5TT Skr. pp. 254 353, 
arm or ottot for ^TT=T, p. 332. 
arm M. arrfft Skr., p. 413. 
ammr H, p. '455. 

arriftmfft Pali ?rrm#, pp. 295, 296. 
arm for mVa; Apabhr., p. 365. 
anm?J, Skr.arftrw M., pp.347,442. 
arm S. arT<j, women, p. 476. 
armT Women S., p. 475. 
f§mr Pr., p. 349. 


fam of fjffR from PTOaf, p. 383. 
ram for Apabhr., p. 364. 
mawf r%^r M., p. 521. 
ram? Pr. or WT? for amfft, p. 339. 
rim? for arnarrft, p. 341. 
r%r M. arm, p. 464. 
armr Pr. for aqrr, p. 333. 
arrar?r Saur. p. 436. 

aft* M. Mai. farfT Skr., 

pp. 414, 478, 515, 523. 

aftimr for sm.Tg, pp. 407, 408. 
aftrrr, M. ipr, p. 454. 
aft?, sft H. M. aftsr, pp. 416, 446. 
afrTm Pr. rarsrm; M., p. 423. 

^amar for 5*rgram, P- 420 f. 

^3TT or ajarr S. for pp . 425, 

426, 428. 

sfarmaft for p. 421. 

M., p. 423. 

^f*35T H. for arftftrRfor, p. 410. 

5ja?T Pr,, p. 353. 
l?r M„ p. 481. 

^?r, Skr. ajarsp, p. 426. 
sprr shoes, p. 426. 

M. 5mm or °9m, p. 430. 

^srr M. H. Skr. 5jrm, pp. 423, 429. 

Pr. for trtmm, p. 325n3. 

3T from Skr. TOfT, pp. 381, 386. 

% from V, Sans., pp. 348, 383. 
afrsj for *JsT Apabhr., p. 364. 

#r for pp. 406, 586. 

taw, am for Apabhr., p. 364. 

av??r M., p. 395. 

iftm for 3TfR, p. 408. 

amr or armm Pr., p. 349. 

arr from tm?, p. 384. 

arm or 3TCST, pp. 395, 422. 

aftsro Pali rft?m, p. 330. 

^rssnr Pr. *rhm, p. 331. 

5TT to know Skr., p. 344. 
in H., p. 404. 
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for 3ftrN H., p. 402. 

®*C, p. 387. 

3T3T Pr. for sstst, p, 332. 

3R5Ht S. from ^5-^Jt- Skr., p. 496. 
irrt H. OTTT, p. 431. 
gofr Pr. for ^f^f.pp. 332,334, 432. 
§JH slight resemblance, p. 432. 

•awnr Pali for ^nwfaf, p. 296. 
shl tg different reading 

for ^Htf^HTlt, p. 315. 

2T?l»ot M. Skr. H3P, p. 452. 

for li+.uvp. 399. 
jm [oi] M. HH, p- 451. 

3mt S. Skr. ffT£T M. H. Hrt, p. 453. 
si as, sran'M. ht55,’hi^, p. 451. 

M. IHtf'P, PP- 451, 461. 
rSoJT M. lcW<P, p. 451. 

T%f S. Skr. HTT thirst, p. 453. 

S. pr (q?0, P 451. 

M. ftrr thw, p. 451. 

jfT from r%R Skr., p. 385. 
jrfH Pali for TH3TH JPfr, p. 286. 

S. WX, p. 451. 

of 3HTH from romTH, p. 381. 
3Hof for F«m, p. 408. 

gfijt g S. p. 451. 

<£% S. M. S1H, p. 452. 
s«r, p. 471. ^ 

or qp* for fftf, p. 331. 
for 3f«T, p. 331. 

S. M. ^TT, p. 452. 

5 T (t) M. 5R fear, p. 452. 

|^tfH Pali for ap> P- 286. 
^HSjjS. Skr., p. 452. 

N? S. 3RT, p. 452. 


STfH to p. 445. 

sre S. rrar? M. gre Skr. jpsr, p. 452. 

STH or 3TH H. p. 452. 

^n%sr Skr. for P- 497. 

3TH H. E. G. sf5T, p- 450. 

3T?T Pali for p. 286. 

^TSoSt M. p. 451. 
grim O. H. 3#rr, p, 452. 

S M. &T Skr. 5TH, p. 452. 
f%3TT S M. tfHT Skr. #r (HP), pp.426, 
452. 

ff*T S. 5R, p. 452. 

T%Ht S, p. 497. 

1%wr for t*r, p. 407. 
rt?rx from tshh Sans. p. 383. 
flit S M. v frr Skr. P- 452. 
jUr S. Milk, p. 497. 
i; from 3fr Skr., pp. 383, 497. 

Sfsrr or HTTHJT for tftTT, p. 331. 

<JRT<ir Pr. for HHH, p. 335. 
wrf or nf Pr. for p. 331f. 
erf^ or for p. 343. 
ora Pr., p. 353. 

uraTsr or fer^ror for &&rs, p. 343. 
or or H* Pr. for JR, p. 331f. 
otroT Pr. for 3TTH, p. 332. 
wtrsft or ortfr for Pali Hr#, p. 331. 
OTTftT or for p. 343. 
mrgrgr Pr. for ^gmr, p. 340. 

Hf3T Pr. for fHPT, p. 341. 

H?g, p. 350. 

h<t, gw? &c., p. 351. 

H, HOT & Hit &c. Pali, p. 303. 

HST M HTHW, p. 465. 
srsijq? Pali for H$rq», p. 282. 

HH Skr. M H3 1 , p. 435. 

HSRT M H#, p. 438. 

HJI Pr. for gnr, 330. 
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a0ST Pali gwr, p. 287. 
aer for get Saura. p. 343. 
asftft Pali, 306. 
amr-frit S, p, 496. 
ana for asor Pali, p. 279. 
atete Pr. for ama, p. 333. 
a*5T Pr. from ag, p. 349. 
aft M g$ft, p. 462. 
aaar H £*, p* 456 - 
aft S. me, p, 470. 
aster G. gter M. pter, p- 399. 
asms for the Pali assta, a gw Sk., 
pp. 331, 334. 

aoSTC? Pali for asm, 286. 
aae Pr. for gate, p. 334. 
aw Pali for aw, p. 283. 
as or asr Pr. a*n, p. 341. 
a# of afsft, pm: Skr., p. 382. 
anra for Pali araa, p. 286. 
am [ft] M. aa, p. 454. 
aresr for arrfsT, arfre, p. 289. 
arsgr for terr M., p. 401. 
an Skr., an G., p. 255. 
an M. an [ft], pp. 437, 446. 
am for ana Apabhr., p. 365. 
arten Paisaci for gtete, p. 344, 
Skr. for aiteit, p. 398. 
{meteor M. ciI' sTIoAV, p. 416. 
grift for a^ne Pr., p. 403. 
aH Apab. pea, p. 382. 
ran Pali for g*a, p. 287. 
rteft Pali for grte, p. 288. 
ftee Apabhr., p. 366. 
fteaeft Pr., p. 335. 
iter for aOT Apabhr., p. 364. 
rter of iterft terra Skr., p. 385. 

(tea Pali for ter, p. 290. 
fterre P. am, p. 470. 
tear or tear, p. 397. 
fatesy h. for fte*r, p. 410. 

M. an arrow, p. 427. 


iter from am, p. 384. 
tear or tea Pr., p. 349. 
toa Pr., pp. 349, 358. 
ten Pr., p. 349. 
pr, p. 481. 

gsft M. ateft, p. 506. 

3?> P- 353. 

pi M. ge, p. 50 7 . 

gog in ate M., p. 393. 

ga? in site M., p. 393. 

gass M. for gear, p. 411. 

gwr for gtet, p. 386. 

g*ST Skr. aea, p. 381, g*Sf p. 481. 

pr Pr. S. an, p. 432. 

ge-gte 3., p. 496. 

gg M. G. Instantly G. anr.p. 432. 

gorg in an, pp. 390, 392. 

gar in nS Sindi msr, pp. 391, 442 

aft, ftft &o. G., p. 477. 

gate for aerarerg, p- 401. 

tefta Pali for 5nf%ne, P- 291. 

fog for aa Apabhr., p. 364. 

ter, iter for age Apab., p. 364. 

tes Pr. for snipr, pp. 335, 429. 

te? Pali for fo, pp. 289, 400. 

te? Pr. for ter, p. 331. 

ter, ftate, ate, site Pali, p. 302. 

teft and am or amt, p. 349. 

tean M. test, p. 416. 

ante Pr. for goflT, p. 333. 

ten Pali, pp. 331, 394. 

tear from fwm, p- 386. 

atefa M. ter, p. 439. 

ter Skr. M. ate in ateft, p. 435. 

after Pali ranera p. 286. 
ear, raw p. 471. 
ar from Skr. WT, p. 382. 
ar H. S. rat, p. 557. 
eta ram, p. 527. 
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fira from i%n Skr., p. 383. 
l%SNr Hindi, p. 431. 

S. “ become ” p. 491. 

«fr>r for WPT, p. 333. 

WT Pali for gr, p. 286. 
for Pali p. 291. 

Pali for Nftr, p. 308. 

% for Wftr, p. 402. 

'Vug Pali, p. 314. 

% M. ftstfgj. r%T, f*T3T, p. 482. 
tTs# M. p. 461. 

^ for p. 333 . 

^ from NtarSkr., p. 383. 

fST M. KN [%]p. 450. 

W M. m, p. 437. 

*** Pr. for p. 343, fNtrr Tad- 
bhava, p. 360. 

W Pr. %?g, pp. 330, 358. 
fSNsrPr. %er?r, p . 330. 

Pali p p . 296, 3 i L 

A. KTfff, p. 455. 

VWVf M. old, p. 499. 

T5t, Pr., p. 355. 

3rfp? Pr., p.355. 

Pr., p. o55. 

^ nr M. arriT, 3fhyr, p. 451. 
frm in f%otfr, p. 406. 
fiN M. <?ft, pp. 385, 449. 

V* M. **r, p. 431. 
p. 357. 

G. ?r?r, p. 462. 

G. Knil or Km, p. 461. 
fojsfr M. afsyqft, p. 419 . 

Pr. for <m?r, p . 335 . 

W for ffr, Kf, pp. 335, 451. 

TOFTT, p. 425. 

3f#TT H. ITfror, p. 422. 

M. Klf&sr, p. 438. 

5TS M. t?rr, pp. 414, 437. 

?rftr or frfiir for ffurm, p . 343 , 


3ricT, p. 415 for fmr, p. 421. 
fm tying rope M. fit, p. 442. 
fTON for flSTN, p. 405. 

for frftw, P. 334f. 

TO Mag. g«sir, p. 344. 
f^«T, 'r Pr. pp. 331, 342. 

ft 3 *? Pr. for p. 335. 
ftanrft Apabhr., p. 366. 
p. 440. 

ftffTHT co show *$WNr, pp. 395 , 427. 
fts* for K^r;, p. 421. 

%t? S. p. 498. 

% Pali fra, VS, pp. 279, 287. 
f^N or for Km, p. 407. 
ft**, H. <%3rr, pp. 425,429. 
R«9WH' cau. of %, p. 440. 

or ft*?, p. 441. 
ft*? Pr. for ftm, p. 335. 

M. pp. 453, 504. 

%TfTT H. p. 455. 
f?% Pr. Skr. p. 590f. 
p. 441. 

Pali for afNr, p. 291. 

^1% M., p. 489, 

t? M. ?%, p. 414. 

ttst from V&P Skr., p. 382. 

#?, p. 498. 

sfrrsr M. ftrr pp. 417, 446 
°5NT Pr., p. 475. 
sfhrr or fRT, p. 426. 

M. pp. 430, 431. 

Pr. pp. 326n3, 357, 561. 

5 Pr. for it, pp. 334, 432. 
l|3Tf$ Pr. for p. 341. 

If from t Skr., p. 385. 

I? 3 * Pr. for t^PT. p. 341. 

TO, iNir S., P . 496. 

§WT M. f|gor, p. 432. 
for fm Pali, p. 279. 
p. 440. 

Apabhr., p. 397. 
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G. S. pp- 390. 496. 

% of $37* from ??, P- 381. 

M. Tffcmr?, p. 491. 

^3T?. P- 488. 

Pr. for sat., p. 340. 
from ??T or ?$T, PP- 384, 385. 
TOTT?^ G. show, p. 395^ 

^T,^TT>??f Br. p. 346, ?T p. 535. 
=*TOI? M.^ITOT, p. 449. 

%ro?3. p- 440. 
p. 391n. 

tf S- PP- 515 - 

^V? M. Skr. .jpsr, OT. P- 436 •_ 
i^yq from It or (fl Skr., p. 385. 
syTTOT door for ??TT, P* 397. 
sft frtr, p. 421. 

M. f?5ot. p. 451. 
frsf^T Pali for ??*?, P- 305. 

?T?? M. St?55T, p. 451. 

^TTO Pr. fr??, trfrarr M, pp. 335, 
439. 

IteCT.qMft, P-524. 

?r?5T M. tott, p. 439. 

Sft Pr. fsrrt, M, ?TT, PP- 447, 464. 
it B. ff, p- 447. 

for ?? Pali, p. 279. 

TO?, TO, TO?, Pr., pp- 387, 470. 
TO? T% B., p. 447. 
toW S. 496. 

M. or TO& M., p- 491. 
qf§r?r S., n. 496. 

TOT? for TOT551 M., p. 403. 
ararrsi G., p- 395. 

TO? M., p. 506, 

TO? G. Skr. TOC. p, 443. 
tft?T H. M. *flTO, p. 444. 

$3??®, P- 440. 

5 J?, Pr., p. 353. 

gq Pr. S. or TOT Skr., p. 432. 
vpjITO to wash ’■•rl'O) PP- 395, 440. 


TOT3T Pr- TO'P. P- 447- 
TO or TO* Skr. TOfc, P- 440. 

TO M. TO&> P- 414- 

TOr, S,, p. 496. 

vJtrTt M. TO?TT Mai. Goan, p. 417. 

-grronr G., p- 427. 

HTO M. 5TTO, P- 464. 


TO? Pr. for TO, P- 335. 

TOT Pr. for TOT, p. 335. 

TOT M. for TOT, p. 505. 

HS M. Mai. & Chit TO TOT, P- 419. 

TO?? or ?!?, P- 348. 

Culika Paisa, for TOT, p. 344. 

TO=T for TOTTO, P- 471. 

TO S. ?f, PP- 448,450. 

TOTS, M. ?T??T, p. 466. 

TOS M. TOT 5 ?, PP- 348, 453. 

Ti^d Pali TO, pp. 301, 348. 
TO? H. or to€t, p. 455. 

HTO for TOft M., pp. 403, 442. 

TO? for H. %T P. jK PP- 402, 403. 
TOT Pr. Skr. TOT, PP- 335, 429. 

TOT for TOT, p. 505. 

TOT G. oyqft Apabh. P?, P- 399. 

1 to Magadhl for TO, p. 343 

q#, HT&TO Skr. H®** G. M., p. 524. 
TO?f, Pr. M. TOT, P- 446. 

TOST from T??*?, P- 397. 

TOTOT for TOofr M., p. 403. 
TO»H. M. TO%TO p. 403. 

I TO? Pr., p- 353. 

; ?? Pr. for TOT, P- 323n3. 

I or f%TOT Pali for TOT?, P- 385. 
?T of TO% from ?T?, p. 382. 

TO? from TO? Skr., p. 385. 

TO??, Pr. *?T or TOT to lathe, p. 445. 
TO% for ?T#, p. 505. 

TO? M. to dance ?<?, P- 481. 
qnrf Pr. for STIT?. p. 325n3. 

TO off Pr. for 5TTTO, p. 325n3. 
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N 15 M. RWJW, P 522f. 

NP5T, Skr. M. NT£, p. 449. 

*m for WTET Saura, p. 343. 

NTRRT! M. ntNt, pp. 416, 437, 446. 
NTH Skr. srfcr, pp. 382, 442,443. 

NlHT Pr. for NT#r, p. 334f. 

•ftw from Skr. NNT, p. 381. 

Nrifep in ^rr, p. 404. 
am M. s=m5T, p. 456. 

NTf Pr. for NTW, pp. 323n3, 336. 
f^JTW S. or %,Skr. R»T^, p.439. 
PT3N or ferr Pr. for fjr, p. 341. 
wm Pali for r%ir«r, p. 286. 

IW*W or N^r Pali for p. 291. 
ftwtf Apabhr., p. 366. 

for firffepH Saura., p. 343. 
I%55 M. 55Hrsr forehead, p. 441. 
THNfH M. ?I5JTN, p. 460.' 
fifar S. sleep r%T, p. 453. 

Pm or NST Pr. T%T, p. 331. 

T%r, M. 5TT3T, p. 465. 

TNqsr M. to be born sintt, p. 481. 
TNNTsfe M. i%fe, p. 459. 

M. t&n, p. 441 
Skr. firin', p. 398. 
fiftT$rsr, Pali, p. 317. 

IN35T M. sTTHqr, Skr., pp. 419, 423. 
PTNE’? Pr. for HNcT^, p. 323n3. 
HN9N T H. WTO, p. 456. 

T%N Pr. for RWT not p. 339. 
s#N M. sffaf, TH5T, pp. 414, 453, 523. 
STTW - Pr. for Pali HT3J, p. 331. 
ntn M. nttn Skr., p. 413. 

NW Pr. #T, pp. 343, 444. 

HINT Pr. for ;frit, p. 343. 
sttNtT Pali for sfferq, p. 283. 

JJH H. stnot, p. 441. 
sf?q for Pali N? M. fTTWW NTN M., 
pp. 305. 463. 

if to carry Skr. «T*f, p. 400 
% or <JHF Pr. for HP1?T, p. 331 f. 


6®5> 

i*afa[T P. INTWN, pp. 397, 453. 

NN* for NSTH, p. 326n3. 

NNW Pali for TN*q», p. 291. 

N% H. or Rq%, p. 431. 

NH Pali for NN, p. 291. 

%f?TN Pali for HT%3T, p. 291 
sirqsq for Pali, p. 281, 

SIT H. Skr , p. 439. 

% S. ftnN, p. 431. 

Nq$T for p. 408. 

H. , p. 448. 

STINT,H. fNHS'ar fe:), p. 432. 
sfrsflN Pali for NTsftN, p. 289. 
s^T M. Skr. NTT, p. 481. 

S^TNT M. s=?BNT, NffirN, pp. 514, 52*'. 

'T3TN or TT3IN Pr. for NT^N.p. 341. 
qaTTN? Pr. for STHTOTN, p. 335. 
q? for NPJT Ap., p. 365. 

N3T for qfc, pp. 330, 358. 
qw Pali for qg>, p. 283. 
qww Pali for r$r, p. 284. 
qWN in fife M., p. 406. 
qfwirg for gsqHtw, p. 407. 

NTWOT? Pr. for UH^TTN, p. 325. 
NfNHff Skr. NNH, p. 440. 

W with H for qbrarr, p, 407. 
qt%rw Skr. ittnh, p. 440. 
q^TOTN Pali for srssrejfit, p. 283. 
T23N^r M. TNTT, p. 439. 

T^RT M. qfNNT, p. 443. 
q»TJT Pali for qWTN;, p. 279, 

<T3T P. S. qsr <rm, p. 434. 

q33R for flTHTf, p. 407. 

q>£ Pali for nsn, p. 279, 

qi% Pali for NtN, p. 283. 

qNTH, q^ra, p.435 

qN M. qN in q?#, p. 437. 

qN for qrt-qr%: q^rrif-qf^fr,p.435. 

qrNT G. M. JTTffirrN, p. 436. 

qNiJDTT M. reflection, p. 435; 

qsqfhr for p. 398; 


7? [ R. G. Bbandarkar’s works, Vol. IV.) 

















qytq for qqq, p. 331. 
q-y M. qrr^or, p. 506. 
qyqioffr Proof, p. 435. 
qyqTy for qfqgsy, pp. 398 , 435, 
qyqTsff G. Skr. Minrsiiai, p. 436. 
fojpT Pr. for qrqsp:, pp. 333, 343. 
qy# M. qfpteqrq, p. 435. 

TI% Pali or.Pr. for 5#, p. 334. 
qf%^, qrlfor, p. 589. 
qftm for arrawr, p. 331. 
qfy<qr»ny ‘ the fallen tree p. 497. 
q or qrftq Pr. qifoy, p. 341. 
qfyyrr for srra grc , p. 331. 
qgrgr or °€r H. P. M. qfqq# p.433. 
qy M. or Pr. for qar, pp. 334, 444. 
qyg S. qnsnr, p. 506. 
qarrr Pali for trsnr, p. 283. 
qynr for qqsr, Pali qysr, pp.331,334. 
qtnr from fq; Skr. pp. 382, 399. 
foq for qf&StT, p. 399. 
qrfo Pali for qrffo, p. 284. 
q% G. from rqdy M., p. 399. 
qrq H. qraqh&r, p. 516. 
q?fHT faith, q?qq, p. 431. 
qqq Paisacl for qfor, p. 344. 
fotf H. fqqy, pp. 404, 432. 

TrT Pali for qrq, p. 290. 
qar M. qrq, p. 467. 
q%£ M. qft p. 449. 
qys s. q?r, p. 470. 
q^rrM. Skr. q^rq.p. 413. 
qsr Pali q53T, pp. 295, 305. 

qqqr?y, a place where water is 
provided for passenger, p. 429. 
q*g Pali for q$*T, p. 284. 
qqfq? from qgq, p. 365. 
qq^r plural-Apabhr., p. 366. 
qfq? or qq^r M. qqry, p. 434. 

WT? H. Skr. qrfoirrqr, p. 439. 
TOf H. P. qqirsqq, pp. 433, 456. 
qrqmrrsir f or qqqrqwrq?:, p. 421. 
qqw h. qfor, p. 456. 


nnsiir vi 

! q^ftrTR G. M. SWirW p. 399. 
q*3 H. qg, p. 456. 
q**g Apabhr., p. 367. 
qrjy?* qfrymr Pr. '* worn ” p 445, 
q*mrfo Pr. qqrurcr, p. 359. 
qqw r j i, qrrqffo for Pr., p. 333. 
qfrqr H. qft* [qr ] p. 449. 
q%mfo Aph. qffowqqq?, p. 421, 
qfrssrr M. qrrqq, p. 468. 
qqirer H. qjfoq, pp. 432, 433. 
qrrgq P. for sffrgq, p. 411. 
qm# S. qrqg to remain, p. 496. 
qw M. qrq, pp. 454, 461. 
qqfa M. qqrq, p. 470. 
qrifor H. visible sr?q$r, p. 432. 
qqgf M. q?jq, P- 467. 
qfoq M. qTST?, pp. 335, 46/, 575. 
qqror Pr. q^m, p. 335. 
qqfo, M. qrsfr, p. 467. 
qfarrT, Pr. for qyhr, p. 335. 
q%f Pr. for qffo, p. 339. 
qr^?r Pr. for qi%T, p. 339. 
qfpnr, qg?«ry from qfoq, p. 507. 
qqyfoeprsr qqrqqqqr, p. 589. 
qqryr M. qqn? [ q? ] p. 452. 
qfqrqqr for for B. p. 402. 
qgmt O., pp. 519. 
qyqrq G. qr?§, p. 463. 
qsq Pali q*rr to see, p. 295. 
qqq from Skr. qqqfyr, p. 381. 
qptl% or qrffo% Pr. qr%f%, p. 341. 
q^rarfq Mag. qqrqgrrq, p. 344. 
qwrt Pali for qjqfo, p. 283. 
qrfoefoq Pali for jra-qfo, p. 296. 
qgg S. a stone, p. 441. 
qfqqT or q%qr, Skr. qfforq, p. 398. 
qnNrrq Skr. qfqffisrrqr, p. 449. 
qnhrrqqr H. q?qr%aT 3 , p. 460. 
qfgqqr H. qfforq, p. 460. 
qfft Pr. for qqiq, .ft M. or fry, 
pp. 331, 334,' 459. 
qr B. qrq, qrq, p. 430. 
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TTW Pr. <ny Vera. 9ra or TT pp.335, 
337, 386. 

<naa Pr. for arraf, pp. 330, 455. 
trNmir, araifr, p. 443. 

Tfa, <TT<rr, p. 421. 

7TW M. srirTT^, p. 412. 

Ttf&rar Pr. for <rrHPT, p. 341. 

M. TT5#tr, IT* *!, pp. 453, 454, 
502, 522. 

Tray M. TTNToff Mai., Goan., p.417. 
TRTry H. qary, p. 424. 

TTT Pr. TT3T M. <TTT,pp. 323n3, 404. 
qrfr* in araNr or Try* Pr., 404. 
ff* M. for TP*, p. 454. 

Tpft, H., p. 455. 
qptf% Skr. qrrfr, p. 523. 

or'rpprfPfT PalisrrjflTtT,p.306. 
TPT M. Try Skr., p. 429. 

TITTI, Skr. TtT$tT, TfT^ot, p. 398. 
TTH?, °fr Pr., M. TTTT, pp. 416,475. 

*T*?f M. TRff, p. 467. 

Trat G. Skr. qrr, p. 439. 

TT55T from mflT Skr. p. 385. 

TRT H. TT3T foot, p. 430. 

TTT from smftfa, p. 383. 
qTTft M. smr, p. 443. 
qRr Skr. M. wry, p. 442. 
qrrmr, tstot, Pr. pp. 335,441. 

<rnr from qryr Skr., p. 385. 
am, tfnf, remt, p. 469. 
p. 360. 

Try or fy for itg:, p. 343. 

•rffpit Pr. for Terror, p. 335. 

Ttfor Pr. for srrWT, P- 336. 

Ryra from fly, p. 394. 
fqy Pr. for T?y, p. 340. 

Rayf for ir nyaa , p. 408. 

Rvy*r for T*ryfr, p. 407. 

Pr. for p. 332. 
for TcPST*, PP. 407, 408. 


r% or fy for Pr.Ry: p. 331.’ 

Rfr M. frfayr Skr., p. 423. ^ 

Roy, in fyr-f^f M. Rrry or - fjry 
Pr. rf<iy, f^T, PP- 255,331,393. = 
Rrf, pp. 337, 347. 

Ray: Ra# S. P., pp. 391, 416, 
Raws' in frar? G„ p. 391. 

RRy, Skr. Rwry p. 440. 
iVtst for ffqy, p. 407. 

Rut frar, p. 425. 

R% s. wra, p. 450. 

RaPoa Pali, an ornament, p. 294. 
Rtfl*l Caus. of fr tod rink, p. 440. 
r%rrf Pali for $arra, p. 285. 

Rtot, M. frayy Skr. Rasar or 
Ray obli. Rasar or Ray art^rra, 
pp. 423, 514. 

Rsr, frar S. p. 496. 

qfanr or TP? Pr. Yer. Ra, p. 337. 

fray H. ffar, p. 437. 

frtayr M. R€r, p. 437. 

fra fryafir M. RyR, p. 438. 

frta Pr. for Pali fr£ft, p. 331. 

fray Skr. Pr. M. TT^y, pp. 423,500 

frat S. drunk, pp. 496, 496. 

frarfry Saur, p. 507 .‘ 

fff drunk, p. 436. 

ffr&$ G. for Tim, p. 412, 

fry or fry for fry, p. 497. 

frytif Pr. for fta^p, p. 325n3. 

fry* Pali for frya, p. 286. 

fruysr, frayyp.M. Raafr.'p. 430, 

fra H. ffa, p. 456. ' . 

fryr H. Rw. P- 488. 

sa P. for S’Ey, p. 343. 

Sf from PT, Sans, p. 383. 

*f S. sa, M. sa, p. 453. 

3k Pali for TO, 279. 

TO* for ffyir, p. 409. ' 

gyfr Pr. for ?Rrft, p. 334. 

SOT Pr. for TOT, p. 339, 
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Pi 


5$ M. pp. 436, 452. 

Apabhr. for p. 365. 
for 5*^, p. 411. 
g^tT^T Pali., p. 306. 
jptft, H. irSmt, p. 432. 
gw Pali for gw, p. 279. 

ST for sgfr, 412. 

Igmx H. for Sfg, p. 411. 

ST»W H. for f’PT, p. 458. 
gftskfT Skr. snorfer, p. 497. 
jfrsr Pr. for grrg, p. 341. 

Mag. for S*S, pp. 331, 343. 
<f*T Pali for gjf, p. 281. 
m Q. B. 5ST g$mswr, p. 519. 
<r«aF M. for <Jt5\ p. 344. 
jsqfT for <ifTTT H., p. 409. 
j^nft'S^riffPali for g'ranfW srvsmfr 
p. 305. 

S»W$«; ’TlrsSt H. <frqT, pp. 393, 417. 

Pr. for jjtfiipfr, p. 330. 
gipft Pr. for <nsrTf, p. 341. 

SjSHT, 9OT, p. 425. 

T^i?t Pali for gwrift , p. 289. 

W, P ; 426. 

1% Saura #ff, p. 343. 

5# S. p. 496. 

S , «sr in JJTr in S«ft M., pp. 391, 445. 

SrapFH, M. gfr, p. 449. 

fa - the back in fts, pfe, pp. 392,462. 

Pr. for m*, p. 333. 
far for fatr. Pali, p. 281. 

^ from grf^CTT, p. 398. 

fa Pr. for <TO, p. 333. 

fa? or ftw Pr., p. 357. 

fa* Pr. fara, p. 331. 

fatW, fara from JTPtr or UTW, p. 361. 

Pali, Plentiful, p. 294. 
fan from sn%r, p. 404. 
faff p r . ft,, <nfor, p. 334 


M. for faft, p. 344. 
fat* Q. Ver. srifa, pp. 496, 507. 
far for far p- 405. 
gpRST Pali jrapT, pp. 279 291, 331. 
fag, <fa &o., p. 360. 
far from sr^frr, p. 404. 

<ffw Pali for SffRv, p. 291, 
fa** Pr. for <*31, p. 339. 
faT, p. 395. 

<JTW, p. 395. 

faffaiT for graft M., p. 409. 
farfft Pali for raiw, p. 305. 
far for fa* P., p. 400. 

5HT555T for waft, p. 407. 
sn?^^fT for 'JTSToSft, p. 407. 
grirnrjrfgr, H. farNra, p- 575. 
srftTT^rrrsnfar P. <*Mr®T, p. 463. 

5IW or snTRT, M. <*15TJ, p. 449. 
swmT Skr., p. 542. 
srrfa for far M., pp. 401, 489,496. 
sr*TT M. <mrr, p. 462. 
sr?*n<T, M. grar [ft], p. 437. 
srrsrT<rT M. <m*ft, p. 462. 
sn-srpr, M. <rra«r, p. 446. 
srrar for srrtr Apabhr. p. 365. 
srrgwrsp, a guest M. crgoTT, »• 448. 
OPT, trra- (ft) pp. 437, 446. 
srrsFTT, P- 387. 

UTft.in ' | T3r*r, p. 391. 

WV, Pali, sfaft, 3*. P- 286. 

grew, H. grnrfa, p. 506. 
g^TTf Pr. for <PT6, pp. 339, 458. 
gr 3 [H Pali for Wfa. p. 279. 
grri for ifaft, p. 399. 
grrftT M. p. 458. 
grrif Pali for <re?T, p. 286. 
gr^s* Pali for <nRg, pp. 286, 339, 
grar, gra fruits, plural, p. 475. 
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"SW and <s& Pali, pp. 304, 305. 

Pr. for p. 339. 

Pr. for ?Rr, p. 343. 

Tadbhava, p. 360. 
gwi, 'trt, ^hr M. <rwl, pp. 360, 
361. 

<KW Pali for p. 284. 

’KTH, M. w, g>WT, pp. 421, 459. 
1>W or <NRjNF, Pali, p. 294. 

H. p. 425. 

SraiT, p. 261. 

gredl M. irtsui, p. 506. 

$3*5 Pali for p. 279. 

SFW Pali for gw, p. 286. . 

«^st for grtfr, pp. 405, 524. 

5T?S, p. 361. 

TO3 G., rfg?-f%^cT M., p, 398. 
5fri5ST M. ®PP, or p. 434. 

gsr of arfijqrr from 5W, Skr., p. 385. 
5T55T Pr. Skr. WW, p. 504. 

'■sr^W for 5PS5JK Pr., p. 357. 

3K B. H. P., p. 422. 

srt Skr. for 3WT-%, gaPt-stH, p.429. 

5T5g[ Skr. apfr S., p. 496. 

sjit'HP M. 9T?tr, p. 449. 

smr from ^fofMFHTF, pp. 412,419. 

^S, 3T**, p. 471. 

SWf father, p. 361. 

from ar^m, p. 350. 

Pr. for srsraw, p . 334 . 

5T«T5T or arwTT for aii?Pir, p. 315. 
aptor s. smgr, p. 506. 

«PW H. «rmr M. *far, p. 470. 

SfH? a year, p. 442. 

Pali for sri, p. 285. 
arf?3 Pr. 3W, p. 359. 
arar or ate from a Sans., p. 386. 

*K 

3T«yr P. Calamity p. 476 
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zrfni for $gr M., p. 401. 
aw of srr%, from safari, p. 386. 
W S. ^ p. 456. 
awor for awnt, p. 402. 
ar?a for wfitsfr, p. 398. 
srswir amargra, pp. 419, 432. 
afiTOTr Skr. or e or, pp. 398,439. 
sr%(^jOTM. wfStrfr, pp. 414, 453, 
479, 523. 

sn?:r H. or %a, p. 455. 
artier Pr. for pp. 331, 333, 

334, 341. 

srgHFf from Sf gw, p. 362. 
arr^; M. grsja, p. 514. 

3W Hindi for 3F«IT, p. 280. 
am from far Sans., p. 384. 
an??OT Pali for m§m, p. 314. 

STTWr Skr. saw, p. 440. 

3THH5F Pali for aw, p. 316. 
arc?* Pr. for ?IW, p. 335. 
arTHI% Apabhr. gram, p. 369. 
arfa Skr. am anfr Pr., p. 523. 
armr M. artf, p. 463. 
arw ar*r, aftHT M., pp. 280, 421. 
arnfr Pr. for an%, p. 336. 
ranr H. pp. 407,434. 

WcftfT H. sama, p. 431. 
iw H. arar, p. 431. 
fanpffT H. P. fifclT, p. 431. 

Skr. M. T%F, p. 481. 
f%vfhr«p M. pp. 397, 410, 417. 
fafatw star Tag?aa, pp. 395, 447. 
%nter G. wsra, p. 460. 
f^5T?r, strarsnr, p. 431. 
iaa f?W M„ p. 441. 
ty^lsSf G. to terrify, p. 395. 

1% or %Ta from faaTaa Sk., p. 396. 
«fteT Sindhi, p. 445. 
awt sfanp, p. 426. 
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srfcr ft?*!#, p. 385. 
sfaPr.,p. 353. 
stfff G. to fear, p. 395. 

Pr. p. 353. 

jft^fg-qrprf to threaten p. 440. 
frgrfri Pali, Atm., p. 306. 
fsgr Pali spar, pp. 254,305,353,508. 
l^=rr Pr. for ffWT, p. 332. 
f?T of from fwnl, pp. 386,481. 
ff Pr. for f^, p. 330. 
gani or g$Ta grgraT ^W, P- 315. 
S^C, S,, p. 496. 

Pali., p. 297. 

Pali for i%, p. 298. 
fWT Pali f3?r M., pp.295,464. 

ga Pr. for fST, p. 343. 
gg$TT, M. *S<P, p. 468. 
f*T Skr. M. g?Tr, p. 441. 
f3f H. for rig, p. 411. 
ifiTtqm fwfr pp. 391, 402. 

ifg ^r Pr. for p. 339. 
tm H. sawrsp, p. 431. 
aTCTHT H. r%HT Skr. f^Kjsr, p. 439. 
iif^r (f) G. fiasr, p. 449. 
trear G. sm'arcr, pp. 496, 507. 

%3T from p. 383, 

%s=r for %spr Pali, p. 285. 

M. 3srf^r, pp. 428 455. 
sftv for snrt, p. 401. 
ato (6t) M., p. 483. 
sfi p ren or am, p. 501. 
ai?* H. or aT sfr&% or app, p. 501. 
srrr of ®rri from it Skr. Pr. p. 385. 
arrsror ama S. aranr, pp . 408, 455. 
«*£ m P- 361. 

a?PT p r . ata, pp. 330,358. 
aarr H. WtrPT, p. 516. 
arhar for it°T, p. 402. 
a*a, °3>, aat S. pp. 466 496. 


stsst Pr. Skr. aw, p. 504. 
assjay, p. 471. 
a^ Pr. for ae, p. 334. 

*Tt 9? M. aPT, p. 462. 
aarc, atj from ag, p. 347. 
asT M. aarr, p. 468. 

«wnr a^rar or aipr, p. 471. 
a*ur for Skr. PPSJFf, p. 398. 
anr Pali for atrc, p. 284. 
atrfr M. aptaS-, p. 543. 
arnt a bee, p. 443. 
anf, p.443. 
aa for ^ P., p. 402. 
arm agm, p. 589n. 
arf Pr. for & not ara, p. 339. 

aw for VS&> Skr., p. 383. 
aw M. W B., p. 422. 
ams for STOT Apabhr., p. 365. 
WllS^ r Mag. for agTTWW, p. 344 
arm or aT3T Pr. M. Vlf, p. 337. 
araorarer from WT?*, PP- 383, 
39 I n, 428,522. 

war, am, Skr. p. 523. 
ana H. am, p. 458. 
atgr H. P. armr, pp. 404f, 432. 
.argrg,M. arm, p. 437. 
am P. Skr. am, p. 459. 
apg H. jackal arraign, p. 516. 
Pta# Pr. for a?ir, p. 341. 
fir%ar from a%, p. 394. 
fasmat or raapra for fagm, p. 298, 
iiargar Pali for fagm: fisffi for 
ma^ra, p. 298. 

fSpR|*a and faa^gi%-f|, p. 298. 
faa^trr-m. p. 296. 
fang and saaraaf for fa?3V,p.298. 
t%, p. 294. 

raw or iiaT afar, p. 426. 
rani M. *mmor, p. 506. 
raar, tfma, p. 426. 
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mi%Skr.,r»m,p. 523. 
fJrfMrPr. for fifror, p. 339. 
f*HT M. mr, p. 458. 
from STfr, p. 384. 

TOP M.Skr. fa^rr, pp. 414, 444,523. 
^frnr, p. 425. 

?f?Pr. M. Nfft, pp. 447,514, 521. 

from gT?, 398. 

SffT Skr. 3ffN: gfr, p. 499. 
gyrr Pr. Skr. TOTO, p . 504. 
gft Pali for sr$r, p. 288. 

SET, p. 423. 

NPP- 557, 580. 

NN from ^cT, a being, p. 385. 

^ M. 8m pp. 414, 444. 
gift, gf, P- 523. 
g/TOf, M. tw, p. 449. 

M. mt gft Skr., pp. 422, 459, 
Nip in HNT.ftfr, y. 391. 

Srsr H. %n, p. 458. 
totto M, p. 507. 

from NDTAT Skr., p. 382. 

M. Skr. %g, p. 459. 
hh, Nfffr, p 459. 

Htft hunger for NT, p. 398. 

Nhrr for gfffci, p. 339. 

R’sr G. from }$$ M., p.397. 

TOfft M. Nhr^ei-, p. 505. 

*TOTr, M., pp. 444, 498. 

Niror M. Nratfr, p. 442. 

TOT for Ntrrr M. W(r, pp. 404,443. 
in NT? or HINT, pp. 392, 416. 

TOT Pr. for N'T, p. 330. 

TOOT Pr. for toh, pp. 331, 335. 

Hi or | for HfN, p. 326n3. 

HNS - Pr. for gf ?, p. 341. 

H3T Pr. for gfr, p. 341. 

■trsv Pr. for Sf^r, p. 341. 

TT-Tcrfr Pr. forHtfo, p. 330. 

TOT"T, Sf** M. SfN. p. 399. 


TOR Culika Paisa, for Hrftwr,p.344. 
HR Tadbhaya Pali for TOT, 
pp. 290, 360. 

ft%Tr M. wifr, pp. 416, 445, 4S5, 
469. 

ftjfPali forgfg, p. 287. 

HTOT Pali for gaff, p. 295. 

WSK P. TOTT M., p. 422. 

TO3T Pali for HRT, p. 282. 
fti^TO Pr. for toth, p. 339. 
hsjn, TrrafN,p. 471. 

TOTO? M. gNrr, p. 417. 

TOrr* Pr. for graft*, p. 343. 
ftgir P. h(%tt, p. 434. 

H3srr Pali for *qrr, p. 332. 

TO or ttott M. w?, p. 437. 

TO from TOT Skr., p. 385. 

TOfft Pr. for grt-T, p. 334. 

G. from ger M. g^fr, p. 399. 
Hi, p. 452. 

ft? Pr. for TO, p. 334. 

mirer Pr. TOTnm for toDt, p. 332. 

HffKg Tadbhava, p. 360. 

TOTOT for TON, p. 418. 
ftfTO for Hrg, p. 418. 

TOTT Pali for TOTT, p. 279. 

Hfgr M. HTHT, pp. 445, 465. 

TOT H.TO [NT], p. 449. 
htthtt H. fromr, p. 449. 

TO M. TOOT, p. 468. 

HTT Pr. TOOT, pp. 396, 402. 
WM.rrg Skr., pp. 413, 450. 
ftg honey M. ftr?, p. 449. 
ftgftflftPT for hThtj^, p. 402. 

HW tot M. HRfr, p. 464, 544. 

TO M. TON.Skr., pp. 385, 454. 

TOTT Pali, pp. 294. 317f. 
ftlftrP. Hg^rr obi. pi., p. 516. 

TOT for Pali TOST M. toot, p. 454- 
TOftft M. TOT [ or ], p. 467, ■ 
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gif and gr? Pali, p. 303. 

HOT* Pr. for *rc*T<Ti P- 334. 
g<r?g for gt^r, P- 399. 
g# M. WT#, p. 506. 
grgf Pr. foMtlRIV. P- 342. 

*rn H. Skr. p. 439. 
gg Pr. «r?5, p. 335. 

W553 G. from fg?, Staffer, p. 399. 
gfgsr for W3T Old M., p. 402. 
gg from frt 1 ? G. M. ft 1 ?, p. 399. 
trg Pr. for ?ng, p. 343. 
n?<TfJ M. gr«rr, PP 417, 462,475. 
rrfKf Skr- PP- 401, 441. 

gggr H. for g# P- 411. 
sggr Pr. Varn. gr?, p. 337. 
m? orgrsPr., Vern.gr wnj«T Skr. 

pp. 337, 383. 
m3- for gpJ«T, P- 428. 
nr*# M. Skr. HfiJ^gr, p. 457. 
iggg for Skr., p. 385. 

gnSifris, M., p. 499. 
gNrr, p. 418. 

grgg G. wrorgl, pp- 399,517. 
grqyg# Apabh., p. 367. 
gpgg M. W3«7, pp. 453, 455. 
grog S. grgr, pp- 515, 523. 

HTrf M. mar, p. 444. 
fttcft, grfr^r, Skr., p. 521. 
grcprr in gif, pp. 392, 4L6. 
grgg?g in.wnff M., p. 391. 
ar?<Gnj, °«pr, in M -’ pp - 391 ’ 
404. 

vm of gr^rrS M. grgft,pp. 463,481. 

gpjg M. p. 455. 

gg of ggr, g?rg Skr., p. 382. 

grgtf? for grgrrr, p. 343. 

gft S. or gPTT having beaten,p.501. 

gt^,gr55T Skr. p. 523^ 

gfsgrr or or °3T, gr?f?> P- 348. 

grargt Pr. gnsr, p. 348. 

grfg for gr?g, p- 399. 


grsrr from gg$ Skr., p. 386. 
graft, gfiror Skr. H. grgV.PP- 428 * 
524. 

grg or gg for gig, p. 343. 
m H. G. middle from gtar, p.450, 
grsr M. nrp. 448. 
gtf Pr. for rtst, p. 336. 
jggPali for g»I, p. 288. 
rfrar Pali for fgg, p. 283. 
fggg M. ggg, P- 449. 
rggsr Pr. for ggg, P- 339. 
fgrT H. for gfNg, p. 410. 
fgg of T$r%% Pr., Skr., p. 384. 
rSrgrg Pali for *?rg, p 285. 
fg# for ^gg, p. 407. 
rgfwr Pr. for fg«p, p. 336V, 
grg for fggr, f&«rg, p. 469. 
gar? Apa. for gfp£, pp. 366, 421. 
g<gg Skr. gg? Pr. H. glgT G. gl? 

H. P. gfer, pp. 402, 410, 435. 
jrfg P. for gr?gt to bud, p. 410. 
garf G. gag M., p. 444. 
gi*j into gnpozrr M., p. 393. 
gg M. gr?>, p. 448. 
gg? G. M. for gf*. p. 411. 
urn for »flr Pali, p. 279. 
wr* in *rif ? M., p. 393. 
gif B. gr33f to wipe away, p 444. 
ggr Pr. for grf, p. 343. 
gg Pali for g?, P- 290. 
gST.grsag, Skr., p. 524. 
xvs Pali for g?, P- 288. 
ggv ingtgg, M., pp. 333,407,409. 
g^[g% Apabhr. grgnrr, p. 369. 
ggnnr, gngsrr, p- 471. 
gr% M. g?, p. 462. 
ggr Pali for.ggr, p. 288. 
ggrr in giggrtgr M., p. 393. 
gf Pr. for „W, P- 336. 
gfg Pr. for p- 335, 
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*m Pali for «£F, p. 287. 

*<Wg, pp. 398, 412. 

*Ipra: in Mw, M., p. 393. 

»i*r for ftni fipT, p, 289. 

?N in wM, G. S.,p. 292. 

^f%qrr in ffrffr M., pp. 392, 416. 

H. jfNr, *ra Pali Mw H., 
pp. 281, 391, 463. 

M. in war, p. 390. 

SKW in fwsrr, B. 0., p. 390. 

WW Culika Paisa, for Mr, p. 344. 

Mr S. *T5, p. 448. 
fr?r Pr. forMsr, p. 33.’. 

for Wifw, p. 408. 

%r M. Sr*r, p. 459. 
war for WOT, p. 395, 421. 

Mfr Magadhi, p, 395. 

Mar, G. p. 395. 

Mr M. WST, p. 459. 

WF Pr. for Mr, p. 336. 

Me S. for Wtlw Pr., p. 410. 

WfOT from Magadhi rW8JNW, p. 397. 
Mfrw for W(fT5T, p. 405. 
wrsRjr, M$r, pp. 291, 388. 

Mesa iff Pali for M$qfN,p. 311. 

M$r for Mfw or frter, 
pp. 471, 586. 

Mwfr G., p. 365. 
wrtr?- Pali, p. 331. 

Mffr, wrwr obi. wfamr, Mfqrcrp.514. 
Mr Pali for w, pp. 292,402. 

M% Pali for Mf%, p. 289. 

Me G. in WlKf, from p. 397. 

or ijFTr from p. 397. 

*tnr* or from p. 397. 

Skr. for Mffr, MfNT, 
pp. 400, 415, 522. 

WIN H. P. for m, P- 411. 
ir^ui M. wnqoi, p. 468. 

WrfSRTST Old M., p. 499. 
for p. 402. 
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M. MeM, pp. 414, 455. 

M. WRN, pp. 454, 461. 
JT55T for q^r Pali, p. 279. 

W Skr. q^TW. Pali, pp. 317, 318. 
Skr., p. 542. 

qf from trq Skr. P., p. 385. 
error Pali for srpr, p. 286. 
qrarf^ M. or WINTTN, p. 344. 
qT5, f%qrK, p. 431. 

M. <j, p. 416. 

3FS, M. ?f3T, p. 464. 
qqq M. 3», p. 416. 
qr%ET, M. #£ or SF, p. 415. 
qf«T Pali for NGN, p. 283. 
qfMr Pali for qriqr, p. 291. 
qfrq - , M. MnT, p. 466. 

T3T2F Pr. for F5RT, p. 335. 

^of.Pr. for Mf, p. 325n3. 

Tip: M. ?mr in fTfTGqi, p. 462. 

M5tW (or), p. 468. 
spaM for eq H., p. 402. 

T53T and TUpf Pali, p. 300. 

*33TT, TvM, ti®5T Pali, p. 300. 

M. T5T, ^of; 3TRF0f, p.435. 
pmiT Pr. for 3TTO!T M. q*T, H. F«T, 
pp. 342, 428. 
rfw, D%q, p. 301. 

*rqr and m Pali, p. 301. 

?«rr for T33Tf Pali, p. 281. 

for Mror, p. 407. 
w%r, G. WS reins, p. 466. 

Dfsf or war Pr., p. 348. 
frw Pr. for TtWT, PP- 335, 347. 

WW from Skr., p. 382. 

G. TT^qf, p. 496. 

*rqr Culika Pais, for FT3TT, p. 244. 
HW. TTfiN and D3 TT?t Pali <WN, 
pp. 299, 300. 
iv.1 
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TT3TS3T Pali for TT*wr, p. 283. 

TTHS, TT3T, Pr. H., p. 323n3. 
srm, ?t<t, m, ttstt- 

*t, pp. 255, 300, 218, 519. 

*TT%iTT and Tlfarrcr Pali, p. 300. 

and TRfg, p. 300. 

?T5ff: M. ^TOT, p. 461. 

fisft for Toofr G. Pali, p. 314. 

flair Pali, p. 314. 

SR M. fTT%, p. 414. 
flH nights H. p. 475. 
tr M. for TfOT, p. 454. 

TRfuijw M., p. 427. 

SPf M. TT^rr Skr., p. 429. 
fisr M. TJ3T king p. 430. 
fisr M. Skr. Trrfi, p. 413. 

?rft or flit, p. 413- 
Tf3T Pr. for %, p. 335. 

Tt^s® Pr. for sjt^T, p. 330. 
l?^ Pr. Pali, P- 358. 

T^or 33* Pr. 3^3, pp. 330, 358. 
r?iT Pr. Pali sw, p. 358. 
ftar Pali for p. 288. 
iflt Pr. or Pali 51%, p. 358. 
rsCf Pr. for skt%, p. 330. 
m, p. 413. 

SW Pali for sssr, p. 290. 

SSFST Pali for pp. 284, 288. 

Pr., p. 353. 

fWT, SWH Pali, p. 301. 
swr M. ^r^rm, swat, p. 424. 
iff G., p. 408. 
fg P. for ffftjfo p. 411. 

H. rant, p. 414. 

STO’UT Pali for 5f$Pn, p. 284. 

Pali for 55 SHT, p. 284, 

5JSjTmri r, p. 471. 

p. 471. 

55Srg G. from t%sr*r Hindi, p. 399. 


5J*r of jfn, p. -384. 
cjnr from 55TT Skr., p. 384. 
ewn? from 'm, p. 507. 
m: M. 5TTW [ot], p. 466. 

5 R 3 <JT for 55^, p. 471. 

Pali from 5^WT=t, p. 296. 
r?fr from Pr. srre, p. 508n. 
srgqj an^^rr M. p. 522. 

for t*s2f Pali, p. 279. 

5PR: S., p. 496. 

syswf for srwrft Pr., pp. 357, 561. 

Pali Atm. p. 306. 

55SWK Pali, p. 311. 

cJTSfwrlr Pali tsftra' Sans., p. 296. 

^(gia 'S M.‘i<sar, rSsirf pp, 406, 
407. 

P. sifrifcsr, p. 441. 

WP( for 5 ?rcr, p. 403. 

5R6t from fWS, pp. 408, 441. 

5*53 &c. Apabhr. p. 371. 

5JPT from aw, pp. 382, 386. 
grrsarw causal, p. 531. 

SIPTg G. to adhere, p. 395. 

5JT1p5r : M. 3T*TC p. 440. 

55Tf; Pr. for ST^rf, pp. 342, 428. 

S5THWT M., p. 504. 

snsrsrsft for TPjrm^, p. 421. 

55R0i M., p. 531. 

5JI1S, p. 294. 

5Jrf Pr. for 55TW, p. 336. 

T%sr M. T%? (at), pp. 448, 450, 481. 
raw, <rsr, i^rr, <rfar &c., p. 495. 
f^3i for p. 420. 

raiwr Skr., p. 542. 
t%£ Pr. for R 5 ST, pp. 336, 481. 
^toptt Apab. for aTWS. p. 421. 

G. 5fr5?, p. 441. 
s333T H. from gg, p. 437. 
gor Pr., p. 353. 

Pali, p. 306. 
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rgaror Old M. p. 499. 

%Hrsi to come to take, p. 395. 

H. #>H, pp. 434, 516. 
#nr B. M. pp. 401, 

454, 455. 

3fott M. HN%, p. 441. 

G- M, P. 416. 

#g from 5?TOH Skr., p. 384. 
l&rf[ H. for ariier, p. 410. 
gfeH T H. TTOH, p. 441. 

TO»W Pr. forH3[H, pp. 331, 335. 
sr? for H#, P- 326n3. 

TO M. or HH, €TtT, p. 419. 

TOW Culika Paisa, for =HTir, p,344. 
TOKt G. from rHN7H, THHJT, P- 399. 
TOTO1 G. from THHTO, p. 399. 

TO? Pr. for HaF, p. 343. 

TOTH for Ih, p. 403. 

TOHN T Skr. p. 542. 

NTOT Pali for H?N, p. 282. 

N# Pr., p. 358. 

N # t i t or TO%nr Pr. TO°T, p 343. 
aradS 1 Pr. or TOTO for |#$,p. 343. 
HK Skr. M. HH, p. 435. 

Wf^rT for Palin&lr, pp. 282,580,581. 
a^rraqr M., p. 447. 
arf from NH Skr., pp. 383,415. 
art#* M. nift S., pp. 256, 382. 

Hg#, HTO, Skr., pp. 580, 581. 
an^ J>ali for f%. p. 288. 
am? Pali for hht, p. 286. 

HNH M. HHTH Mai., Goan., p, 417. 
sr?vj Pali for TOg, p. 279. 

HTO M. var(-t) HTOW, pp. 445,465. 
ar?rrf or TOT#Pali from HN, p. 305. 
HHT?qi H., p. 447. 
ar« H. G. S. TO, afro, H5JHT, pp. 301, 
402, 449. 

hot, hto, p. 231. 
toott M. h# p. 463, 


TO from ^HTT Skr., p. 381. 

TONg G. to rain ar$, p. 456. 

TON M. TOrrar, p. 430. 

arfror H. aril, TONS? Pali.pp. 316,456. 

WTT3T M. or TOOT, p. 500. 

arH M. HTTO, TOnj S., p. 466. 

W-% HI# G., p. 466. 

HH, H%r or HOT Pr., TOT, p. 333, 
H&5 S. to rain HN.p. 456. 

HWff Apabhr. for HgTOOT. p. 421. 
TON for H., p. 403. 
toot G. from M. #ot, p. 399. 

HH# Pr. TOTH not arnt, P- 339. 
Hl%H*qj S. TOTT-TOW, p. 456. 

TO S. TO, p. 456. 

HOT M. TOt Skr., P- 413 - 
TO Pr. and Skr. same, p. 384. 

TOTs? G. atjj*r, p. 460. 

HfTOT G. or Hr#, TO*. P- 449. 

Hf[ Pr. for TO,P- 336. 

HTTOT Pr. for arr^firr, p. 335. 

NP2OTW, HTTOTTr, HTTOTTOT, HTTOPtOT, 
pp. 474,514. 

Hrflro M. ht# p. 416. 

Hf# HTT#ET Skr., HOT%, Mai.,Goan- 
p.524. 

HTSt S., p. 5 15. 

HTHTTOT Pr., for HPcm#, p. 342. 

arrfSrar M. Himrr, p. 522. 

HTHft M. for Hf#, p. 454. 

NTH, NTH, NTH, p. 404. 

Hnjpj in annOT M., p. 404. 
hthhth M. nrsrrro, p. 465. 

NTt G. tojhhot; Skr., pp. 430, 454. 
HINT Skr. M. arrH, p. 4 36. 

HTTO Pr., HPTO, p. 447. 

NDTH in arrNH Apabhr., p. 404. 

HTH H. HTH, Skr., p. 429. 

HOT? G. Skr. nit: to resist, p. 439. 

| nrgNT M. nte?, p. 416. 

HT^r M. nngTO Skr. HT3JHOT, p. 524. 
* rfwr Pr. for OTTO, p. 333. 
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fUrmr Pr. for %inr,i3nnf,pp-33i,342. 
maftltjt Pr. for riftra, p. 3 35. 
r%T M.fi^S.,fmr, p. 458. 

Pr. for rasai, p. 335. 
itnr-fog s., M. rn. p. 441. 

I %<re 6l Skr. for P- 398. 
i%<jm H. mu, p. 458. 
j%*rrtlt Pali for nrc. with fn, p.305, 
wsfgp Pr. for fffcm, p. 342. 
fnn S. lightning, p. 516. 

Pr. for i%?ra, p. 332. 
rnsra Pr. p- 500.^ 
j% 5 T S. to throw rlw, p. 481. 
fn^rt M. ram [ n ]. pp- 454, 461. 
ftsrra M. ftwr, p. 454. 
fspf.M., pp- 411, 514. 
r|| 3I Pr. for fr%E, p. 343. 
fismn, p. 431. 
rair, p. 423. 

ingj Apa. for rant, p. 365. 
itcffn Pali for wra, p. " 05. 
ftlg Pali for flira, p. 286. 
fnm M- nm, pp. 463, 500. 
lt|n for Pali fwr, p. 283. 
itnra M. rastrfr, ftnfn, pp- 444,454. 
rara M. ramm, p. 413. 
fira Pali for rlsr,p. 283. 
fnfferawrf^ for p. 421. 

ranra, ftm p- 523. 
infrat S. for toftr, rates' M., p. 40 ?. 
forra Pali for ora, p. 285. 
ftra-U Pr. for SO#*, p. 333. 
imr? H. fnan?, p. 446. 
risr [ it ], ffn, p. 441. 
rmsrm M. raw'rar, p. 442. 
rarara S. tmf, p. 441. 

M. ratttnt, p. 463. 
litre Pali for r%$n, p. 288. 
litretdt M. exoited, p. 499. 
linjc? nom. sing. Apabhr„p.366. 
fttrarr, p. 443. 


fl r t tr ra f for raminr, p. 407. 

G-. for raratitr, p. 285. 
rn??nt Pr. fifrira notriatfUt, p. 339. 
fiff-ran P. from fan, p. 397. 
ftfTn morning, p. 449. 
nm M. ritra, p. 415. 

1 ntreavr M. fair, p. 416. 
its Pr. for fira*?, p. 334. 
fnr? for irani Pr., p. 357. 
f% Pali for f 1%, p. 288. 
f3t G-- fS, P- 507. 
ftt Pali for IT, p. 288. 
f$r P. nw, p. 468. 

H. g<p, pp. 256, 35 2. 

fifera? M. in 1 !., p. 416. 
fT*T in H. Wf, p. 390. 
ftT in 53$ G.J). 391. 

%^T Pali for in, p, 330. 
nnnor M. from rigran, p. 397. 
il [Sr ] M., p. 444. 
n<JT M. igm, p. 430. 

| irinr,n<JrPr.,p 255. 
i ngi'i or ft?fn Pali for rig. p. 305. 

| iraur, p. 589n. 
nr for it, p. 406. 

%tn from f%%t, p. 398. 

I5T M. for 0%m9r, pp.410,414,479. 
irjfr Pr. for n?fr, p. 339. 
ittm; Pali for rara*?, p. 291. 
ifttw to cause to sit, p. 440. 

Skr. for iranr, p. 400. 
in Skr. for 015 S., p. 400. 
inrtlsp Skr. for if, p. 400. 
ntmn from 3?!^ Skr. p 381. 
ram Pali, p. 286. 
ram Pali, p. 286. 
raara a fan, pp 407, 431. 
samara, ara*ara, p. 471. 
rant M. ara, p. 467. 
rant Pali, p. 286, 
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Pali for p. 287. 

Pali p- 458. 

5IN for %, p. 403. 

$rar M. ns- (or), p. 451. 

?I53f M. p. 461. 

Srarar Pali, p. 317. 

STfOor? Ma. HTOOlf, p. 344. 
s^roicroT, p- 433. 

5rrfaft3T Skr. M. OT^r, pp. 415, 435, 
478. 

5n5R5ft-^fr, Htoft, nfafr, p. 409. 
5rrT5T M. for HTCH, pp. 331, 343. 
5rrr?Kp. 540. 
f§lO? (or) M., pp, 483, 485. 

#o?5rr M. tsrr#, p, 495. 

M. Riwra, r%r%cfr^, fsnRrr, 
fear, t^toth Nif, p. 492. 
ftr^r M. p. 468. 

I'SHOOK M. 3§m, p. 448. 
fsrroi M., p. 457. 
lffcr~ 5 f*FI, $T*T7 M., p. 393. 
ftnr, p. 457. 
n?r*T, p. 457. 
r%3T, p. 457. 

for 0538 M., pp.410, 451. 
i%or?J or $rtrra from 5jnr?J,p.397. 
t $nr ra f G. ?fid*r^; Skr., p. 429. 
%ft for «fr, p. 317. 
f^r# M. sforooro.p. 430. 

$f55te M. ’ffrar, P- 470. 
f yogto G. make him sew,p. 427. 
rftsror, |g<r, Skr. f%o, pp.408,457. 
fijro^ G. to sew, p. 457. 
f§TOT3i G. to cause to sew, p.395. 
1%HW G. T^STT, p. 457. 

I5W0T M. TWT, P- 443. 

$fT5B' M. i%uot, r%3jor, pp.424, 444. 
sfMt, p. 426. 

sfpr M. 1%OOT, RTO?5T, p. 424. 
srprf G. to sew, p. 395. 
for % what ? p. 457, 


gonr.f^r, p. 426. 

33 : 01 , p. 386. 

sgforsqTN, sfarroro, pp. 317 , 

318. 

iJo^T in NTS’ M„ p. 393. 

5pr H. Hr? [ stt ], p. 449. 
fysp M. 3^r, p. 463. 

5j«r M. ®or, p. 466. 
f *351 in G., p. 390. 

gif, pp. 387, 391. 
gor Pali sor to hear, p. 295. 
gofrf?r S. 501 [ ^ ], p, 455. 

P. r%?»r, p. 448. 

H.,p. 457. 

$TSC M. 5T*0T, pp. 410, 414, 457. 

5TOT pp. 395, 408, 457. 

! popart or o’ M. %=Trorer, p. 419. 

| ^orsfr, p. 419. 

! irrft M. fOTTO^qn’, pp. 397, 431. 
frfr M. Skr. p. 457. 

M. or %0cfr, 5=51T, p. 460. 
trsr B. for 5TPO, pp. 412,431. 

! %ofr M. or nfoft Skr. $n$H«fr, 
I pp. 408, 440. 

ItOiS Skr. for %0?J M., p. 400. 
tmw H. %0T3r, pp. 447, 457. 
sfrnmrsT iwD-sfrforcrrs §r^, p. 352. 
5Ttfaro?0 Pr., p. 352. 

3TTO or 5pT for wur, p. 397. 

OOTWSr for mwr M., pp.407,442. 

M. HTofr, p. 417. 
wr for foiT Pali, p. 285. 

Srsi Skr., p. 457. 
sgru; H. or), p. 448. 

for rotgrr Pali, p. 285. 

sospr M. rnorr, p. 441. 

HtHTt M., p. 424. 
son?, in HT03T, p. 404. 

. 

i 0^51 M. HToTr, p. 439 
! from OTf^r, p. 386, 
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Pr. for 5Tcp<r, pp. 335, 339. 

Nf or fnr, M. *frsr, p. 419. 

Pr. for #T, p. 330. 

Saur. for 5T?pPrar, p. 510. 
TT3S Pr. for WT'cr, p. 330. 

0, and B., p. 519. 

NTE Pali for ^r, 5T^r,5TTW,i).283. 
NT# M. *rf, p. 448. 

W*H for Skr. 3T^T, p. 399. 

NiTtf? P, NtUtfR, pp. 434, 436. 
*r»raT M. Skr. NTPNf, p. 434. 

W* M. p. 434. 
tni^r P. M. p. 434. 

N'Nr from with N\ p. 294. 

srg for NW Pali, p. 281. 

TPJSTfT Pr. for NTTSW, p. 332. 

Pr. for ^rar, p. 339. 

TTS Pr. for sra, p. 334. 
n&z M. ifnw, p. 438. 

*rf#J Pr. for t%r% 7 , p. 341. 

Nr/otoi Pali for nh p. 286. 

T&ltsr, TOTft3T Pr. p. 341. 

HrorrPr.for N*rr, p. 332. 

Pali for p. 284. 

WftTT Pali for STrNTTf, p. 304. 

^Tf«T or Pali, p. 299. 

Nr?«rr, Nf’irfr Pali, pp,298, 299. 
NvsrrT, ntoR Pali for srretir, p. 299. 
Wt<gW or Nf'-g# Pali, p. 299. 
nnt M. ntnt, p. 463. 

S. a wish, p. 516. 

#T H. NTWPT, p. 516. 

Rntp in rTCNT%# p. 294, 

NTH’* M. qr^ff, p. 519. 

NreRr M. *rsr<T,.pp. 403, 437. 

Nrs?r H. for sjsr, p 411. 

M. p. 439. 

*fS5f for 3^ Pali. P- 279. 

*r«r Pali for N% p. 281. 
gar from ^ Sans. pp. 383, 459. 
srnqr G. Krsr.M.^rw, ^rsr.pp. 399. 
444. 


fPT* Pr. for 5T5T, p. 343. 

*m<? G. M, #TO, pp. 404,461. 
^1% or Nrfarlr Pr., p. 341. 

^rn^ffT Skr. 9 gTf, pp. 440, 470. 
ttRstto or nfhn^r, p.326n3. 

W- TrrfN?, Pr. p. 341. 

M. wr, p. 461. 

G. N't for NR, p. 464. 

K5T M. 5T5IT, p. 456. 

Nos# M. ST^npr, p. 431. 

G. %cir, p. 470. 

^rr»3r Pali for' N^r, p. 332. 

NPfN M. N<TffTT, p. 414. 

N#, N^,&c., Pr., p. 349. 

N^*ST Pr. or nsswer for N#r, p.332 
wsarf«r Pr., p. 349. 

^rfisN or Nrarif*r, p. 349. 

NwroT-rfr Pr., p. 349. 

Ntr for N#, p. 336. 

Nrrwr Pr. for NT*r, p. 335. 
nrf from NTWf Sans., p. 333, 

NTS# M. 5Jf 5*r, p. 456. 

Nr$fr, tt^#, Nr#, p. 471. 
imr H. ?rr^, p. 434. 
nR M., p. 487. 

NT;j from. NNT'PN, p. 382. 

N+N, ^wjt Skr., p. 523. 
ntRsh-R Pr., p. 478. 

NT#, STTrepr Skr. pp. 478,514, 524. 
NPT H. NTg Skr., pp. 413, 450. 

NH| M. NPT, p. 449. 

NTcT P. NtfR, p. 456. 

NTSFET, M. nR<T, p. 442. 

NIN#, p. 443. 

NTOcTN Skr., p. 539. 

HTf?wr M. for p. 412. 
nR M. Nit, p. 466. 

NT5P M. PTT^r Skr., p. 456. 

NT#, p. 418. 

Nf^m M. NPPT, ^NTPRT, p. 465. 

Ni#r Skr. RthNN, dark, p.440. 
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HT<T<fr, M. etfRT, p. 430. 

Rlf%R Skr., gimww, p. 440. 

RTRT Pali f or RRN, p. 291. 

Rtf Pr.. pp. 346, 347. 

RTg for Rtg, p. 336, 

RTfotT Pr., p. 346. 

RTgRT, RTf M., p. 521. 
ftfqjfr, Skr, a chain, p. 440. 
t%RrtfS Guj. to teach, p. 395. 
ftrgf G., f%R Skr., p. 457. 
f%^T G., p. 457. 

Pr. for ririvto, pp. 331, 334. 
r%t%£W- for fRRTcnpRC, p. 420. 

5tfr, p- 393. 

tfrfRor Pr. for RDT, p. 343. 
t%Tt, RtRT, p. 425. 
fRNtf, gntR, p£. 431, 440, 455. 
ttftf of from Rtf+bSkr., p. 383. 
f%55mr Pali for =gPtT, p. 285. 
fasfcr Pali for ^r, p. 285. 

Pali for sgtW, p. 285. 

T%TSW Pr. for RtST, p. 340. 

Tftw H„ t^r, p. 456. 

#W<S Guj. to learn, p. 395. 

RTR G. for 5Tf% P- 455. 

Rffrr Pali for grr, p. 291. 
jg9RW Apab., p. 367. 
sgrrft, Rrmr, p. 433. 

Sfirf for *ERTHTR, p. 326n3. 

SW M., g«W, p. 456. 

53>cT for tJeKH, $m, p. 289. 

*£WT, p. 426. 

war Pali for gw, p. 283. 
tjtjPFT, H. RTf i", p- 448. 

TtfgH tf Pali for SfRtf, p. 286. 
^3Rrt M. from gf. p. 504. 

M. Rfeof, p. 506. 

*jar Pr. for p. 332. 

rw, stht, Pr. for sjottfH, pp. 253, 

^353^383. 

RTiff, tjtnrf S. having heard, p. 501. 


Pali, sitftrH, p. 306. 
*jrf, gRtt, p. 458. 

RfRROI Pr., l^RTR, p. 359. 
wersifT, Tr^Rcrr.R&STOTdSSTHH,p,333. 
RR from gw, pp. 384, 481. 

Pr. for Rtfpr, p. 334. 

15T, g<^t, p. 471. 

RTNH Pali for Rttr, p. 285. 

G. mt, »pr, pp. 462, 499. 
^RTR H. P., RtfTRT, p. 433. 

IT or Rtf M. Rtf, p. 433. 

Rtfsr Pali for HN, p. 285. 

IJN H. g? to sleep, p. 432. 

IRf , RjWh, pp. 334, 432. 

MagadhI for RJ, P- 344. 

RflNR or RtfRPT from REtflNR Skr., 
p. 397. 

Pr. for RtfJ, p. 335. 
rjr for ipJH Pali, p. 285. 

RT%T», H. RRf, p. 416. 

R3T H. or RJt, Skr. p. 434. 

RRl H., RT% or Rt%W, p. 434. 

RRRT H., H?r, p. 507. 

M. *3NT, p. 460. 

Rtf H. gRTT, pp. 456, 523. 

#3Rr Pr. for g«rr, p. 339. 

RTS Pali forsTfRR, p. 291. 

%$5' Pali for trsr, p. 289. 

R«rr or RRT Pr. for %NT, p. 331. 

Rf5 G. *pSN, p. 460. 

Rfart G. 3RR, p. 449. 

Rfi Guj., p. 408. 

G. R^T, P- 414. 

%fvrN Skr. for M. p. 400. 

Rt3tfl Yi Pr. for Rl^Rtrr, p. 341. 
rNt H. gfar, pp. 434,456. 

RTf- M. pp. 291, 414, 455. 
RTrT Pr. for RTHR, p. 331. 
rti%T Pali for STTipT, p. 291. 

Rtf-r Skr., Rf3tf Pr., RPtfT M., 
p. 323n3. 
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from » 5 -luTW, pp. 420, 522. 
tta M. WT, p. 433. 

Star Pali for pp. 282,283, 285. 

H. p. 423. 

VtfjriT Pr. for ^rvmrq-, p . 336. 
from fflW, p. 397, 

Pr. for ttmr, p. 336. 

*rn*T«r Skr. for ^t?r*r, pp. 400,449. 
*3^, M. wr^r, p. 463. 

for M., p. 409. 

^0? from «fPT M., p. 398. 
ygyy, M. #r great, p. 440. 

?Hf, M. ffm, p. 462. 

?l#ff,p. 294. 

f$r*r of fmft, M. p. 463. 

. W Pali, Skr., p. 310. 

f^TT S. fxrr3i murders, pp. 476,516. 
fit or °ffr M., pp. 444,514,521,523. 
?#hiT M. ?l%sfr, p. 415. 

PTSTf, to understand, p. 442. 

ST*T G. CT, p. 470. 

Pr. for ?rfr?ra5T, pp. 334, 341. 
fy^T or pp. 436, 452. 

ST?3T Skr., pp. 409, 439. 

STfrTjn- for M., p. 410. 

Skr. a plough, p. 440. 

S3Sr Pr. for ffbrr, pp. 333, 398. 

Pr. for p. 335. 

| i: for ST5K>r, p. 407. 

moving S. p. 436, 492. 
sf&ar, $rr$3T, Pr. for srr&p, p. 341. 
f?5 Pr. for «JS, p. 342. 

W M. 339 ?, p> 460. 

* ifWT M. 5Tf^?, p. 412. 

fff%3»ot or Pr., p. 357. 


STOW G„ 'ritarf, p. 496. 

Pr., p. 355. 

5U33I, tftrST Pr., p. 355. 

5#nrs; Pr., p. 355. 
m, M. ?TfT, p. 462. 

51^ for ?T5, p. 442. 
gTf B., p. 459. 

M., OT%r, pp. 415, 459. 
fiwfrom pfT, ?ra, sr^, pp. 386, 
415, 444, 474,513. 
pser from ?*rT Skr., p. 384. 
p€r S., a peasant, p. 575. 

pfr S., pp. 416, 522. 
ptf Pr. for ET*rmt, p. 331. 
lf3T3T Pr. for p. 330. 
fp*T% for ipNTN Pali, p. ,295. 
f?rt«T H. for p.'412. 

TP3T M. for ptn or °*k, p. 412. 

pp.410,461. 

ft for *r,p. 317. 
fsi of ftr as iff, p. 384. 

Stgn, snirr, p. 257. 
doing, p. 436. 

Skr., fi**n M., pp. 225, 390. 
f§T Pali for suretra;* p. 286. 

% from 3TtT, pp. 383, 385. 

P from ’Sjrra?, p. 382. 

ST3T* M.. EJT-tt, p. 538. 
rnsTf, srsrrs Pr., p. 356. 
tilt Pali for *nrrt, p. 287. 
tilt it, Pali, p. 310. 

ttftf'fT for *riwt% Pr., p. 355. 
tnl-fm-frfir or trrpw, p. 355. 
trfty for nf%«rit Pr., p. 355. 
fi& for 5*3, p. 411. 
ti tor ftfr Pali, p. 285. 
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